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INTRODUCTION. 


-  Wb'  shall  devote  Ae  wliole  of  ihe  first  nnniber  of  AJub  Tolutte, 
(Imt  1M4,)  «id  a  po?tiO&  of  <eadi'  soeceeding  nniber,  antil  we  lurre 
^fiidahed  tiieaabjeot^  to  a  oottdeaaed  suanmary  of  the  prooeedings  of 
tiie  various  Associattom^  which' have  been  organized  xa  this  comitrf 
on*  National  or  State  basis,  to  advance  the  cause  of  edacation 
generally,  and  partieiilaily  to  give  increased  eAcienej  to  the  profese- 
ion  of  teaching.  We  begin  with  the  National  TsAoasBa'  Absooia- 
nov,  the  latest  fonnedi  and  which  promises  to  enHvt « laige  number 
of  -  American  teachers  in  a  work  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
jMtore  and  objects  of  suoh  an  oiganisation  are  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  Address  prepared  by  Prdessor  Russell,  for  the  Convention  in 
%rhich  the  Association  ori^pnated,  and  with  which  we  shall  intro- 
dsce  the  subject-rafter  dei^oting  a  few  words  to  its  author. 

William  Bubsbll,  the  early,  constant,  and  able  advocate  of  the 
piofiMaional  oiganization  and  action  of  teachen,  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1798.  Educated.'in  the  Latin  School  and  Univer- 
sity of  his  native  eityy  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
philosophical  views  of  Fro£  George  Jardine,  (author  of  "Piiloiophieai 
BducaUon^*^)  he  came  to  this  country  in  1617,  and  commenced  hb 
life-long  work  of  teacher  and  educator,  in  Geor|§^a.  In  every  place 
and  state  where,  he  has  since  lived,  he  has  labored  with  pen,  voices 
and  personal  influoice  to^  bring  teachers  together  for  consultation 
and  united  action.  By  his  ^^SuggettwM  on  EdmeaUfmy^^  published 
in  New  Haven,  in  1823,  while  he  was  Principal  of  the  New  Town- 
ship Academy,  and  the  Hopkins  Ghrammar  School;  by  his  ^^Manual 
of  Mutual  Instruethnj^^  in  1820 ;  by  the  ** American  Journal  of  JSdu- 
cation^*'  Boston,  1826-9,  lus  advocacy  of  ^^Teaeheri  Atfoeiationtj^ 
before  a  county  convention  of  teachers  at  Dorchester,  (Idass.,)  in 
1830,  and  of  ^^Infant  and  Primary  Schools,^  in  Boston,  in  the  same 
year;  by  his  ^^ Journal  of  In$trucH(my*^  in  1831,  the  organ  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  which  he  projected  during  his 
connection  with  a  School  for  Toung  Ladies'  in  Germantown,  and 
afterward  in  Philadelphia ;  by  his  ^Lectures  on  Normal  Traimng^ 
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in  his  Normal  School  at  Beed^s  Ferry,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Lan- 
easier,  Mass.,  since  publishedin  Bamard^s  ** American  JourtuU  ofJSdu^ 
caUon;^  by  his  **Addre$i  tm  the  SducaHUm  qf  Ftmalu^  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1 843 ;  by  his  ^^SuggeetwM  on  Teackerf  ItiMtituteSy^  first  issned 
in  1846,  and  his  annual  labors  and  instmctions  in  those  eminently 
professional  schools  for  twenty  years  past;  by  his  pubUahed  lectures 
on  ^Duiies  of  Teackers^  in  1850,  on  the  ^JSneouragenunU  of  Teachr 
erSy^  in  1853,  and  on  the  **  Organizatum  of  Teaehert  as  a  Profes^on^^ 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers^  Association,  in  1849,  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1856,  and  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Convention,  in  1857,  Frofeflsor  Russell  has  done 
noble  service  to  the  cause  of  American  education,  and  earned  the 
profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  American  teacher.  How 
touchingly  does  he  allude  to  himself  and  his  compeers,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1857. 

''  To  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  single  point,  amid  the  many  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  establishment  of  a  national  association  of  teachers,  may 
be  pardoned  to  one  who,  when  he  looks  round  such  meetings  as  the 
present,  in  search  of  tliose  with  whom  he  may  most  intimately  sym- 
pathize, finds  them  few  and  fax  between,  and  all  among  fellow 
laborers  of  forty  years'  service  in  the  occupation.  To  himself  and 
his  '*  co-mates"  any  personal  considerations  of  honor  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  of  teaching  becoming  an  acknowledged  profession, 
can  be  but  small  inducement  to  move  in  this  proposal.  To  him  and 
to  them  the  lease  of  active  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  the  s^ht 
of  so  many  young  and  earnest  fiices,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
with  all  the  bright  associations  which  they  suggest  in  reference  to 
coming  years,  seems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  the  hand 
with  what  energy  is  left  it,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  future  is  so  largely  involved,  for  the 
capable  and  the  faithful  teachers  who  are  now  commencing  their 
professional  career." 


L  NATIONAL  ORQANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

IV  unmEBB  10  TBI  ocnmDmoir  of  tiaohbbs  of  tbx  uiiitbd  wtAtm,  wb» 

n  FHOiADBLFHIA,  AnaUBT  27,  1857,  FOR  THE  PUBPOSB  OF  FOBMIVCI  ▲ 
KATIOHAL  OBGAinZATIOir  OF  THXIR  PB0FI88I0X. 

BT  WXLUAIC  EDMBLLi 

fEdHor  of  Awminn  Jouna]  of  EduomtioB,  lBW-6.] 


Fbllow  Tbachbrs  : — We  are  met  on  a  great  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  onr  coantrj,  the  teachers  of  youth  have 
assembled  as  a  distinct  professional  body,  representing  its  peculiar 
relations  to  all  parts  of  our  great  national  Union  of  States.  The 
event  is  a  most  auspicious  one,  as  regards.the  intellectual  and  moral 
interests  of  the  whole  community  of  which,  as  citizens,  we  are  mem- 
bers ;  and,  to  ourselves,  professionally  and  individually,  it  opens  a 
view  of  extended  usefulness,  in  efficient  action,  such  as  never  yet  has 
been  disclosed  to  us. 

We  meet  not  as  merely  a  company  of  friends  and  well  wishers  to 
education,  one  of  the  great  common  interests  of  humanity,  in  which 
we  are  happy  to  co5perate  with  philanthropic  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  class  and  calling ;  but  we  have  at  length  recognized  our  pecu- 
Ear  duty  to  come  forward  and  take  our  own  appropriate  place  as 
the  immediate  agents  and  appointed  organs  of  whatever  measures 
are  best  adapted  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  society,  by  the 
wider  diffusion  of  whatever  benefits  are  included  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  culture.  In  stepping  forward  to  take  the  professional 
position  now  universally  accorded  to  us,  we  do  so  in  no  exclusive  or 
selfish  spirit.  We  are,  in  fikct,  only  complying  with  the  virtual  in- 
vitation given  us,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
education,  to  assume,  in  regular  form,  the  acknowledged  responsi- 
bilities of  our  office,  as  guardians  of  the  mental  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  responsible  to  the  whole  community  for  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  we  discharge  our  trust.  The  liberal  meas- 
ures recently  adopted  in  so  many  of  our  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  systems  of  public  education ;  the  generous  re- 
cognition, now  so  general,  of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  office  and 
his  daily  labors ;  the  warm  reception  offered  to  every  form  of  teach- 
ers' associations — ^from  those  which  represent  whole  States  down  to 
the  local  gatherings  in  our  towns  and  villages — all  intimate  the  uni- 
versal readiness  of  society  to  welcome  the  formation  of  a  yet  more 
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eztetifllTe  profeaaional  nnion  of  teachem*-of  one  co-«xteiisiT« 
our  national  interests  and  relations. 

We  meet  the  invitation,  not  as  a  mere  profeasional  recogni 
entitling  ns  to  withdraw  from  the  ground  which  we  hare  hiti 
oeeapMlf'  in  eonuBon  withihe  frienda  t>f  edooationy  wbeiher  o 
learoflsd  professions  or  of  other  occupations,  in  the  proxnotion  c 
interests,  and,  by  an  exclasive  organization,  to  cat  onrselvea  off: 
all  communication  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  a  close  corpora 
It  is  in  no  such' spirit  that  we  would  act  But  we  do  feel  that  t 
is  a  duty  devolving  on  us,  as  teachers,  which  we  desire  to  fc 
We  feel  that,  as  a  professional'  body,  we  are-  distinctly  oalled  o 
form  a  naticmal  oigaoizataon,  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabie 
meet  the  contiaually  enlarging  demands  of  our  vocation  for  iu| 
penonal  attainments  in  the  individual  and  for  more  ample  qui 
cations  adequately  to  fill  the  daily  widening  inhere  of  professi< 
action. 

We  wbh,  as  teachers,  to  rei^  whatever  benefits  our  med 
brethren  derive  from  th»r  national  association,^  in! opportumties 
communicatioD  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel.  We  desire  to  see 
nnally  a  professional  gathering,  such  as  maiy  feirly  represent  the 
itnictors  of  every  grade  of  schopls  and  higher  institutions,  throu, 
out  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  see  a  numerous  delegation, 
such  meetings,  from  every  educating  State  in  the  Union,  of  the  n 
who,  in  their  respective  State  associationa  of  teachers,  are  ahfea 
responding  to  the  manifest  demand  for  distinct  appropriate  prof 
tional  action,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  immedii 
practical  business  of  instruction. 

Teaching  is,  in  our  day,  an  occupation  lackiag  neither  honor  n 
emolument.  Those  who  pursue  this  employment  are  in  duty  boui 
to  recognize  the  position  which  is  so  liberally  assigned  them.  Tl 
Tocation  is  wdl  entitled  to  all  the  aid  and  support  which  an  ackno? 
edged  professional  rank  can  confer  upon  it.  The  personal  intere 
of  every  individual  who  pursues  the  calling,  or  who  means  to  adoj 
it,  is  concerned  in  «very  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  its  chara 
ter  or  extend  ita  usefubess.  Every  teacher  who  respects  himsel 
and  whose  heart  is  in  lus  work,  will  respond,  we  think,  with  alscrit 
to  the  call  whiclL  the  establishment  of  such  an  association  as  w 
propose  makes  upon  him  for  his  best  efibrts  in  its  aid. 

From  the  formation  of  a  National  Absooiation  or  Tbachim 
we  expect  g^reat  national  benxfits  : 

1.  As  regards  trider  and  juiUr  vietim  of  edueatianj  and  correspond 
ing  methods  of  instructioiu 


iMiioiui.  oB«Aif»4iioN  or  TAAcnns. 


!h  m  piogwiiye  commimity  like  oiqns  amid  the  Taefc  sad  n|»id 
developroeiits  of  adeiieebj  whieh  our  timea  ate  eharacterixed»  and 
the  nnivefaal  ormag  f<»  yet  better  modea  of  luunaii  coltar%  to 
imagiiie  that  we  hasre  already  attained  to  perfection  in  our  modeaof 
education,  would  be  abanrd*  The  stattatiea  of  aoeietj  {Moelaini  the 
fidaity  of  aiich  an  opinion.  The  daily  leoorda  of  onr  race  tell  too 
I^ainly  the  tad  story  of  onr  ddicieneiea  and  onr  fiulorea^  in  the 
pietrient  feeble  organiiationft  of  body,  and  the  imperfect  health, 
which  we  atiU  owe  to  oar  cnlpaUe  n^lect  of  proper  educational 
training,  by  which  pbyuoal  vigor  and  efficiency  might  be,  in  great 
meaanre,  aecored  to  every  hnman  beings  The  teacher,  in  our  large 
citiea^  at  least,  daily  finds  himself  compelled  to  limit  his  intelledbaal 
reqniremeate  to  the  conditi<m  of  many  minds  incapable  of  anstain- 
ing  lengthened  or  vigorous  application,  or  of  retaining  the  mdimenUd 
germs  which  it  is  his  desire  to  implant  Of  onr  acknowledged  de- 
fective moral  education,  it  ia  unnecessary  to  speak.  Thronghoot 
our  country,  the  parent  ia  appealing  to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
to  the  parent,  for  effieient  eiBTorts  which  may  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  Who  will  venture,  in  such  circumstances,  the  aa- 
sertion  that  we  are  already  perfect? 

The  whole  ground  of  education,  needs  a  thorough  survey  and  re- 
vision, with  a  view  to  much  more  extensive  changes  and  reforms 
ihan  have  yet  been  attempted, .  The  cry  for  more  healthful,  more 
invigoratiag,  more  inspiring,  more  effisetive  modes  of  culture,  comes 
up  feom  all  classes  of  society,  on  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  its 
treasored  h<^e.  A  truer  and  deeper  investigation  is  everywhere 
needed  in  regard  to  the  constitution,  the  capabilities,  and  the  wants 
of  man,  equally  in  his  temporal  and  his  eteinal  relations. 

Adverting  thus  to  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  renovation  in  the 
form  and  character  of  education,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
desiring  the  indiscriminate  subversion  of  existing  modes  of  culture, 
or  of  the  institutions  to  which  ire  have  been  so  largely  indebted  for 
whatever  d^^e  of  mental  attainment  has  characterized  the  past,  or 
benefits  the  present  It  belongs  to  others  than  teachera  to  propose 
.those  raah  and  headlong  changes,  unsanctioned  by  true  philosophy 
or  stable  theory,  which  have  demolished  without  reconstructing,  and 
whose  topi^g  fabrica  have  served  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  *'  seal  without  knowledge.'^ 

No:  one  of  the  surest  and  best  results  of  a  great  national  asso- 
ciation of  teachers,  will  be  the  careful  retention  of  ail  unquestio»- 
able  good  residuum  gained  by  the  sure  filtration  of  experience ;  an- 
other will  be  the  buildiug  up,  to  yet  nobler  heights  of  beneficial 
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influence,  the  high  places  of  all  tone  learning.  Boom  can  be  ma 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  invigorating  and  pniifying  influencea 
human  development^  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  valuable  acqui 
tion;  or,  rather,  with  the  addition  of  many,  which  a  more  gen 
nurture  will  certainly  introduce.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  bro 
experience  and  observation  of  teachers,  the  tried  servants  of  hums 
ity,  in  all  the  relations  of  culture,  should  unite  to  claim  a  hearings 
the  great  subject  of  their  daily  duties  and  endeavors ;  and  that  th< 
voice  should  have  its  weight  in  the  adoption  of  the  successive  ste 
which  the  ceaseless  advances  of  knowledge  will  always  require 
the  hands  of  education.  A  harmonious  co5peration  of  education 
skill  with  scientific  progress  and  parental  interests,  may  thus  be  ful 
secured  for  the  enlargement  and  fertilizing  of  the  whole  field  < 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

A  professional  association,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  which  v 
now  contemplate,  will  necessarily  give  unity  and  efiect  to  commun 
cations  expressing  the  views  and  bearing  the  sanction  of  such 
body;  and  instructors  throughout  our  country  will  thus  have  an  o] 
portunity  of  contributing  more  widely,  and  more  efiectivcly,  to  tl 
furtherance  of  whatever  good  is  embraced  in  the  whole  range  c 
education,  whether  in  its  immediate  or  its  remotest  results. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  a  national  society  of  teachers,  w 
may  justly  expect  a  large  amount  of  professional  benefit  to  its  men 
bers.  Fellow  teachers  I  we  are  not  assembled  to  boast  of  the  di^ 
nity  of  our  vocation,  or  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  those  wh 
pursue  it;  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  and  eai^iest  endeavo: 
to  do  what  we  can  to  render  ourselves,  individually  and  collective!} 
more  worthy  of  its  honors,  by  becomings  more  capable  of  fulfilliuj 
its  duties. 

Contemplating  then,  in  this  sober  light,  the  aggregate  of  sucl 
learning  and  skill  as  the  annual  communications  of  a  national  reftnio] 
of  teachers  must  contribute  to  oiir  advancement  individually,  ii 
professional  qualifications,  we  may  well  congratulate  one  another  01 
the  advantages  anticipated  as  accruing  from  such  occasions.  No 
need  these  advantages  be  temporary  or  evanescent.  A  national  as 
sociation  of  teachers  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  appropriat< 
organ  of  communication  between  its  members  themselves,  and  th( 
community  in  general.  By  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  mataresi 
minds  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  in  the  ample  discussion  of  the 
great  primary  questions  of  education,  may  be  daily  reaped  by  the 
youngest  of  our  corps,  while  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  ar 
dent  aspirations  of  the  youngest,  may  communicate  life  and  fire  to  all. 
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Bot  it  is  not  merely  in  onr  profeasional  Te]ali<ni8  that  a  national 
MBOciaftion  will  benefit  ns.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  ns,  as 
stadenta  of  the  sdences  which  we  teach.  We  arrogate  nothing  for 
onr  profeflsion,  when  we  say  that  it  includes  among  its  members 
men  of  the  highest  attainments — ^not  to  say  eminence— *in  the  vari- 
ons  departments  of  science  and  literatore.  Their  communications 
with  us  will  be  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  it  will  be 
a  peculiar  privilege  to  Hsten.  K  there  be  any  donbt  on  this  point, 
in  any  mind,  we  will  verify  onr  assertion  by  pointing  to  such  men 
as  Agsfwis  and  Onyot,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher^s  voca- 
tion, have,  for  years,  so  generously  dispensed  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
own  surpassing  attainments  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  teachers, 
throughout  their  adopted  country.  Passing  by,  however,  those 
luminaries  of  the  upper  sphere  of  science,  have  we  not  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  who,  in  comparison  of  such  names,  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  be  ranked  but  as  among  the  ^lesser  lights/'  and 
who  have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  contributing  their  silent  per- 
sonal endeavor  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  yet  have  minds  fraught  with  untold  wealth  of  acquire- 
ment, which  they  would  readily  lend  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
others  less  amply  furnished  f 

But  to  return  to  our  strictly  professional  relations.  Education  is 
now  studied  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  We  have  among  us 
already,  not  only  those  who,  by  extensive  acquirements,  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  special  study,  are  amply  competent  to  guide  the 
minds  of  otl^rs  in  the  path  of  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  education,  and  to  exhibit,  in  nctual  application,  the 
methods  of  instruction  which  spring  from  such  principles :  we  have, 
already,  the  products  of  such  minds,  nurtured  and  matured  in  well 
endowed  and  weU  conducted  professional  seminaries,  established  by 
enlightened  le^slation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fumishing  such 
products  in  the  persons  of  well-trained,  capable,  enlightened  and 
successful  teachers,  of  both  sexes.  With  the  aid  of  such  minds,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  many  widely  known  individuals  who  have 
made  a  lifetime's  business  of  education,  and  daily  live  amid  an  at- 
mosphere of  grateful  feeling,  emanating  from  the  surrounding  hearts 
of  more  than  one  generation  which  their  labors  have  enlightened 
and  elevated — ^with  such  aid  to  rely  on,  can  we  be  accounted  rash 
if  we  say  we  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our 
time  which  calls  us  to  unite,  under  the  sanction  of  our  free  political 
institutions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professional  society  dedica- 
ted to  the  effective  advancement  of  education  by  its  own  executive 
agents 
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Other  ««K>diitik>u  o£  aiDore  geiienl  <$lianc*^ 
angiged  in  profnotingiheii^eresto  of  edosatioii,  we.ieeQ^ipme  iv 
cespect  and  gnlitade*  Maoj  of  nt  lutve  he^wd  to  found  and 
maintaia  these ;  and  the  ihoa^t  of  siqianediBg  or  impairing  tit 
is  the  last  that  would  enter  our  minds.  Bat  in  our  indiyid 
oapacitj  asteacfatra^  and  in  oar  reiatians  aa-^maaj,  perhaps  nt 
of  ea^HBiembers  of  State  associatioas  of  teachers,  ire  feel  that  i 
time  is  folly  come  when  our  own  profesaioaal  interests,  and  the  w. 
eational  pxogreaa  of -qur  eonnby^  demand  the  insdttttion  of  a  strici 
pro&asionai  aasoeiatton  4>f  teachen^  lembmcing  m  ils  aoope  a 
deaign  all  whor  are  engaged  in  oar.  occopatioa  throughout  the  Unit 
J9tateSy  and  having  £[>c  its  ann  a  fidthfid  and  peiaorertag  endeavor 
enlarge  the  views,  unite  the^  hearts^  strsngthen  the  handa,  and  ps 
mote  the  interests  of  all  its  members. 

The  annoal  meetings  «f  such  an  association  as  we  oontemplal 
would  form  a  most  attractive,  scene,  not  only  as  one  of  extensi 
isUowship  and  sympathy  in  common  labors  and  common  interest 
but  one  of  peculiar  and  ^evi^ed  inteUectualadvancement  and  grati 
cation.  At  one  hour  we  might  enjoy  an  enlightened  exposition  < 
diaeuision  of  a  great  principle  of  education,  in  which  we  might  I 
benefitted  by  all  the  lights  of  philosophic  theory,r  verified  and  a 
te^^  by  practical  experience*  At  another,  we  might  experienc 
mmilwr  benefit  from  the  statemeat  and  illustraticm:  of  methods  an 
anbjeots  of  instruction.  Again^  we  might  have  opportunity  of  listei 
ing  to  vital  suggestions  on  moral  culture,  on  a|4>ropriate  physici 
exendse  and  training,  on  the  control  and  direeUon  ^f  schools,  oj 
the  classification  of  ^pila^  on  motives  to  af^lication,  on  codpers 
tion  with:  parental  infiuenee,  on  ihe  teadxer's  position  in  society,  am 
in  short,  on  every-  topic  of  importance  usually  advanced  at  ou 
teachers'  meetings— but  witb  this  superior  advanti^,  that  we  shoulc 
hear  the  results  of  experience  Mid  observation  from  a  much  wide] 
circle  than  in  the  caee>  of  associations  of  more  limited  range  oi 
action. 

All  the  eubjects  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  others, 
might  be  intrusted  to  committees  appointed  to  exhibit  or  discasa 
them  in  regular  fomu^  by  which  we  might  avoid,  when  we  thought 
proper,  tiiie  formality  of  set  lectures,  and  avoid,  also,^  the  compara- 
tive loss  of  time  in  mere  formalities  of  debate,  which  ofteo  consume 
the  precious  hours  of  anniversary  nseetings  designed  for  the  dea^ 
patch  of  actual  business,  or  the  investigation  of  important  subjects. 
Our  scientific  associations,  with  their  strict  classification  of  subjecta^ 
their  brief  practical  papers^  and  special  committees,  set  au  instrao 


Anoeirttott ^iTmdmnwoMi fad it-ttdvanti^oiM  to Iblkiw.  Hie 
pq>era  preieiited «toiir ^himibI Mieetaiig^ hy  the^^eoramittoeft  re8pe<^ 
iMy  apponted,  together  «^  Mp<Mrto«f:  diMiiBfltoiuinid'otiier 
proc«cdiagiyrmiddeMUyiihdflli4idlieieii'mstfeM  for  ftTegolsrlMnie 
m  the  poiiodiiMl  form^tte  a»:t<^  ftovidb*'«i8M  4ttBiial  fe^  Hid 
feadMi^A  tables  aaid  anable-^lMetit^ttMii&benitO'  leoeive  thm  the 
benaftt  <itf  onr  ammal  itimtiiigi,  ' 

One  nnpoctHitL«dkmtege'to.he  derived  from  eneh  an  attoeiatiea 
as  we  prafKWB^  may  I  be-  pemitted  t»  diveUnpen  'move  fbUf  f  ;! 
lefer  to  the  diadnct  leeognition  of  teaching  as  a  profeanon.  TIiIB' 
IB  a  zeniity'oii  the  de«fad>leiieaa  of'  whleh  ail-teaohen,  I  beliete,  are 
agreed.  On  the  qaeitton  of  *  how  it  ia  to  be  broaght  abooti'there  ia 
BotAMnulae  aaanimity;  and  thb^  di«eiaify of  opinion  is,  in  part^* 
owing  to  eaieent  miatatea  iiBgaidii^the  proper  diatmetion  between 
a  prof caiion  and  any  otdiaaary  vocafiaak 

Li  the  libeml  eonrteay  of  popohff  nsage  amoi^  no,  we  are  too^  apt 
to  esfand  tfie  daognation  of  ^profeoion^  to  any  r^nlar  porsnit  or 
ealling  whatever,  the  tenn  **  profewion,^  being*  one  of  nnlrernty^ 
edginand  appUoatien,  ia  not  dniy  appfeeiatod,  or  properly  diaerinF 
im^adyiriMnedi^AedineaRentphmaeoiogy.  The  word  reeaHa  the 
aaoient  paaetlea  ia  eolkgea  of  examining  «  student  when-  he  '^pro*' 
fcasnd"  to  be  ptepaied  Ibr  ad^aneemsni  from  one  stage  or  form  of 
itodf  to  another,  or  to  h«ve>fiy8hed  the  requisite  stndieeof  a  given' 
eomaOb  The  individnal  diaa  piolca«Bg  huaaself  qualified  to  enter 
on  new  relali^^ns,  waaanbjeeled  to  i^*eroBa  eiEamination,  and  ap- 
proved or  lejeetad^  aeeovding  to 'iinattainnientft.  ' 

A  student^  wIm  judged  hiamelf  eompetenti  after  the  eompletion^ 
of  the  regnlar  eoniae  of  atudy  in  hiw,  vnedieine,  or  theology,  to  stand 
an  examiaatibn  in  any  of  theaa  anbjeeta^  with  a  view  to  reeeiriitg  a 
aa1ifieste«f  qnnlificationsyin  the  Ibrm  of  lieense,  degree,  or  diploma, 
^professed"  htmaeif  vendy  hi  wouch  examination.  The  three  por^ 
snita  above  named^  bdag  theenly  ones  for win^  in  former  times, 
a  ooniae  of  piepantory  atndy  in  tiie  *^iiim»  kumaniortij**  {Hierai 
arte,)  waa  deemed  indispeaaaUe,  eame  to  be^figomti^dy  designated 
aa  the  '^Qbeaal  proftmiomi*^  On  oliier  iroeatlona  persona  of  any 
ohaa  ndgfai  enter  at  willy  bst  Ibr  adraiMion  to  the  ranka  of  the 
libanl  oaUiiigB  a  pravions  professionof  qnaUfieationsy  and  eorrea- 
pondeni  eaamination  and  lioeiiae,  were  indispensable. 

Before  entering  on  the  praetioe  of  any  of  the  ptofessiona  men* 
tinned,  the  candidate  hsid  still  another  process  of  examinaUon  to 
nndeigo^  at  the  haada  of  the  aotnal  monbera  of  the  profeasion^  aa 
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IS  Tirtnallj  the  caae  at  the  present  day  when  a  lawyer  is  adnutted 
the  bar,  a  physician  to  the  membership  of  a  State  or  national  medi 
association^  or  a  licentiate  is  ordained  for  the  ministry* 

Whenever  it  shaU  plesse  the  menibers  of  any  of  our  State  p 
fessional  associations  of  ttechers  to  adopt  a  similar  praetice,  a 
subject  sll  candi<bites  for  membership  to  examination  as  a  conditi 
of  receiving  a  certificate  of  membership,  the  vocation  of  teaohi 
will  be  legsJly  entitled,  under  such  circomstsnces,  to  become  and 
be  recognised  as  a  '^  profesi&on,"  in  virtoe  of  the  candidate  bei 
Ibond,  on  examination,  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  as  he  jm 
fe$99d  to  be. 

The  supposition  that  a  State  association  of  teachers,  when  on 
formed  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  nee 
any  further  legislative  sanction  to  enable  it  to  confer  a  certificate  < 
membership,  is  a  mistake  which  has  unduly  delayed  the  prop 
action  of  such  associations  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  f 
such  an  association  itself  not  the  State,  to  say  whether  it  shi 
become  a  *'  close  corp<Nration,"  an  exclusive,  examining,  and  sel 
licensing  body,  or  not^i  No  act  of  legislation  can  constitute  teacl 
ing  a  profession.  The  thing  depends  on  the  will  and  action  of  tl 
association  itselfl  The  processes  of  examining  candidates  and  o 
conferring  a  certificate  of  membership,  on  satisfactory  examinatio] 
are  the  only  prerequisites  after  the  l^^lature  of  a  given  State  h« 
conferred  a  charter  of  incorp^mttion  On  a  teachers'  association.  Th 
case  has  its  perfect  analogy  in  that  of  a  State  medical  assodatioii 
or  in  that  of  admisuon  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

The  action  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  wherever  these  an 
formed,  might  speedily  effect  the  issue  so  desirable  for  all  who  fol 
low  the  vocation  of  teaching  as  the  intended  bustness  of  their  lives 
To  such  persons  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  that  f 
distinction  should  be  made  between  them  and  those  who  take  u| 
the  employment  in  a  transient  way,  and  for  temporary  convenience 
only.  To  young  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  correq>ond]ng 
acquirements,  who  voluntarily  forego  the  advantage  of  adopting 
more  lucrative  occupations,  and  foBow,  for  life,  the  exhausting  labor 
of  teaching,  the  regular  recognition  of  instruction  as  a  l]]>eTB]  pro- 
fession, is  due  as  an  equivalent  for  opportunities  relinquished,  and  as 
an  ex{>ression  of  general  sentiment  on  the  value  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  community,  by  the  services  of  tiiose  whose  own  edn- 
catbn  has  opened  to  them  the  way  to  the  highest  positions  in 
society. 

The  professional  examination  and  recognition  of  candidates  for 
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Ae  teacher's  offioe^  iBeein  eqnaUy  dae»  as  a  matter  of  jostioe,  to  Uh 
itroetors  as*  a  bodj  eonfessedlj  competent  to  the.  task  of  judging  of 
the  fitness  of  indhridnals  for  the  office  which  they  themaelTes  B0Sr^ 
tain;  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  which,  they  onght  to  be  betn 
ter  qoalified  to  judge  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession  can 
be.  A  certificate  of  competency  to  teach,  warranted  by  a  teachers' 
association,  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  fiur  more  satis&ctory  passporfi 
to  employment,  than  a  similar  document  from  any  other  source,  evea 
when  that  source  is  official,  and  sanctioned  by  law.  Were  teachen 
to  come  forward  and  claim  their  proper  position  in  this  respect^  pei> 
sons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  resign 
the  onerous  task  which  is  now  so  commonly  imposed  on  them,  and 
free  themselres  from  a  responsibility  always  irksome,  partly  from 
the  apprehension  of  doing  injustice,  perhaps,  to  a  diffident  eaadti 
date,  and  partly,  in  not  a  few  cases,.from  the  consciousness  of  income 
petency  to  judge  with  exactness  of  details  of  knowledge  which  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  examiner's  personal  informatkMu, 

A  national  association  of  teachers,  when  duly  organized  and  ish 
eorporated,  might  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, both  for  teachers  and  the  community  in  general,  by  assume 
ing  the  responsibility  of  admitting  or  rejecting  candidates  for  mmnt. 
bership,  and  for  our  various  grades  of  schools,  by  some  fixed  and 
universal  standard. .  Certificates  founded  on  such  a  principle  would 
possess  a  high  value  as  professional  documents,  whose  currency 
would  properly  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  and  would  insure  to 
thdr  possessors  immediate  acceptance  in  their  profession,  wherever 
they  might  establish  themselves,  while  the  security  in  such  cases 
would  be  equally  valuable  to  the  community,  as  the  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  competent  teacher  in  whatever  grade  of  schools  the 
applicant  might  be  employed. 

The  question,  how  would  the  proposed  examination  of  teachers 
be  conducted!  has  been  started  as  an  obstacle  to  such  a  comae  of 

« 

procedure  as  is  now  proposed.  The  answer  to  this  question,  whether 
put  with  reference  to  a  State  or  national  association,  is,  we  admits 
that,  ai  fint^  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  among  us,  as  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  education,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  admis- 
sion to  membership  can  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  process  of  ex- 
amination, in  the  absence  of  a  preexisting  recognised  authority  ;*  and 
not  till  such  authority  exists,  by  act  of  the  association,  can  any 
regular  examination  be  condoeted.  As  a  self-constituted  and  self* 
perpetuating  body — so  fiur  as  examination  and  certificates  are  con- 
cerned— ^it  must  commence  its  operations  on  the  basis  of  such  mem« 
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btr»  flA  it  eoDflifte  o4  pnvioiift  to  lasftitotiiig^  exmiBafti«B«.  Tl 
would  lender  it  neeemiiiy  to  nudoe  m  begiudng  by.oon^tatu 
Ofeiy  itidindoel  •  irboee  memfaemfaip  dated:  horn. .  the.  commeDi 
m%atjoi  tba  BMocimtiiDn,  a  *'pe88ed*'  mmbttfMk  the  end:  of.  tiian 
jean,  or  any  other  definite  period  of  eatkfiwtory  krngth.  AH  sa 
MqnentjMbaissions  to  membenbq),  in  the  capecitj'  of  pnmed  met 
bei%  jnight  be  regnlariy  coadueted  by  committees  appointed  by  tl 
aasoeiation,  for  the  ▼araona  gnidea  of  aoho^  Oertified  xnembe: 
of  fltate  aaiociationa  woold  of  eonrae,  be.,  entitled,  on  joining  tl 
natinnal  aaaoeiation,  to  certificates  of  .  membersfaip  in  the  latter^  b 
penonal:  introdnotion*  from  thi^ir  State  Maeeialion. 
.  The  dnty  of  condnotiiig  prafeaaiflnal  mraininations  faaS|  by  boom 
been  sqiposed  a  thing  inqnaodcablev  from  its  ooorona  demands  o 
timemid  eare.  But  the  Take  neceasanly  attadied  to  n  State  or 
natmnal  ootificate  of  exaimaation  and  ifonlifications,  wonld  make  J 
worth,  a  reasonable  snm  as  compensation  lor  time  and  troiMe  on  tin 
part  of  .the  examiner;  imd  a.  &Ded  rate  oonid  easily  be  assigned  a 

the  pcoper  limit  of  expense  incomd  in  snch  csses^ 

'  Ail  pracantions  and  secmtties  nsoally:  adapted  on  behalf 'of  otim 
associations^  as  regards  admission  or^ezchision,  on  proper  mora 
gronnds,  most  be  presupposed  aa  appdiediwdth  reference  to  member 
sfaqp  in  a  society  of  teachers.  A  right  piofessioiud  spirit  wonld 
doubtless  be  an  adeqnnte  protection  in  thb  re^ct. 

Li  the  way  now  proposed,  or  in  any  equivalent  to  it,.the  end 
desirod  .inoght,  without  insiqperaUe.  difficulty,  b<p  attained,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  calling  and  of  the  oommunity  be  efiectnaUy 
promoted-  A  powerfol  incitemei^t  to  prafesaional  study  and  te 
professionsl  diKgenee  would  tiius  be:hdd  up.  A  definite  and  am 
honofabieiauk  would  thus  also  be  assigned  to  every  worthy  mem* 
ber  of  the  profession. 

Buty  whatever  disposal  may  be  made  of  the  sniiject  of  profeasioosl 
rank  and  recognition  for  teachecsi  the  great  C0nsid^l9^tions  of  pe^ 
sonal.dnty  in  regard  to  associated  and  united  effoirt  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  education,  are  the  subjocta  that  lie  immediately  beforp  ns. 
Fellow  teachers,  we  are  hi^pyf  ^  are  honored^  in  being  csUed  to 
become  the  first  movtfs  in  the  contemplated  imtional  assocaatieiu 
Let  the  record  of  this  day  tell,  by  the  unanimity  and  efficienpy  of 
oor  procedure,  and  by  the  beneficent  spirit  of  our  end^avon^  how 
frithlnlly  we  have  labored  in  our  part  of  the  wide  field  of  homsn 
welfrre.  May  the  Wisdom  which  cometh  from  above  guide  all  our 
lures  to  tibe  happiest  results!* 


•  Mr.  Runell  Mnf  unablt,  on  ■eeoaot  of  IUimm,  to  bo  proaent  at  tbo  eonTeotk»,  Um  pi» 
lite  addrwi  waa  rood  by  OM  of  tht  BMHibon.  ot  tbt  eronloff  narioi. 
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PB0GKSBIKG8  OF  OOKYENTIOIf  FOR  OBGAMIZiinON. 


Fhiladblphia,  Auifusi  26,  185*7. 
In  response  to  the  following  call  addressed  "To  the  Teachers  of  the  United 
States,'*  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  Teachers'  Associations,  a  number  of 
teachers  and  edncators  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  August  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Teachers'  Association. 

lb  the  Teadiers  of  the  Untied  Siaks. 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and  operations  of 
the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations  in  this  country,  is  the  source  of  mutual 
oongratulations  among  all  fHends  of  Popular  Education.  To  the  direct  agency, 
and  the  diffused  influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  perliaps,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  manifest  improvement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations, 
the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  the  vast 
development  of  public  interest  in  all  tliat  concerns  the  education  of  the  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  tliat 
they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and  more  beneficent  influence,  no  wise 
observer  will  deny. 

Believinff  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  by  State  Associations  may  be 
done  for  ue  whole  country  by  a  National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned, 
invite  our  feUow-teachers  tiiroughout  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  26th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National 
Teachers'  Association. 

We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teachers  in  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  our  coimtry,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  all,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  contribute  of  their 
means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  calling ;  and 
who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation 
slioold  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very  much  upon  the 
auspices  attending  its  establishment,  and  the  character  of  the  organic  laws  it 
adopts,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  proposed  enterprise. 

T.  W.  Valentine,  President  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

D.  B.  Haoar,  "  Massachusetts 

W.  T.  Ldckt,  "  Missouri 

J.  Tenney,  "  New  Hampshire 

J.  G.  May,  "  Indiana 
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W.  Roberts,  "  Pennsylvania  •* 

C.  Pease,  '♦  Vermont  " 

D.  Franklin  Wells,  *'  Iowa  ^ 
A.  0.  Spioer,  "  Wisconsin  " 
a   Wrioht,  "  Illinois  *• 

Hat  15,  1857. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  Yalbntimb,  of  New  Tork 
read  the  foregoing  call,  and  stated  the  design  contemplated  by  the  proposed  < 
ization  of  a  National  Teachers'  Association. 

Gentleicsk: — ^We  assemble  here  to-day  under  circumstances  of  more 
ordinary  interest  It  is  true  that  our  meeting  is  not  large  in  point  of  num 
our  coming  together  has  not  been  publicly  announced  in  flaming  advertisom 
nor  is  H  at  all  probable  that  the  quiet  gathering  of  a  body  of  teachers  it 
g^at  city  will  create  such  a  sensation  as  a  political  or  a  commercial  convei 
representing  merely  material  interests,  might  do ;  and  yet,  in  its  results 
the  great  cause  of  education  directly,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  our  001 
ultimately,  this  meeting  may  prove  as  important  as  many  of  those  of  a 
pretentious  character.  We  can  not  always  see  the  end  from  the  begin 
That  noble  band  of  patriots,  who,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  sent  forth  t 
world  from  tliis  very  city,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  < 
scarcely  have  realized  the  mighty  influence  which  their  action  was  destine 
exert  upon  our  country,  and  the  world.  All  experience,  as  well  as  the  Woi 
Inspiration,  admonishes  us  not  to  "despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Central  city  of  the  Empire  State,  the  first  State 
Bociation  of  Teachers  in  this  country  was  formed.  Some  of  you,  gentle] 
who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  and  were  instrumental  in  calling  it,  can 
remember  the  "  fear  and  trembling  "  with  which  that  enterprise  was  commeo 
Until  that  period,  the  teachers  of  that  State  not  only,  but  those  of  every  0 
State  as  well,  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  one  another.  A 
neighborhood,  town,  or  county  associations  had  indeed  been  formed;  but 
great  mass  of  teachers  were  merely  isolated  laborers,  quietly  engaged  in 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  without  any  community  of  feeling,  or  concer 
action.  But  what  a  mighty  change  have  these  few  years  wrought  I  Besid 
multitude  of  minor  organizations,  no  fewer  than  iweniy-Oiree  State  Associati 
have  already  been  formed,  each  tloing  a  good  work  in  its  own  sphere  of  lal 
and  to-day  I  trust  we  shall  proceed  to  raise  the  cap-stone  which  shall  bind 
these  together  in  ono  solid  and  substantial  structure. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Have  wo  not  already  in  this  country  an  organizal 
which  should  include  all  its  teachers,  viz.,  the  ''American  Institute  of  Instructio 
I  answer.  No.  That  ancient  and  honorable  body — the  first  of  its  kind  in  1 
country,  if  not  in  the  world — is  essentially  a  New  England  enterprise,  and  0 
one  of  its  meetings  has  ever  been  held  beyond  the  limits  of  that  section.  It 
been  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  whate 
may  be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  or  done  that  < 
be  construed  into  hostility  to  that  society.  But  its  founders  did  not  intend,  i 
do  its  present  suppoi-ters  desire,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  New  £1 
land  States.  Nor  does  the  "  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Va 
cation,"  present  just  such  an  organization  as  we  desire  and  need,  as  that  v 
never  intended  to  be  wholly  or  mainly  supported  by  teachers.  What  we  wi 
is,  an  association  that  shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of  our  whole  countiy,  whi 
shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  central  points  as  shall  accommodate  all  sectio 
and  combine  all  interests.  And  we  need  this,  not  merely  to  promote  the  in 
rests  of  our  profession,  but  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the  educational  Rtatist 
of  our  country,  so  that  the  people  may  know  what  is  really  being  dooe  for  Pii 
lie  Education,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.    I  trust  the  time  will  cor 
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iHien  oar  gOTernmem  will  have  iU  Educational  Department  just  as  It  now  haa 
one  for  Agriculture,  for  the  Interior,  for  the  Navy,  to.  Surely  these  intereata 
can  not  bo  more  important  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  our  people.  But  until  this  shall  be  done — as  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later — 
we  need  some  such  combination  of  effort  as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this 
country  more  together,  and  dur^eminofe,  as  well  as  collect,  educational  intelU* 
genoe.  Such  an  effort  is  imperatiyely  demanded  of  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  at 
onoe  decide  to  go  forward  and  devise  measures  to  accomplish  these  great  objects. 

On  motion  of  Wiluam  Bonsaaa,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jxmss  L.  Enos,  of  Iowa, 
was  appointed  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickbbsham,  of  Pennsylvania,  William  E.  Sheldon,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Bev.  Dr.  CnxLLEN,  of  Phila.,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

D.  B.  Uaoar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Besoived^  That  in  the  opinion  of  teachers  now  present,  as  representatives  of 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  expedient  to  organize  a  "National 
Tbachebs'  Association." 

Reaobfcdf  Tliat  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
GoDstitation  adapted  to  such  an  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Haoar,  of  Massachusetts ;  Yaubx- 
TiKX,  of  New  York;  Hickok,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bulkley,  of  New  York ;  Cann, 
of  Georgia ;  Challen,  of  Indiana ;  Taylor,  of  Delaware ;  Wtckershah,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Barretf,  of  Illinois;  Whblak,  of  Missouri;  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Challbx,  of  Philadelphia ;  all  of  whom  favored  the  immediate  organization  of 
a  National  Teachers'  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted;  and  Messrs.  Haoar,  Cann,  and 
Challen,  were  appointed  the  committee.    Adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Aflemam  Semon. 
Met  in  Sansok  Street  Hall. 

Statements  and  remarks  relatmg  to  schools  and  education  in  different  States 
were  made  by  Lynch,  of  Delaware;  Bitlklby,  and  Valentine,  of  New  York; 
Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia;  Roberts,  and  Hickok,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  committee,  through  D.  B.  Haoar,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
which  after  a  free  discussion  and  some  amendments,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  T.  W.  Valentine,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  one  fh>m 
each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers. 

Evening  Session, 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Russell,  the  address  prepared  by  him,  on  "  The  Pro- 
fessitntal  Organization  of  ike  Teachers  of  the  United  States"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Valentine. 

A  list  of  officers  with  Z.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Union  Academy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  President,  was  nominated  by  the  committee  appomted  for  this 
purpose,  and  elected  by  ballot. 

President  Richards  took  the  shair,  and  declared  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation duly  organized. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  parties  who  had  made  the  session  pleasant^ 
and  remarks  from  several  members  of  the  Association — pledging  faithful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  thus  auspiciously  inaugurated — the  Associa* 
tion  aciUouhied  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  August,  1868. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

OBIQINAL  lOBMBERS  AT  PHILADKLPHU,  AUGUST  26,   1857. 
MAIIBI.  MWIDBHOB. 

Z.  Richards, WashiDgton,  D.  Q. 

T.  W.  Valentine, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Bulkley, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Cruikshank, Albany,  N.  Y. 

D.  B.  Hagar, Jamaica  Plain,  Masi. 

James  L.  Enoe, ~. Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

William  B.  Sheldon, West  Newton,  Mass. 

WiUiam  Roberts, Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  H.  Sides, Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  R.  Challen, Indiana. 

Thomas  M.  Cann, Delaware. 

T.  Clarkson  Taylor, Delaware. 

J.  F.  Can(i, Georgia. 

S.  J.  Wetherbee, Delaware. 

Paul  Swift, Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Batt, Pennsylvania. 

William  Vodges, Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Hickok, Pennsylvania. 

J.  P.  Wickersham, Millarsville,  Penn.' 

Edward  Brooks, **  Penn. 

A.  H.  Ijiidlaw, "  Penn. 

P.  A.  Cregar, "  Penn, 

N.  R.  Lynch, Delaware. 

Thomas  Granger, Maryland. 

£.  W.  WhelMi, Missouri. 

J.  W.  Barnett, Illinois. 

Asa  Jones, Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  H.  Hunter, " 

James  H.  MacBride, 

William  Watson, « 

Gilbert  Combs, " 

H.  D.  Gregory, « 

T.  Saunderson, ** 

William  Jones, « 

W.  A.  Field, " 

J.  D.  Giddings, Charlestown,  South  Caroling 

Robert  Campbell, Pennsylvania. 

Aaron  £.  Hunter, *' 

Lewis  Heyl, .Columbus,  Ohio. 

V.  L.  Conrad, Dayton,  Ohio. 

C.  S.  Pennell, Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Conrad, Dayton,  Ohio. 

MJss  A.  W.  Beecher, Dayton,  Ohio. 
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1858. 

The  Sboond  SnaoK,  or  Fibst  ANimrEBSAKT  or  the  TSahoval  TuoBWUf 
AnooiATiON,  wafl  held  in  Cindimati,  Ohio,  on  the  lltb,  12tb,  and  l^th,  of  Aa- 
gnst)  186a,  with  the  IbUowing  o£Qoera  elected  in  1857. 

Presidmii, 

Z.  RIGHAKDSk  of  WaahlngtOD,  D.  0. 

Vke'FrendaUa, 

T.  W.  YAi^RTom,  of  New  York.  J.  B.  Challbn,  of  Indiana. 

B.  B.  Klqar,  of  Ifiaasachuaetta.  E.  W.  Whslak,  of  HiasourL 

William  Bobbbts,  of  Pennaylvania^  P.  F.  Smith,  of  South  Carolma. 

J.  F.  CAinr,  of  Georgia.  D.  Wileins,  of  Illinola. 

J.  L.  Eno6,  of  Iowa.  T.  Gbakobb,  of  Indiana. 

T.  a  Tatlob,  of  Delaware.  L.  Amdbbws,  of  Ohia 

Seereiaryf 

J.  W.  BuLKLET,  of  New  York. 

T.  IC  Cahv,  of  Delaware. 

Wm.  E.  Shbldov,  E.  Abington,  Mass.    0.  0.  Wianr,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Jambs  Cbuiebhakk,  Albany,  N.  Y.       Wm.  S.  Booabt,  Savannah,  Ga. 
P.  A.  Cbboab,  Philadelphia,  Penn.        Wm.  T.  Luckt,  Fayette,  Mo. 
N.  R.  Lynch,  Middleton,  Delaware.       A.  J.  Stevens,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Morbison,  Baltimore,  Md.  Wm.  H.  Wells^  Chicago^  DL  % 

J,  HuBLBT,  Eichmond,  Indiana. 

Th»  iiUawing  abstract  of  the  Proceedings,  is  condensed  from  the  pubUshed 
Joamal  of  the  Secretary.* 

LECTUBES,  PAPERS,  AND  BBPOBTS. 

Ibtboouotobt  Lbctubb— 2%0  Agency  of  (hi  AasodaHan  in  Eievaimg  0ks 
Character  <md  Advancing  the  Jnieretia  of  (he  Frofeaaion  of  Teaching,  Bj  the 
Ptesident,  Z.  Richabds^  Prindpai  of  Union  Academy,  Washington,  D.  G. 

•TIm  Joareal  of  Pmecvdinfi  of  the  Natiomal  TaAOHSBf*  Aooooiatioh,  al  tb«  Pint  Aa» 
afrtmry  bekt  io  Ciactnnati,  Ohio,  AagiMl  11th,  1868,  with  Um  Conttltatlon  aad  Laecani^ 


The  Leemrta  of  Mr.  Manic,  lod  Mr.  PatLsaicx,  are  not  Included,  but  will  be  Iband  laTol. 
ZIV.,  of  Bamard'e  **^Herieai»  Jit^nud  ^  Bdueatitm," 
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XkB  Edueationdl  Ihndencies  and  Frogresa  of  the  Pott  Thirty  Tears.  By  Prot 
Damisl  Rbas,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Univeraity  of  WiscoDsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Laws  of  Nature.  By  Pro£  John  Yocno,  of  the  North  Western  Christian 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Jiorai  Education.  By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Teachers  Motives.  By  Horacb  Havk,  LL.  D.,  Fremdent  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege^ Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS,    BESOLUTTONS,  JSTC 

CkmstiiuUon. 

The  word  '*  biennially  "  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Ck)n8titution,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  annuaHy. 

OondUion  of  Education  in  the  several  Slates. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sutth^ 
of  Ohio;  Drubt,  of  Kentucky;  Kkeb,  of  Pennsylvania;  Philbrick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; DivOLL,  of  Missouri;  Braog,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Parochial  Scfiools. 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Knowlton,  Hott,  Mann,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  Richards,  Thompson  of  Indiana^ 
T0OKBBMAN,  Mat,  Stone  of  Iowa,  and  Young.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Valentine,  were  adopted. 

JUsobfed,  That  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  labor,  but  that  all  teachers,  Vhether  in  col- 
leges, academies,  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  Iimd, 
shall  be  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

Besoliuedt  That  whUe  we  regard  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  most  valuable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  public  education,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  for  tlie  full  and  free  education  of  all  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Philbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Reeohed,  That  the  '^American  Journal  of  Education,^^  edited  by  Henrt  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

J\Me  High  Schools,  School  Registers,  Annual  Reports,  Ac 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  "^  Oowrse  of 
Study  for  Public  High  Schools^'  a  uniform  plan  of  ''School  Registers,"  and  "^ft- 
tmal  Reports,^^  by  State  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

EncoftragemenL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulklbt,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  this  first  anniversary  of  the  National  Teachers^  Association, 
we  have  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future :  and  that  fh>m  the  spirit  manifested  by 
inembers  present,  and  fW>m  letters  received  from  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  this  movement,  (but  unavoidably  absent,)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  the  work  we  have  initiated,  until  our  object  shali  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  Hill,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  CincinnatL 
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The  Edueatumal  Ihndencies  and  Progreaa  of  (he  Past  Thirty  Ytofirs,  By  Prot 
Dakisl  Rbas,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Wifloonsiii,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Tht  La,w$  of  KcUure.  By  Prof  John  Yocno,  of  the  North  Western  Christian 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Moral  Education.  By  John  D.  Philbbick,  Superintendent  of  Public  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  l^Bochers  Motives.  By  Horace  Hank,  UU  D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege^ Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS,    BESOLtmONS,  JSTC 

Ckmstitution. 

The  word  "  biennially  "  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Ck)nstitution,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  annuaSy. 

CkmdUion  of  EduccUion  in  the  several  States. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sutth^ 
of  Ohio;  Dbubt,  of  Kentucky;  Ejbeb,  of  Pennsylvania;  Philbrick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; DivoLL,  of  Missouri;  Braog,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

JPiaroehial  ScJtools. 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Enowlton,  Hott,  Mann,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  Richards,  Thompson  of  Indiana^ 
TuOKERMAN,  Mat,  Stone  of  lowa,  and  Yocno.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Yalentinb,  were  adopted. 

Jiesolved,  That  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  general  educa^ 
tion,  this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  labor,  but  that  all  teachers,  Vhether  in  col- 
leges, academies,  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  land, 
siudl  be  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

Besohedt  That  while  we  regard  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  most  valuable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  public  education,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  ibr  the  full  and  free  education  of  aU  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Philbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  ''American  Journal  of  EduccUion,"  edited  by  Hbkrt  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

I\Mic  High  Schools^  School  Registers^  Annual  Reports,  dhc. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  "A  Churse  of 
Study  for  Public  High  Schools^'  a  uniform  plan  of  ''School  Registers,''  and  ''An- 
imal Reports,"  by  SUte  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

EncoftragemenL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulklbt,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  first  anniversary  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association, 
we  have  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future :  and  that  from  the  spirit  manifested  by 
members  present,  and  fit)m  letters  received  firom  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  this  movement,  (but  unavoidably  absent,)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  Uie  work  we  have  initiated,  until  our  object  shall  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  HUl,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Cincinnati 
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ZALMON  RICHARDS. 


Zalhok  RiCHABOfl,  the  first  President  of  the  Nattokal  Txachebs'  Associa- 
tion, was  bom  in  Cammington,  Mass.,  August  11,  1811.  After  attending  an 
ordinary  District  School  of  the  town,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
joyed the  instructions,  for  two  terms,  of  the  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  in  the  Acade- 
my, which  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Cumming^n,  had  established  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  higher  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  small,  but  difficult  District  School  in  the  town  of  Savoyt 
where  his  success  was  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  continue 
his  studies  through  eyen  a  college  course,  and  earn  the  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense by  teaching  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  scanty  remuneration  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  country  towns  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  allow  of  much,  or  rapid 
accumulation,  so  young  Richards,  in  addition  to  bis  winter^s  teaching,  worked 
three  summers  as  a  mason,  to  obtain  the  preparation  for  entering  the' 
Fresliman  Class  of  Williams  Ck)llege,  in  the  winter  of  1832-3.  By  teaching 
every  winter  in  District  and  Select  Schools,  and  Cummington  Academy,  he  met 
the  expenses  of  his  college  residence,  and  graduated  in  August,  1836,  having 
maintained  a  high  position  in  his  classy  obtaining  the  prize  for  elocution  during 
his  junior  year,  and  being  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  exercises  of  commence- 
ment During  his  senior  year,  he  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  President  Hopkins.  ^ 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Richards  declining  other  invitations,  took  the  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Cummington,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years — ^assisted  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  by  his  wife,  he  having  married  Miss  Minerva  A.  Todd,  of 
Cliesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1837 — a  lady  of  congenial  tastes,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was,  for  two  years  before  her 
marriage,  the  successftil  Principal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Harvard. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Richards  became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Stillwater,  New 
York,  and  whUe  there,  he  conducted  the  first  and  second  Teachers'  Institutes, 
organized  for  the  county  by  the  County  Buperintendent.  His  success  hi  this 
difficult  and  delicate  work,  led  to  his  being  employed  by  Gov.  Eaton,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont,  to  take  the  charge  of  eleven  Institutes^ 
and  to  his  being  urgently  invited  to  establish  a  Normal  School  in  that  State. 

In  December,  1848,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Preparatoiy  Department  of 

Columbian  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  until 

1851,  when  he  established  the  Union  Academy  in  the  same  city.    Althoagh 

laboring  earnestly  and  fiuthfully  in  his  own  school,  in  which  he  has  been  greatly 

assisted  by  his  wife,  in  the  Female  Department,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 

Public  Schools  of  Washington,  and  was  chiefly  histrumental  in  organizing  the 

first  Teachers*  Aisociation  in  the  District,  and  in  establishing  and  conducting 

the  exerdses  of  the  first  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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ANDREW  J.  BICKOFF. 


AiTDBEW  J.  BiCKOFF,  the  oeocmd  Presideiit  of  the  Hational  Teachers'  Amo- 
dation,  waa  bom  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1824.  When  he  waa  seren 
jeara  old  his  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  received  his  education  in 
Woodward  Ck>llege.  In  1840,  when  he  was  sixteen  jears  old,  he  commeneed 
ieaching  in  a  niral  district  in  Hamilton  County  near  Cincinnati,  and  after  tbre« 
years  suooeasful  experience,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Fublio  Schools 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohiow  This  position  he  filled  for  five  years,  bringing  order  out 
of  the  confUsion  in  which  he  found  the  sdiools,  and  making  the  higher  school 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Rickoff  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1848,  to  enter  as  first  assistant  the  Sixth 
District  Public  School,  of  which  he  became  Principal  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year.  He  resigned  his  position  in  this  school  in  1861,  to  engage  in  other  busi< 
nees;  but  in  1854,  he  was  called  back  to  the  educational  service,  by  being  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  (J^cinnatl  In  this  broad  field  of  labor 
he  found  enough  to  tax  all  his  energies  and  time.  After  making  himself  famil- 
iikt  with  the  schools  of  every  grade,  and  studying  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  other  large  cities,  he  began  at  the  beginning  with  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  commenced  there  a  plan  of  clasaification,  which  he  gradually  introduced 
into  all  the  grades  above,  giving  the  teachers  more  time,  and  the  pupils  a  grad- 
uated course  of  instruction  by  which  their  interest  in  their  studies  was  constantly 
maintained.  Arithmetical  solutions  on  the  blackboard,  written  exercises  in  the 
English  language,  vocal  gymnastics,  and  oral  lessons  on  real  objects,  took  the 
place  of  old  methods,  to  the  jostling  of  old  ideas  and  the  awaking  of  much  op- 
IKwition,  but  to  the  undeniable  improvement  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  moat  important  measures  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Rickoff,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  grade  of  schools,  now  known  as  the  Grammar  or  Interme- 
diate, between  the  District  and  the  High  Schools,  and  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  former,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  the  latter.  In  the  schools  of  this 
grade  he  introduced  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  by  confining  each 
teacher  to  instruction  in  one,  or  at  most  two  branches.  Into  all  the  schools  he 
introduced  frequent  written  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  the  pupils 
were  classified.  To  the  subject  of  moral  training,  he  secured  additional  time 
from  all  the  teachers,  and  into  several  of  the  schools  he  introduced  regular  gym- 
nastic exercises.  He  abated  the  alarming  evil  of  the  irregularity  of^ttendance. 
To  give  uniformity  to  the  methods  of  all  the  schools  and  classes  in  the  same 
building,  the  principal  was  required  to  spend  an  hour  each  day  in  directing  and 
supervising  the  labors  of  his  assistants ;  all  the  teachers  of  each  section,  and  of 
the  whole  city,  were  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for  discussions,  and 
also  to  make  frequent  written  returns  of  the  condition  of  their  schools. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  four  years*  term,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Rickoff 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Superintendent,  and  established  a 
school  of  his  own,  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  could  carry  out  his  own  views  of 
organization  and  method,  and  to  which  he  devotes  his  best  energies. 
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1859. 

The  Thtbd  Sissiok,  or  Second  Ajsvjjal  Kmnsa  or  thb  Katioital 
TxACHEBS*  AB80CIATI0K,  WAS  held  at  Washington,  District  of  Ck>lumbiay  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Augiist,  1869. 

FreaiderU, 

ANDREW  J.  BIGKOFF,  Cincumati,  Ohiou 

Vke-Fretidenta^ 

T.  W.  Vauditdi^  of  New  Toik.  C.  E.  Hotxt,  of  Illiiioifl. 

D.  B.  Hagab,  of  Maflsachusetts.  I.  W.  Andrkws^  of  Ohio. 

B.  M.  KsBB,  of  Pennflgrlyania.  A.  Dbubt,  of  Kentack7. 

J.  F.  Gamm,  of  Geoigia.  Dakiel  Bxad^  of  Wiaconain. 

J.  8.  Adamb,  of  Yermont  J.  N.  MoJiltov,  of  Maiyland. 

B.  T.  HoYT,  of  Iowa.  Thomas  G.  BaAOO,  of  Alabama. 

Secrekuyf 

J.  W.  BuiALBT,  Brookljn,  New  York. 

l^eamrerf 

G.  S.  Penvsll,  Missouri. 

OouMdarSf 

James  Gruiksbahk,  New  Yoric.  0.  G.  Nbstlbsode,  Iowa. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts.  L.  G.  D&afbb,  Wisconsin. 

8.  B.  QuMiiBRi^  New  Jersej.  Isaac  Stone,  lUinois. 

J.  D.  Yeates,  Maryland.  £.  P.  Golb,  Indiana. 

8.  L  G.  SwEZET,  Alabama^  B.  MoMhuln,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  DODD,  Kentucky.  O.  0.  Wight,  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  D.  TiBAELL^  Missouri.  H.  G.  HiCEOK,  Pennsylvania. 

G.  Pease,  Yennont 

The  foHowing  synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  is  condensed  from  the  Oflkaal 
Jounal  of  the  Secretary,  published  in  pamphlet  Ibrm.* 

LEOTUBBS^  PAPEBS,  AND  BEPOBIB. 

Ihtboductoby  Addbess— i^mieur  of  (he  EdueaHonai  System^  amd  (he  Sjn^tere  of 
ihe  As$ociation  m  relation  (hereto.  By  the  President,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Gincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Jha  Jmpcrkmee  of  OMl  PoUty  as  o  Branek  of  Popular  EduoaHon,  By  FtoC 
Daniel  Read,  of  the  UniTeisity  of  Wisconsin,  ^adison,  Wisconsin. 

the  Place  ChritUcmity  ehaidd  occupy  in  American  EduooM/on,  By  Elbbidob 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Gonnecticut 

Erroro  in  the  Affmdee  through  which  Mankind  paee  inthopmromtofKnowlodffi, 
By  J.  N.  McJiLTON,  D.  D.,  Treasurer  of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryhmd. 

Suggestions  on  Popular  Iiuiruetion,    By  H.  L.  Stuabt,  of  New  York. 

Oondition  of  Education  in  Mexico.    By  J.  Esooba,  of  Gli^uahua,  Mexico. 


*  Journal  of  the  Proceedinfi  of  the  Natiomal  Tiachkrs'  Assooiatiom,  held  In  Wadi- 
loKton,  D.  Cm  Aufott  lOch,  1  Itb,  ind  12th,  1869.    Washingtoo,  20  ptgra. 

This  doenmeai  Ineludea  none  of  the  Leetures.  That  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  ChriatianHy  in  Amtri- 
cta  Schools,  wiU  be  found  In  the  ^AmsHean  Jcmnud  qf  EdueatUmy"  VoL  XIV. 
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RKPOSTB  Oir  THE  STATE  OF  EDUGATIOV. 

Beports  were  made  by  MeflsnB.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  Smtth,  of  Con- 
necticut; Cruikshakk,  of  New  York;  Robebts,  of  Pennsylvania;  McJiltok, 
of  Maryland;  Tatlob,  of  Delaware ;  Ed  wabds,  of  Virginia;  Eluott,  of  North 
Carolina;  Turnbb,  of  Florida,  for  South  Carolina;  Cruikshakk,  of  New  York, 
for  Alabama;  Turner,  of  Florida;  Duncan,  of  Ohio;  J.  R.  Siirni,  of  Indiana ; 
8TARKE,  for  Missouri;  Eucar  and  Stone,  for  Illinois;  Read  and  Craig,  for 
Wisconsin;  and  Nestlerode,  for  Iowa;  on  the  following  questions: 

Have  you  a  State  System  of  Free  Public  Instruction,  and  how  iar  does  it  meel 
the  wants  of  the  people? 
Have  you  Normal  Schools?    Teachers^  Institutes?  and  a  State  Association? 
To  what  extent  does  the  graded  system  of  Schools  extend  in  your  State? 
Have  you  Public  Libraries  establiKhed  by  State  autliority  ? 
Wliat  educational  progress  have  you  made  during  the  past  year? 

BESOLUnONa 

EducaUonal  FeriodicaL 

Mr.  Valenizhb  reported  the  plan  of  a  Periodical  as  the  oi^gan  of  the  Ano- 
dation,  as  follows: 

1.  That  its  publication  commence  in  this  city  on  the  1st  of  October  next 

2.  That  the  form  of  said  periodical  be  that  of  a  quarto;  that  it  be  issued  once 
a  month  at  tlie  subscription  price  of  60  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

3.  That  one  column  of  said  paper  be  devoted  to  each  State  in  tiie  Union,  to 
be  headed  with  the  name  of  that  State,  under  which  sljall  be  properly  arranged 
the  items  of  educational  news  from  that  State,  with  such  other  articles  as  the 
Corresponding  Editor  of  that  State  may  furnish. 

4.  That  one  corresponding  editor  be  appointed  in  each  State,  whose  duty  it 
■hall  be  to  furnish  all  items  and  general  matter  from  bis  own  State ;  that  such 
editor  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  officers  or  Directpiy  of  this  body,  and  that 
said  editor  be  appointed  annually. 

5.  That  the  immediate  publication  and  control  of  the  journal  be  committed 
to  the  charge  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  where  the 
ftame  shall  be  published. 

6.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  editor  or  corresponding 
editor,  except  to  Uiose  who  prepare  the  matter  and  supervise  its  publication ; 
and  tliat  such  compensation  be  allowed  to  those  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
deem  proper. 

7.  That  all  profits  accruing  fVom  the  publication  be  paid  over  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  and  that  all  deficits  of  the  same, 
be  paid  from  its  funds. 

8.  That  the  name  of  said  Journal  be  "  The  National  Tbaohsb.** 

Report  and  Plan  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directora 
Death  or  Horace  Mann. 

Whereas  Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Hann,  late  President  of  Antioch  College,  and  a  member  of  this  body :  therefore^ 

Resolved,  1.  That  by  this  affliction  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  lost  a  friend  whose  distinguished  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  every  lover  of 
his  race.  ^ 

2.  Tliat  by  his  persistent  and  untiring  labors  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  in- 
struction, his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  enterprises  of  reform  and  philanthropy, 
not  less  than  by  his  brilliant  talents,  great  learning,  and  high  moral  qualities, 
the  name  of  Horace  Mann,  is  sacredly  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  those 
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who  were  associated  with  him,  and  all  who  love  the  great  cause  in  which  his 
life  was  so  devotedly  spent 

3.  That  as  members  of  this  Association,  we  shall  ever  cherish  a  lively  reool- 
lection  of  the  interest  which  our  departed  friend  took  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  this  body ;  and  that  as  the  highest  respect  we  can  show  for  his  memory, 
we  will  endeavor  to  follow  his  example  and  imitate  his  many  virtues. 

4.  That  we  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to 
the  students  and  officers  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the 
circle  of  personal  friends  upon  whom  this  sudden  blow  must  Ml  with  crushing 
weight,  and  trust  that  the  consolations  of  Heaven  will  be  afTorded  them  in  this 
hour  of  trial  and  bereavement 

5.  That  a  oopy  of  these  resolutions  be  made  out  and  duly  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  fiunUy  of  the  deceased. 

JBdneoUonatl  SitUitiics, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
specting the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  next  Census,  and  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agency,  to  collect  and  dissem- 
inate the  statistics  of  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Messrs.  RbaI),  of  Wisconsin,  McJilton,  of  Maryland,  and  Starke,  of  Mis- 
souri, appointed. 

School  Registen  and  School  Records, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Pkkkell^  Stokb,  McJiltok,  and  Bickoff. 

ChriaUan  Bdigion. 

Beaohed^  That  the  inculcation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and  we  sliould  be 
pleased  to  see  every  teacher  in  our  broad  land  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  yet  we 
would  not  shut  the  doors  of  our  school-houses  upon  well  qualified  and  apt 
teachers  because  they  do  not  hold  membership  in  any  religious  denomination. 

General  Besolutions. 

Resoloedf  I.  That  this  Association  finds  much  cause  for  gratification  in  the 
(act,  tliat  although  this  is  only  the  second  occasion  of  assembling  so  many  re- 
presentatives of  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  fVom  so  many  and  di^* 
tant  States  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  that  inconceivably  important 
subject^  the  right  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  and  in  the  additional  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under  which  its  members  have  labored, 
arising  fW>m  a  want  of  previous  acquaintance  and  correspondence,  of  formal 
preparation  for  tlie  specific  business  of  such  a  body,  and  especially  from  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  l«^t  meeting  to  prepare  business 
for  this,  that  so  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made,  so  great  an  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  we  are  embarked,  and  so  great 
a  hope  inspired  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Association  will  certainly  con- 
tribute much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  and  practical  education  in 
our  &vored  land. 

2.  The  tlianks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  Rickoff  and 
BuLKunr,  the  retiring  President  and  Seo^tary.  To  those  Roads  that  have 
shown  their  liberality  in  reducing  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members,  by 
their  generous  arrangementa  To  the  citizens  of  Washington,  for  their  generous 
boptt^ities.  To  the  several  reporters  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  for  the  published 
reports  of  the  proceedings.  To  the  R<^nts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  use  of  its  HalL  To  the  Hotels  that  entertamed  its  members  at  a  reduced 
diarge. 

VuU  to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  and  Afouni  Vernon, 

The  Association  paid  their  respects  to  the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 

(who  also  attended  a  session  of  the  Association,)  and  after  the  acyoumment,  made 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country.'' 
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the  EckuxUianai  Tsndenciet  and  Progress  of  (he  Fast  Thirty  Tears.  By  Pro£ 
Damul  Read,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  WiaooDsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Laws  of  Nature.  By  Pro£  John  Young,  of  the  North  Western  Christian 
UniTorsity,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Moral  Educaium.  By  John  D.  Philbbick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^ 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Teachers  Motives.  By  Hobaob  M^mr,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege^ Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS,   BBSOLUnONS,  ETa 

CkmstiiviMn. 

The  word  "biennially  "  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  was  changed 
BO  as  to  read  aamwuly. 

Condition  of  Edvcaiion  in  the  several  States. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  Messrs.  Shtib, 
of  Ohio;  Drurt,  of  Kentucky;  Keeb,  of  Pennsylyania ;  Philbricr,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; DivoLL,  of  Missouri;  Braoo,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

J\irochial  Softools. 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Knowlton,  Hoyt,  Makn,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  Richards,  Thoupson  of  Indiana, 
TuoKEBiCAN,  Mat,  Stone  of  lowa^  and  Younq.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Yalentinb,  were  adopted. 

Resobfed,  That  in  endeayoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  ^neral  educa- 
tion, this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  labor,  but  that  all  teachers,  Vhether  in  col- 
leges, academies,  public,  priyate,  or  parochial  schools,  in  eyery  part  of  our  land, 
shall  be  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

Eeoolvedf  That  while  we  regard  schools  established  by  priyate  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  most  yaluable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  public  education,  we  neyertheless  hold  that  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  proyide  the  means  for  the  full  and  ftee  education  of  all  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 

Mr.  Philbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  '^American  Journal  of  EducaHon,^*  edited  by  Henrt  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  yalue,  and  one  which  dcseryes  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

/\<52k;  JBigh  Schools,  School  Regisicrs,  Annual  Reports,  Ac. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  ^^A  Course  of 
Study  for  JPublie  High  Schools,''  a  uniform  plan  of  ^'School  Registers,"  and  "Jfi- 
mKd  Reports^"  by  State  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

EncouragefnenL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulklbt,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resoived,  That  in  this  first  anniyersary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
we  haye  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future :  and  that  fVom  the  spirit  manifested  by 
members  present,  and  from  letters  receiyed  from  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  this  moyement,  (but  unayoidably  absent^)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  the  work  we  haye  initiated,  until  our  object  shall  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  Hill,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Cincinnati 
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BBSOLUnOKS  AND  DIBOnflSIONS. 

The  Amsrioan  JowmaL  of  EdtteaHon* 

Profeaaor  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  reaolution: 

Sesolved,  1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  Barnard's 
"American  Joumai  of  EducoJAon^^*  as  the  most  complete  and  oomprehensiye 
educational  periodical  that  is  published  in  the  English  language. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  the  country  owe  it  alike  to  their  own  elevation  and 
improvement,  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  education,  to  give  this  Journal 
their  most  hearty  oodperation  and  support. 

3.  That  we  can  and  will  raise  a  list  of  one  hundred  new  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  at  our  present  meeting. 

The  resolutions  were  ably  discussed,  and  heartily  concurred  in  by  Messrs. 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts;  McJtltok,  of  Mary- 
land; W.  H.  Wells,  of  Illinois;  McEluoott,  of  New  York;  Richards,  of 
Washington  City;  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina; 
Ansoroe,  of  Massachusetts;  Hencklb,  of  Ohio;  and  Puilbrice,  of  Boston. 
Adopted. 

Oral  Instruction^  and  the  proper  Use  of  Text-Books, 

Mr.  Ansoroe,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by 
Stowitz,  Greekleaf,  and  Webster,  of  New  York ;  E.  P.  Stone,  and  Nor- 
throp, of  Massachusetts;  Marvin,  of  Ohio;  and  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Adult  Education. 

Discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts ;  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  H.  E.  Oliver,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
Closed  with  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved^  That  the  education  of  adults,  who,  fh>m  any  cause,  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  blessings,  in  their  earlier  days,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  all  teachers,  and  friends  of  humanity. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  tlie  formation  of  aduU  classes,  in  con- 
nection with  evening  schools,  to  the  attention  and  coSperation  of  School  Com- 
mittees, Boards  of  Education,  and  Philanthropists,  in  all  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  such  persons  are  usually  found. 

The  Beating  and  VentHaiing  of  School  Buildvngs. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Pro£  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  further  dis- 
cussed by  Richards,  of  Washington ;  Henckle,  of  Ohio ;  and  Wells,  of 
Chicago,  dosed  with  appointing  Messra  Phelps,  Richards,  Henckle,  Wells, 
and  Northrop,  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Physical  Culture. 

Introduced  by  resolutions  by  Mr.  Whitb,  of  Chicago,  and  discussed  by  Rich- 
ards, Grosvener,  and  Ouver. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recogrnizes  a  thorough  and  judicious  system  of 
physical  culture,  as  the  only  basis  for  the  full  and  complete  development  of  our 
mental  and  moral  faculties;  and  that  any  system  of  instruction,  which  does  not 
actively  recognize  the  importanoe  of  physical  education,  fails  in  accomplishing 
the  great  ends  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  school  committees,  and  others  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools,  by  positive  en- 
actment, the  careful  observance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  a  system  of  school- 
room gymnastics  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  pupils. 

*  Proceedingi  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  ftc,  held  at  Buffalo,  August  8,  1860.    88  pafee. 
Lectures  by  Prof.  North,  Mr.  Wblu,  Mr.  YouiiAica,  Mr.  Kkkblaitd,  Mr.  Uott,  and  Mr 
Ohcstbr,  were  not  publiahed. 
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Phatuiie  A^thabeL 

Resolutions  of  committee  discussed  by  Messrs.  Richards,  GrostxksRi 
diowiTS,  GriswolDi  Oruikshank,  Wells,  McJilton,  Shbldon,  and  Philbrick. 

Reaolvedf  That  this  Association  entertains  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Universal  Alphabetic  notation, 
based  upon  the  phonetic  elements  of  language. 

Seaolved,  That  we  will  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  annnally,  whose  dutj 
it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  schemes  of  phonetic  representation ;  correspond 
with  and  call  to  their  aid  such  pereons  and  scholars,  as  feel  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the  reform. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ;  C.  S.  Pbv- 
keli^  of  St.  Louis;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Educational  Benefaction  of  Fatd  IhmuTn. 

Prof.  Phblps,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Paul  Farnuh,  of  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  which  were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Dispenser  of  events  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  that  noble  hearted  citizen  and  generous  patron  of 
education,  Paul  Farxum,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  therefore, 

Resobfed,  1.  That  this  Association  will  ever  cherish  with  profound  reverence, 
the  memory  of  one,  who,  when  living,  manifested  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  That  Mr.  Farnuh,  by  his  generous  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
•id  the  cause  of  Normal  Schools  in  our  country,  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
the  elevation  of  our  noble  profession ;  and  entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  immortal  worth  of  sound  culture. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
with  th<;m,  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  the  lamented  dead. 

JieaobUians  on  the  PteaidenCa  Addreea, 

Mr.  Stoke,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  sub- 
mitted the  foUowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  recognize  in  the  principle  of  association,  an  element  of 
power  and  influence;  and  that  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  educational 
reform  and  progress,  and  as  understood  by  this  Association,  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate  great  good  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  throughout  the  country. 

2.  That  we  feel  the  necessity  and  great  importance  of  a  National  System  of 
Statistics:  and  that  we  recommend  correspondence  with  the  several  School  de- 
partments of  the  States  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the 
Attainment  of  tliis  end. 

3.  That  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  most  important  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
which  we  have  initiated ;  and  that  such  a  department  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education  throughout  the  co'jntry; 
giving  unity,  imparting  strength,  and  harmonizing  eflbrts,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  learning. 

4.  That  intellectual  culture,  and  the  physical  development  of  man,  are  not  cf 
themselves  sufficient  to  prepare^  us  for  the  mission  of  life,  and  the  high  ends  of 
creation;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  afid  the  education  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  our  being,  are  indispensable  to  our  highest  happiness,  and 
the  greatest  good  of  the  race. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
urge  upon  that  body  the  necessary  action  to  secure  the  object  aforesaid. 

The  a(iyoumment  was  followed  by  an  Excursion  of  the  Members  to  Niagara 
F&lls,  for  which  arrangenients  were  made  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Buffalo. 
Twenty  States  were  represented. 


JOHN  D.  FHILBRICE. 


Jomr  Din>urr  Pbilbbick,  who  has  had  «  saooeeBfol  experience  as  teacher, 
both  aa  assistant  and  principal,  in  public  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  Dis- 
trict School  to  the  Kormal  Seminary ;  has  administered  systems  of  public  in- 
struction under  Cit^  and  State  organisation,  and  presided  over  County,  State,  and 
National  Assodstionfl  of  Teachers,  was  bom  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1818.  With  only  the  scanty  resources  of  elementary  in- 
struction, afforded  to  a  fiimily  in  moderate  circumstances,  by  a  poor  district,  in  an 
agricultural  town,  young  Phiibrick  resolved  to  work  his  way  to,  and  through 
eoUege,  and  start  in  life  with  such  advantages  as  a  diligent  improvement  of 
a  oollegiate  course  could  give.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  graduated  in  1842 — shaving  served  his  apprenticeship  in  teaching  a  district 
school  in  his  native  town,  for  two  winters,  while  preparing  for  college,  and  for 
three  winters  in  Danvera,  Mass.,  while  a  member  of  Dartmouth. 

After  graduating  he  was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public  High 
School  of  Roxbury,  for  two  years,  and  theu  for  one  year  more,  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Boston,  under  that  eminent  and  veteran  teacher,  Thomas  Sher- 
win.  Such  was  his  success  as  assistant,  that  at  the  expiration  of  Uie  year,  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  Writing  Department  of  the  Mayhew  School,  and  in 
1847,  he  was  selected  to  organise  the  **  single  headed  system  '^  as  Principal  of  the 
new  Quincy  Grammar  School  In  this  work  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
bis  success  greatly  fiicilitated  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  of  organiza- 
tion into  all  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  While  in  this  school,  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  took  an  active  part  m  the  organization,  and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  in  the  "MoMochuseUa  Teacfier" — ^keeping  himself  abreast  the  educational 
movements  and  literature  of  the  times.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
then  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Phiibrick,  in  1862,  was  elected  Associate  Principal. 
Believing  that  here  was  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  educational  activity  and 
usefulness,  he  left  his  assured  position,  and  higher  salary  in  Boston,  and  entered, 
with  a  hearty  love  of  hard  work,  upon  his  new  duties  of  teachmg  teachers,  and 
cooperating  with  tlie  Superintendent  in  administering  the  school  system  of 
Connecticut  On  Mr.  Barnard's  resignation,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  became  State  Superintendent  After  two 
years  of  experience  in  this  new  field,  during  which  period  he  achieved  several 
hnportant  changes  in  the  system,*  Mr.  Phiibrick  Was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January, 
1867.  Here  he  began  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Primary  Schools,  and  advanc- 
ing year  by  year,  has  made  his  carefliUy  considered,  prudent,  and  persevering 
labors  felt  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

•For  a  foil  aecoant  of  Mr.  Phabrick's  labon  id  Connecticttt,  tea  **  7*A«  Cnueetiemt  C^anma 
Mek^  JourwU*"  for  185a 
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*  For  a  fhO  Aeeoost  of  Mr.  Pbflbrtek*t  bbon  in  Connecticut,  mo  **  Tk$  CtnnmticiU  Cmmros 
Mdu0l  Jwnai;'  §ot  185a 
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1863.' 

The  Fiith  Session,  ob  Foubth  AnkuaIi  l£sETiKa  of  thx  National  Tnaok- 
XBs'  Association,  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th,  6tfa,  and  7th  of  Augui^ 
with  the  following  offlcera  elected  in  1850. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBBICK,  Boston,  Masaachuaetts. 

"Vke-FrendentSt 

William  Bobbbtb,  Philadelphia^  Pa.  Wk.  F.  Phslps,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

G.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Ck>nn.  C.  G.  Nbstlbbodb,  Tipton,  lowik 

Isaac  Stonb,  Jr.,  Kenosha^  Wis.  R.  McMillan,  Salem,  Ohio. 

C.  S.  Pennell,  St  Louia,  Mo.  Jakes  O.  Euot,  Faison's,  N.  0. 

C  K  Allen,  Madison,  Wis.  Z.  Bichabds,  Washington,  D.  0. 

J.  N.  MoJiLTON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Charles  Ansorqe,  Dorchester,  Maiii 

Jaxxs  Cbuikbhank:,  Albany,  New  York. 

TreaaureTf 

0.  C.  Wight,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CounaelorSj 

Wm.  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  lU.  W.  K  Sheldon,  West  Newton,  Mail. 

C  H.  GiLDEBSLEEVB,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

K  J.  Bbodie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  Charleston,  a  0. 

David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  J.  Escobar,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Bichabd  Edwards,  St  Louis,  Mo.  D.  McN.  Turner,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

T.  C.  Taylor,  Wilmmgton,  Del  J.  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco^  Oal. 

Si  Scott,  Alexandria)  Ya.  D.  Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  City,  la. 

S.  H.  Wiley,  Salisbury,  N.  0.  E.  Danforth,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham  Me.  J.  Basil,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TSiesday^  August  5,  1863. 
The  Association  met  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'dod^ 

A.  M.,  by  the  President^  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston. 
The  seaaion  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Chicaga 
WiLUAM  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicag6^ 

welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following  address: — 

I  rise,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  and  the  citicens 
of  Chicago,  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  to 
our  city. 

For  myseU)  I  may  say,  and  for  many  of  my  associates,  there  is  an  intensity 
of  interest  in  this  greeting  which  rises  far  above  the  formality  of  an  ordinary 
welcome.  We  ourselves,  have  come  to  Chicago^  from  all  the  different  States 
now  represented  in  this  Association. 

It  is  our  own  kindred  and  friends,  our  former  associates,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel  in  other  days,  that  we  now  welcome  to  our  adopted  home. 

And  first,  with  hearts  ftill  of  affection  and  gratitude,  we  welcome  New  Eng- 
land, mother  of  schools.  Yours  are  the  honored  names  of  Bussell,  and  Carter, 
and  Gallaudet,  and  Woodbridge,  and  Mann,  and  Barnard,  and  Emerson,  and  Z. 
P.  Grant,  and  Mary  Lyon,  and  a  hundred  other  lights  of  the  firat  magnitude  in 
the  educational  firmament,  that  will  never  cease  to  shine.  Yours  was  the  first 
Nonnal  School  in  America,  and  at  the  present  time  yours  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  educational  periodical  in  existence.    Again  we  say,  all  hail 
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New  England.  Long  will  the  newer  States  pay  you  their  homage  bj  freqneot 
visits  to  your  schools,  and  long  will  they  continue  to  profit  by  your  teachings 
and  your  example. 

Welcome,  Empire  State !  proud  in  your  position ;  commercial  metropolis  of  a 
continent,  and  peer  of  New  England,  in  your  system  of  public  instmction. 
Tours  are  the  worthy  names  of  Albert  and  John  W.  Picked  and  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  and  S.  S.  Randall;  and  to  you,  jointly  with  New  EDgland,  belongs  the 
honor  of  that  bright  name,  the  name  of  David  P.  Page,  whose  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  Yours  was  the  first  State  Teachers'  Albociation,  and  the  first  State 
Teachers'  Journal;  and  yours  is  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  to  which  all 
eyes  are  now  turned.    To  you,  also,  we  bow  as  our  instructors  and  guides. 

Welcome,  New  Jersey.  Though  small  in  area  you  have  already  written  a 
laige  page  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 

Welcome,  Maryland,  with  a  Baltimore  High  School  that  vies  with  the  Free 
Academy  of  New  York,  in  its  appointments  and  its  fruits,  and  a  KcJilton, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  educational  progress. 

Welcome,  Washington,  the  home  of  RichaitU,  the  first  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  its  present  pillars. 

Welcome,  Keystone  State,  with  your  excellent  school  system,  and  your  ex- 
cellent school  laws,  on  which  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  is  everywhere 
inscribed.  Yours  is  the  first  complete  and  legalized  system  of  Town  and  City 
Institutes  of  Teiichers  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  and  all  the  other 
States  will  watch  with  interest  the  result  of  this  grand  experiment. 

Welcome^  Ohio.  Though  young  in  years,  it  is  a  full  generation  since  you 
published  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  embodying  the  transactions  of  the  Western 
College  of  Teachers,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  that  gives  Ohio  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  American  education.  All  honor,  also,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Buckeye  State,  for  your  early  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  sustaining 
a  State  Agent  at  your  own  expense;  and  honor  to  the  name  of  Lorin  Andrews, 
who  haa  been  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a  martyr  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Nobly  and  valiantly  have  you  struggled  to  sus- 
tain both  the  Union,  and  free  schools,  and  the  success  with  which  you  have 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  challenges  our  admiration. 

And  what  sliall  I  say  to  the  States  nearer  home — to  our  own  little  family  of 
the  Northwest?  I  have  seen  the  assembled  teachers  of  Michigan,  of  Indiana^ 
of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa,  and  of  Illinois,  and  numerous  representatives  from  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  and,  brethren  and  sisters,  there  are  a  few 
things  which  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  but  we  are  young  yet,  you  know,  and 
the  old  folks  are  around  now,  and  so  I  must  desist.  But  some  other  time,  when 
we  feel  a  little  less  restraint,  we  will  have  a  fVee  talk  on  these  points  over  our 
own  tea-pot  I  may,  at  least,  extend  to  you,  as  I  do,  from  a  full  heart,  an 
earnest  welcome. 

Welcome  all,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  city  and  our  homes. 

President  Philbiuck  replied  as  follows: — 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  would  tender  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
We  appreciate  your  generous  and  liberal  hospitality,  we  sympathize  with  you 
under  your  present  circumstances,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. For  the  last  few  days,  when  I  saw  squad  after  squad,  company  after 
company  of  teachers  arrive  here  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  began 
to  feel  some  apprehension  for  your  city,  but  I  remembered  that  your  city  was 
the  miracle  of  this  continent,  that  whatever  she  undertook  to  do  she  would  do 
it  welL  I  therefore  felt  that  all  would  be  safe  in  your  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

This  meeting  is  an  extraordinaiy  one.    The  spectacle  is,  in  every  respect,  ex 
traordinary.    Such  a  spectacle  has  never  been  seen  before  on  this  continent. 
There  have,  previously,  been  large  gatherings  of  the  friends  of  education ;  but 
never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  ever  met  together  so  large  a  body 
of  teachers,  or  of  those  representing  so  generally  the  whole  country,  or  embrao- 
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bkg  a  UrgjBt  Amount  of  talent  and  repatation,  or  who  haye  done  more  to  gire 
eharaotor,  and  to  mould  the  present  educational  interests  in  the  United  Statea. 
There  are  more  than  one  thousand  of  you  here  to-day;  it  has  been  set  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  Bast  appreciate  the  particular  and  special 
welcome  which  you  give  to  us.  We  had  heard,  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic^ 
that  you  proposed  to  leave  us  out  in  the  cold ;  and  so  about  five  or  six  hundred 
of  us  fitxn  the  Yankee  nation  took  the  cars  and  the  boats  to  conle  out  and  see 
whether  you  really  meant  to  da  it  or  not  [Laughter  J  And  from  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere^  as  well  as  from  the  warmth  of  your  hearts,  we  feel  thai 
there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold  f  Applause.]  We  haye 
oome  here  in  large  numbers,  and  from  different  parts  or  the  country.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  was  introdnoed  to  the  representatiye  and  Superintendent  ^ 
Public  Schools  from  Maine,  and  the  very  next  moment  I  tumcKl  round,  and  I 
was  introdnoed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  from  TCftrmft^^  at  the 
fiwt  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  here,  not  only  representing  elementary, 
primary,  and  grammar  schools,  from  your  cities  and  your  towns,  from  your  wide 
prairies,  and  from  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Vermont,  but  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Principals,  professors  of  ooilegea,  presidents  of  colleges^ 
the  whole  of  the  educational  interests  of  America  are  represented  to-day,  on 
this  floor.  And,  sir,  if  we  came  here  to-day  for  any  merely  personal  object,  we 
should  not  feel  that  we  had  any  claim  to  your  attention  whatever.  We  have 
oome  for  no  such  object ;  we  have  come  here  from  the  different  quarters  where 
we  dwell,  some  of  us  tA  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense ;  we  have 
taken  the  vacation,  many  of  us,  which  was  needed  for  repose.  We  have  done 
so,  because  we  believe  that  education  is  the  foundation  and  very  basis  of  our  uofr* 
provement,  national  and  individual,  without  which  our  armies  may  be  victorious 
m  the  fiel<^  may  crush  our  enemies  under  their  heels,  yet  without  the  spread  ol 
education  among  the  people  our  triumphs  would  be  vain,  and  the  victories  would 
be  but  barren  victories,  yielding  no  fruit 

I  will  not  detain  you  further  except  to  say  that  we  hope  to  receive  and  give 
information  during  our  present  session,  and  that  our  conduct  and  our  proceed- 
ings may  be  such  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  pains  and  sacrifices 
you  may  make  to  promote  the  success  of  our  meeting. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  Stokb,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Jobn  F.  EBRRHABt, 
of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  to  enroll  the  names  of  delegate! 
and  other  persons  attending  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  K  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  moved  the  appointment 
of  the  usual  Committee  on  resolutions  and  business.    Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  E.  Shsldon,  of  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Piokabd,  of  Wis. ;  and 
BiCHABD  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

The  QBdnxrjLBY  asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error 
in  the  engrrossed  copy  of  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  the  word  *' Treasurer'' 
in  the  list  of  of&oera    Granted. 

A  song  of  welcome  was  then  given  by  a  quartette  of  gentlemen  of  Chicago^ 
led  by  Mr.  Gsobgb  F.  Boot. 

Several  business  announcements  were  made. 

President  Phujibick  then  presented  his  annual  address. 

Pro£  S.  S.  Grebnk,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  an  announcement  of  a  special 
ttzenrBknrto  the  MissisBippi  River,  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  Wells  stated  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  ladies  attending  the  meeting. 

The  Sbcbetart  read  a  communication  firom  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 

Anoriation,  presenting  the  credentials  of  the  following  delegates: 

A.  B.  DouoLAB,  Andes.  S.  G.  Tatlob,  Brooklyn. 

W.  N.  Babbixobb,  Troy.  K  DABffOBra,  Troy. 
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E.  D.  WiLLBB,  Oswego.  D.  W.  Fish,  RochMtor. 

£.  A.  8HELD0K,  Oswego.  D.  Holbrook,  Rochester. 

Aabok  Chadwick,  Brookl/n.  G.  Uoloombb,  Troy. 

Mr.  W.  D.  HsNicLB,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  presented  the  following  names  of  data- 
gates  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association: 

W.  B.  Henkle,  Lebanon.  M.  J.  Oatmak,  Painesyille. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Butler,  Ga  L.  M.  Oyutt,  Cleyeland. 

Wm.  Carter,  Delaware.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  Mt.  Union. 

A.  J.  BioKOFF,  CindnnatL  JF*  Merrick,  Delaware. 

Ltman  Harding,       *'  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandosky. 

£.  T.  Tappan,  "  T.  E.  Suuor,  Salem. 

£.  £.  White,  Columbus.  John  Hancock,  Cincinnati. 

Charles  S.  Rotce,  Norwalk.  M.  D.  Parker,  ** 

J.  H.  Rhodes.  8.  A.  Butts,  '* 

Miss  Jane  Babbbtt.  Miss  W.  Sherwood. 

The  delegates  were,  on  motion,  conpally  inyited  to  participate  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  the  communications  from  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  Associations  were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed Rot.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  A.  S.  KisftKT.T^  of  Iowa,  and  A.  J. 
RiCKOFP,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Chicago,  extended 
•n  invitation  to  visit  their  rooms.    A^oumed  to  meet  at  2  odock,  P.  M. 

J^flenuxm  Sesnon. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock.  President  Philbrick,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  for  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  last  sesuon. 

Mr.  Richards,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  a  universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re- 
ported progress  and  asked  fhrther  time.    Granted. 

The  Secretary  made  an  oral  report  on  statistics,  stating  the  causes  whidi 

had  prevented  the  collection  of  material  and  the  preparation  of  a  full  report 

He  moved  the  re-adoption  of  the  resolution  passed  at  last  meeting  relating  to 

(bat  subject    Carried.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Bedolued,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Counselor  elect  from  each 
Btate  represented  in  this  Association,  be  appointed  on  General  Statistics;  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
suitable  blanks  covering  the  Held  of  General  Statistics,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
jnittee,  and  to  digest  such  reports  when  returned,  and  present  at  the  next  An- 
nual Meeting  a  synopsis  thereof,  together  with  such  similar  statistics  as  he  maj 
be  able  to  collect,  from  other  States  not  represented. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pennell,  on  School  Statistics,  which  had  l^n  re-oommit- 
ted,  was  called  for,  but  no  response  being  given,  the  subject  was  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Cruikshank,  referred  to  Uie  foregoing  committee. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  addreased 
the  Association  upon  The  Bearinga  of  Popular  Sducation  on  CwilizoJion, 

At  the  dose  of  the  lecture  the  Association  was  iavored  with  a  song  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Root. 

Mr.  W.  WooDARD,  of  Chicago^  was,  on  motion,  appointed  to  superintend  tha 
issuing  of  return  tickets  to  members  of  the  Association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  membership^  presented  a  list  of 
names,  and  the  persons  reported  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

ProC  E.  A.  Grant,  LL.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then  read  a  paper  on  Tkt  OmisM 
$f  FaQnurt  and  Suoeess  among  (ho9t  who  aasume  (he  office  of  Teacher. 
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An  mWtiiliim  was  received  from  the  First  IL  B.  Chnrch,  Chicago^  to 
pate  in  their  TtiankagiTing  seryices  to-morrow. 

The  thanks  of  the  Asaodation  were  returned. 

A^jonmed  tiU  8  o^dodc,  P.  K. 

Evening  Seanon, 

The  Association  met  at  8  o^dock. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G.  D.  Bboomsli^  was  appointed  to  assist  in  engrossing  the 
■ames  of  persons  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  GfiUiKSHAirK,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to  * 
■elect  committee  of  three^  to  consider  the  same,  and  report  to  the  Assodatioa. 

Bey.  Dr.  McJiLTON,  from  the  Committee  on  State  Associations,  presented  the 
fikDowing  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Teach- 
en*  Associations  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  respectiiiilj  report;  That  the  featore 
of  correspondence  and  representation  between  the  National  Teachers'  Associi^ 
tion  and  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  thus  introduced,  is  highly  important 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the  recognition  of  ^e 
national  character  of  the  National  Teachers^  Association,  but  in  uniting  the  As- 
aodataoDs  of  the  states  In  joint  labor,  in  connection  with  a  central  body,  to 
which  they  may  communicate,  and  from  which  they  may  receive  information,  ia 
relation  to  such  improvements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  thereby 
circulating  intelligence  and  securing  progress  in  the  great  work  of  extending 
the  &cilities  of  education  throughout  the  oountiy. 

In  this  fraternization  of  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  the  educational  interests  of 
the  several  states  and  of  the  United  States,  may  be  materially  advanced,  and 
tile  teacher  greatly  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same. 
-  The  Committee  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assodation,  the  followmg 
resolutions. 

Eeaohed^  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  provide  a  suitable  book  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  correspondence  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association 
with  such  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  as  may  engage  in  the  same, — ^tbe 
names  of  the  ddegates,  and  their  communications  to  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, to  be  preserved  by  such  record. 

Reaotoedf  That  the  original  papers  of  the  several  State  Associations,  be  filed 
In  the  oJBoe  of  the  Secretary. 

The  ftpott  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  LiTTLBnsLD,  of  Mass.,  L.  L.  Oahp,  of. 
Conn.,  snd  T.  D.  Willeams,  of  Wis.,  to  act  as  door-keepers  and  ushers,  during 
the  session. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gbbgobt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  was 
intioduoed,  and'ddivered  a  lecture,  on  TKe  PhUotophy  and  Methods  m  EducaUon, 

Sboohd  Dat,  August  6, — Morning  Session, 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pbesidknt  at  8^  o'dodc,  and  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Bev.  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore. 
ProC  Q.  W.  H068,  of  Indiana^  hitroduced  the  following  resolution: 

Besohedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  what 
the  times  and  the  condition  of  the  country  demand  of  educators,  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  prindples  of  our  government;  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citisen  under  the  same. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  &  W.  Masoit,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  pi^Mr  on  Schod  QymnasUcs, 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  medium  of  oom- 

mmication  between  teadiers  and  schools. 


Tkb  eUr  appointed  Utmn.  B.  R  SiBevft,  of  Conn^  J.  M.  B.  fitau^  of  IfidL, 

and  S.  H.  Piabodt,  of  WiaooDaizL 

Mr.  W.  K  Shxldok,  moved,  that  a  committee  of  aeren  be  appointed  to 
nominate  ofiksera  for  the  ensuing  year.    Oarried.   • 
Ibe  oonmuttee  was  named  as  follows : 

W.  R  Sheldok,  of  Mass.  Z.  Riohabds^  of  D.  0. 

A.  &  KiSBKU^  of  Iowa.  .  B  P.  Wssnoir,  of  Maina 

J.  L.  PiOKASDy  of  Wisconsin.  B.  Bdwaxos,  of  Illinois. 

J.  T.  QooDsrow,  of  Kansas. 
Xhe  oliair  appointed  the  following  ocomixttee  on  Trot  H068'  resotiition : 
a.  W.  HoflS,  Indiana.  J.  IL  QBBCKmT,  KicbigWL 

J.  A.  Stbabhb,  Mass.  B.  A.  Qbaiit,  Keatookj. 

Damisl  Bxad^  Wisoonsfai. 
Mr.  Stovb^  from  the  committee  on  meml)er8h^  reported  a  list  of  names.* 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  persons  recommended  therein  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HRWgT■^  all  la^y  teachers  present  were  elected  honoraiy 
members  of  the  Association,  and  were  requested  to  teport  their  names  to  the 
Secretaiy. 

Prof.  Hailmav,  of  Kentockj,  offered  the  following  resolutiop,  whidi  was  on 
inotion  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

Besohedt  That  the  Board  of  Directors  are  requested  to  prepare  subjects  of 
general  educational  interest  for  discussion  by  the  Association,  or  tojo  arrange 
the  exercises  as  to  give  time  for  discussion  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  lec- 
turers; and  that  in  the  discussions,  no  speaker  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  tlian, 
five  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  on  the  same  sulyect  without  special  consent 

Mr.  Z.  RiOBARDfi,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  then  read  a  paper— subject :  Tk$ 
liachar  a$  an  AriitL 

At  11  o'doek,  A.  M.,  the  Associatfon  suspended  busmess  to  engage  in  exer- 
cises appropriate  to  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  as  recommended  bj  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 

Humkigwing  Exercuea. 

The  services  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  select  portions  of  scripture  by 
Rev.  Dr.  McJiltov,  Baltimore.  The  audience  then  joined  in  the  Hymn,  "  Oh 
bless  the  Lord,  my  soul,''  to  the  tune  of  Boylston. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill^  of  Harvard  College,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty,  Ever-living  God,  who,  from  eternity  to  eternity  unchangeable  in  thy 
counsels,  hast  for  us  appointed  the  incessant  changes  of  our  brief  lue  on  earth : 
we  thank  thee  that  thou  bast  also  given  us  immortal  hopes,  and  an  undying  &ith 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  thank  thee  that,  emboldened  through  his 
precious  promises,  we  may  with  immovable  confidence  rest  .upon  the  Eternal 
God  as  our  reAige,  and  feel  beneath  us  the  Everiasting  Arms. 

Leaning  ^us,  O  Holy  Father,  upon  thee,  and  beliering  that  thou  orderest  all 
things  well,  we  soaroe  dare  thank  tliee  for  one  gift  above  another,  knowing  that 
aH  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  thee;  at  pray  thee  to 
deftmd  us  from  one  temptation  n^er  than  another,  knowing  tiiat  our  perverse 
hearts,  unrestrained  by  thy  grace,  may  turn  the  choicest  opportunities  Cor  virtue 
into  occasions  of  sin. 

But  we  can  not  refrain  firom  thankbg  thee  that  thou  hast  encouraged  us  to 
love  and  fear  thy  name,  and  from  tfaankhig  thee  that  thou  hast  invited  us  to 
pour  out  our  petitiona  and  our  thanksgivings  to  tliee^  assuring  us  that  thou  aii 
readv  to  receive  us  with  more  love  and  tenderness  and  fatherly  kindness  than 
we  reel  toward  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  us. 
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If  e  oome,  therelbre^  O  God,  this  day  unto  tbee^  bearing  upon  our  bearta  tba 
burden  of  our  country's  sorrow  and  our  nation's  shame.  A  people  bleased  abora 
all  other  people  with  the  gifts  of  thy  providence  and  with  the  free  knowiedga 
of  thy  word,  we  are  yet  lifting  up  the  sword  against  each,  other,  and  filling  our 
land  with  widows  and  orphans^  weeping  for  those  slain  in  the  bloody  honran  of 
a  dvil  war. 

We  know  that  it  is  for  our  sins  that  we  are  thus  chastened,  and  we  pray  (or 
the  aid  of  thy  spirit  in  searching  out  our  own  sins,  and  in  learning  wherein  we^ 
eadi  one,  have  offended.  Let  us  not,  0  Holy  Father,  be  content  with  looking 
to  our  neighbors*  sins,  and  with  confessing  our  neighbors'  transgreasioBS,  whether 
those  sins  be,  as  we  think,  sins  of  cruelty  and  oppreasion,  or  sins  of  rash  and 
intermeddling  fanaticism.  But  may  we,  and  our  countrymen  who  join  with  us 
this  day  in  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies,  looking  each  into  our  own  hearts  and 
lives,  see  how  we  have  sinned — ^by  our  cold  indifforenee  to  the  rights  of  the  ea- 
slaved:  by  our  indolent  neglect  of  our  own  duties  as  freemen ;  by  our  failure  to 
study  the  laws  which  thou  luist  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  social  state ;  by 
our  cowardly  submission  to  injustice  ourselves,  and  our  cowardly  sufferance  of  ia- 
justioe  to  others,  or  by  our  heated  and  angry  resistance,  and  at  all  times  by  our 
fiulure  to  lean,  (with  due  submission  to  thy  will,)  upon  thine  almighty  arm  for 
help;  by  our  fkUure  to  recognize  our  relations  to  thee  and  to  man  as  thy  diil- 
dren ;  by  our  fbigetfulness  tliat  eternal  and  infinite  issues  hang  upon  all  our  ae* 
tiona,  and  that  for  tliis  weight  of  responsibility  we  are  ready  only  through  thy 
grace  in  Christ  our  Lord,  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things. 

0  Lord,  we  confess  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  people,  through  which  theae 
heavy  woes  have  been  brought  upon  u&  We  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech  thee 
to  lead  us  and  our  nation  into  the  straight  way  which  we  have  forsaken,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment of  union  and  fraternal  peace.  Let  the  awful  baptism  of  fire  and  blood, 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  purify  us  firom  our  sins  and 
bring  us  again  to  own  thy  will  as  our  highest  law,  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
Bight  and  Justice  as  no  idle,  glittering  generalities,  but  as  the  immutable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  health  for  the  souls  of  men  and  of  nations.  Let  not  the  glori- 
ous hopes  which  thy  past  dealings  with  our  nation  had  awakened  be  confounded, 
but  may  we,  trough  thy  diastisement  and  our  repentance,  become  a  nation  of 
righteousness,  opening  an  asylum  for  all  tlie  oppressed,  and  fiilfiUing  perfectly  the 
plans  of  social  order  wluch  thou  hadst  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  We  thank  thee  that  through  the  victories  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
to  our  army  and  navy,  and  through  the  changes  manifested  in  the  temper  of  our 
people^  thou  hast  again  enoourag^  these  hopes.  Perfect,  0  Father,  thy  work. 
Calm  the  raging  passions  of  thoae  who  rebel  against  order,  and  law,  and  govern* 
ment,  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  Unite  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people^ 
and  illumine  their  minds  with  dear  perceptions  of  their  duty  toward  their  coun- 
try and  toward  their  fellow  men,  and  toward  thee.  Most,  heartily  do  we  be- 
seech thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  assodated  with  him  in  civil  and  militaiy  authority, 
to  endow  them  plenteously  with  heavenly  grace,  to  give  them  wisdom  in  coun- 
sel adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  courage  and  strength  and 
succees  in  action,  that  may  at  length  restore  to  all  our  people  their  holy  rights 
and  privileges,  and  establish  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  just  government^  a  pure 
and  holy  faith,  and  public  and  private  virtue  among  us.  God  of  all  grace  and 
consolation,  vist  also,  we  beseech  thee,  with  thy  tender  care  and  consolation  aU 
those  who  are  wounded,  or  sick,  or  suffering,  or  bereaved,  by  this  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  nation.  Let  them  through  thy  grace  be  led  to  repent  each  one  of 
their  own  private  sins,  and  to  find  reconciliiUion  and  peace  vrith  thee  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  But  in  regard  to  these  sorrows  and  sufferings  brought  upon 
tiiem  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  that  they 
are  soffering  in  a  holy  oauae,  not  for  their  own  hot  for  others*  sins,  even  for  oun^ 
and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people^  and  that,  therefore,  their  wounds  and  their 
pains  and  their  griefs  are  hallowed  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  him  who 
died  on  Calvary — not  for  himselfj  but  for  us  sinners;  let  them  have  the  inward 
assurance  of  a  &ith  clearer  than  sight,  that  these  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment^  shall  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
i^oiy. 
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And  these  th«nkqgiTing8  and  Bupplications  in  behalf  of  ouraelves  and  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  in  behalf  of  our  cotintiy  and  our  people,  in 
behalf  of  our  rulers  and  our  loyal  men,  and  in  behalf  of  tiiose  who  assail  our 
feovemment  and  laws,  we  offer  in  the  worthy  name  of  Christ  our  Lord,  beseech- 
ing thee  to  accept  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  words  or  to  our  worth, 
but  according  lo  that  infinite  wisdom  and  unsearchable  love  which  thou  hast 
unto  all  men  in  bim.    Axnr. 


Key.  Dr.  Eddt,  of  Chicago,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  occasion  of  National  Thanksgiving. 

After  additional  remarks  by  Rey.  Mr.  Bbooks,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  the 
Audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  '*Soon  shall  the  last  glad  song  arise,"  to 
the  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 
•  Dr.  McJiLTOV  pronounced  the  benediction. 

[The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  the  session  of  the  American  Normal  School 

Aanciation.] 

Eoening  Session, 

The  President  called  tae  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Conyention  to  the 

importance  of  enrolling  their  names,  and  of  paying  the  annual  dues. 

•  Messrs.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  A.  P.  Stonb,  of  Massachusetts,  and  A.  J. 

BiOKorr,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  President's  Address. 

ProC  Root  &«ored  the  Association  with  a  song — J%e  Land  bey&nd  ihs  Biver, 

'  Bey.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  deliyered  a  lecture  on  Th/e  Poufers  to  be  Educated, 

Prof  Greeni^  moved  that  a  committee  of  five,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 

prepare  suitable  resolutions  to  be  offered  at  the  dose  of  this  meeting.    Carried. 

Third  Day,  August  7, — Morning  Session, 
The  Association  met  at  8(  o'clock.    Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boreuto,  of  Chicago. 
The  Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  8.  8.  Greens, 
J.  W.  BuLKLET,  W.  E.  Sheldok,  J.  L.  PicKARD,  and  Richard  Edward& 
.  Mr.  J.  TucKERMAN,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

lUsolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  what  is  termed 
fhsoretical  or  general,  and  practical  or  specific  instruction.    Adopted. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  upon  Object  Teaching. 

Mr.  William  £.  (yROSBT,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  upon  TAe  OrganuuOion 
^f  Ternary  Schools, 

'  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  flrom  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
y«ar,  reported. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  time  of  election  was  fixed  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Mr.  Tuckerman's  resolution, 
lisw :  J.  TucKERMAN,  of  Ohio^  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Michigan,  and  C.  H.  Allen,  of 
Wiaconstn. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  a  list  of 
Barnes.    The  persons  recommended,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Henrt  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  deliyered  an  address  on 
{hn^petmve  Examination  for  Admission  to  Ihe  MOOary  Academy  at  West  P&inL 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Dr.  Barnard,  was  requested  to  reduce  the 
■qbetance  of  his  discourse  t6  the  form  of  resolutions^  that  they  may  be  brought 
sp^/or  discussion,  or  appear  upon  the  records. 
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Mr.  BmKEf  of  Wisoodsui,  moved  that  a  oommittee  of  three  be  aj^KMiited  to 
ocKwider  and  report  upon  the  labject  of  Certificates  of  MemberBhip. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Stokx,  Cruik- 
8HABK,  and  T.  D.  Adams,  sach  oommittee. 

Mr.  Chabues  Ansorqs,  of  Mass^  offered  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas^  The  power  of  music  over  the  human  soul  has  been  proved  beyond 
question,  both  by  reason  and  experience ;  and,  whereas,  singing  is  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  most  popular  and  effective  kind  of  music;  therefore, 

Reaotued,  1.  That  singing  should  be  taught^  to  some  extent,  in  eveiy  publio 
acfaooL 

Besokfed,  2.  That  public  teachers,  to  whom  in  most  cases,  this  branch  of  m- 
atroction  will  be  intrusted,  should  cultivate  their  musical  fiiculties  as  much  as 
dzcomstanoea  will  admit 

Eeeoivedf  3.  That  the  publication  of  a  suitable  collection  for  teachers,  con- 
taining songs  of  a  professional,  social,  patriotic,  and  religious  character,  would 
supply  an  acknowledged  want,  and  be  likely  to  meet  fiivor. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Axsobgs,  Edwards,  MoJiltoh, 
and  Prof  Boor;  and  adopted. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  inviting  the  • 
Assodation  to  visit  their  rooms.    Accepted  with  thanks. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Barton  A.  Ulrich,  offering  an  essay  for 
publication  and  distribution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Richards,  ftxmi  the  Committee  on  a  Universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re* 
ported  informally. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  re^iommitted,  snd  J.  H.  PABTRiDas,  of  New  York^ 

was  added  to  the  committee,  in  place  of  C.  S.  Pknkell. 

Adjourned. 

AftemtHm  Session, 

On  re-assembling,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Nestlsrode,  of  Ohio^ 
to  act  as  tellers. 

The  tellers  reported  as  the  result  of  the  canvass,  that  the  ticket  nominated 
for  the  various  officers,  with  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  for  President,  was  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  frx}m  the  Oommittee  on  Business  and  Resolutions,  reported  Mr. 
Hailman's  resolution  to  the  Association,  and  moved  its  reference  to  tlie  incom- 
ing Board  of  Directors.    Carried. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Airther  reported  in  regard  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ulrich,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  this  Association  to  publish  papers  not  regularly  brought 
before  it  He  moved  its  reference  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
author.    The  paper  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  G.  W.  H068,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Teaching  the  Principles  of 
Govemmeit,  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas^  in  a  Democratic  Government,  wherein  the  people  are^  of  necessity, 
the  sovereigns,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  such  gov- 
ernment that  these  sovereigns^  the  people,  understand  the  principles  of  said 
government)  and 

Whereas,  The  exigences  of  the  times,  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and 
the  puresi  patriotism,  therefore, 

Sesolved,  1.  That  it  is  imperative,  that  the  History,  Polity  and  Constitution  of 
our  Government  be  taught  m  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
is  equal  to  the  subjects. 
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Mmokedf  2.  ThAt  this  AasocUtion  oarnestlj  eommeads  this  sabject  to  the  tt- 
tention  of  teachers,  truateea,  and  oommittee-men,  throiigbout  the  nation. 

R09otvedn  3.  That  this  teadiing  should  never  be  piiMitated  to  the  inculcat&oa 
of  merely  partizan  sentiments  and  principles. 

The  resolutions  hj  Mr.  HosB,  were  supported  by  Pro£  Grakt,  of  Kentnckj, 
Mr.  Wkll8|  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  IUchariw,  of  Washington,  and  Hon.  Johv 
Wbntwobth. 

The  report  and  reaolutioDa  were  nnanimously  adopted.  The  audience  united 
in  singing  "  America.** 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deprecate  the  discussion  of  merely  party  or  sectional 
topics,  by  Teachers'  Associations^  we  yet  deem  no  person  worthy  to  hold  the 
honorable  position  of  teacher  or  officer  in  any  educational  institution  who  is  not 
fearlessly  outspoken  and  true,  at  all  times,  both  by  voice  and  vote,  to  the  great 
questions  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  unconditional  support  of  the  National 
QoTamment,  in  this  crisis  of  our  oottntixs  fi&te. 

Hon.  J.  L.  PiCKARD,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
then  delivered  an  address  upon  The  Union  of  Labor  and  TkoughL 

Mr.  BuLKLET,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions,  that  had  been  adopted  at 
(he  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  which,  on 
motion. of  Mr.  Wbstoh,  of  Maine,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Heaolved,  That  the  loyalty  of  this  Convention  needs  no  re-assertion — ^that  we 
are  with  our  country  and  for  our  country,  now,  and  forever,  one,  and  inseparable. 

Br.  Cruikshank,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Heaolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  including  the 
lectures,  reports,  and  names  of  members  and  persons  in  attendance,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  former  members  of  the  Association. 

Besolued,  That  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication,  contributions  of  money  bo 
solicited  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer — ^the  published  copies  to  be  distributed  to 
the  persons  so  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  donations. 

Mr.  Wells  read  the  following  letter  from  Gborgb  B.  Emsbsok,  LL.  D. 

To  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — ^It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  forego  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Chicago.  But 
absolute  engagements  make  It  imperative  on  me  to  remain  at  home. 

I  longed  to  greet,  the  earnest  spirits  who,  I  know,  will  come  to  your  meeting. 
Many  of  them  are,  like  yourself  old  and  tried  friends,  men  devoted,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  g^reat  and  holy  cause  of  education.  I  wanted  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  again,  to  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom,  and  catch  from  them  anew  their 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self  consecration  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  elevation, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  at  the  wonderful,  and  most  encouraging  progress  the 
good  work  is  making  in  every  part  of  the  Free  States.  I  thank  God  that  I  hare 
Uved  to  see  the  day  when  great  numbers  of  good,  strong,  thoughtfUl,  resolute 
men,  of  the  highest  education  and  the  noblest  purposes,  are  willing  to  travel 
tfaousandi  of  miles  to  strengthen  and  encourage  eaoh  other,  and  ctovise  better 
measures,  in  a  still  higher  spirit,  for  their  future  labors.  Would  that  I  were  with 
you.  But  I  can  not  come;  my  duty  forbids,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  only 
way  for  me  is  to  do  the  work  which  God  has  placed  before  me,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  as  well  as  I  can.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  at  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children ;  that 
the  importance  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  of  training,  at  an  early  aoe,  the 
observant  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  by  the  study  of  natural  objects — ^tiie  ob- 
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Jecte  lAkh  are  manifestlj  created  for  tfaie  yeiy  lyorpoee.  I  woold  earaeetijaiid 
leepectftdlj  ask,  whether  this  path,  thus  pointed  out  and  beic^  ought  not  to 
be  poiaaed.  Whether  the  &cultiee»  thus  awakened,  are  not  to  be  regularl j  and 
methodically  ezerciaed  and  matured,  bj  similar  studiee  and  inyestigations: 
whether  those  studies  are  not,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  be  introduced  into  all 
ttie  Oommon  Schools ;  whereby  such  questk>08  as  these  may  be  answered :  What 
is  the  air  we  breathe?  What  is  its  compositk>n,  what  are  its  uses  to  man,  ta 
other  animals,  to  yegetation,  to  the  earth  ?  What  is  water  7  What  its  composi- 
tion ;  what  its  uses  in  the  world?  What  is  Uie  soil?  What  its  elements;  its 
beet  management  for  the  good  of  the  husbandmen?  What  are  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  other  animals  he  has  to  do  with? 

Bveiy  man  is,  of  necesrity,  more  or  less  a  mechanic.  Ought  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  important  applications  and  principles  to 
be  made  known,  as  early  as  possible,  to  every  child  ? 

Again,  I  would  ask,  respectfully,  but  still  more  earnestly,  whether  the  monl 
and  qpirittoal  instmction  given  in  our  Common  Schools  is,  everywhere,  siKh  aa 
becomes  a  Christian  peoirie  ?— It  is  admitted  that  the  fiumlties  ought  to  be 
developed  and  disciplined,  and  that  work  is  beginning  to  be  done  by  exercises 
expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ought  not,  above  all  others,  the  conscience,  that  fiwrnlty  by  which  we  are  led 
to  Judige  of  right  and  wiong^— ^the  light  wbidi  Qod  has  given  to  lighten  every 
one, — to  be  early  exercised  and  thus  educated?  Ought  not  this  to  be  done^  ex- 
pressly, in  every  school?  Are  there  not,  in  every  school,  some  children  whose* 
conscience  is  never  educated  at  home,  and  who,  if  it  be  not  educated  in  school, 
will  neiver,  during  chUdhood,  have  it  educated  at  idl  ?  Ought  not  every  child  to 
be  taught  the  sacrednees  of  duty  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be  taught  reverenoa 
fi>r  tmUi,  his  own  immortality  and  responsibility,  and  the  fear  and  the  love  of 
God?  And,  inasmuch  as  w^  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  which 
these  truths  and  duties  are  not  taught,  ought  they  not  to  be  taught,  carefully,  in 
•vevy  school  in  a  Christian  land? 

I  respect  the  great  wisdom  of  that  provision  of  the  Laws  of  MasaaohusettB; 
and  wish  it  were  in  the  laws  of  eveiy  State,  that  no  book  shall  be  introduced 
into  any  public  sdiool,  "calculated  to  favor  the  truth  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians.*'  The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  law  should  everywhere  be  obeyed. 
Sectarianism  must  not  be  introduced;  otherwise  a  school  is  not  a  free  sohoc^ 
But  I  know,  from  a  life's  experience,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
principles  of  morality  admitted  and  held  by  all  Christians,  are  sufficient,  and  may 
be  tai^t  without  giving  offense  to  any  one.  Ought  they  not  always  to  1m 
taught?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  using  the  Bible  in  school,  qo  as  at  once/  to 
increase  a  reverence  for  the  Scripturea  and  to  give  the  highest  authority  to  tha 
mond  and  religious  instructions  of  tlie  teacher,  than  for  him  to  read  it  daily, 
with  careflil  selection,  as  a  part  of  the  devotional  exercise^  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  contained  in  the  passage  read? 

In  tfaia  way  ha  can  toMh  and  enforce  every  one  of  the  most  important  duties^ 
Bot  on  hia  own  poor  authority,  but  on  the  divhie  authority  of  the  Saviour,  or  oi 
one  of  his  aposttesL 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  urge  the  consideration  of  these  suggestions.    If 
you  consider  them  of  any  value,  if  there  be  time,  and  if  they  have  not  been  al- 
ready presented  in  a  better  form,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  them: 
forward.    You  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  best 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  your  fHend, 

GaoBGX  B.  Emsbsov. 

BosTOH,  August  3d,  1863. 


Letters  were  also  received  from  the.  following  genUemen: — Mr.  J.  TunnET, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  O.  F.  Thatbb,  Mr.  Wic.  Bubsill,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Haoab,  Profl  A.  Cbosbt,  and  Mr.  A.  Pabxsh,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Chablm 
NoBTBBNn,  of  Connectkmt;  ProC  W.  F.  Phxlps,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  S.  P. 
Bates,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylvania;  H.  B.  WiLBtm, 
M.  D.,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  E.  WHm,  Ohio;  Mr.  Iba  Divoll,  and 
Mr.  C.  a  PsNiriti^  of  Missouri;  and  Hon.  N.  Batxkax,  of  Illinois. 

Adjourned. 
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The  Aflsodatioii  met  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Pbadt,  of  WisooDBin,  fh)m  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  re- 
cited as  follows: 

Resohfed,  That  this  Association  heartily  indorse  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
ient,— 

1.  Tliat  the  mtuation  of  the  teacher  must  he  made  desirable,  by  adequate 
^mpensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  aooommodationa,  and  by  limiting 
his  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and  self-improvement. 

2.  That  the  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualiflMl  candidates,  and  to  give  merit 
preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  That  proper  means  should  be  used  to  secure  continued  self-improvement  on 
Ibe  part  of  teachers,  including,  espedally,  commendation  and  promotion  for  ad- 
Tincement,  and  degradation  or  removal  for  delinquency. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President 
be  assigned  to  gentlemen  named  by  them,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted. 
^  On  motion  of  Mr.  Shxldon,  of  Massachusetts,  the  addresses  of  the  evening 
were  confined  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  States  were  called,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  in  brief  adr 
Presses  touching  the  condition  of  education  in  their  several  localities. 

District  of  Columbia— Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ;  Missouri — hit,  Childs; 
of  St  Louis;  New  Hampshire — A.  J.  Bubbank,  of  Keene;  Iowa— A.  S.  Kis- 
■ELL,  of  Davenport;  Maine— Hon.  E.  P.  Westoh,  State  Superintendent; 
Kansas-^J.  P.  Goodnow,  of  Topeka;  Rhode  Island— Prof.  S.  S.  Greenb,  of 
Providence ;  New  Tork — J.  "W.  Bulklet,  of  Brooklyn ;  Illinois — Hon,  J.  P. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent;  Kentucky — ProC  Hailhak,  of  Louisville; 
Michigan— J.  M.  R  Sill,  of  Detroit;  Ohio— A.  J.  RiCROrr,  of  Cincinnati 

Prof.  Root  led  in  a  song— 7%«  BaUle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

The  call  of  the  States  was  continued,  as  follows: 

Minnesota — Dr.  Ford;  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  waa  called  for,  and 
Bade  a  brief  and  pertinent  speech;  Indiana — £.  I.  RiCB;  Wisconsin — ^Hon.  J.  L. 
PiCKARD,  State  Superintendent ;  Major  W.  S.  Pops,  of  the  Army  of  the  Miss., 
reported  on  educational  matters  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana^  and  Mississippi;  Ver- 
mont— Mr.  Camp,  of  Burlington ;  a  communication  was  also  read  fixim  a  Yer- 
viont  lady;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent,  answered  for  Connecticut; 
Massachusetts — J.  A.  Stearns,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  President,  Mr.  Pbilbrick:,  alter  a  brief  address,  introduced  Mr.  WellSi 

the  President  elect,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

» 

I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  detain  the  Assodation  with  any  extended  remarks. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  of  the  responsibility 
which  I  assume  in  attempting  to  oocupy  the  chair  which  has  been  so  worthily 
filled  by  a  Richards,  a  Ricko^  a  Bulkley,  and  a  Pbilbrick. 

The  attendance  upon  our  meeting  this  year  has  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  the  next  year,  it  will  be  by 
earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association.  Will  yon 
pardon  me,  then,  if  I  solicit  thus  eariy  the  special  efforts  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  States,  in  your  respective  spheres  of  influence,  both  by  correspond- 
ence and  through  the  public  press?  If  the  delegates  now  present  will  consider 
themselves  a  special  committee  of  invitation,  and  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
during  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  precedmg  the  next  meetmg,  to 
secure  a  full  attendance,  we  shall  see  an  assemblage  of  teacbecB  infficiniit  to  flU 
the  krgtet  hall  in  the  land. 
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Tlie  hour  of  ptfting  baa  arriTed.  Let  ua  return  to  our  homea  deeply  im- 
prooaod  with  the  leaaon  that  the  teacher  faaa  no  higher  dutj  than  to  train  up 
patriota,  tfaoae  who  love  their  coontry,  who  are  loyal  to  ita  conatitution  and 

Syemmenty  and  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  livea,  if  need  be,  for  its  de- 
lae  againat  the  aaaaolta  of  rebellion  and  aeceaaion,  which  are  only  other  names 
lor  treaaon. 

ProC  GBUire  from  the  committee  on  reaolntiona  presented  the  followhig, 

which  were  adopted. 

WhereoM,  The  members  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  before  taking 
leaye  of  each  other,  and  of  the  city  to  whose  hospitality  they  are  indebted,  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  this,  their  Fifth  Annual  Session,  desire  to  make  public 
and  grateful  mention  of  the  several  parties  to  whose  considerate  kindness  and 
unremitting  efibrts  they  are  so  deeply  indexed  for  the  success  of  this,  the  crown* 
ing  meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore, 

Beaobtei^  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered 

1.  To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  especially  to  W. 
H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Sw'hools,  for  the  generous  welcome  ex- 
tended to  us  at  Uie  opening  of  the  session,  and  continued  throughout  its  entire 
course. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  that  noble  generosity  which  haa  freely  wel- 
comed to  theu"  firesides  and  homes  the  ladies  in  attendance.  • 

3.  To  the  committee  of  reception,  Messrs.  Brigga,  White,  and  Hajrwood,  for 
their  incessant  and  untiring  effbrta  to  provide  such  abundant  meana  for  the  en* 
tertainment,  convenience,  and  happiness  of  the  members. 

4.  To  the  Toung  Men*s  Association,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  kindly 
opening  to  us  their  rooms  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

5.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  Briggs  House,  the  Adams  House,  the  Tremont 
House,  the  Matteson  House,  and  Massasoit  House,  for  a  generous  reduction  of 
fare  to  the  members. 

6.  To  the  several  lecturers  for  the  very  able  and  invaluable  discussions  which 
have  given  so  elevated  a  character  to  this  meeting  of  'the  Association. 

7.  To  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  committee  on  return  tickets,  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberharl^ 
and  Mr.  O.  D.  Broomell,  committee  on  the  registry  of  names,  and  to  I.  Stone^ 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  committee,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  veiy  onerous  duties. 

8.  To  the  Daily  Journals  for  their  foithlul  and  frill  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

9.  To  Prof.  Root,  and  his  associates,  for  the  pleasure  and  relief  which  their 
songs  have  given  us. 

10.  To  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  and  steamboat  lines,  for  Uieir  gener- 
oua  reduction  of  fares,  which  has  enabled  many  teachers,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  at  home,  to  eqjoy  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  these  meetings. 

11.  To  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  faithful  and  impartial 
management  of  the  business  of  the  year  now  brought  to  a  dose. 

12.  Finally,  that  such  considerate  kindness,  so  variously  and  liberally  bestowed, 
be-tokens  an  increasing  appreciation  of  our  noble  vocation,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
pledge  anew  to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  communities  where  we  labor,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  seal  and  eflbrt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  attainment 
in  our  profession. 

The  Association  then  acyoumed. 
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GONSmUTION  OF  THS  NATIONAL  TEACHJEBS'  AS80CIATI0K. 

PRKAVBLR 

To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  intereats  of  the  profeaakm  of  teadi 
faig,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States,  w<^ 
whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  This  AsBodadon  shaJl  be  styled  the  ""yatiomd  Toachdr^  Ataodatmfk^ 

Mtmbers, 

9.  Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  in  a  public  or 
private  elementary  school,  common  school,  high  school,  academy,  or  sdentiAe 
•ohool,  college,  or  university,  or  who  is  regular^  employed  as  »  private  tutoi; 
as  the  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 

Applications  for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  such  committee  of  their  own  number  as  they  shall  ap- 
point; and  all  who  may  be  reoemmended  by  them,  and  accepted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Associa- 
tioD,  upon  paying  two  dollars,  and  signing  this  constitution. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gentlemen  may  be 
elected  as  honorary  members  by  a  two*thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and 
as  such  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  regular  members  except  those  of  voting  and 
holding  office. 

Ladies  engaged  in  teaching,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  honorary  members,  and  shall  thereby  possess  the  right  of 
presenting,  in  the  form  of  written  essays,  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  member  whom  they  may  select,)  their  views  upon  tiie  subject  assigned  for 
discussion. 

Whenever  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  abandon  the  profession  of  teach- 
hig,  or  the  business  of  editing  an  educational  journal,  or  of  superintending 
•chools,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

If  one  member  shall  be  charged  by  another  with  immoral  or  dishonorable 
conduct,  the  cfaaige  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  a  com- 
mittee as  they  shall  appoint,  and  if  the  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  them,  and 
afterward  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  person  so  charged  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  any  one  shall  omit  paying  his 
fee  for  four  years,  his  connection  with  the  Association  shall  cease. 

A  person  eligible  to  membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying^  at 
ODoe,  ten  dollan. 

Offioen. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Yioe-Presi- 
dents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  Ck)unselor  for  each  State,  District,  or 
Territory,  represented  in  the  Association.  These  officers,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice,  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  com- 
mittees from  their  own  number  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  and  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges as  by  custom  devolve  upon  and  are  enjoyed  by  a  presiding  officer.  In  his 
absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present,  shall  preside ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

'i  he  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Boaixl  of  Directors;  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation or  Board;  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may 
assign ;  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  a  Secretary  pro  tempore  may  be 
appointed. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the 
Association;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  Direct- 
ore  or  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association ;  he  shall 
also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  the  Association.  The  Treasurer  shall  give 
bondis  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  maj  be  required  bj  the  Board 
of  DirectoTBL 

The  Counselors  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  Directors  in  perform* 
ing  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directore  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body ;  sball  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association ;  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings ;  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution. 

Meeiinga, 

4.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1858,  after  which  the  regular  meetings 
shall  be  held  biennially.*  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.        (*  Altered  in  1859,  to  annually.) 

The  Boafd  of  Directors  sball  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place,  and  two 
hours  before  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Association,  and  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  sudi  other 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Bl/-Laws, 

5.  By-Laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Ck)nstitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  the 
onanimous  vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  providing  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  have  been  substantially 
proposed  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 
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WILLIAM  H.  WELLS. 


'WnjJAX  Habvxt  WELiiSi  the  fifth  President  of  the  National  TBAOHXBflf 
AssociATiOH,  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Ck>nn.,  on  the  27th  of  Februaiy,  1812.  After 
profiting,  as  only  a  few  fiarmers^  boys  do,  by  his  attendance  in  the  common 
school  of  his  district,  for  a  few  months  each  winter,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
eigoy  the  instructions  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  in  the  Academy  in  Yernon,  for 
two  terms,  and  on  the  suggestions  of  this  discerning  teacher,  he  commenced  and 
nearly  completed  the  preparatory  course  for  entering  college — paying  his  way, 
as  so  many  eminent  scholars  have  done  before  him,  by  teaching  district  schools 
in  the  winter  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  "  boarding  round/*  But  his  eye-sight 
fiiiled  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  favorite  project  He,  however, 
continued  to  teach — part  of  the  time  assisting  Mr.  Wright,  who,  appreciating  his 
aptness  to  teach,  and  anticipating  a  successful  career  for  him,  if  that  aptness 
was  cultivated,  advised  him  to  join  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  then 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  S.  R.  HalL  Here  again  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  an  appreciating  friend  in  this  eminent  educator,  who  invited  him 
to  assist  him  in  the  Seminary,  and  take  charge  of  its  model  department,  or 
practicing  classes.  Under  this  truly  normal  trainings — himself  a  hard  student 
all  the  time  in  the  studies,  which  he  was  there,  as  well  as  afterward  to  teach,  and 
also  a  teacher  of  others  who  were  leammg  to  be  teachers,  with  examples  of  the 
best  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Andover,  and  the  conversations  of  accomplished 
educators — Mr.  Wells  g^w  up  a  well  equipped  scholar  and  teacher — such  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  every  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill* 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the  "Putnam 
Free  School,"  in  Newburyport,  spending  the  year  before  entering  on  his  duties 
in  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  rendering 
the  same  kind  of  normal  service  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  After 
six  years  of  successful  experience  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School— or- 
ganizing and  establishing  that  great  English  school  on  a  firm  basis,  and  two  years 
as  successful,  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School — taking  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  CSounty  Teachers^  Associations,  as  well  as  in  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association — Mr. 
Wells,  in  June,  1856,  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  III 
In  this  new  field  of  labor,  his  large  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  his 
wide  and  carefhl  observation  in  every  grade  of  school,  his  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  educational  literature,  and  his  indefatigable  industry,  have  secured  for 
him  the  highest  reputation  as  an  administrative  officer  and  an  enlightened 
educator.  His  "English  Grammar"  enjoys  a  wide  circulation  as  a  text-book, 
and  his  "  Graded  School "  has  taken  its  place  in  the  educational  literature  of  the 
country. 

*  For  an  ntendad  momoir    ■•»  **JBaniartf*«  Awuriemm  Jnamti  tf  JU.oUiM,*'  V«L  VIIL 
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Ladiss  and  Gbntlxmsk: — ^The  position  in  whicli  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  the  association — a  position  nnsought,  nn- 
desired,  and  undeserved — ^bestowed  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  section  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  I 
live  and  labor,  and  to  be  relinquished  gladly  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion,— ^imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  inaugurating  these  proceedings 
by  an  introductory  address. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  attempt,  by  an  elaborate  per- 
formance, either  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  single  topic, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  sunmiary  of  our  proper 
aims  and  purpose,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  occasion,  and  thus 
in  a  manner  to  give  direction  and  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
may  follow.  But  this  is  not  what  I  propose.  Indeed,  since  this 
meeting  was  determined  upon,  at  a  late  day,  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  a  task.  But  what, 
imder  other  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  and  happier  times  might 
have  been  expected,  and  might  have  been  attempted,  is  scarcely 
required  now.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  hu- 
man lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  wisdom, 
IB  to  flow,  most  competent  to  shape  and  inspire  the  debates  and 
deliberations  of  this  body  of  American  educators,  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place. 

The  great  and  unparalleled  conjuncture  of  our  public  affairs,  the 
unprecedented  perils  in  which  our  national  existence  has  been,  and 
is  now  involved,  the  sharp  and  tragic  realities  of  our  mighty  strug- 
gle, demanding  the  work  of  all  hands,  the  thoughts  of  all  heads, 
and  the  devotion  of  all  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
peace,  whan  peace  shall  come ;  these  things  are  what  must  and  will 
fire  our  hearts,  and  bias  our  thoughts,  and  direct  our  aims,  and 


*  locndiietorj  Addrcai  before  tho  Natlonol  TeMhtn*  AMoclolioa  In  Chicago,  Augnal  4eh, 
16B;  bj  tbo  Preddent,  John  D.  Pbllbrick. 
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inflaence  oar  speech  and  action.  Ull  peace  and  union,  and  the  set- 
.tied  state  of  order  are  restored,  loyal  hearts  can  not  but  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  key-note  uttered  by  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  spoke  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April, 
1861,  irom  the  casemates  of  Sumter,  in  defence  of  free  government, 
of  christian  civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  utterance 
meant  duty, — duty  to  God,  duty  to  our  country, — duty  to  one 
another.  And  our  topics,  treatment,  thoughts,  views,  must  be 
moulded  and  tinged  by  the  circumstances  and  exigences  of  this  per- 
ilous crisis,  this  mighty  conflict,  and  as  patriotic  educators,  we  must 
necessarily  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  national  life,  to  political  morality,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

It  seems  proper,  however  that  I  should  present,  briefly,  some 
facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influence. 
'  It  is  now  six  years  since  this  association  was  organized.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  call  signed  and  issued  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  As- 
sociations, inviting  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  National  Teachers'  Association.  It  being  the  express 
design  of  the  movement  to  institute  a  society  which  should  bo 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  the  invitation  was  not  extended 
to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  but  was  limited  to  persons  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  language  employed 
is  this ;  "  We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  will- 
ing to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  welfare 
of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numer- 
ous minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences of  all  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  to  contri- 
bute of  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling ;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great 
educational  brotherhood.'' 

In  pursuance  of  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  designated 
time  and  place.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  won  a  title  to  confidence  by  their  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers. 
On  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  a  large  and  successful  annual 
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meeting  was  held — ^in  1858,  in  Cincinnati,  fifteen  states  being  repre- 
sented; in  1850,  in  Washington,  representatives  from  seventeen 
states  being  present;  and  in  1860,  in  BnffiUo,  with  a  representation 
from  nineteen  different  states,  and  from  the  Federal  District.  The 
proceedings  have  been  published  each  year  in  pamphlet  form,  inclu- 
ding a  part  of  the  lectures  and  papers,  which  have  been  character- 
ised by  a  good  d^ree  of  ability,  learning,  and  sound  practical  wis- 
dom.   Thus,  in  brief,  stands  our  record  up  to  1860. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1861  or  in  1862,  the  all  absorb- 
ing exigences  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  seceded  states  seeming  to  justify  and  render 
necessary  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations  as  a  society. 

But  the  period  of  inaction  has  passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  in^viduals,  and  as  an  Association,  we  still  live,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  we  meet  again  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  with  renewed  strength,  here  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  the  most  marvelous  creation  and  monument  of  American 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a  manifest  duty,  if 
we  should  not  feel  and  acknowledge,  with  profound  gratitude,  the 
fiivor  of  Heaven  in  thus  permitting  us  to  assemble  here  and  now,  in 
such  force,  undisturbed,  and  in  protecting  to  such  an  extent  the  inter- 
eats  of  education  which  we  represent,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties which  have  be&llen  the  nation. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  organizatian  is  found  in  the  (act 
that  it  is  both  national  and  pro/esnonal.  It  is  the  only  educational 
body  of  a  truly  national  character  now  existing  in  America.  Our 
educational  associations  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  a  state  or  section  of  the  country ;  and  though 
their  usefulness  is  beyond  question,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  to 
strengthen  local  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  local  ideas  and  systems. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  though  a  highly  useful  and 
honorable  society,  whose  influence  has  been,  and  is  now  widely  felt^ 
is  mainly  supported  from  the  School  Fund  of  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  held  but  one 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  England  States — most  of  its 
working  members  having  their  residence  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  claim  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be — ^truly  national  in  its  scop^ 
and  operations. 
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.  Bot  tlie  national  eharaoter  of  this  bodj  is  eyident  in  its  design 
rimd  origin^  in  the  pkee  of  its  meetings,  in  the  generality  of  its  re- 
fHresentation,  and  isideed  in  its  whole  history.  In  &ct  the  proof  is 
before  me.  I  see  within  these  walls  delegates  from  nearly  every  loyal 
atatOt  not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bnt  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore^gathered  here  at  a  point 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  plaee  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  constitution  provides  that  membership  shall  be  restiicted  to 
tiiose  who  are  actually  engi^^  in  education  as  a  business,  either  as 
teacher,  superintendent,  or  editor,  thus  securing  to  it  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional character.  This  provision,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  insure 
both  its  efficiency  and  its  perpetuity.  The  Ameriean  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1849,  and  which  flourished  six  or  seven  years,  exerting 
an  extended  and  beneficial  influence,  was  indeed  national  in  its  char^ 
acter,  but  it  was  composed  of  friends  of  education  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, and  not  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 
And  hence  it  lacked  the  essential  elements  of  vitality,  and  is  now 
known  only  as  a  thing  in  the  past.  It  was  destitute  of  that  prift- 
ciple  of  life  which  is  found  in  that  strong  cohesion,  that  enduring 
cement,  that  bond  of  union,  that  close  afiection,  which  holds  to* 
gether  those  of  the  same  guild  and  craft  and  profession,  with  ties 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel 

Its  design  and  scope  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  plan  of 
its  oi^anization.  These  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution, are  "  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States."  Thus  while  designed  to  admit  to 
membership  and  participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  represent*- 
tives  of  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  educational  insUtutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  the  humblest  infant  school  to  the 
highest  university,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  is  co^^xtensive  with 
our  country's  territory  and  its  educational  interests,  aspiring  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  rising 
generation  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  With  a  title  so  compre- 
hensive, and  with  objects  so  vast  and  important,  we  have  ventured 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  community  and  the  worid.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  our  minds 
io  the  height  of  the  great  argument  We  ought  to  take  laige 
views.  We  ought  to  be  catholic  in  spirit,  knowing  no  sects  in  r» 
ligion,  no  parties  in  politics.     We  should  come  to  this  work  and  to 
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^I0€M  deliberationt,  bringing  witli  us  nobcal  pr^dlees^  no  state 
jedootiesi  no  aaetion^  bigotvj^  We  should  come  wHh  ideas  and 
sentimenta  ^agcnmsctibed  within  no  geograpfaioal  limits,  hefmmed  in 
.by  no  mcMintain  tangea  ov  river  connes,  by  lines  of  lailitade  or  lon- 
gjutade^  bat  with  a  bixMul  comprehension  of  intelieet  and  fueling, 
With  minds  and  hearts  large  enongh  to  embrace  all  the  interests  we 
profess  to  seBfe-  remembering  ever  that  we  have  '*'  one  hope,  one 
lot»  one  life,  one  glory." 

The  first  great  object  to.  whidi  onr  efforts  are  pledged,  is  to  ele- 
vate the.  eharaoter  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  professicm  of 
leaching. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  conceriring  the  mission  of  teacb- 
ers,  bat  after,  all  that  haa  been .  said,  in  all  ages,  npon  the  sabjecl, 
more  than  jostioe  has  not  been,  and  never  can  be  done  to  the  theme. 
We  may  ss^  with  Ghaanrng,  that  there  is  no  ofSce  higher  than  that 
ef  a  .teach»  of  youth ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  ear£h  so  precious  as 
the  mind)  soal,  ofaaracterof  the  ehiid;  or,  in  the  laDgnage  of  Everett^ 
that  the  olBee  of  the  teacher^  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life^ 
is  all  important;  or  in  the  words  of  President  Humphrey,  that  the 
sehoofanaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints  for  eternity; 
his  popils  are  immortal  besags,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal 
tmder  his  hand.  Bat  soch  gaieralitiea,  however  just  and  true,  fiiB 
to  convey  to  our  minda  an  adequate  or  vivid  conception,  either  of 
the  actoal  or  possibie  results  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail.  Let  me  ooni- 
dnct.yon,  in  imagination,  to  a  modest  edifice  erected  fot  the  purpose 
of  primary  education,  in  a  retired  street  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  citiesi 
Iiet  OS  enter  and  observe  the  oceupants  and  their  doings.  Here  are 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  first  year  of  their  school- 
ing, being  finom  ^yo  to  six  years  of  age.  The  presiding  genius  who 
receives  as  so  courteously,  welcoming  us  in<  tones  of  peculiar  swee^ 
nees,  is  a  lady  whose  nataral  endowmentsand  opportunities  of  ediy- 
eatiott  have  oombiued  to  fi>rm  the  true  teacher.  The  cleanly,  tidy, 
well  behaved  chUdven,  seem  to  be  under  some  magic  influence^ 
Some  of  them,  are  firom  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  yel 
they  appear  like  a  company  <^  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  happy^^ 
eheerlal  fiices  suggest  no  unpleasant  restraint,  and  yet  perfect  ordet 
vrigns.  Here  you  seem  to  see  for  once  the  solution  of  the  eternal 
problem  of  uniting  liberty  with  law,  freedom  with  government; 
Bvery  one  is  intent  upon  work  as  Aongh  it  were  no  task,  but  an 
agreeable  pastime.    The  lessons  proceed.    How  the  mind  of  the 
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teacher  seems  to  enter  into  tbe  minds  of  the  papils  I  With  what  a 
oombination  of  patienoe,  gentleness,  sympathy  and  eneigy  eVery 
process  is  condacted*  How  the  minds  and  hearts,  of  these  children 
.open  to  receive  instruction  as  the  flower  opens  to  li^^  and  run  I 
Weariness  is  prerented  by  freqnent  and  regular  alternations  of  woHc, 
play,  and  physical  exercise.  The  air  is  kept  pare  and  the  tempera- 
tare  equable.  Here  we  see  these  scores  of  children,  without  the 
loss  of  a  day,  are  at  once  set  forward  on  the  tme  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life ;  conscience  is  awakened,  and  its  dictates  practically 
obeyed ;  manners  are  formed ;  right  habits  are  acquired ;  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  gratified  by  imparting  rational  instruction.  They 
are  taught  what  they  ne^d  first  to  know,  for  comprehending  more 
easily  what  is  to  follow.  Nothing  is  learned  which  they  will  need 
to  unlearn ;  their  first  operations  being  so  guided,  that  without  alter- 
ing any  of  their  habits,  they  can  more  easily  produce  what  is  excel- 
lent in  future.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  to  love  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true.  Their  teacher  is  to  them  the  model  and  pattern 
of  all  excellence.  Here  we  feel  sure  that  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  yet  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  nation^s  whole  bright  tribe  of  child- 
hood, were  thus  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go— so  educated  not  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  schooling,  bat 
that  in  each  successive  grade  of  their  course  they  should  be  carried 
forward  with  a  corresponding  perfection  of  skill,  till  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  whether  graduating  from  the  district  school,  from 
the  high  school,  or  from  the  university, — ^let  your  imagination  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  results,  what  moral  rectitude,  what  mental 
ability  and  accomplishment  would  be  achieved,  and  you  have  some 
notion  of  tbe  mission  of  teachers  considered  in  a  national  point  ol 
view. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  character  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  approach  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  teacher^s  mission. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  educational  history  of  America  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  find  much  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  our  efforts  in  this  high  endeavor.  Within  that 
period  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability,  influence 
and  eflSciency,  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  number  of  able 
and  learned  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  devoted  to  it,  has  been 
increased  many  fold.  The  rate  of  compensation  has  been  increased 
probably  fifty  per  cent.    Its  labors  havo  been  rendered  more  agreo- 
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able  and  afttractlTe  by  the  clasaificatioii  and  grading  of  schoola,  and 
by  the  yast  improvementa  which  have  been  made  in  school  archl* 
teetore.  At  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  schools  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
TJniTersity,  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  said  in  presence  of 
the  late  president  of  that  university,  and  an  ez-president,  that  the 
bead  of  sach  a  school  was  the  president  of  a  college  to  all  intents  and 
pniposes.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  now  found  in  most 
of  the  educating  states,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  reoogni- 
tion  of  teaching  as  a  distinct  and  liberal  profession.  WeU  did  Mi; 
Mann  say  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  normal  school  house  ever 
erected  in  America,  "  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  education  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.*' 

Already  the  highest  literature  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  claaa 
teaching  with  the  learned  professions,  an  admission  of  no  little  sig 
nificance.    In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  desirable  aitua- 
tions  in  teaching  and  superintending  schools,  some  of  the  best  grad 
nates  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  choose  this  profession  in 
preference  to  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  affording  an 
inviting  career  for  a  young  man  of  generous  ambition,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em 
ploy  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow  crea 
tores.    In  view  of  such  fiicts  as  these,  we  can  not  but  feel  encour 
aged  to  pursue  the  object^  of  this  association  with  zeal  and  ani 
nation. 

One  of  the  principle  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  accomplished  teachers.  And  this  de- 
mand will  be  increased  as  the  progress  of  education  is  advanoedi 
and  its  value  is  appreciated.  After  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  education,  it  is  substantially  what  the  teachers  make 
it  The  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  asked  ta 
describe  in  the  fewest  words,  the  best  system  of  public  instruction, 
I  should  say  it  is  that  which  secures  and  retains  the  services  of  the 
best  teachers.    To  accomplish  this,  three  things  are  requisite : 

1.  The  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  ad^ 
qoate  compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommoda? 
tions,  and  by  limiting  the  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and 
self-improvement 

3.  The  mode  of  selectiiig  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  snch 
as  to  encourage  'the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates^ 
and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  The  proper  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  continued 
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iel^improvemetit  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  and  with  this  view  they 
Aoaldy  as  far  as  practicable,  be  commended,  promoted,  and  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  their  adrancement,  and  degraded  or  removed  for 
delinqaencj  and  neglect  of  dnty. 

As  in  this  country  the  control  of  educational  affairs  rests  old- 
mately  with  the  people,  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  requires 
that  the  popular  miiid  should  be'  enlightened  upon  the  subject 
Here  then  is  the  great  paramount  work  which,  as  members  of  this 
association,  we  should  keep  in  view-^to  diffuse  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  nature  and  objects  of  education, 
its  Talue  and  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  and 
the  state ;  the  kind  and  degree  to  be  desired ;  the  means  and  metlH 
oda  of  securing  it, — ^these  are  the  great  leading  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  need  to  be  informed.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
his  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  improve 
•very  available  opportunity  to  promote  this  object,  by  his-  pen  and 
Yoice,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  educational  documents. 

Public  opinion  should  be  especially  educated  to  a  iiberal,  though 
'judicious  provision,  for  the  suj^rt  of  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  a  capital  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen,  not  without  sentiments  of  disappro^ 
bation,  a  competition  in  certain  dlties  and  towns  to  see  which  can 
flhow  the  smallest  ezpendituve  per  scholar.  I  should  ratiier  take 
pride  in  showing  how  large' a  sum  is  expended,  provided  that  the 
onday  can  be  proved  to  be  judiciously  employed.  Educational  ro- 
ports,  both  local  and  state,  constitute  the  principal  channel  through 
which  this  information  is  to  be  diffused.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  influence  of  the  twelve  Reports  of  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  f  His  fifth  Report  has 
probably  done  more  than  all  other  publications  witliin  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  convince  capitalists  of  the  Value  of  elementary 
iDitruction  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labor. 

Kotwkhstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  teachers,  inadequate  compensation  is  by  fiir  too  gene* 
laL  I  measure  the  standard  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by 
the  nte  of  salaries  paid  the  teachers.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
partioalar  schools.  Still,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best  general 
test  As  a  rule,  talent  is  sure  to  go  where  it  is  best  appreciated 
and  rewarded.  On  this  point  school  officers  and  the  people  are  not 
•nffidently  enlightened.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  every  body 
understand  that  cheap  education  must  generally  be  poor  educalioBi^ 
$nd  that  good  education  must  cost  money. 
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Bat  what  belongs  to  teachers  tkemselves  to  do  more  than  aagr 
thing  else,  in  furtherance  of  the  objeots  of  onr  Asaociationy  is  the 
■tady  of  the  sdenee  and  art  of  education-— that  department  of 
knowledge  which  is  strictly  professional  The  want  of  ^kterprise  in 
this  respect,  I  think,  may  justly  be  charged  upon  teachers  as  a  body« 
Nor  is  this  deficiency  peculisr  to  any  particular  class  or  grade  of 
teachers.  It  i4>pEes  to  professors  in  colleges  as  well  as  to  teachers 
of  common  schools,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
education  as  a  permanent  profession,  and  to  these  who  make^t  a 
temporary  sojonm  while  on  the  way  to  another  profession.  Of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are 
thoroughly  rersed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  f  But  a 
small  part  of  this  number  ever  aee  even  an  educational  periodical 
A  still  smaller  part  haye  read  any  books  on  the  subject  of  educa* 
tioa.  And  how  Teiy  few  even  of  those  who  are  roottving  theJiigher 
sslaries  can  boast  of  a  re^ctable  educational  library.  Scarody 
any  foreign  books  relating  to  the  subject  are  impcMrted,  and  the  nunn 
ber  of  volumes  annually  published  and  sold  in  this  country  is,  I  had 
almost  said,  ridiculously  small,  c<»isidering  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  readers  of  such  works.  If  proof  of  this  unwel* 
come  truth  was  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single 
publication*— I  mean  BamartPs  Journal  of  £kit$catitm^^irhkAk  has 
now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume,  a  library  in  itseK  Costing  little^ 
considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  embcaoing.  exhaustive 
treatises  on  almost  .all  departments  of  education;  yet,  I  am  tM 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
stereotype  plates.  This  fiict  is  not  complimentary  to  Aifierican 
teachers  as  a  body.  Of  the  numerous  teachers  whom  I  have  knowi% 
how  few  can  I  name  who  have  made  education  a  study,  who  hare 
read  to  any  considerable  extent  on  its  philosophy,  its  methods,  its 
institnUons,  its  biography,  and  its  literature.  Here,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is  found,  to-day,  the  most  practical  and  effieamous  means 
of  a  speedy  elevation  of  the  character  of  onr  profession.  Of  course 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  general  education  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  form  the* accomplished  teacher,  but  let  every  teacher,  ac- 
eording  to  his  ability,  procure  and  read  the  best  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  education,  and  incalculable  benefits  would  be.the  results.  It 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  efficient  meana  of  promoting  education. 

Professional  study  consists  mainly  in  learning  from  the  experience 
of  others.  This  is  the  means  and  condition  of  all  progress.  Withr 
out  it  civilization  itself  would  be  impossible.    I  know  of  nothing 
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more  anwise  in  teachers  than  that  disposition  which  too  many  have 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  personal  experience  for  information  re« 
specting  their  vocation.  Soch  teachers  rarely  attain  to  even  medi- 
ocrity in  their  profession,  and  never  to  eminent  sacceas.  The  most 
snocessfal  are  those  who  learn  from  others  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experiments. 

I  would  commend  the  wise  words  on  this  point  taken  from  ''The 
Schoolmaster,"  the  eariiest,  and  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  lan- 
guid on  education,  by  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  himself  thoroughly 
mibued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophy : 

"  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost 
only  to  him  that  is  diligently  before  instructed  with  precepts  of  well 
doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mmd^  to 
look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not 
Learning  (the  recorded  experience  of  others,)  teacheth  more  in  one 
year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise." 

I  have  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Association, — ^that 
of  elevating  the  character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  other  great  object  of  our  efforts,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution,  is  ''  to  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  province  of  our  labors.  But  of  tliia  we 
may  be  assured ;  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  improve  the  char> 
acter  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  contributes  also  to  the  progress 
of  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  advance 
the  caose  of  education,  must,  at  the  same  time  promote  the  inter- 
ests, and  improve  the  character  of  teachers.  The  two  objects, 
therefore,  for  which  we  profess  to  work,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  recent 
movements  and  improvements  in  education,  and  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  cause. 

L    Recent  movements  and  improvements. 

1.  Primary  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

3.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reference  to  truancy  and  compul- 
sory education. 

8.  Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  and  to  perfect  Object 
Teaching. 

4.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

5.  Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  courses  of  study  for  high, 
grammar,  primary,  and  district  schools. 
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6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establisbing  Technolo^cal  and 
Indnstrial  Institntes.  The  establishment  of  the  Massachnsetts  Ii»> 
slitate  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  is  an  important  morement  for  the 
applieation  of  science  to  the  practical  arts. 

7.  Poblic  attention  has  been  strongly  tamed  to  the  snbject  of 
military  education,  and  the  necessity  of  coropetitiTe  examinations 
fDr  admission  to  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies  is  be- 
ginning to  be  agitated. 

8.  The  thorongh  grading  of  schools  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
has  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  all  enlightened  educators. 

9.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  free  public  high 
schools. 

10.  Pul^lic  libraries  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts,  hare 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

IL  Measures  to  be  encouraged  and  advocated  by  the  association 
for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

I.  The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  education  in  every  import- 
ant college  and  university. 

S.  The  appointment  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  m 
all  states,  counties,  cities,  and  important  towns. 

8.  One  or  more  normal  schools  should  be  estabUshed  and  main- 
tained at  public  expense  in  each  state. 

4.  The  teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and  conduct  aa 
educational  periodicaL 

5.  Teaching  should  be  legally  recognized  as  a  profession. 

0.  The  condition  of  teachers  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  pay- 
ment of  better  salaries,  and  the  requirement  of  less  work. 

7.  Educational  associations  should  be  maintained  in  every  state^ 
county,  and  town. 

8.  Teachers  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
sdence  and  art  of  education. 

9.  A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  established  at  Wash- 
mgton. 

10.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  comprinng  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  higher  grades,  should  be  established,  and  supported 
by  taxation  in  every  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist 

II.  All  schools  should  be  graded  where  grading  is  practicable, 

12.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  offi- 
ces of  every  description. 

13.  Moral  and  religious  training  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
prominent  than  it  is. 

14.  The  whole  rising  generation  should  be  instrueted  in  the  prin 
eiples  of  our  republican  government 
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These  ore  soine  of  the-  topics  which  I  would  soggeit  for  llie  fiifRiTe 
conttdersldon  of  this  aasociatioiL    And  &ow 

FsLLOW  Tbaohsbs  :-r-Let  as  rejoice  thai  we  live  in  a  daj,  and  at 
a  period  of  unexampled  opportunities  forr  use&dness  and  honoraUe 
effort  Let  us  congratulate  eaeh  other  that  we  have  the  blessed 
privilege  of  assembling  in  this  place,  firomregiiHis  widely  remote,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  whole  people — the  highest  earthly  interest  of  society.  While 
our  sons  and  brothers,  and  friends,  are  on  the  field  of  battie,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  fighting  and  pouring  out  their  life-blood  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  integrity  and  Uniony  for  the  defence  of 
free  institutions  and  christian  civilization,  let  us  strive  to  act  well 
oar  part  by  endeavoring  to  make  our  country  worthy  of  such  sacri 
fices  and  such  heroes.  Let  us  remember  that  peace  hath  her  victo* 
ries,  and  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  act  a  strenuous,  patriotic,  and  he- 
roic part  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  go  forth  oooquering,  and 
to  conquer  in  the  donudn  of  ignorance,  achieving  those  peacoful 
triumphs  which  will  insure  our  future  prosperity  and  success,  and 
enable  na  worthily  to  folfill  our  destiny 
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So  iniixDate  and  mataal  is  the  relation  .of  mind  vrith  matter,  the 
mental  with  ^he  phy9icaly  that  the  one  can  not  be  n^lected  without 
detriment  not  onlj  to  iteelf^  but  also  dragging  the  other  down  to 
the  same  low  level. 

The  body  is  constantly  influencing  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  con- 
stantly influencing  and  controlling  tha  conditions  of  the  body ;  hence 
intellectual  and  physical  culture  and  training  should  "go  hand  in 
hand ;"  if  permitted,  or  by  us  forced  to  go  apart,  either  will  stray 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  resulting  in  feebleness,  failure,  and  pre- 
mature d^usy,  and  the  &te  irill  be  that  of  a  "  house  divided  against 
itseir 

The  laws  of  nature  will  not,  can  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 
Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  independently  of  its  coor- 
dinate power,  the  body,  must  end,  yea  will  end,  in  an  ignoble  failure 
or  a  miserable  defeat;  but  when  these  two  powers  so  intimately  by 
the  Almighty  connected,  are  made  to  act  in  unison  and  harmony, 
any  thing  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  may  be  accomplished. 

So  apparent  or  demonstrable  has  been  this  mutual  relation,  that 
thoughtful  men  and  educators,  in  aU  ages,  have  studiously  sought  to 
know  how  the  one  can  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  development 
and  vigor  of  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  due  bodily 
exercise  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  states  of  society,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  enlightened. 

As  teachers  we  have  committed  to  our  care  and  parental  keeping, 
beings  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  not  divorced,  or  by 
us  to  be  divorced ;  but  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  they  should  be  so  recognised  by  us,  and  prop- 
erly trained  and  devdoped,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  grow  up  to 
the  fuU  stature  of  those  made  in  the  image  of  Gh>d. 

The  importance  of  systematic,  rigid  physical  training,  is  now  con- 
ceded by  naost  educators;  indeed  so  generally  is  it  acknowledged^ 
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that  any  ai^^mneiit  in  its  &Tor  is  nnneoessarj  for  the  prnpose  of 
Mousing  teachers  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  value  aa  a  means  of 
enltare. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  Anglo  Amer- 
ican race  has  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of  years.  What  teach- 
er especially,  has  fiiiled  to  observe,  how  common  in  the  school-room 
is  the  ^  cramped  stooping  posture,"  the  crooked  spine,  the  contractr 
ed  chest,  the  dull  lang^d  eye,  the  pale,  haggard  cheek,  with  its 
bright  hectic,  marking  its  possessor  as  a  sure  victim  of  that  fell  de- 
stroyer of  our  happy  homes,  consumption. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  sad  decay  going  on  around  us, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  pristine  vigor  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  instruction,  is  now  in- 
teresting the  leading  educators  of  the  age. 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  wonderful  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  physical  eductftion,  and  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
heads  and  kindest  hearts  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  till  some 
kind  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  expected,  yea,  demanded  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  trust  the  current  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow,  may 
run  stronger  and  deeper,  till  all  teachers  shall  not  only  be  convinced 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter,  but  shall  hasten  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Physical  culture  should  be  promoted 
systematically  and  persistently  till  it  assumes  a  position  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  particular  form  it  shall  take  or  the  methods  adopted  for  car- 
rying it  out,  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  abstract  and  experimental 
investigation,  each  person  interested,  (and  there  is  no  live  teacher  but 
what  is  or  should  be  interested,)  contributing  something  of  his  experi- 
ence and  thought  toward  the  realization  of  the  grand  object — ^the 
highest  efficiency  and  well  being  of  mankind,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically. 

The  expediency  or  practicability  of  introducing  direct  physical 
culture  into  our  schools  by  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  has 
been,  and  is  still,  doubted. 

The  term,  Gymnastic,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many,  erroneous 
impressions.  It  turns  our  school-rooms  into  mere  gymnasia,  bring- 
ing with  it  all  the  appliances  of  their  intricate  machinery.  Books,  ^ 
slates,  pens  and  pencils,  must  be  exchanged  for  bars,  poles  and 
heavy  weights,  turning  the  activity  of  the  school -room,  induced  by 
an  interest  in  mental  improvement,  into  gladiatorial  shows  and  feats 
of  athletes.     And  it  is  not  strange  that  such  impressions  should 
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obtain,  for  gymnastics  as  practiced  formerly  in  this  conntry,  have  been 
80  encnmbered  with  the  endless  paraphernalia  of  the  system  that 
it  has  been,  and  is  impossible,  to  introdnce  them  into  our  schools. 
However  beneficial  they  may  have  been,  bat  few  have  been  able  to 
receive  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system,  and  then  only  by  re* 
aorling  to  some  gymnasium,  at  a  great  eipense  of  time  and  money. 

So  exclusive  have  been  the  gymnasia  of  this  country  that  a  great 
prejudice  has  existed  against  them,  as  the  resort  only  of  the  low  and 
vulgar,  and  gymnastics  have  been  considered  as  tending  to  produce 
coarseness  of  manners  and  a  combative  disposition,  and  to  raise 
up  a  nation  of  bullies  and  prize  fighters ;  but  this  prejudice  against 
gymnastics,  as  such,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the 
admirable  system  of  New  Gymnastics,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
interest,  please  and  improve  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its 
beautiful  and  simple  machinery,  and  practice  its  symmetrical  move- 
ments. 

The  Oytnnasiutn,  under  the  new  regime,  is  now  the  resort  of  the 
refined  and  cultivated.  Much  as  we  may*  admire  the  new  system,  it 
never  can  with  all  its  apparatus  be  incorporated  into  our  school  syfr- 
tem.  Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  there  are  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  introducing  into  our  public  schools  apparatus  of  any 
land,  except  where  a  room  is  appropriated  especially  to  gymnastic 
purposes,  and  this  we  know  is  not  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  we  believe  that  free  movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  stand  preeminently  as  the  best  system  for  our  schools,  indeed, 
as  the  only  system  that  can  be  introduced  with  any  degeee  of  success 
into  the  school-room ;  hence  they,  and  they  only,  can  legitimately 
be  called  school  gymnastics^  and  so  happily  are  they  adapted  to 
the  labors  of  the  school-room  that  the  question,  not  only  of  intro- 
ducing, but  of  continuing  them  in  our  schools,  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  doubt  than  that  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  other  essential 
branch  of  education  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  our  school 
system.  The  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  torture  to  the  teacher.  We  are  supplied 
by  one  Creator  with  all  the  apparatus  needed.  ^  Gk>d  never  made  his 
work  for  man  to  mend."  Wands,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  rings  d^c, 
must  be  bought,  dropped,  mislaid,  lost  or  broken,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  exercise  comes  round,  numerous  are  the  excuses  why  this  or  that 
one  can  not  join  the  class,  till  the  teacher  becomes  discouraged,  and 
wishes  he  had  never  attempted  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  his  school, 
and  in  his  haste  condemns  aU  physical  exercise ;  while  these  free 
movements  are  always  "  on  hand,''  and  at  a  given  signal  all  are  ready 
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to  commence  without  the  Teietioiu  delaj  of  the  loiigprqM»Uoiiiii 
distribatiiig  the  apparatus,  and  the  oft  repeated  '*  ready/'  and  with 
mtuic  and  aong,  they  constitute  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

A  series  of  motions,  performed  in  exact  time,  either  with  orwithr 
oat  musicy  each  pupil  hnowing  how  many  movements  to  make  with 
a  certain  limb,  the  precise  position  to  take,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  change,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  transition  from 
one  position  to  another  being  easy  and  natural,  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  auxiliary  in  the  schoolnroom. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  introduction  of  physical  exer« 
eises  into  our  schools  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  bterest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  we  have  not  the  inclination,  hence  think  we  have 
not  the  time  to  arrange  a  series  of  exercises  which  shonld  be  both 
pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  easy,  agreealile,  and  profitable  to  the 
pupil. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  introduction  of  calbthenic 
exercises  into  any  school  is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school,  (not  a 
special  teacher,)  should  have  a  series  of  movements  arranged  and 
classified.  It  is  folly  for  any  teacher  to  attempt  to  hfive  pupils  per- 
form any  physical  exercise  with  pleasure  and  profit,  unless  he  has  in 
his  own  mind,  a  well  defined  idea,  just  what  movements  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  is  able  to  make  the  exact  motions  required. 

We  should  have  faith  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  any  series 
of  exercises,  as  fitted  to  answer  the  end  desired,  and  then  when  we 
have  become  familiar  with  them,  if  we  are  **apt  to  teach"  in  other 
things,  we  are  prepared  to  instruct  our  own  pupils. 

'*  If  we  want  any  thing  done  well,  do  it  ourselves."  If  we  don't 
know  how,  let  us  learn  or  leave.  These  exercises  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  mere  pastime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accompUshing  some 
specific  object ;  yet,  did  I  know,  that  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  well  being  of  my  pupils,  I  should  have 
them  practiced  in  my  school,  for  the  pleasure  they  afibrd,  and  as  a 
relaxation  from  close  mental  application.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  im* 
mense  good,  mental  and  physical,  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
practice  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  school-room,  I  would  insist  that 
every  pupil,  unless  disabled,  should  take  some  arranged  series  of  ex- 
ercises daily. 

When  these  free  movements  are  understood  and  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  they  are  ready  to  be  practiced  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  if  perchance  it  languishes,  on  account  of  in- 
attention or  weariness.  A  few  moments  exercise  will  cause  the  blood 
which  has  on  account  of  dose  application  to  study,  been  crowding 
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toward  the  bndn,  and  caasing  stupor,  to  leap  through  the  veins,  pro* 
moting  moacalar  developraent,  qoiokening  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  ^viog  the  whole  system  life  and  ^neigy.  Jo j  reigns,  the  dull  eye 
sparkles  with  delight,  fun  and  frolic  succeed,  and  the  whole  aspeot 
of  the  room  is  changed,  and  the  pupil  prepured  to  enter  upon  the 
recitation  with  renewed  vigor* 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  well  arranged  series  of  free 
movements,  peisiBtently  practiced,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  giving 
proper  development  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  they  will  be  equally  effi- 
cient in  developing  mental  activity  by  inducing  habits  of  order,  and 
exactness  in  mental  operations.  Every  position  properly  taken  in- 
creases the  influence  of  the  will  to  move  the  muscle  desired ;  the 
muscle  is  invigorated  and  the  wUl  strengthened;  heuce  all  motions 
should  be  symmetrical,  uniform,  precise ;  merely  mtmng  the  limbs 
does  not  constitute  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

There  should  be  a  determination  of  the  mind  how  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to  constitute  a  given  position,  and 
the  members  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will,  should  make  the 
predetermined  position. 

To  raise  the  arm  in  a  careless,  heedless  way,  and  let  it  fall  as  care- 
lessly, or  to  thrust  out  the  hand  at  random  without  determining  be- 
forehand, just  where  it  should  stop,  and  how  long  it  should  be  in 
the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  can  have  but  little  effect 
either  upon  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
with  a  certain  velocity  and  directness,  as  previously  determined  by 
the  will,  this  constitutes  a  gymnastic  position,  and  is  beneficial ; 
hence,  precision  must  be  exacted,  and  ^  to  render  any  movement 
definite  and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must  pass,  must 
be  clearly  and  precisely  determined,  as  well  as  the  rythm  of  the 
action  itself." 

Never  shonld  we  leave  a  set  of  exercises  till  the  utmost  uniformity 
and  precision  is  secured ;  so  much  so,  that  the  pupils  find  aettiai 
pUature  in  the  perfect  performance.  **  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well."  We  soon  become  weary,  yea  disgusted  with 
any  exercise  when  we  are  conscious  we  do  it  imperfectly. 

Short,  active  exercises,  well  done,  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  snccessfuUy  carrying  out  a  well  developed 
plan,  embracing  variety  and  system. 

A  proper  system  of  school  gymnastics  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 

motions  of  the  limbs,  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  school-room.     It 

is  more  general;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  out  into  the  illimitable 
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future ;  it  endeavors  to  make  man,  as  he  is,  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
rendering  mind  and  body  susceptible  of  all  the  power,  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable.  Its  great  object  and  aim  is  im- 
mediate good,  and  prospectire  happiness. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  or  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  our  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  study,  than  the  ordinary 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing  which  they  assume  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  habits  will  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity  in  after  life. 

What  volumes  of  wisdom  in  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man. 
^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

Such  being  the  force  of  habit,  we  ought  to  adopt  such  methods 
of  standing  and  sitting  as  will  insure  for  our  pupils  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  combined  with  the  best 
physical  development. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  then  change  to  some  other,  the  positions  being  such 
as  are  adapted  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  graceful  and  proper 
for  them  to  take  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  places,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  loll  at  pleasure  during  school  hours.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  rigid  plan  thus  to  make  pupils  sit,  they  will  not  only  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement,  but  delight  in  it,  on  account  of  the  uniform- 
ity and  beauty ;  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it 
can  be  secured. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  standing  and  walking  posi- 
tions of  pupils.  To  wisilk  on  tip-toe  with  hands  clasped  behind, 
though  quiet  may  be  secured,  the  greater  good  of  comfort  and  health 
is  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  walk  erect ;  the  head  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  forward,  the  chest  cramped  and  every  motion  is  un- 
natural. The  habit  of  having  the  arms  folded  in  front  either  in  sit- 
ting or  standing  is  neither  graceful  nor  healthy.  Let  pupils  sit  erect, 
shoulders  thrown  down  and  back,  arms  hanging  naturally  by  the 
side  or  akimbo,  hands  resting  on  hips.  Let  them  assume  such  at- 
titudes as  will  conduce  to  their  present  comfort  and  future  happi- 
ness. Make  the  child  as  near  as  possible  what  you  would  have  the 
man  or  woman. 

The  man  of  erect  form  and  commanding  presence,  such  as  a 
correct  system  of  gymnastic  free  movements  develops,  is  sure  to 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  in  life  than  one  of  sloping  form, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest.  He  enjoys  better  health,  pos- 
sesses increased  powers  for  usefulness,  realizes  more  and  more  that 
he,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  more  for  which  to  be  grateful 
thiui  be  who  goes  with  bowed  head  all  his  days. 
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In  introdQcing  free  moyements  into  oar  schools,  we  should  guard 
against  commencing  too  rapidly.  Pupils  are  apt  to  begin  any  phya- 
ical  exercise  too  rapidly,  and  accelerate  the  movements  till  they  be- 
come confused,  and  there  is  no  definiteness  in  them.  They  should 
be  so  slow  that  exactness  can  be  secured.  All  motions  of  the 
head  should  be  made  very  slowly  and  with  measured  precision,  else 
dizziness  will  be  induced,  rendering  the  movements  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial 

Let  the  breathing  be  slow  and  deep,  the  lungs  as  fully  expanded  as 
possible,  especially  when  any  sudden  outside  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  chest  In  all  exercises,  inhalation  and  exhalation  should  be 
through  the  nose,  the  proper  organ  of  respiration.  ''Gk>d  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Five  or  ten  minutes  is 
long  enough  ordinarily  for  exercise,  if  properly  done,  and  if  not 
properly  done  one  minute  is  too  long.  If  pupils  have  been  system- 
aticaliy  trained  for  any  considerable  time,  they  can  and  will  exercise 
one  hour  with  less  apparent  fatigue  than  at  first,  five  minutes. 

At  first  many  of  the  lads  in  my  school,  were  obliged  to  sit  and 
rest  after  a  few  moments  exercise ;  parents  would  call  requesting  me 
not  to  compel  their  boys  to  exercise,  for  it  made  them  lame,  and 
they  really  thought  I  was  permanently  injuring  their  boys ;  and  in 
&ct,  the  simple  system  of  free  movements  which  we  had  adopted 
was  made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  was  laid  all  the  aches  and 
pains  which  flesh  was  heir  to ;  yet  with  kind,  judicious  treatment,  it 
has  not  only  survived  the  first  trial,  but  the  very  parents  who  at 
first  condemned  the  movements  are  loudest  now  in  their  praise ;  and 
I  know  that  for  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  more  condu- 
cive to  the  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  than 
g3rmnastic  exercises. 

I  might  give  many  examples  showing  the  great  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  my  pupils  since  the  introduction  of  regular  physical  exer- 
cises  into  the  school.  One  must  suffice ;  a  lad  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  who  had  an  active  mental  organization,  but  a  feeble 
physical  development,  was  told  by  his  worthy  mother,  when  he 
came  to  my  room,  not  to  join  in  the  physical  sports  with  the  other 
boys.  She  could  not,  she  would  not,  have  her  boy  ruined  to  gratify 
any  man's  whims.  I  saw  the  father  and  mother  and  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  endeavored  to  show  them  that  judicious  exercise  was 
just  what  their  son  needed.  No,  it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  I  had 
better  try  the  system  with  my  own  children.  When  I  told  them  it- 
really  did  other  boys  good,  made  them  better  and  happier,  they 
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replied  that  their  son  was  not  like  other  boys.  These  parents  are  not 
alone  in  the  estimate  of  their  children.  E^ery  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rale.  These  kind  parents  said 
their  boy  took  no  interest  in  play  at  home,  had  no  desire  to 
play  with  boys  on  the  street,  took  no  delight  in  the  nsnal  sports  of 
boyhood,  bat  was  a  sober,  noble,  manly  boy,  caring  most  for  his 
books ;  he  needed  very  tender  care,  onr  calisthenic  movements  were 
too  severe.  I  loved  that  boy,  as  I  love  all  my  boys,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  save  him  from  an  early  grave.  Ho  had,  before 
coming  to  my  room,  been  obliged  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time  on 
accoant  of  his  health,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  unless  he  would  ex- 
ercise with  other  boys  he  could  not  complete  his  school  course ;  I 
believed  the  positions  as  taken  by  others  would  really  be  a  **  move- 
ment cure^  for  him,  and  by  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
practice  with  the  other  members  of  the  class.  He  soon  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  became  lively  and  happy,  and  during  his  last 
school  year,  never  neglected  to  exercise  with  his  class ;  he  was  not 
tardy  a  moment  nor  absent  a  day  during  the  entire  year,  increased 
his  chest  measurement  more  than  three  inches  during  the  year,  never 
studied  so  hard,  never  recited  so  well,  and  never  was  more  happy, 
than  when,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  joined  in  physical  sports. 
And  when  that  good  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  as  that  noble, 
lively,  manly  boy  of  hers  left  my  school,  with  the  Franklin  medal 
on  his  neck,  an  honor  to  any  school,  and  a  praise  to  any  teacher, 
she  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  boy,  and  especi- 
ally was  grateful  because  I  had  compelled  him  to  join  in  our  gym- 
nastic exercises;  and  but  a  few  days  since  the  father  of  the  lad  told 
me  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  a  well  known  literary  in- 
stitution, was  a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  and  *'  I  attribute  his 
success*'  said  he,  "  in  a  great  measure  to  those  simple  physical  ex- 
ercises which  I  so  unjustly  condemned." 

I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  of  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
say  that  scholars  are  better  and  teachers  happier  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  free  gymnastics  in  school. 

If  we  as  teachers  take  this  matter  of  physical  exercise  in  school 
into  serious  consideration,  determined  to  cultivate  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  pupils  as  enthusiastically  and  systematically  as  we  do 
the  intellectual,  we  shall  see  even  in  our  day,  a  better  and  happier, 
because  a  healthier  race,  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  action,  and 
future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  as  blessed. 
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Eybbt  man  engaged  in  a  lawfhl  and  necessary  pursnit,  can  gain 
honor  and  aaecess,  by  fsithfulness  and  devotion  to  it ;  and  he  may 
justly  consider  such  a  pursuit  as  important  and  respectable.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  is  not  the  business,  or  the  trade  itself,  but  the  arts 
and  the  tricks,  or  some  signal  success,  which  secures  preferment  and 
honor.  The  business  of  the  honest  and  industrious  cordwainer,  is 
as  respectable  as  that  of  the  cunning  pettifo^er,  or  wily  politician. 
It  is  not  strange,  or  unreasonable,  that  those  who  become  zealous 
and  successful  in  the  pursuits  they  have  chosen,  should  have  more 
and  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  importance. 

Being  called  upon,  not  long  ago  to  act  as  a  bearer,  it  was  our 
fortune  to  ride  to  the  grave,  with  the  undertaker,  who  discoursed 
to  us  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon  the  trials,  labors,  and  lesponsi^ 
biltties  of  his  profession,  (as  he  termed  it ;)  and  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  of  toordsy  to  convince  us  that  his  business  required  moral 
qualities  and  business  talents  of  the  very  first  order ;  thdhgh  we 
fidled  to  be  impressed  with  any  thing  more  important  in  his  work, 
than  that  of  decently  and  quietly  burying  the  dead  out  of  our  sight 

While  we  would  not  detract  a  single  mead  of  honor,  justly  due 
to  any  other  profession,  nor  attach  to*the  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
importance  or  merit  which  it  can  not  reasonably  claim,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  understand 
the  teacher's  mission,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  highest  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  if  not  of  honor.  In  order  to  better  eluci- 
date the  views  we  entertain,  we  have  chosen  to  consideiy '  the  Teacher 
at  an  Artist.^  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  define  an  Artiet  to 
he  a  person,  who  by  his  own  inyenuily,  traininy  and  Mil,  makes  use 
ef  natural  objects,  in  representiny,  conMniny,  and  eonstruetiny  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  man.  1  An  imitator  or  copyist, 
IS  not,  therefore,  necessarily  an  artist  An  artistes  work  must  be 
necessary  and  useful,  in  order  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  name  and 
character  of  an  artist  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  ''man's  necessi^ 
ties  are  few  ;^  but  we  choose  to  consider  any  thing  necessary,  which 
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will  aid  in  securing  a  more  perfect  development  and  tnuning  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed.    Any  human 
work  is  useful,  which  truly  and  legitimately,  administers  real  gratifi* 
cation  to  any  one,  or  to  clU  the  human  senses.    Why  should  that 
work  or  art,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  useful,  which 
merely  secures  for  us  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries  ?    Why  is  it  any 
more  useful  to  provide  means  for  ajrood  dinner,  a  good  house,  or  a 
good  equipage,  than  for  a  good  picwe,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  for 
good  music,  or  for  a  good  education  f    Any  instrumentality,  which 
will  administer  proper  gratification,  is  useful ;  and  he  who  creates  or 
provides  it,  is  to  that  extent,  a  useful  citizen  and  an  artist    He, 
then,  who  designs  and  executes  a  true  and  beautiful  picture,  or  piece 
of  statuary,  really  performs  a  useful  work.    The  sense  of  sight,  if 
not  as  ne^ssary  to  our  life,  as  that  of  taste,  is  surely  necessary  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness.    The  eye  loves  to  look  upon  beautiful 
objects,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the 
inner — ^the  spiritual  being.  \Agsan,  he  who  originates  a  fine  thought, 
or  prepares  the  mind  for  its  reception,  is  doing  a  useful  work,  and 
is  an  artist    He,  then,  who  is  engaged  in  developing  and  training  \o 
the  mind  and  character  of  a  child,  and  possesses  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations for  such  a  work,  may  properly  be  called  an  artist-teacher.^ 
Let  not  our  friends,  the  professional  artists,  consider  us  as  nltraists 
or  intruders,  if  as  amateurs,  in  their  art,  we  see  fit  to  apply  the  name 
of  artist  to  one  whose  work  is  to  mold  the  mind  and  cultivate  the 
heart    We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  work,  when  we  say  that  the  true  teacher  has  a 
higher  clidm  to  the  name  of  artist,  than  he  has  been  wont  to  claim 
for  himself,  or  than  others  have  been  willing  to  allow.    Very  many 
of  the  friends  and  advocates  lof  the  Fine  Arts,  claim  that  they  stand 
first  among  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  civilization  and  the 
most  refined  state  of  human  society ;  'that  wherever  we  find  the  arts 
in  their  highest  perfection  and  glory,  there  we  find  the  most  refined 
pnd  elevated  human  character.    We  are  not  now  disposed  to  con- 
trovert these  claims,  although  we  consider  them  unjust,  and  based 
upon  short  sighted  and  superficial  views.     As  friends  of  true  pro- 
gress, we  claim  that  art  is  the  consequent,  rather  than  the  antecedent 
of  civilization  and  refinement    Their  several  influences  are  doubt- 
less reciprocal  J  upon  the  same  principle  that  effects  sometimes  be- 
come causes.    Art  will  promote  civilization,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  cause  of  civilization.    The  mountain  spring  will  furnish  me  with 
water ;  but  springs  are  not  therefore  the  cause  of  water,  but  water 
the  cause  of  springs.    Those  therefore  who  invert  the  order  of 
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aeqnence,  in  comparing  the  resalts  of  art  and  of  dpUkathnf  ahoal4 
bear  in  mind  that  they  do  the  cause  of  civilization  and  moral  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  of  art  itself  great  harm.  When  we  hear  the  advo- 
cates of  art,  clainii  and  openly  announce,  that  morals  and  ctob 
Christianitj  itself^  are  improved  and  elevated,  and  beneficially  modi- 
fied by  the  arts,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  fjEuled  to  recognise 
the  fiict,  that  the  Religion  of  Divine  Revelation,  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Great,  the  Supreme  Artist :  that  whatever  defects  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  exemplification  of  our  holy  religion,  have  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  imperfect  men ;  and  that  He  who  is  perfection 
itself,  could  have  never  devised  an  imperfect  plan  for  the  spiritual 
training  of  immortal  beings.  It  may  be  true  that  the  church  has 
been  the  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  in  no  true  sense,  that  the  arts  have 
been  the  patrons  of  pure  religion.  If  the  arts  have  modified  Ghria- 
tianity,  they  have  done  so  by  introducing  materialism  and  iconitim 
in  violation  of  the  first  and  second  great  commands  of  Jehovah* 
The  arts  when  used  for  the  service  and  promotion  of  religion  must 
ever  be  kept  subservient  to  the  perfect  principles,  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent;  for  aa  no  picture  or  representation  can  come 
up  in  its  character  and  spirit,  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  to  represent,  so 
no  degree  of  art,  can  improve  that  heaven-bom  gift  to  man,  Chria- 
tianity.  We  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  from 
the  real  claims  of  art,  or  from  the  merits  of  artists,  nor  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  productions.  Far  from  it.  We  seek 
rather  to  enhaAce  their  value  and  elevate  them  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, by  using  our  mite  of  infiuence  in  trying  to  make  the  people 
understand,  that  he  who  administers  true  gratification  and  pleasure 
to  man  through  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  five  senses,  is  as  truely  a 
benefiutor,  as  he  who  can  multiply  means  for  healthful  food  and 
necessary  clothing. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  particularixe  and  illustrate  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  an  artist,  we  will  first  consider  the 
subject^  which  is  to  furnish  the  theme  for  his  consideration  and  skill : 
next  the  kind  and  variety  of  material^  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  his  work ;  again,  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  be 
used ;  and  finally^  the  otjeet  to  be  secured  in  the  completion  of  his 
work. 

^YvnXj  then,  the  suljeet  of  the  artist-teacher  is  a  human,  moral,  im- 
mortal and  accountable  being,  in  an  undeveloped,  untrained,  and 
uneducated  state. 

This  being  is  to  be  developed,  trained  and  educated,  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  its  powers  and  capacities.    The  body,  with  its  eye,  ear, 
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ittd  all  other  phjsica]  powers ;  the  mind,  with  its  varions  faculties, 
pereepti<m,  conscionsness,  original  snggestton,  abstraction,  memory, 
reason,  imagination,  and  taste,  constitute  the  elements  of  the  teach* 
er's  subject,  which  ai'e  to  be  so  educated  and  trainedj|  or  in  the 
arti8t^3  language,  so  thrown  upon  the  canvass,  or  so  hewn  and 
polished,  as  to  form  a  character  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  abodes  of 
eternal  future  bliss,  it  may  be  received  by  the  Diviue  Artist,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  handiwork  of  our  Great  Redeemer.  Truly  this  work 
of  the  artist-teacher,  this  subject,  the  training  of  an  immortal 
soul,  is  full  of  inspiration,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  warmest 
seal  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  enter  upon  the 
duties  which  it  imposes.  What  other  artist  can  find  a  subject  for 
his  brush,  his  pencil,  or  his  chisel,  with  elements  of  such  unmistaka- 
ble value,  and  of  such  heaven  bom  perfection?  While  the -subjects 
of  the  artist-teacher  are  so  few,  we  see  they  are  rich  in  suggestive 
elements,  and  of  transcendent  importance  because  they  make  up  all 
that  is  of  real  worth  in  our  present  or  future  being.  Though  the 
teacher  has  fewer  but  more  valuable  elements  in  his  subject  than 
the  artist,  yet  the  artist  has  the  decided  advantage  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  hb  subjects  and  objects.  Of  course  in  selecting  his 
subjects,  he  may  go  from  the  grave  to  the  gay ;  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  to  please  every  fancy,  and  gratify  every  taste  and 
whim,  and  meet  every  demand  of  the  market  If  he  wishes  to 
represent  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  (I  will  not  say  how 
large,)  who  have  just  brains  enough  to  appreciate  the  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  who  ignore  and  abhor  all  originality  of  thought  and  in- 
▼ention,  by  resorting  to  deception  and  treachery,  he  may  select  an 
ape,  whose  whole  existence  is  spent  in  antics,  imitations  and  tricks ; 
or  he  may  select  for  his  subject  a  certain  animal,  (not  to  be  named,) 
remarkable  for  its  propensity  to  rooty  to  grunt,  and  to  be  contrary, 
to  represent  another  class  of  the  human  species,  who  never  seem  to 
be  so  well  pleased,  as  when  they  can  supplant  others ;  grumble  and 
find  fault,  whether  things  go  toell  or  ill ;  and  oppose  every  thing, 
which  they  themselves  do  not  propose.  Or,  he  may  take  a  higher 
and  nobler  subject,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  like  the  lamented 
Cole,  in  his  '*  Voyage  of  Life,^^  who  selected  a  stream,  bearing  from 
its  source,  over  currents  now  gentle,  and  now  rapid,  in  weather 
dear  and  calm,  or  dark  and  stormy,  a  little  bark,  freighted  with  a 
human  immortal,  destined,  after  passing  through  lifers  various  stages, 
to  reach  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  already  intimated,  his  subject 
may  be  trivial  or  grave,  tame  or  wild,  comic  or  tragic,  high  or  low, 
living  or  dead,  satanic  or  angelic.    Just  as  different  and  various  may 
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be  tbe  objects  of  different  artists.  The  object  of  one  may  be  oaiir 
catnre,  of  another  reality;  of  one  joy,  of  another^  sorrow;  of  ono 
cariosity  and  self-indulgence,  of  another,  profit  and  advantage.  If 
some  of  the  works  of  some  of  oar  artists  should  be  examined  as  to 
their  merits,  and  their  objects,  we  might  with  peculiar  signifioaDce 
and  emphasis  inquire,  ^^cui  honor  and  in  reference  to  others  *'ctM 
maio  r'  In  reference  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  artists,  as  to 
the  utility  and  influence  of  works  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  always  the  most  reliable.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evi* 
dent  that  the  taste  of  the  uninitiated^  is  in  some  instances  quite  as 
pure  and  elevated  as  that  of  many  artists.  Those  artists  deserve 
the  highest  conunendation  and  favor,  whose  works  excite  the  purest 
emotions,  and  incite  to  the  noblest  deeds.  But  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  works  of  artists,  though  they  may  be  toa^ 
to  nature,  and  perfect  in  their  execution,  do  not  awaken  improper 
emotions,  or  even  incite  to  evil.  Shall  we  call  his  an  uncultivated 
taste,  which  causes  an  instinctive  revulsion  and  disgust  at  some  of 
the  exhibitions  of  nudity  f  It  is  true  we  may  become  accustomed 
to  look  upon  nude  figures,  as  we  can  upon  a  scene  of  slaughter, 
without  horror  and  disgust  When  the  feelings  have  become  blunted 
by  frequent  views  of  even  a  slightly  repulsive  figure,  we  find  it  easy 
to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  in  the  way  of  indecent  exhibitions,  until| 
to  an  eye  and  taste,  thus  perverted,  and  corrupted,  a  model  artist 
may  look  like  an  angel.  But  these  facts  by  no  means  justify  the 
Uberties.which  are  taken  by  some  of  our  artists ;  neither  do  they 
prove  that  the  tastes  and  judgments  of  artists  are  to  famish  tho 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  merits  of  their  works. 

But  the  artist-teacher,  though  the  number  of  his  subjects  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  finds  in  them  all  a  saipeness,  and  a  measurable  uni- 
formity in  their  general  characteristics,  which,  however,  are  greatly 
modified  by  various  circumstances  and  influences.  These  modify- 
ing influences^  found  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in 
the  school.  (As  we  have  before  stated  the  teacher^s  subject  is  the 
soul, — ^the  immortal  part  of  our  being,  which  has  made  its  entrance 
into  this  world  of- sin  and  temptation,  ready  for  the  impressions  of 
the  artbtrteacher,  like  the  photographic  plate  or  paper,  with  almost 
instantaneous  effect  There  is,  however,  a  most  striking  and  into* 
resting  fact  to  be  noticed  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  first  impres- 
sions made  upon  these  spirittuU  tablets^  are  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
lasting,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct  or  to  erase.  How  vastly 
Important  then,  that  he,  who  makes  these  first  impressions,  should 
io  thoroughly  understand  his  workt  that  he  may  be  sure  of 
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tiiem  so  nearly  perfect  at  first  as  that  they  wiU  need  no  correction 
nor  erasure ;  for  this  work  of  correction  and  of  erasure  causes  not 
only  the  waste  of  time,  that  precious  boon  to  man,  bvt  an  injury  to 
the  materiai.  The  mind  is  so  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  which  are  wrong  at  first,  will  ever  be  so 
corrected  as  to  lose  their  influence.  We  are  now  speaking  of  course 
of  such  teachers,  as  are  artists  in  their  profession ;  who  are  qualified 
by  talent,  education  and  special  training,  for  the  work  of  molding 
the  plastic  mindj  But  as  all  picture-makers  and  daubers  are  not 
artUit  in  their  professions,  so  neither  are  all  who  sway  the  rod,  or 
sport  with  the  name  of  teacher,  artist'teaekers.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  courses  pursued  by  the  patrons  of  the  painter  or  ar^ 
tist,  and  of  the  teacher,  are  remarkably  different;  for  if  they  desire 
to  procure  a  fine  picture,  or  a  tasteful  piece  of  statuary,  they  do  not 
hesitate  at  almost  any  expense,  to  employ  a  skillful  and  well  known 
artist ;  but  when  they  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  and 
fitted  for  the  present  and  future  life,  they  are  too  often  contented 
with  Ignorant,  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  fiict,  it  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  this  money-loving,  superficial  age,  to 
employ  the  youngest,  cheapest,  and  consequently  most  inexperienced 
teachers,  to  begin  the  work  of  training,  and  of  making  all  the  first 
and  prominent  outlines  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  unwise  and  unprofitable  as  it  is 
strange.  Not  so  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England,  with  those  pre- 
cious treasures,  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  committed  to  her  foster- 
ing care  by  God.  For  them,  the  best  teachers  in  all  her  realm  were 
secured,  regardless  of  labor,  care,  or  expense.  This  course  has 
proved  by  the  results,  to  be  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  true  economy. 
j[  But  as  the  success  of  the  artist  depends  very  much  upon  the  kifid 
and  the  qtudity  of  the  material  which  he  uses,  so  the  teacher  will 
find  his  success  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  minds  committed  to  him.  \  The  artist  can  generally  select  his 
material.  If  he  wishes  to  perform  a  work  which  will  make  him  an 
honorable  reputation,  and  stand  the  test  of  time  and  criticism,  he 
will  select  the  finest  and  best  material,  without  regard  to  cost  or 
trouble.  If  this  material  should  be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  he  can  readily  find  a  substitute.r^  But  the  teacher  must 
take  such  materials  as  are  put  into  his  hands.  Hie  canvas  may 
have  become  soiled  or  disfigured ;  his  block  of  marble  may  have 
come  from  a  bad  quarry ;  or  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  weak,  exposed  to  unfavorable  influences,  to  bad  parental 
teaching ;  unrestrained  and  untrained ;  or  only  trained  by  the  cot- 
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rapt  snd  banefbl  influences  of  the  rabble,  «nd  of  the  devotees  of 
pleasnre  ttnd  vice.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  or  the 
quality  of  mind,  as  to  purity,  power  and  outside  influences,  the  artist* 
teacher  mtut  take  his  subject ;  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  train 
and  polish  it,  and  send  it  back  to  his  patron,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  his  art  Every  parent  believes,  of  course,  that  the  subject 
from  his  own  quarry,  or  nursery,  is  as  pure  and  fine  as  the  best ;  and 
if  the  teacher  can  not  produce  a  fine  work  of  art  from  it,  he  is  at 
once  condemned  as  stupid  and  unskillful.  The  skill  of  the  teacher, 
like  the  artist,  if  he  pleases  all  his  patrons,  will  chiefiy  consist  in  not 
only  giving  the  finest  kind  of  finish,  to  that  which  is  faultless,  but 
in  covering  up,  as  far  as  possibie,  all  defects  which  can  not  be  re- 
moved. But  the  teacher's  work,  not  like  the  artist's,  must  be  done 
up  in  a  hurry,  in  a  limited  time ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  de- 
fects, nor  how  long  it  may  take  to  correct  them.  The  hard,  flinty, 
shaky  block,  must  be  chiseled  into  a  graceful,  unblemished  and 
finished  stetne,  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  expense,  as  the 
soft  delicate  and  perfect  piece  of  alabaster.  We  can  not  particular- 
ize the  defecte  of  the  materials  which  come  inte  the  teaeher^s  studio; 
but  if  he  is  a  master-workman  and  an  artist,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  defects ;  and  will  be  unfit  for  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  do  it  It 
is  no  small  part  of  the  teacher's  qualifications,  if  he  would  succeed 
in  his  work,  te  make  himself  master  of  that  skiU,  which  is  necessary 
in  supplying  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  As  that  artist  is  most 
skillful  and  successful,  who  can  make  a  good  work  of  art  out  of  poor 
materials,  so  that  teacher  is  the  best,  and  worthy  of  the  most  honor, 
though  it  is  rarely  bestowed,  who  can  make  pood  pupils  out  of  bad 
subjects.  ^ 
^s  to  the  instrumentelities  to  be  used,  the  teacher  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  artist  High,  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions, and  special  training  are  necessary,  and  indispensable  to  dis- 
tinguished success  by  either;  but  superiority  of  intellect  and  quali- 
fications belongs  most  especially  to  the  teacher;  inasmuch  as  his 
subjects  and  materials  are  more  precious,  delicate,  and  valuable;  and 
the  consequences  of  failure,  or  of  success,  more  momentous.  The 
almost  infinite  variety  of  modes  and  expedients,  to  which  the  teacher 
is  compelled  to  resort,  over  and  beyond  those  of  almost  any  other 
profession,  results  from  the  great  variety  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual powers,  affected  by  such  an  infinite  variety  of  influences.*) 
Even  the  productions  of  artists  do,  and  should  become  important 
instrumentalities  in  the  teacher's  hands.  Perhaps  no  age  nor  coun- 
try has  more  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  pictorial  illustrations 
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tban  onn.  It  U.tnie  that  more  than  two  handred  years  ag<),  John 
Amos  Comeniufj  (Biflhop  of  Oomna,  in  Moravia,)  fint  introduced 
BoccesafaEy.  tlie  aitiB^'a  akiU,  as  a  special  aid  in  traiokg  tfaei  yoang. 
T%iexe  may  be  grave  defeeta  in  some  of  -the  methods  of  getting  up 
iUiistiated  School  Books;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fine  arts 
have  an  important  mission  to  fulfill  among  the  educational  instru- 
mentalities t>f  the  age.  They  should  receive;  attention  aod  an  appro- 
priate place  in  onr  system  of  education  for  the  masses,  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  But  our  teachers  must  first  be  required  to  receive  at  least 
an  eUmentary  training  in  them,  and  have  their  tastes  so  cultivated, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  their  utility,  as 
well  as  what  is  true  and  fidse,  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  works  of 
art  Besides  the  instruction  in  the  arts  must  be  brought  within  the 
means  and  abilities  of  all,  like  other  common  studies.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  should  they  be  taDght  in  all  our 
schools.  To  our  schools  must  the  artiffts  look  for  those  who  are  to 
sncceed  them,  and  bear  along  the  honors. of  the  prpff^ssion.  Here 
the  artiste  themselves  receive  that  training  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  their  success.  In  fact  they  may  be  considered  the  teacher's 
own  handiwork.  The  artists  may  make  pictures  and  statuary,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  teadiers  to  make  artists.  Our  distinguished  artists 
have  not  become  such  by  chance  or  arbitrary  fate,  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  of  any  other  profession.  Though  no  special  inr 
fltmctions  may  have  been. given,  yet  a  single  word  or  incident  by 
tiie  parent  or  teacher  may  have  been  the  turning  and  starting  point 
of  the  artist's  life.  Therefore,  let  our  teachers  know  how  and  when 
to  delineate  the  beauties  and  utility  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  time 
would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  people  would  appreciate  and 
^  patronise  the  works  of  art  as  much  as  they  deserve.  We  can  not 
here  enumerate  all  the  more  important  instnumentalities  of  the 
teacher's  profession,  but  we  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  maintaining 
that  all  educators,  who  wish,  or  expect  to  become  artist-teachers, 
must  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  U^e  character  and  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  only  how  to  use  the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel  and  ham- 
mer, may  pencil,  paint,  chisel  and  hammer  and  polish,  until  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  work  may  equal  that  of  an  Appeles,  or  a 
Phidias,  but  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  his  fiune  and  his  influence  as  an  artist,  would  be  as  circumscribed 
as  that  of  the  good  man  Pollock  has  described,  "  who  thought  the 
visual  line  which  girt  him  round,  the  world's  extreme."  hSb  the 
t4HK)her,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  appropriate  educa- 
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lioQal  iBBtrameBtalitie«  are  confined  to  mecbanical  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  common  locali- 
tiea  of  geography,  maj  do  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  bnt  he,  hj  no 
means  deserves  to  be  considered  an  artist-teacher ;  for  his  papils  will 
be  as  &r  from  a  thorough  education,  as  a  block  of  unformed  marbl^ 
though  beautifuUj  dressed  and  polished,  yet  wholly  unadapted  to 
meet  any  useful  purpose,  will  be  from  a  work  of  art.  J 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  work,  or  tne  end  to  be 
gained  ?  We  must  acknowledge  that  low  mercenary  motives  may 
actuate  the  teacher  in  his  work,  as  well  as  the  artist  or  man  of  any 
other  calling.  In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  great  end  to  bis 
gained  by  a  thorough  education,  there  can  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion;  yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  not  fully  understood, 
nor  appreciated  by  very  many  who  ought  to  know  and  realize  its 
value  best.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
"  the  teacher's  work  is  a  momentous  one,"  or  to  say  **  that  it  is  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  no  other  profession,"  will  not  probably 
make  (others)  value  or  think  any  more  highly  of  the  object  of  the 
teacher's  work.  To  say  that  an  object  is  a  good  one,  and  that  h$ 
is  worthy  of  honor,  who  is  laboring,  and  wearing  out  his  life  to  ac- 
complish it,  is  not  enough  in  this  money-loving  pleasure-seeking, 
and  passion  indulging  age.  The  calling  which  ministers  most  to 
avarice,  pleasure,  and  sensuality,  will  find  the  most  admirers  and 
patrons,  and  has  done  so  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not  even  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  devouring  its  hecatombs  of  brave  and  noble 
patriots,  and  sending  the  death-knell  into  every  neighborhood  and 
hamlet  in  our  land,  can  turn  those  men  to  sober  thought,  who  are 
devotees  to  pleasure,  passion,  and  mammon.  What  signifies  it  then 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  the  teacher  has  in 
view,  when  that  object  can  not  minister  to  avarice,  pleasure,  and 
passion?  When  to  accomplish  it  even,  will  crown  him  with  no 
wreath  of  fimie  or  honor  in  this  heartless  world  f  The  successful 
money  maker  and  politician, — ^the  man  who  loves  and  worships  gold, 
and  will  sacrifice  patriotism;  country,  honesty,  and  religion,  to  gain 
money  and  power,  is  the  hero.  The  teacher  may  spend  a  life- time 
in  molding  and  directing  those  minds  which  are  to  be  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  yet  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  no  adequate  reward,  **  unwarshipped  and  unsung,"^  The  artist 
itaay  die  leaving  his  most  meritorious  work  unappreciated  while  he 
lives,  yet  the  true  admirers  of  art,  may  in  after  time,  realize  its 
value,  and  hamg  it  upon  their  walls  as  an  object  of  instruction  and 
admiration.    Bnt  where  is  the  niche  or  gallery  for  the  work  of  the 
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artifit-teacberf  Who  seeks  his  portrait?  Who  raises  a  monument 
to  his  name  ?  Bat  since  he  is  no  devotee  to  fame,  why  should  he 
seek  to  be  reckoned  among  her  votaries  ?  Though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  kind, — ^though  his  ear  would 
be  pleased,  and  his  vanity  tickled  by  the  applauses  and  the  eulogies 
'  of  the  multitude,  yet  their  short-sightedness  and  misconception  have 
shut  him  out  from  all  prospect  of  such  gratification,  if  indeed  he 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  desire  it.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  when 
the  artist-teacher's  name  and  fiune  shall  be  heralded  forth  as  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race.  iHSut  what  higher  object,  what  nobler  and  more 
honorable,  can  any  aspirant  after  true  fame,  seek  than  that  of  develop- 
ing and  training  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  give  character  to  their  age  9  Trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  child,  and  the  changes  through  which  he  has  passed 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  artist-teacher.  Unnaturally  forced  away 
from  the  influences  of  home  and  mother,  which  ought  to  be  the 
purest  and  most  potent  of  any  on  earth,  (though  unfortunately  not 
always  so,)  that  bright  intellect,  all  undeveloped  like  the  unhewn 
block,  has  been  brought  to  form  and  beauty,  so  that  where  at  first, 
the  lineaments  of  mind  could  be  scarcely  traced,  now  can  be  seen  a 
vigorous  intellect,  prepared  to  grapple  with  all  the  subtilties  and 
profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  spirit  That  moral  being,  en- 
veloped and  tinctured  with  the  corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  mists  of  sin,  through  the  influence  of  truth, 
and  a  pure  minded  teacher,  renovated  and  sanctified  by  divine 
power,  through  human  instrumentality,  so  that,  what  at  first  seemed 
incorrigible  and  hopelessly  perverse,  has  given  place  to  honesty, 
uprightness,  and  a  love  for  the  holy  and  the  pureTl 

\As  the  painting  or  the  statue  exhibits  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
motives,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  every  child,  and  every  ^ ' 
adult,  furnishes  a  living  specimen,  of  the  habits,  mental  traits,  and 
moral  character  of  their  instructors.  ^^Like  begets  HkeJ^  As  is  the 
artist,  so  is  the  picture ;  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  scholar.  But  in 
our  comparison  we  meet  one  difficulty.  The  work  of  art  has  had 
one  designer,  one  director^  and  one  executor.  Not  so  with  the  teacher. 
Barely  does  he  have  the  privilege  of  commencing  and  directing  the 
whole  education  of  the  child.  From  necessity,  mistaken  policy,  or 
whim,  the  master  workman  of  the  child's  character  is  changed  from 
time  to  time ;  once  in  a  year  or  ofbener,  it  may  be.  The  child  may 
not  be  pleased  with  the  polishing  and  brushing,  and  the  master 
strokes  of  his  artist,  and  so  the  tender  hearted  parent  seeks  another 
artist.     Perhaps  there  mag  be  a  fault  in  our  systems  of  public  in' 
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iirueiion  in  tkU  retpect  which  needs  eorreeting,  le  there  not  f  Here 
we  wonld  Again  refer  to  England's  honored  Queen.  Let  those  who 
would  obtain  the  same  happy  results  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, seek  the  best  teacher  in  their  power,  and  commit  to  him  their 
entire  education.  Look  at  that  jonng  man  who  has  just  emerged 
from  the  studios  of  his  different  artists.  Behold  the  marks  of  the- 
Tarions  workmen.  Why  is  that  continued  scowl  or  that  suspicions 
smirk  on  those  &ces  ?  Why  that  halo  of  joy,  or  that  cloud  of 
gloom!  Why  that  simpering  smile,  or  that  forbidding  frown! 
Why  that  cold  repulsive  mien,  or  that  affectionate  and  attractive 
grace  of  roanherf  Why  that  constant  air  of  distrust,  or  that  hearty 
expression  of  confidence  ?  Why  that  intellectual  sluggishness,  or 
that  mental  vigor  and  life  ?  Why  that  disagreeable  habit,  that  loutish 
gut,  or  that  tidy,  inviting,  genteel  appearance  ?  Why  that  moral 
obtnseness  and  insensibility  to  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses  of 
the  soul  f  or  that  keen  perception  of  right,  that  sensitiveness  to 
wrong,  that  love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  falsehood  ? 

Where  indeed  do  all  these  numberless  traits  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  being,  take  their  origin,  receive  their  culture  and 
finishing  polish  if  not  from  the  artists,  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  school-room  f  Who  more  than  the  artist-teacher  is  en- 
gaged in  giving  and  directing  those  influences,  which  reach  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  from  earth,  to  heaven !  and  happy  indeed  is 
he,  if  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  be  the  primary  object  of  his 
labors.  Every  man,  in  his  life-work,  should  have  two  objects^  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  ;  a  present  and  an  ultimate ;  a  general,  and 
a  particular.  We  have  a  present  and  a  future  state  of  being — a 
physical  and  a  spiritual  nature  to  care  for.  Our  friture  spiritual 
being  should  certainly  be  the  primary  object  of  our  care ;  while  the 
present — the  temporal,  is  a  secondary  though  a  legitimate  and  com- 
mendable object,  when  sought  for  in  subserviency  to  our  spiritual 
being.  The  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  his  reward,  if  he  secures 
only  the  primary  object  of  life ;  but  base  indeed  is  the  motive  of 
him  who  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  with  no  higher  object 
than  the  honor  and  emolument  of  his  office.  No  better  are  his 
motives,  than  those  of  the  painter,  who  copies  old  pictures  or  devises 
new  ones,  merely  to  supply  the  market  which  a  corrupt  taste  de- 
mands. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  should  be  happy  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  teachers  not  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  deserved  the  name 
of  artist-teacher.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Cheat  Teacher^  we  find 
not  a  few,  whom  we  shall  ever  be  proud  to  recognize,  if  not  as  found- 
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eiB,  certainly  as  prominent  leaders  and  pioneers,  in  the  noble  brother- 
hood of  teachers.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  are 
names  which  the  profession  to  which  we  belong  should  claim  as 
peculiarly  its  own — they  were  teachers  and  educators  in  the  limited 
as  well  as  in  the  broadest  sense  of  those  terms. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom,  more  than  to 
all  other  teachers,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  pure,  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  in  education,  the  rolls  of  &me  contain  a  host  of 
noble  names,  whose  instructions,  and  influence  as  teachers,  have 
given  character  to  each  succeeding  age.  Early  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  best  of  teachers  were  sought  and  employed,  by  the  friends  and 
followers  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  names  of  Pantadnas,  Origen, 
and  Heraclas,  are  prominent  among  others.  Almost  every  country 
of  Europe  can  boast  of  names  of  distinguished  teachers,  who  have 
given  character  to  their  age  through  their  influence  as  instructors 
of  youth.  Every  well-read  and  properly  educated  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Sturm,  Trotzendorf,  Spalaius,  Gome- 
nius,  Ratisch,  Neander,  Hayden,  Ascham,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Fellen- 
burg,  Jacotot,  and  Arnold :  and  we  might  name  many  others,  and 
enlarge  upon  the  interesting  characteristics,  which  have  marked 
their  labors  and  given  them  signal  success.  The  biographies  and 
characters  of  those  artist-teachers,  who  have  given  honor  and  fame 
to  our  calling,  in  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  should 
be  carefully  read  and  studied ;  and  here  I  can  not  fail  to  recommend 
[^amard's  ^^American  Journal  of  Education^^^  as  being  for  the 
teacher,  even  more  than  Blackstone's  '^  Commentaries  "  for  the  lawyer. ' 
Yes,  the  lawyer  without  his  Blackstone,  the  physician  without  his 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  clergyman  without  his  bible,  might 
as  well  expect  to  gain  fame,  success,  and  honor  in  this  day,  as  a 
teacher  without  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Educati^m^^  or  its  equiva- 
lent. -  The  names  of  those  educational  heroes  whose  history  this 
Journal  has  given,  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  encourage  other  artist-teachers  in  their  toil,  whose  names 
may  be  forgotten,  but  whose  works  will  remain,  and  whose  record 
will  be  on  high. 
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A*  I  was  joorneying  towards  this  city  to  partake  in  the  pleasnrea 
of  this  gathering  I  saw  upon  an  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  yonder 
brineless  ocean,  a  little  collection  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  among 
them  one  hut  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our  party.  It  waa 
•0  low,  that  althoi^h  the  door  nearly  reached  the  eayes,  a  tall  man 
might  be  forced  to  stoop  to  enter ;  it  was  so  poor  that  neither  glass 
nor  sash  was  in  its  casements,  YH  it  was  a  palace  wherein  a  queen 
was  reigning  and  was  rearing  kings.  It  was  a  school-house  buiH 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  noble  girl  who  after  procuring  its 
erection  and  gathering  in  it  all  the  children  of  the  island,  gave  two 
years'  service  to  this  school  of  less  than  a  score  of  children,  gratuit- 
ously, and  now  two  other  years  with  a  pay  that  is  merely  nominal. 
As  I  heard  the  story  of  her  generous  labors,  undertaken  with  no 
thought  that  they  should  be  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  that  lonely  island ;  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  profession  as  teachers  and  in  my  heart, 
thanked  God  that  He  had  called  me  to  such  a  goodly  fellowship,  em- 
bracing thousands  of  these  humble  but  glorious  laborers,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  devotion,  with  the  teacher  of  North  Manitou  Island. 

For  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  endeavored  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  there,  and  measure  as  I  would,  I  found  it  invaluable.  Measure 
it  by  the  cost  of  re-production,  and  it  is  immeasurable.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  one  already  adult,  instruction  in  the  tender 
years  of  his  youth.  Measure  by  its  utility  and  it  is  immeasurable ; 
since  the  uses,  to  a  man  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  of 
the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  and  of  the  culture  he  may  have 
received  are  innumerable,  inestimable,  and  of  eternal  duration.  Thus 
I  was  led  anew  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  young ;  and  I  thought  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  used  this  little 
school  on  Manitou  Island  as  an  introduction  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  hoped  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

The  course  of  instruction,  the  true  selection  and  arrangement  of 

studies  in  liberal  education,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
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point«  in  this  great  work,  and  yet  a  point  which  it  seeniB  to  me  is 
not  discussed  from  a  right  point  of  view.  In  special  Schools  of 
Science  and  of  Art  the  courses  of  instruction  are  frequently  well 
considered,  and  both  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
studied  are  made  upon  definite  and  established  principles.  Not  so 
with  reference  to  our  more  fundamental  schools  of  general  liberal 
culture ;  in  them,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  and  infant  school,  in 
the  common  school  and  academy,  or  in  the  college  and  university, 
either  custom  rules,  or  the  course  of  study  arises  from  a  balance  of 
powers  among  various  teachers  or  members  of  a  governing  body ; 
each  zealously  advocating  the  claims  of  some  special  branch  of  learn- 
ing. There  is  no  general  recognition  of  any  great  principles  controll- 
ing the  whole  matter, — ^no  recognition  of  the  need  of  having  those 
principles  reduced  to  a  clear  code  for  the  government  of  educators. 

In  my  own  feeble  attempts  to  supply  this  need, — which  I  could 
not,  when  I  considered  the  great  ability  and  zeal  of  my  predecessors, 
and  my  cotemporaries,  flatter  myself  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful than  other  men's  failures,^-I  have  thought  that  a  general  scheme 
for  the  guidance  of  liberal  education  might  be  safely  built,  only 
.  upon  one  of  the  three  following  foundations. 

First,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human  activity ;  of 
the  duties  for  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  prepared. 

Secondly,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  things  which  can 
be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Thirdly,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  im- 
proved by  training. 

Either  of  these  foundations  being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex- 
haustive survey  would  afford  a  safe  basis  on  which  wise  and  skillful 
men  could  build  up  a  true  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  public 
and  general  needs,  and  adapted  also,  to  the  more  special  cases 
of  brilliancy  and  genius,  or  of  feeble  mindedness  on  one  or  many 
sides.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  a  true  statement  of  the  proper 
course  and  mode  of  instruction  is  possible,  at  least  to  thought, 
which  shall  include  the  education  of  a  genius  and  of  an  idiot,  as 
well  as  of  the  mass  of  men.  I  assume  also,  that  a  true  course  and 
mode  of  general  liberal  culture,  built  upon  either  of  the  three 
foundations  above  mentioned,  would  coincide  with  the  true  course 
and  mode  built  upon  either  of  the  others.  The  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  will  be  for  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  to  survey 
finally  all  three  of  these  bases,  to  build  upon  them  schemes  of  in- 
struction, and  by  a  comparison  of  these  schemes  to  elicit  at  length, 
the  correct  mode.    It  may  be  the  work  of  centuries  to  accomplish 
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this, — ^bat  when  we  look  aroand  ub  and  behold  what  a  populous 
wealthy  and  ancient  city  has  been  built  about  the  fork  of  this  little 
river  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  present,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  great  achievements  in  intellectual  and  social  life  will 
not  henceforth  require  such  wearisome  years  to  finish. 

But  when  we  attempt  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human 
activity  and  duty,  we  find  that  field  so  rapidly  enlarging  and  alter- 
ing in  its  perspective  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  omissions  of  parts 
which  to  day  may  seem  of  Uttle  worth,  and  to-morroW  may  prove 
all-important  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  asked,  what 
should  boys  be  taught,  and  it  was  answered,  that  which  they  can 
use  as  men,  it  was  supposed  that  Conic  Sections  were  altogether 
idle  and  useless  speculations.  For  two  hundred  years  the  school  of 
Plato  had  studied  the  properties  of  those  curves,  and  ApoUonius 
had  sununed  up  the  results  in  eight  books  filled  with  truths  of  mar- 
velous beauty, — but  of  no  known  utility.  Perchance  it  might 
have  been  then  thought  that  the  Conic  Sections  were  unfit  to  be 
the  study  of  a  youth,  because  he  could  not  put  them  to  any  use  as  a 
man.  But  after  ten  times  two  hundred  years  had  passed,  these  very 
Conic  Sections  became  the  most  practically  useful  of  all  objects  of 
study,  and  every  shipyard,  and  every  ship's  dock,  every  machine- 
shop,  and  every  railroad  track  affords  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
applying  them  to  practice. 

From  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall  by  thus  contracting  our 
ideas  of  utility,  we  could  be  saved  only  by  expanding  them  to  that 
degree  that  the  useful  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
visionary.  Thus  our  first  foundation  for  a  scheme  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion, although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  difficult,  and  will  be 
nsefiil  chiefiy  in  confirming  or  correcting  and  modifying  conclusions 
reached  through  an  investigation  of  the  other  two. 

The  second  foundation  is  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
things  capable  of  being  imparted  by  instruction.  Upon  this  survey 
I  have  at  sundry  times  made  preliminary  sketches  and  published  the 
results.*  Among  those  results  is  a  rough  map  of  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. I  divide  all  human  science  into  five  grand  divisions  accord- 
ing to  its  subject  matter.  The  first  embraces  Space  and  Time  af- 
fording us  the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic 
The  second  takes  in  the  physical  world,  giving  us  the  sciences  of 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  The  third  embraces  the 
actions  of  men  giving  us  the  Arts  and  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Law. 
The  fourth  takes  in  the  spirit  of  man,  giving  us  the  sciences  of  Me- 
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taphynics,  ^fisUietics,  and  Ethics.  The  fifili  contemplates  the  Dinne 
Being  and  gives  us  the  sciences  of  Katnral  and  Beveakd  Religion. 
i  have  on  scmdry  public  occauons  endeavored  to  show,  that  this 
rongh  sketch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  affords  the  best  gaide  to 
education ;  that  these  sciences  naturally  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  here  given ;  and  are  to  be  learned  only  in  that  order,  con- 
sciouslj  or  unconsciously  followed ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  invert 
tho  order  leads  only  to  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  lower  truth 
covertly  and  awkwardly,  instead  of  openly  and  naturally. 

But  I  propose  to-day  to  bestow  some  thought  upon  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  third  foundation  of  a  true  scheme  of  general  liberal 
culture,  that  is,  the  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  improved  by 
training. 

A  child  is  a  will  governing  a  body,  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
under  the  graidance  of  reason.  The  body,  the  mind,  the  feelings, 
and  the  will, — ^these  constitute  the  four  great  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, man.  The  body  is  of  course  incapable  of  education,  except 
when  living,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mind  and  feelings  and 
will.  The  first  function  of  the  body  is,  then,  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  outward  world,  communicating  sensation  to  the  mind, 
awaking  thought,  arousing  feeling ;  their  combination  eiciting  de- 
sire, desire  ripening  into  purpose,  purpose  culminating  in  volition, 
and  volition  manifesting  itself  in  muscular  movement,  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  is  an  epitome  of  human  history,  and  an  inven- 
tory, in  brief,  of  human  powers, — capable,  therefore,  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  a  true  scheme  of  education. 

The  first  intellectual  or  spiritual  use  of  the  body  is,  I  say,  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  outward  world,  and  communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  this  end,  the  teacher  is  to  guard  sedulously  his 
pupils  against  all  hindrances  to  healthy  growth.  Actual  grrowth 
comes  only  through  divine  action  and  divine  law,— disease  and  de- 
formity through  hindrances  and  perversions  introduced  by  error  and 
sin.  The  requisites  to  healthy  growth  are,  first,  healthful  food,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  of  motion ;  secondly,  proper  alterna- 
tions of  rest,  such  as  fasting  and  sleep  and  darkness;  thirdly,  absence 
of  pojsons  and  of  unnatural  excitements  of  any  kind,  such  as  pam- 
pering of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

This  matter  of  physical  training  and  of  the  care  of  the  health,  I 
pass  by  for  the  present,  only  beseeching  my  fellow-teachers  not  to 
pass  it  by  in  the  detail  of  Uieir  school  labors.  I  will  only  allude  to 
a  single  point  of  detail,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  such  over- 
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lAcdmiiig  importanee,  ao  little  understood  by  the  •majority'  of  teacii* 
era,  and  negleoted  by  tbetn  to  the  terrible  injury  of  their  pupils. 
You  who  have  the  care  of  young  ehildren,  Ibeneech  you  watch 
oiver -their  purity.  No  more  fearful  loea  can  befall  a  child  than  to 
lose  its  purity  of  heart.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  impress  upon 
your  ohiklTetk  with  all  the  eloquence  of  your  affection,  this  sacred 
rule.  Never  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  you  see  and  hear.  Remind  them  that  God  always  sees 
them,  and  plead  with  them -frequently  and  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tean,  not  to  do  or  say  in  ffis  sight  any  thing  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  do  or  say  in  yours.  There  are  sins  which  you  would 
not  warn  them  -against  for  fear  of  soiling  their  minds  by  the  sug- 
gestion,—but  press  upon  them  this  rule  with  sincere  and  affection- 
ate earaastness,  and  they  will  seldom  need  any  plainer  speeeh. 

The  first  intellectual  use  of  the  body  is  to  oommunieate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  Whether  the  power  of  sense  can  be  increased 
by  education  is  a  doubtful  and  debated  point.  My  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  careful  experiments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  re- 
late, is  that  direct  delicacy  of  sense  is  an  original  gift,  not  capable 
of  direct  increase  by  training.  Physical  causes  may  increase  or 
diminish  it,  as  taking  cold,  for  example,  may  blunt  hearing  and  taste 
and  smell,  but  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  light, — ^but  by  no  process 
of  eduoatioii  can  ifny  such  effsct  be  produced. 

A  great  deal,  however,  can  be  done  in  educating  the  ability  of 
judging  on  sensations; — ^increase  of  skill  can  be  produced  by  train- 
ing ; — ^and  increase  of  skill  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  power.  The 
powers  of  sense,  coming  lo^cally  first  in  the  sketch  of  human  na- 
ture which  I  have  made^  and  being  first  of  all,  powers  in  the  order 
of  development  in  the  child's  growth,  should  be  first  educated. 
This  is  donefirst  of  all  by  objectS) — ^and  thus  the  object  teaching  of 
the  modem  schools  and  kindergartens  is  rightly  given  to  young  chil- 
dren. But  let  me  warn  young  teachers  that  as  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  geom^ry,  so  neither  is  there  any  mode  of  teaching  which 
can  render  an  inefficient  and  indifferent  teacher  successfuL  Lessons 
fiNnn  objects  as  well  as  lessons  from  text-books  can  be  learned  by 
rote,  and  object  teaching  like  recitation  easily  degenerate  into  rou- 
tine. No  matter  what  the  system  is,  it  may  in  the  hands  of  sleepy 
and  thoughtless  teaehers,  degrade  all  our  schools,  Hke  the  one  visited 
by  Dr.  Brown,  into  '^aixlent  cemeteries  of  aidicatioUf'*-— or  it  may, 
in  the  hands  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  sensible  teachers,  arouse 
the  pupils  to  new  life  and  lead  them  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue. 
Hie  object  of  object  teaching  is  to  lead  children  to  observe,  but  a 
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set  of  stereotyped  qnestionB  upon  a  few  dozen  Bpedmens  in  a 
mufleum  box  in  the  acbool-room  will  no  more  teach  children  to  ob- 
serve what  is  under  their  feet  and  around  them  on  their  way 
through  life,  than  the  setting  of  tasks  in  a  book  for  memoriter 
recitation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  the  powers  of  sensation^ 
is  the  awakening  of  a  power  of  perceiving  truths  independent  of 
sense.  There  can  be  no  direct  sensation  without  indirect  conscious- 
ness of  your  sensation,  consciousness  of  your  own  existence  and 
generally  of  your  possession  of  a  bodily  organ  through  which  the 
sensation  comes,  perhaps  of  the  free  movement  of  the  oigan  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  to  receive  the  impression  fiom  a  something, 
which  is  neither  your  mind,  nor  its  organ  of  sensation.  The  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  philosophy  is,  that  brought  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  it  is  perceived  that  these  bodily  oigans  and 
this  visible  and  tangible  world,  lie  in  space  and  time.  The  soul 
sees  by  direct  inspection  the  existence  and  properties  <^  space  and 
time,  not  inferring  them  logically  from  the  properties  of  extension, 
nor  being  forced  by  a  law  of  mind  to  a  fiction  of  their  existence,-^ 
any  more  than  it  is  forced  to  a  fiction  of  its  own  existence, — ^but 
seeing  then  by  a  direct  inward  vision ;  having  its  attention  called  to 
them,  however,  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  them, — 
just  as  its  attention  is  directed  to  its  own  existence,  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  perception  of  phenomena  not  itsel£  These  powers  of 
direct  perception  external  and  internal,  are  as  I  have  sai^,  to  be  cul- 
tivated earliest,  not  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  actual  capacity 
.of  the  soul, — ^for  that  seems  to  vary  only  by  original  gift  or  by  phy- 
sical condition, — ^but  with  the  well-grounded  hope  of  increasing  the 
skill  of  uung  these  powers  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree.  These 
fundamental  powers  of  direct  vision  of  truth  are  divine  and  inexpli- 
cable even  in  their  native  state,  and  in  their  cultivated  condition 
afibrd  us  the  highest  objects  of  adoration  and  wonder  as  tokens  of 
the  kindred  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Deity.  By  education  any  one 
sense  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  senses,  and  even 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  powers.  Thus  with  those  blind 
from  birth,  hearing  although  no  more  acute  than  in  other  men,  serves 
to  give  a  thousand  kinds  of  information  which  we  can  not  conceive 
of  as  coming  through  the  air.  What  sort  of  house  is  this  that  we 
are  passing!  I  asked  a  blind  friend,  and  he  replied  without  a 
moment*s  hesitation  guided  only  by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps,  ^  A 
little  two-story  brick  house  with  a  low  wooden  paling  fence  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  it" 
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Next  in  order,  after  the  powers  of  direct  perception,  external  and 
interna],  comes  the  powers  of  memory  and  mental  reproduction; 
That  such  a  power  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  will  be  manifest,  when  we  remea^ 
ber  that  the  present  is  an  absolute  zero  point,  and  that  continuity 
of  thought  is  possible,  therefore,  only  through  memory  and  anticipft* 
tion.  All  our  life  is  future  or  past,  the  present  gives  only  the  op- 
portunities of  guiding  the  transmutation  of  future  into  past. 
-  Memory  is  in  its  simplest  form  only  the  permanence  of  the  per- 
ception,— ^more  or  less  vivid.  When  in  the  form  of  recollection  it 
becomes  the  revivification  of  past  perceptions.  Finally,  in  its  higher 
forms  of  fiuicy  and  imagination,  it  remodels  and  recombines  the 
perceptions  of  the  past  and  projects  them  into  the  future,— or 
separates  them  from  actual  time  and  space  and  throws  them  into 
an  ideal  world. 

These  powers  of  memory  and  imagination,  have,  in  our  ordinary 
school  studies  been  greatly  n^lected,  and  cultivated  only  in  their 
lowest  form  of  memory.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true,  perceiving  the 
poverty  of  an  education  which  strengthens  the  memory  only,  hare 
altogether  despised  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty  and  endeavored 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  alone.  But  this  course  is  also  against  nature, 
it  can  not  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  reason  to  act,  except  upon  transcripts  furnished  by  the 
imagination  from  perception.  And  therefore  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  before  reason.  Why  will  we  not  gracefuUy  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  nature  and  follow  her  plans ! 

*  In  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  it  will  of  course  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  this  culture  should  also  in  its  subdivisions  follow  a  na- 
tural order.  At  first,  memory  alone,  and  memory  of  the  actual  oat* 
ward  fact, — ^a  description  of  a  thing  not  now  present^  but  seen  and 
handled  and  smelled  and  listened  to  on  a  previous  day ;  then  memory 
of  words  and  formula  by  rote, — ^then  the  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion and  perhaps  drawing  of  something  never  seen,  but  defined  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  In  this  play  of  the  imagination  all  sensi-^ 
ble  properties  must  be  reproduced ;  but  the  chief  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  form,  or  geometrical  figure;  by  far  the  most 
important  intellectual  element  in  the  material  world,  simply  because 
the  fundamental  element  What  is  matter  but  that  which  occupies 
space ; — and  what  a  material  object  but  matter  in  a  definite  part  of 
space,  therefore  having  in  some  sense  a  form,  as  its  first  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  existence.  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning 
and  no  other  learning  is  possible  except  as  upheld  by  that  foundation. . 
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Geography  is  the  only  one  of  oar  ovdiitefy  Bcho<^  studies  whicb 
tends  ^hreetlj  to  the  increase  of  the  powen  of  the  hnti^nattoD. 
Pkopevly  taught  it  is  almost  ezclnaiTely  a  work  of  that  faoahy.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  rememhrance  of  names  and  figures,— Ohi- 
eago,  160,000  souls,  forty  years,  Lake  Michigan  S80  miles  by  70. 
But  witb  a^teacher  alive  to  her  work,  the  150,000  sonls,  and  forty  years, 
nill  stimolate  the  pnpil  to  conceive  of  a  city,  twice  as  large,  or  half 
aa  large,  as  the  one  with  which  alone  he  is  familiar,  having  grown 
np  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  the  260  miles  by  70,  combined  with 
the  known  fignrs  of  the  earth,  will  lead  him  to  imagine  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  steamer  mnning  at  a  good  speed,  in  a  stnught  line,  twenty- 
ibnr  hours  without  seeing  land. 

>  The  imagination  acting  freely,  and  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
prodoees  works  of  fine  art»  statue,  picture,  music,  poem  and  tale ; 
and  these  also  in  their  time  and  place,  are  valuable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  power  which  created  ^em. 

.  Then,  in  the  order  of  that  use,  comes  the  reasoning  power,  which 
by  a.comparispn  of  the  truths  gained  through  perception,  deduces 
new  truths  for  the  internal  vision  to  seise  upon.  For  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  power  of  reasoning,  we- depend  at  present 
^iefly  upon  leading  the  pupil  to  study  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
the  pure  mathematics,-— or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  upon  giving 
him  treatises  upon  logic  itsel£ 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  method  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  giving  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  the 
logical  power  begins  to  be  developed,  some  simple  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  mode  of  revmng  proofs,  and  then 
giving  him  unsolved  problems  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  in 
levising  original  demonstrations.  It  is  manifest  that  this  process 
need  not  be  confined  to  mathematics,  but  can  be  extended  into  other 
llDanebes  of  natural  and  metaphysical  scienoes. 

.  We  most  not  foiget  that  while  the  intellectuiU  powers  guide,  the 
passions  alone  impel  to  action.  Simultaneous  with  perception  in 
sensation  is  feeling.  The  sensation  not  only  tells  you  that  some  ex- 
ternal things  acts  upon  your  bodily  organ,  but  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
l^easnre  or  of  pain.  This  feeling  is  something  as  indefinable,  mys- 
terious and  ultimate  as  thought  itself, — ^heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirsty  sweetness, sourness,  fear,  hope,  hatred,  love,  aversion,  longing; 
these  words  recall  to  your  remembrance  past  states  of  your  con- 
sciousness in  which  you  knew  not  only  the  existence  of  yourself 
and  of  some  object  to  which  you  were  in  relation,  but  also  of  some 
qiBality  in  the  object  which  excited  in  you  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
state  of  feeling. 


.  Feeling  accon^niee  every  aet  of  perceptioD^  from  the  nmpleel 
•enee-peiceptioi^ — as  wliea  I  touch  this  paper  and  recognise  ita  tern* 
pentore,  textore  and  sorfiicey — ^np  to  the  most  complex  emotions 
accompanying  the  percq^tion  of  the  grandest  troths  of  politics,  or 
of  theology,  the  emotions  of  psitriotism  and  piety^ 

When  these  feelings  directiy  aroose  strong  desire  they  are  called 
pawiinns  All  feeling  ezdtes  a  certain  amount  of  denre  or  Aversion; 
hot  some  feelings  much  more  than  others.  Desire  and  aversion 
hear  to  feeling  somevhat  the  same  relation  that  memory  and  fore^ 
sight  bear  to  perception.  Deairo  abd  aversion  arise  from  the  re> 
eolleetio&  of  past  and  the  imagination  of  fatnre  feeling.  Wheii 
desire  or  aversion  has  a  certain  relative  8trei^;th  it  leads  to  purpose^ 
vhidi  is  the  first  dawning  of  that  greatest  spiritoal  phenomenon,  a 
volition.  Desire  and  purpose  are  each  indefinable  and  fhndamental 
states ;  the  former  being  the  cnlmination  of  feeling,  the  second  the 
dawning  of  wilL  Finally  comes  volition,  the  folfiUment  of  the  par- 
pose,  the  volontary  action. 

Inasmuch  as  these  powers  are  all  of  them  higher,  per  $ee,  than 
the  inteUectnal  powers,  it  is  fitting,  if  they  are  capable  of  educa- 
tion, that  their  education  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and 
guarded.  To  preserve  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  to 
keep  the  heart  open  for  simple  and  refining  pleasures,  to  guard 
against  the  false  excitements  which  exhaust  the  soul,  to  foster  the 
pure  and  holy  emotions  of  filial  piety,  and  draw  the  heart  toward 
communion  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  these  are  grander  ends  in 
education  than  any  tndning  of  the  intellectual  powers  can  be ; — and 
inteUectnal  training  is  worse  than  wasted  if  it  be  gained  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling. 

And  what  else  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  training  a  child 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  allow  its  feelings  to  be  cherished 
into  evil  desires,  or  ihil  to  have  its  pure  feelings  awake  right  desires  f 
What  less  can  we  ssy  of  the  importance  of  so  training  the  future 
man  that  his  purposes  may  aQ  be  just  and  right  And  above  all^ 
how  can  we  say  too  much  of  the  need  of  an  education,  if  such  an 
education  be  posnUe,  which  shall  insure  the  man  perfect  command 
over  himself,  that  he  may  not  be  infirm  of  purpose  and  a  tool  of 
others  more  wicked  than  himself,  but  setting  himself  stead&stiy ,  to  do 
that  which  is  according  to  Ood's  will,  maybe  an  accepted  and  sue* 
eessful  co-worker  vnth  the  Infinite  Power,  that  ever  out  of  evil  is 
edudng  good  in  infinite  progression. 

What  do  our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  effect  toward 
aftlabing  these  highest  ends  of  education,  this  aesthetic  develop- 
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m^it  of  tastes,  this  moral  control  of  the  desires  and  purposes,  this 
religious  sanctification  f  Mach,  I  grant ;  and  yet  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  shall  be  done  when  the  highest  christian  philoso* 
phj  and  cultare  shall  have  triumphed  in  the  discovery,  and  embodi« 
ment  in  practice,  of  the  true  systeiQ  of  public  education.  Much,  I 
grant ;  and  yet  very  little  with  a  distinct,  carefully  considered  plan 
of  action  in  reference  to  these  points,  very  little  with  the  acknowl- 
edged 'end  of  making  these  points  of  more  importance  than  the 
intellectual  development. 

I  know  the  practical  difiSculties  which  surround  the  subject  I 
know  the  danger  lest  in  attempting  to  cherish  virtue  you  cherish 
hypocrisy,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  morality  you  produce  formal- 
ity, and  in  seeking  to  refine  the  taste  you  produce  sentimebtality. 
I  know  the  practical  difficulties,  and  have,  seen  the  evil  results  of 
attempts  to  render  education  more  moral  and  more  religious. 

But  I  know  that  similar  difficulties  have  beset  also  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  intellectual  education  of  the  schools.  I  have  seen 
every  improved  method  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  so 
abused  by  enthusiastic  and  partially  enlightened  teachers  as  to 
make  the  improvement  worse  than  the  old  method.  I  have  seen 
classes  in  school,  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  by  rote,  text- 
books which  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  text-book  and  take  to  the  subject.  And  I  can 
not  forget  that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Feterson^s  Familiar 
Science,  the  most  inaccurate  school-book  I  ever  saw,  have  been  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  while  Chase's  Common  School  Arith- 
metic, the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  I  ever  saw,  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  print  Seeing  such  errors  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving modes  of  intellectual  training,  and  yet  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  improved,  I  can  not  be  wholly  dis- 
couraged with  regard  to  esthetic  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

And  now  having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul; — the  power  of  perceiving  truth  through  outward  sense  and 
inward  intuition ;  the  power  reproducing  those  perceptions  in  mem- 
ory, and  combining  and  modifying  them  in  new  creations  of  the 
imagination ;  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
eliciting  new  truths  through  the  reason ;  the  power  of  feeling  the 
impression  which  these  perceptions  make  upon  the  soul ;  the  power 
of  allowing  those  impressions  and  feelings  to  awaken  desire  or  dis- 
gust, by  holding  them  under  attention,  or  turning  the  attention  from 
them ;  the  power  of  cherishing  those  desires  until  they  ripen  into 
purposes ;  the  power  of  pushing  the  purpose  into  execution  throtigh 
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ralitioii ;  liaving  f^ven  thU  rough  sketch  of  human  powers,  I  miglit 
go  on  to  show  that  it  would  afford  a  correct  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
education,  and  that  this  scheme  of  education,  carefullj  derelopedt 
would  not  differ  in  its  intellectual  features  from  that  toward  which 
all  the  sound  thinkers  of  the  day  are  manifestly  tending. 

But  some  teachers  may  ask  me,  to  what  practical  end  is  this  dis- 
course I  and  how  shall  we  as  individua]  teachers  best  fulfil  our  func- 
tions, while  waiting  for  the  great  thinkers  of  the  profession  to  perfect 
the  future  course  of  instruction  I 

I  answer  that  the  most  directly  practical  end  which  I  hoped  to  at- 
tain, was  to  give  you  a  just  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged ;  and  of  the  importance  of  tasking  your  best  powers  in 
a  calm  endeaTor  to  decide  for  yourselves,  what  better  you  can  do  than 
you  are  now  doing.  The  field  before  each  one  of  you,  teachers,  if 
it  be  but  a  little  Monitou  school  of  a  dozen  scholars,  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efibrts  you  can  make.  Make  those  efforts  not  with  feverish 
anxiety  lest  you  shall  not  succeed,  not  with  a  despuring  sense  of 
your  inability ; — ^mnch  lest  with  a  self  satisfied  conceit  of  your  supe- 
riority over  other  teachers ; — but  make  your  best  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  your  duties,  in  the  calm  confidence  that  God, 
who  has  appointed  us  our  tasks  in  life,  knows  best  what  we  can  do^ 
and  that  he  asks  of  us  only  that  we  should,  with  honest  sincerity, 
seek  to  do  our  best 

Make  your  best  efforts  to  understand  your  duties.  The  field  of 
knowledge  is  open  to  you,  as  to  your  scholars,  and  you  can  in  no  way 
so  well  stimulate  them  to  learn,  and  prepare  yourself  to  teach,  as  by 
being  yourself  a  student,— enthusiastic  in  your  love  of  knowledge 
and  your  eagerness  to  gain  more.  Study  what  truths  are  to  be 
taught,  study  what  powers  are  to  be  developed,  study  what  duties 
and  opportunities  in  life  will  be  likely  to  be  opened  to  your  pupils. 
Study  human  nature  in  general,  and  study  the  individual  character 
of  each  pupil  under  your  charge. 

Then  whatever  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  your  State  Laws 
or  your  Educational  Board,  or  your  School  Committee,  may  force 
you  to  adopt,  you  can  make  it  flexible  and  living,  and  a  medium  of 
pouring  the  sacred  life  that  is  in  you,  into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils. 
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The  iaeidQiit  with  iHu(di  FlMHtet  Hiu.  intiodooed  te  tootam,  M  to  the 

fl^Uowipg  €k»T80]poid0no9. 

Chicago,  ^u^itfi  13,  1863 

Mi88  Angblica  IC  BusSi — 

*  Respected  Lady  :-^^-On  the  3d  Instant  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
tbeir  w^fto  (ho  Mumal'ineettaig:  of.  the  National  Tsacress'  Afl800iATH»r, ' 
recently  held  m  this  city,  touched  at  the  North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  some  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  learn  of  your  woiIe  of  fidth  and  love  among  the  children  of  the^ 

What  we  saw  and  heard  deeply  impressed  us  with  respect  and  love  for  the 
Character  Of  one  who,  under  great  embarrassment  and  self-sacrifice,  has  isolated 
herself  from  lov«d  friends  and  associations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  to  the  instructioD,  mental  culture,  and  educational  tiainiag  of  tfae< 
young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to'  a  noble  work,  and  to 
^ow  our  interest  in  the  caused  popular  education,  the  party,  witte great  cheer* 
Ailness  and  unanimity,  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  an 
American  gold  watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  and 
nspeet  they  have  lor  you  and  the  cause  in  which  you  are  sucoeasfully  laboring 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with  anufauDe  of 

i^pathy,  love,  and  prayer,  for  you  and  your  pupil& 

With  great  respect,  we  are  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  BuLKLBT,  Ohainnan  of  the  Committee. 

BKPLT  TO  TBS  LBTTBIL 

NoBTH  ICakitou  Islanp^  Aufftifl  2S,  1863. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BuLKurr, — 

Ewid  Sir: — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  the  15th  instant  by  receiving  from 
you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feeling  toward  me;  also  a  more  substantial  token 
of  esteem — a  gold  watch— -the  gift  <ji  a  pwty  Of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  schooL 

The  magnitude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  com- 
munication have  almost  made  me  dumb  until  the  present  moment;  but  I  must 
tiy  and  make  some  acknowledgment  for  your  kindneeSr  And  firat)  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over-estifnato  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  histruct  the  young,  and  see  them  improve,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physicaUy;  and  what  g^ves  me  so  much  satis&ction  oan  not  be  considered  a 
great  hardship. 

However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  gift,  ad  it  is  an  evidence  of 
3^r  interest  in  popuUr  instruction  and  education,  the  means  by  which  our 
liberties  must  be  perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  shall  think  of  the  donors,  the  occasion  of  the  gift,  and  tlio  sympathy 
and  generous  feMinge  which  prompted  you  and  your  associates  to  such 
liberality. 

*  I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  still  have  your  sympathy  and  advice;  and' 
▼eiy  glad  to  hear  from  you,  firom  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest 

Very  reepectAiUy  yours, 

AvGHLiOA  IL  Busa. 


YL   OBJECT  TEACHING. 

BT  Bi  A.  BHKUXIH',  OSWXQO^  H.  T. 

Ih  opening  thQ  discnssion  on  this  occftsion,  on  what  is  sometimes 
technically  called  "  Object  Teaching,"  I  propose  first  very  briefly  to 
state  the  principles  upon  which  the  methods  thfis  indicated  are 
based.  Secondly  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  these  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  way  of  remoying  them ;  and  lastly  consider  the  true  aim  and 
limit  of  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  early 
Acuities  of  childhood. 

We  assume  first  that  education  should  embrace  the  united,  har. 
monious  developoient  of  the  whole  beings  the  moral,  the  physical^ 
and  the  intellectual ;  and  that  no  one  of  these  should  be  uiged  for- 
ward to  the  neglect  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  likewise 
assume  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  also  of  appliances  for  their  development,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education ;  that  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  and  most  strongly  developed  and 
upon  them  are  based  all  future  acquirements ;  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  quick  and  accurate  in  receiving  impressions,  will 
all  the  future  processes  of  education  and  outgrowing  attainments 
be  easy  and  rapid,  and  ever  prove  unfailing  sources  of  delight;  and 
hence  they  should  be  the  first  to  receive  distinctive  and  special  cul- 
ture. To  this  we  may  add  that  childhood  has  certain  marked  and 
distinctive  characteristics  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  dealings  with  children.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
are  activity,  love  of  sympathy,  and  a  desire  for  constant  variety. 
In  the  natural  order  of  subjects  we  'recognize  as  first,  mathematics, 
including  a  consideration  of  form,  size,  and  number ;  second,  physics, 
including  objects  in  nature,  their  sensible  qualities  and  properties, 
and  third,  language,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading 
and  spelling. 

We  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  very  first  steps 
in  this  natural  order,  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  edu- 
cational efforts ;  for  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  paper  reminds 
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OS  of  the  neoesdty  of  confining  ounelves  cloaely  to  the  point  nnder 

dlACOflMOn. 

It  would  be  not  a  little  interesting  to  trace  the  natural  relation 
of  these  two  orders  throughout  a  complete  educational  course,  nor 
would  it  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  subject;  but  this  would  lead  us 
into  too  broad  a  field  of  investigation,  and  be  liable  to  divert  the 
discussion  from  the  point  particularly  before  us.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  consider  in  detail  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  in&nt  faculties,  but  will  advert  to  them  after  consider- 
ing briefly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  most  successful  progress  of  these  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  And  in  this  connection  w^  remark  first,  that  the  veiy 
title  by  which  these  methods  are  popularly  designated  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "Object  Teaching"  is, 
to  a  certidn  extent,  suggestive  of  the  real  character  of  these  early 
processes,  in  that  we  are  continually  dealing  with  tangible  objects 
and  illustrations,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  a  too  limited  sense. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  early  culture  of  the  faculties,  many  have  taken  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  miscellaneous  lessons  on  objects.  These 
lessons  often  clumsily  given  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
correct  principles,  and  who  therefore  continually  violate  them,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  and  thus  in  certain  quarters 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Again,  book  speculators  are  continually  making  use  of  the  term 
as  a  catch  word,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares ;  thus 
imposing  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  bringing  into  discredit  methods 
of  which  these  books  are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  old  books  have  received  new  title  pages, 
and  new  books  with  old  methods  have  been  christened  with  the 
catch  word,  "  Object  Lessons,"  or  "  On  the  Object  Plan ; "  and  what 
is  lamentable,  multitudes  know  not  the  difference  between  the  name 
and  the  tking.  In  this  way  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  experienced. 

Realizing  these  objections,  some  have  proposed  to  change  the 
name,  substituting  a  term  more  comprehensive  and  less  liable  to 
objection.  But  this  change  of  names  will  only  subject  publishers 
to  an  additional  expense  of  new  title  pages,  and  will  not  wholly  ob- 
viate the  evils  referred  to.  Our  plan  would  be  to  drop  all  specific 
names,  and  speak  of  all  improved,  natural  or  philosophical  methods 
of  teaching  as  such,  and  let  the  great  effort  be  to  infuse  right  prin 
ciples  into  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  study  the  mental 
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moral  and  physical  conatitntioii  of  children,  and  the  best  method 
of  bringing  this  treble  nature  oat  in  harmonious  development.  In 
this  lies  our  only  hope  of  any  sabstantial  improvement  in  educa- 
tional processes. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  secondly,  as  a  serious  obstacle  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  reformation,  the  ignorance  of  teachers 
upon  the  points  just  referred  to,  and  their  disposition  to  study 
methods  rather  than  principles.  Now,  any  proper  system  of  educar- 
tion  must  be  based  upon  philosophical  principles,  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  the 
corresponding  appliances  for  promoting  such  growth ;  and  no  one 
can  hope  for  success  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  these  prin- 
ciples. The  first  effort  then  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  to 
study  prineipUsj  and  then  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  course  now  being  pursued  in  this  country.  Teachers 
are  endeavoring  to  imitate  models  Arom  books,  rather  than  making 
themselves  first  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  these 
methods  are  based,  and  then  using  these  models  as  aids  in  applymg 
them.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Training  Schools  for  the  pro/eseional  education  of 
teachers.  Not  schools  in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
the  whole  aim  and  effort  shall  be  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  applying  it  In  these 
schools  should  be  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  There  should  also  be  schools  of  practice  where  the  stur 
dents  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction 
they  receive,  and  the  methods  they  observe. 

Who  would  think  of  employing  a  man  who  never  had  any  prac- 
tice in  carpentry  to  build  the  house  he  designed  as  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  children,  although  he  might  be  perfectly 
fimiiliar  with  all  the  books  ever  written  on  this  subject  f  We  re- 
quire that  our  mechanics  have  not  only  the  rules  of  their  trades, 
but  the  practice  also,  before  we  presume  to  employ  them,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  more  unimportant  arts.  They  must  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship— a  term  that  implies  years  of  careful  observation,  study 
and  practice. 

They  must  not  only  become  familiar  with  all  the  tools  used  in 
their  trade,  and  the  exact  use  to  be  made  of  each,  but  they  must 
also  become  skilled  in  using  them.  And  not  only  must  the  appren- 
tice know  his  tools,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  before  he  is  en- 
trusted with  any  important  work  away  from  the  eye  of  his  master, 
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but  must  also  have  a  thoiougli  and  exact  biowledge  of  the  chaxac- 
ter  and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  his  art ;  their  strength, 
durability,  and  solidity,  that  he  may  know  how  always  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exact  place  they  are  to  occupy.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge the  sculptor  with  a  wrong  tool,  or  the  wrong  use  of  the  right 
one,  a  little  too  heavy  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  or  the  artist  with  a 
wrong  pigment,  or  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  pencil,  may  ruin  his  sub- 
ject The  mechanic  by  the  omission  of  a  nngle  brace,  or  the  use 
of  a  wrong  timber,  or  one  composed  of  weak,  perishable  materiali 
or  by  the  putting  together  of  matexiak  composed  of  different  powr 
ers  of  contraction  and  expansion,  may  ruin  his  edifice  and  endanger 
many  lives,  or  much  valuable  property.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in 
all  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  In  the  professions  too,  in  law, 
medicin^,  surgery,  a  special  professional  education  is  deemed  indis^ 
pensable.  What  intelligent  person  would,  employ  a  quack  to  tamr 
per  with  his  own  life  or  the  lives  and  health  of  his  family,  or 
entrust  a  case  involving  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  an  unread 
and  unskilled  lawyer!  Who  would  entrust  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  to  the  hands  of  one  not  conv^nant  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  or  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  ?  If  then  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  vari- 
ous artizans  and  men  of  other  professions,  for  their  work,  (and  no 
one  can  say  that  its  importance  is  over^timated,)  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employing  both  ignorant  and 
umkUled  hands  to  form  and  fashion  this  noblest  of  all  God's  crea- 
tions— ^the  immortal  mind  I  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  less  intricate,  or 
of  less  importance  than  the  body,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  its  cultivation  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  f  This 
certainly  can  not  be  the  reason.  The  one  is  like  the  grass  that 
springeth  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  down,  while 
the  other  is  immortal  and  is  freighted  with  interests  of  the  most 
momentous  character — interests  linked  with  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind for  time  and  for  eternity.  The  human  mind  is  composed  of 
elements  the  most  subtle  and  complicated,  yet  capable  of  being 
analyzed,  and  each  assigned  its  appropriate  place  and  function,  as 
also  the  order  and  method  of  its  evolution.  These  faculties  do  not, 
like  the  mineral,  grow  by  accretion,  but  by  their  natural  use ;  and 
ill-timed,  or  under  exercise,  or  a  neglect  of  the  proper  use  at  the 
proper  time,  are  alike  prejudicial ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  developing  these  faculties  until  he  knows  some- 
thing of  their  real  character,  their  functions,  the  order  in  which 
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they  manifest  thenuiehea,  and  the  appliances  best  caloakted  to 
develop  them  and  give  them  strength. 

No  mistakes  cau  be  made  here  that  are  not  serious  in  their  char- 
acter. As  is  a  too  heavy  blow  from  the  mallet,  or  a  wrong  use  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  material  to  the  statue,  the  paint- 
ing or  the  edifice,  so  a  mistake  made  here,  an  undue  strain  of  a 
faculty  yet  weak,  and  but  faintly  developed,  or  the  n^lect  of  those 
still  in  full  and  active  vigor,  if  not  &tal  in  its  consequences,  is  du# 
only  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  injuries 
inflicted. 

A  common  error  committed  in  Object  Teaching  is  in  converting 
exercises  that  should  be  strictly  for  development,  into  instruction 
in  abstract  science.  Now  the  aim  of  all  these  early  lessons  should 
be  to  quicken  the  perceptions,  and  give  them  accuracy,  awaken 
thought  and  cultivate  language.  To  this  end  the  senses  must  be 
exercised  on  the  sensible  qualities  and  properties  of  objects;  and 
when  the  consideration  of  these  objects  goes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses,  then  of  course,  the  exercise  ceases  to  be  a  development 
exercise,  and  becomes  either  an  exercise  of  the  memory  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  faculties.  All  these  early  lessons  then  should  be  con- 
fined to  objects,  their  parts,  qualities  and  properties  that  com^ 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  the  children,  and  no  gen- 
eralizations should  include  any  thing  more  than  such  objects  and 
their  qualities.  Definitions  should  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  children.  These  points 
we  regard  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  will  be  a  little  more  definite,  and  indicate  just  where  we 
would  begin,  and  how  far  we  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  leading  ex- 
ercises employed.  In  the  theory  we  have  presented,  these  should 
consist  of  lessons  on  Form,  Size  and  Number  as  belonging  to  math- 
ematics; of  lessons  on  Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  Color,  and  Place.or 
Geography,  as  belonglDg  to  Natural  History,  and  lessons  on  lan- 
guage, including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading  and  spelling.. 

And  here  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  presenting  my  views  on 
these  points  in  nearly  the  words  of  a  report  on  this  subject  present- 
ed last  week  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  In  lessons  in  number  the  children  should  be  held 
long  and  closely  to  the  simple  combination  of  objects,  and  hence 
must  be  confined  to  numbers  that  come  fairly  within  the  range  of 
the  perceptions. 

The  lessons  on  Form  should  be  confined  to  the  observation  and 
description  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  common  forms  in  ni^ 
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tare.  Here  we  mast  gaard  against  abstractions ;  the  mere  memo- 
rizing of  definitions  that  go  beyond  the  observations  of  the  children. 
As  we  have  already  said,  definitions  should  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  descriptions,  a  remark  that  applies  eqnaUy  to  all  kindred  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  The  lessons  on  Size  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  actual  measurement  of  various  objects  and  distances,  and 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained. 

In  lessons  in  Color,  the  children  may  be  led  to  observe,  discrimi- 
nate and  name  the  leading  colors  and  their  lints  and  shades,  and 
apply  them  to  the  description  of  objects  in  nature.  This  will  add 
largely  to  their  stock  of  language,  and  greatly  aid  them  in  their 
future  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  the  deficiency 
in  terms  to  express  in  our  language  distinctions  in  color  is  one  that- 
18  deeply  felt,  and  any  effort  at  improvement  in  this  direction  should 
receive  our  hearty  encouragement  Beyond  this  the  children  may 
be  indulged  in  mixing  colors,  to  observe  how  the  various  colors  are 
produced  from  the  primaries,  and  finally  their  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  harmony  of  colors  may  be  called  out  Not  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  scientific  law  underlying  the  harmony 
of  colors,  but  they  simply  observe  that  '*  certain  colors  look  well 
together." 

In  lessons  on  Place  or  Elementary  Geography,  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
he  sees  in  his  daily  walks,  its  physical  and  industrial  features,  the 
various  grouping  and  relation  of  objects  to  each  other  and  himself, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  what  lies  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  lessons  on  animals  and  plants  we  be- 
gin ^y  calling  attention  to  the  parts,  position,  and  finally,  uses  of 
parts.  At  the  next  step,  in  lessons  on  animals,  the  children  are  led 
to  consider  something  of  characteristics  and  habits,  and  finally  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits.  The  children  are  continually  exer- 
cised in  close  and  accurate  observation,  by  means  of  specimens  or 
pictures,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  given  or  tangible  facts  and 
phenqmena,  to  draw  conclusions,  tl^us  calling  forth  the,  as  yet, 
feeble  powers  of  reason.  In  some  of  these  later  lessons  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  considered,  is  also 
imparted.  All  these  lessons  are  given  on  the  more  familiar  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  either  those  inhabiting  the  immediate  neighborhood 
or  of  which  they  have  been  made  acquainted  by  information.  Some 
attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  order  in  which 
these  lessons  have  been  oresented,  grouping  together,  or  rather  giv- 
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ing  in  sneceanon,  lessons  belonging  to  the 
Urns  faXj  however,  the  children  have  no  realiang 
design.  After  having  gone  over  in  this  way  with  a  fe^^^l^^^Uad- 
ing  types  of  each  order  of  mammals,  they  are  led  to  associate 
in  natural  groups  or  orders  the  animals  that  have  constitated 
the  subjects  of  these  lessons,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ae- 
qnired  of  their  characteristic  parts  and  habits.  These  systematic 
lessons,  however,  are  confined  to  mammals  and  birds,  as  being  more 
fiuniHar  to  the  children.  For  variety  an  occasional  lesson  may  be 
given  on  a  fish,  an  insect,  a  reptile,  or  a  shell,  those  somewhat  famil- 
iar to  the  children,  bat  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  these  and  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  far- 
ther removed  from  the  child's  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  and 
therefore  the  basis  of  the  classification  is  less  apparent. 

In  **  Lessons  on  Objects "  proper,  as  distinct  from  *'  Lessons  on 
Animals  and  Plants,"  the  first  lessons  should  be  on  objects  of  the 
most  &miliar  character,  and  for  a  long  time  their  attention  should 
only  be  called  to  the  simple  parts  and  their  position.  This  involves 
no  use  of  difficult  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  cultivates  observa- 
tion and  the  power  of  accurate  expression.  At  the  next  step  some 
of  the  more  simple  and  common  qualities  are  added.  At  a  further 
step  more  occult  qualities,  requiring  more  close  and  careful  observa- 
tion, and  such  as  are  brought  out  by  experiment,  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  adaptation  of  qualities,  mate- 
rial or  structure,  to  use,  may  be  considered.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
stage,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  objects  considered  may  be 
brought  in,  as  also  a  simple  classijieation  of  the  objects  and  qualities 
conudered.  In  connection  with  all  these  lessons,  the  cultivation  of 
language  should  be  made  one  of  the  leading  points ;  commencing 
with  the  simplest  oral  expressions,  leading  on  to  written  reproduc- 
tions, and  finally  to  consecutive  narrative. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  langucLge^  the  subject 
next  in  order.  It  was  a  fitvorite  maxim  of  Pestalozzi,  that  *'  The 
fint  object  in  education  must  be  to  lead  a  child  to  observe  toith 
accuracy;  the  second^  to  express  with  correctness  the  result  of  his 
observations.'*  Again,  ^  ideas  first,  and  language  afterward." 
That  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  thought  and  speech, 
observation  and  expression,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Who 
has  not  observed  that  children  always  seek  a  name  for  every  new 
object  of  discovery,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  receive  itt 
It  is,  in  fact,  out  of  this  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  language  has 
grown  up,  expanded  and  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
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ideas, .  Bacon  has  well  said,  *'  Men  balieTe  their  reason  to  be  lord 
over  their  words;  but  it  often  happens  too^  that  words  exercise  a 
veciprocal  and  reactionarj  power  over  our  intellect  Words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  shoot  back  npon  the  nnderstanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
.  mightily  entan^e  and  pervert  the  judgment" 

Again,  of  what  practical,  advantage  would'  be  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  observation,,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  expression  f 
Ideas  unuttered  are  valueless  to  all  but  their  possessor,  but  well  ex- 
pressed, they  are  a  power  to  move  the  world.  Like  the  ripple 
atarted  on  the  surflEiGe  of  the  placid  lake,  their. influence  is  felt  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  time.  Now  as  observation  is  cultivated  by  care- 
ful and  constant  use,  so  is  language  by  the  frequejit.  expression  of 
ideas.  But  how  is  the  child  to  acquire  this  power  of  language,  or 
what  is  the  process  and  order  of  this  acquisition  ?  This  is.  aa  inter- 
esting question,  and  deserves  an  intelligent  answer.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  go  back  to  nature,  if  we  would  make  no 
mistakes.  Observe  then  the  child  in  his  first  utterances.  His  first 
efforts  at  speech  are  to  articulate  the  names  of  those  persons,  objects 
and  actions,  bearing  the  most  immediate  relation  to  his  desires  and 
necessities ;  the  names  of  pa  and  ma,  the  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
the  different  members  of  the  household,  and  fiuniliar  objects  about 
him.  .  Next  in  order  come  action-words.  . 

Neither  name  nor  action-words  are  as  yet  qualified,  but  these 
quality  words  follow  slowly  along. 

The  third  step  is  reached  before  the  time  of  school  life  begins. 
However,  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  nursery  to  the  school- 
room, this  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  ideas.  Observing  then  the  order  already  indicated,  we 
begin  with  the  names  of  objects,  the  wholes  and  their  parts.  Next 
come  the  names  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  proceed- 
ing, of  course,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difficult.  But  is 
.It  asked  to  what  extent  are  these  terms  to  be  given  f  We  answer 
most  unhesitatingly,  just  90  far  as  the  child  feels  the  necessity  for 
their  ti«e,  and  has  the  power  to  apply  them.  But  it  is  objected  that 
**  The  use  of  words  can  not  be  long  kept  up  or  remembered  by  the 
children,  that  are  above  the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which 
they  move." 

We  can  say  with  that  assurance  that  springs  from  careful  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  they  are  governed  quite  as  much  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  consequently  in  their  familiarity 
with  them,  by  the  necessity  they  experience  for  their  use  in  the  de- 
scription of  objects  about  them,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  per- 


ciptioiw»  aa  hj  the  Imgiiage  of  tiia  liome  eirde,  or  immediate  mm* 
ektes.    To  this  may  be  addedthe  fiwt  ihui  for  five  houra  in  th^ 
day,  and  five  dsya  m  the  week,  and  tiiia  for  several  snoccMive  yean^* 
they  U.Te  in  the  ntaiot{tere  of  tiia  «chookroom,  where  ^ese  termo 
an  ^cQirenthBigoage,''  and-the eUldren  ftom  the hnmbleet  homeo 
leadUy  inoorporate  them  into  their  own  dialeet    Were  not  theao 
foUif^  them  would-be  {>oor : encouragement  for  the  teacher  to  kbov 
to  improve  the  dictton,  manneie  or  m^Hrals  of  the  poorer  daasea. 
'•  The  aaeceas  of  every  good  achool  located  in  such  nnfortmiate 
ne^fabotliood^iQ  elevatittg  the  children  in  all  these  points,  is  soffit 
cient  to  anbatantimte  this  position.    On  what  other  piinciple  can  we 
aeeonnt  for  the  efevntion  of  snoceasive  generationB  and  races  of  men 
above  their  immediate  anoestorsi    And  how  else  can  we  aeeouni* 
fcr  the  growth  of  langnaget    We  most  depend  npon  the  school  t^ 
ezeit  a  j^ning^  miludng  inflnenoe,  and  that  too  above  and  beyond, 
the  immediate  '^circle  in  which  they  move."    Now  ill  the  lai^goage 
of  the  maases  of  thepeople  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  terms  descrip- 
tive of  the  properties  and  qnaUkies  of  obj^ts.    How  and  where  is  thia 
defect  to  be  remedisd  f    We  answer  emphatically,  by  the  cultivatici^ 
€f  lBt$^guage  in  ih€:  mhools.  >  We  have  already  stated  that  language 
aa  the  expression  of  ideas,  bears  an  important  relation  to  their  de> 
velopment  and  growth^  and  thecefore  that  the  two  should  be  carried 
on  contemporaneously.    We  should,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  with, 
the  exercisea  in  developing  ideas,  give  the  terms  expressive  of  those 
ideas,  always  using,  however,  those  terms  which  are  most  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  expreasive  of  the  percepticms  to  be  indieated«- 
bi  all  these  exereisea  raifeience  ahonld  be  had  to  the  mental  statue 
of  the  children ;  never  giving  any  more  than  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended  and  appropriated.    In  these  and  all  other  school  exer- 
cises, the  answers  of  the  children  should  be  incorporated  into  {hl| 
and  complete  expressions.    As  they  advance  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  reproducing  their  object  lessons  on  their  slates.    This  should 
always  be  encouraged,  and  should  become  a  daily  and  regular  exer- 
dae.    Where  this  course  is  pursued  the  children  wiU  early  acquire 
the  power  of  easy  and  el^;ant  diction,  and  readiness  in  composition. 
The  subject  of  reading  is  one  surrounded  with  many  difficulties, 
nese,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  divide  and  classify  aa 
to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  make  the  successive 
steps  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the  child.    The  difficulties  that  meet 
the  young  learner  at  the  very  threshold,  are  the  number  of  differ* 
ent  sounds  represented  by  the  same  character,  the  number  of  differ- 
eat  characters  representing  the  same  sound,  the  representation  of  the 
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umid  soand  sometimes  hj  one  chancter  and  sometimes  by  another, 
and  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  characters,  and  the  frequent 
Qse  of  silent  letters.  To  obriate  these  difkolties  he  should  not  for 
a  long  time  be  confused  with  more  than  a  single  form  to  a  single 
sound.  With  twenty-three  characters  and  the  same  number  of 
sounds  a  laige  amount  of  reading  matter,  consisting  of  easy  simple 
words,  may  be  given.  It  is  better  to.  commence  with  the  small  fonns 
of  the  letters,  as  they  are  better  adapted  for  general  use.  When 
the  children  become  familiar  with  these,  the  capitals  may  be  intro- 
ducedi  Gradually  new  sounds  may  be  brought  in,  and  with  them 
new  words.  A  few  words  may  be  learned  as  words,  to  enable  us  to 
fil  up  the  reading  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Object  Lessons, 
dso,  new  words  are  being  continually  learned.  By  this  process,  in 
which  the  children  are  able  to  help  themselves  at  every  step  of  their 
pn^^ress,  they  ever  find  fresh  delight.  By  a  simple  plan  of  classifi* 
cation,  in  which  words  of  like  anomalies  are  brought  together,  and 
which  the  children  at  first  dictate  themselves,  the  work  of  spelling 
is  made  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  animated  ezerciaes  in  the  school- 
room. These  words  are  both  spelled  orally  and  written  upon  the 
slate.  The  plan  we  have  suggested,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
only  to  give  the  merest  outline,  we  have  found  a  very  rapid  and 
thorough  one  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  tspMf  and  in  its  d^ 
tails  strictly  Pestalozaan. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading  exercises, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eariy  Acuities  of  childhood,  that  our  position  may  be 
definitely  understood,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  beliove  them  liable  to 
much  abuse. 
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SZPLA1IA.T0RT  NOT& 

Ths  following  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nationai.  Txaohbm' 
Association,  will  ezj^n  the  form  in  which  the  author's  extempore 
Lectare,  at  Chicago,  appears  in  the  printed  Proceedings  of  that 
meeting. 

''In  response  to  your  note,  communicating  the  Resolntion  of  the  KstioMl 
Teadiers*  AsBociation,  reqaesting  me  to  reduce  to  writing  the  sereral  propoiA* 
tioos  adroosted  by  me  as  conditions  for  admission  to  our  National  Militsi7 
Sduwi,  that  they  maj  be  entered  in  the  Journal  of  the  Procee<Unga,  and  aise 
TOUT  request  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  for  a  copy  of  mj  Address 
for  publication  with  the  other  Lectures,  I  reply :  Since  addressiDg  the  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  I  hare  improred  every  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  same  toploS| 
in  oonversatioD,  and  public  gatherings,  as  vital  to  the  popularity  and  well  being 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  militaiy  service,  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country.  Not  having  preserved  the  few  memoranda 
from  which  I  spoke,  it  is  impossible  now  to  reproduce  the  address  delivered  at 
Chicago^  as  distinct  from  other  utterances  on  the  subject.  The  substance,  how- 
ever, of  that  and  other  addresses  by  me,  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Visitore,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  attend  the  Annual 
Ezammation  of  the  Cadet  Corps  at  West  Point,  in  June  1863,  devoted  to  this 
iuk^ecty  and  in  which  it  was  made  my  duty  to  embody  the  general  condustoas 
of  the  Board.  That  portion  of  the  Beport  has  been  printed  by  me,  with  the 
pennission  of  the  Secretary,  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  Congress,  in  the 
^American  JaumcU  of  EductUwfL"  If  you  wish,  under  these  circumstances  to 
include  this  document  as  containing  the  substance  of  my  address,  in  your  pub- 
lished Proceedings,  I  will  furnish  printed  copies  of  the  same,  without  charge  te 
the  Association,  and  will  include  some  additional  Tables,  and  an  extract  ftcos  a 
letter  of  CoL  Thayer,  under  whose  administration  as  Superintendent  the  Mifitaijr 
Academy  at  West  Point  took  its  distinctive  character,  and  who  has  been  ftoos 
the  start  an  advocate  of  admission  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  merit  of  the 
candidates  ascertamed  by  open  competitive  ezamiDation.  There  is  no  higher 
authority  on  this  subject  than  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  and  if  the  teachers  of  the 
country  continue  to  agitate  this  matter,  they  wiU  witness  the  change,  and  feel 
iti  influence  in  themselvesaad  their  pupils^  as  well  as  in  the  increased  eflloisacf 
of  the  mflitary  service." 
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ADIOSSIOH  or  0ADB1B. 

In  Gonclading  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na- 
tional military  school,  to  Which  the  oonntry  natarally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — ^the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
liFo  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
bnildlngs  and  equipment,  and  how  skillfal  and  fkithfnl  the  teachers, 

■  _ 

tmless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  aa 
asfHtatioDs  for  a  military  career,  tiie  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  pfaolicai  workings  of  the  institution. 

I.  The  number  of  pnpils  in  the  Military  Acadeiny  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  tiie  XTnitied  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more»  whom  the  President  may  appoint^  t^i  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre-' 
sented,  the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
flumber  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
gradnadng  elasa  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  immber  altogetiier  in« 
adequate  for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much- below  the 
present  and  future  exigenices  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin-> 
iendent  that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate* 
iSal  equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
asaistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  fbiff  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
l^ppoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum,^ 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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tire  ezaminaUoji  in  the  several  StateB,  the  Visitors  believe  that 
ainety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  coune  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  i^ached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  kw  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadete 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  Und  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812^^ 
by  which  the  Militaiy  Academy  was  made  to  oonnst  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  *^not  under  the 
age  of  fonrteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service^  wiU  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  yeu^  The  four 
years  preceding  and  inchidii^  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
pn^er  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced' until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  FVanee  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  0f  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries for  ofScers;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  mote  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  Academy. 

i  The  present  want  of  unifomrily  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 

plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 

I  of  the  same  class.    With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 

of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  witii  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — for  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  181d,  when  the 
Academy  was  littie  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  lino  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 

''  strations,  and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 

the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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subjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
^eaoh  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  irersed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properiy 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  ail  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
uxty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  neariy  every  State  legisUture  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at* 
tainments,  which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properiy  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  whi<^  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modem  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com- 
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Bnmieation,  or  mAb  its  treasares  of  Bcience  and  Uteratnre  a  fiunil- 
iar  posseasioiL 

Whateyer  may  be  thonght  of  the  ditciplinary  and  practical  valM 
of  earfier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  moden  langoagesyto 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  ezclasiTety  sabjeeted 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  donbl 
that  yonng  men  who  haye  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  kmgnage,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  priTate  schools  of  auy  Stale 
can,  and  should  gire  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ire  and  Ticious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  i4>pointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
Dominated  and  provisionaUy  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  fioniliar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen* 
tenoes  from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic,— or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  ahhongh  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education,— or  by  a  ^  ^>ecial  providence,''  manage 
just  to  escape  dismisnon  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
grac^lly  large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi* 
tious  of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prises,  and  such  a  dreaiy  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realised  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  reoommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Coi^^ressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible fer  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  firom  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

«  «  «     1812  to  1821, 0.282 

«  «  "     1822  to  1831 0.377 

♦«  "  «     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

*  u  u  u     1842  to  1851, 0.610 

u  u  u     1859  to  1861, 0.523 

«  8m  BoTiiton't «  HMoffj  of  MiUtary  Aokltmy  at  W«at  Poial,"  p.  SSSl 
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•  From  official  retanis  fbrnii^od  bj  the  8ii(>erintendent,  a  portiott 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  0.)  it  appears  that  oat  of  4626i 
vho  have,  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (incladii^  two 
hoadted  now.  members,)  only  d0SO  were  able  to  gradmte,  and  of 
fliose  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remidn,)  more  than 
Areei^fths  brolce  down  in' the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  'almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  requned  for  ad<> 
BUfisioa.  Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom« 
iGieBded,  and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1868,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  failed  to  pass  the  examinatiotti  as  to  health  and 
constitutioa,  orthesl^ht  examination  in  reading,  writii^,  and  cipher* 
log.  And  this  proportion,  would-be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  firom  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  fbv 
a  position  to>  which  ambitious  and  influential  Mends  had  promoted 
tiiem.  Ont  of  the  whole  number  admitted  firom  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  4>no4hird  failed'  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of^ 
those  who  failed  to  gradioate,  54  per  cent 

The  Visitors  are  unanimoualy  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  ^tal  importance  as:  the  right  oiganization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  whkh  is  the  JtrH  .9iep  in  promotion  to  such  com* 
mand,  as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi* 
neer  service,  should  not  be  nnde  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding,  the  best  youth  for  the  place*-  having  the  health,  chano* 
ter,  vigor  of  body^  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili<-> 
tary  training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  .expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  veguktions  nhonld  prcmde  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  adi^a&Qe  of  all  who  can  not  present  testamoiiials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instraction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  tiie  qualifica- 
tions above  spedfied,  and.  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which, 
they  will  bear  true,  allegiance  against  all  enemies  fbreiga  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu* 
tion  whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testiinonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  W4  of  all  i^plieants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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Ikw  shoakl  pn«mbe»  by  mich  penona  and  under  such  regalaiions  as 
the  Depaiiment  aliail  be  aatboriaed  ta  appoint ;  and  tbe  reaolts  of 
ancb  eiamipatiiMi  of  each  peiBon  exammed,  and  in  eaoh  subject  wpo- 
cified  by  law,  ahoold  be  letomed  to  the  Department,  in  which  retnn 
the  applicanta  ahonld  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  From  thb 
merit  roUy  reviaed  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadal 
Goips  ahoold  be  made,  and  in  the  oider  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
ezaminers. 

This  principle  of  appointawRt  and  promotion  by  merit  wlucfa  we 
advocate,  is  in  Ml  and  snccessful  operation  in  the. classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself  and  the  country  wiU 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en* 
Ibrced  on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  learii^  the  institutioii.  The  principle  itself,  of  seleo- 
tion  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  pnbliu  examinatioo,  or  of  caro- 
fnl  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  hj  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grsre  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates^ 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  i'ongressioDal  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  miud,  or  fiiiled  to 
reach  and  maintain  au  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  pnbKo  competitive  exami* 
nation,  will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  .md  inds* 
rectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  wiU^  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
Bnt|  in  our  opini<m,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  tiban  on  the  present 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
fiuled  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  aud  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  laig^  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  fix^ra  the  institution  by  competitivo  examination^ 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub> 
stituting  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  laiger  number  of  competent 
ofllcers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointeents  by  open 
eompetitive  examination,  will  deprive  Uie  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — ^is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  knov  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  time 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compelfition.  But  if  he  had 
fidied,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
jnstioe  or  n^leck  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint- 
ed, as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  oiphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instniction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  '*  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  '^  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made,^ 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
fiiculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  latitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honesty  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,-  then  the  country 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
luster,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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edoeation  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hoar  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  connige  to  dare,  bnt  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — ^"that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re^ 
suit  in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  {hus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development,'' — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command-* 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successflil  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commia- 
sion  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Anny,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  '*  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — ^to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
luperficial  and  undigested  character. 

.  To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successfbl  candidates — ^making 
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their  first  year's  conDection  with  the  academy  a  further  test  of  capao* 
ity,  preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser* 
▼ice,  incompetent,  indifferent,  and  nnteachable  cadets  and  officers ; 
such  men  are  '^  cumberers  of  the  ground,"  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  atage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fiftct  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prises 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomina^on,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — ^with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade^ 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  establbhed,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  ^*  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc- 
tion and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  coursge,  and  persistence  fi^lt  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provir 
ded  the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Gamot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  ^*  well  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
&vor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriended,  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition  ? 
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Tbe  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  pnnciplea  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  bnt  to  the  East  India  and  the  Givil 
service  generally,  is  instrnotive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  ntter  incompetency  of  « large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
parchaBe,)— admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwici^ 
waa  by  nonunation,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  foorteen  yearn 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develops 
ment  of  a  boy's  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  aadl 
destination  ;-^that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  atti 
through  influential  friends^  had  only  the  minimum  qnalificationt 
specified  by  law; — ^that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studiee  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — ^that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtainii^  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequentiy  without  it^  took  away  all  stimulua 
£>r  '  continued  study ; — ^that  resignations  were  common^  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better^-and  the  aervice  was  incumbered  by 
oflfeers  without  laige  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash«  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  tiie  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  titie  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  waa 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects^  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known,  throughout  the  kingd^on,  and  commissiona  to  conduct  the 
exammations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament^  five  year^  later,  on 
ertending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  servicCi 
were  as  follows  :--*In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 

to  the    Royal   Militaiy  Academyi  candidates   from   all    classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants,  attorneys,  clergymen, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — the  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Public 
Schools.  The  most  successful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  570  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 854  and  1 857, 450  were  over 
^hteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom- 
petency. On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  Report  before 
l^e  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862| 
says: — 

"Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  due 
r^ard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in- 
capacity for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the  five 
subsequent  years,  which,  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  considers 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  difierent,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  that 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  dt- 
Biinished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.'' 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com- 
petition, on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  conrae  of  instmctioii.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy— of  crowdmg  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
BO  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,*includ- 
ing  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
fin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professoiB  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  oi  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  ovm  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  o(  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  for 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
ehaiges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations^ 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquir&d 
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knowledge  inespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupatioii,  or 
fiunilj,  or  party  r^ations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
belieye,  in  too  many  instancea,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  haatj 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  dbappoint* 
nenl^  of  so  many  individuals  and  fiunilies  caused  by  the  numerous 
iulures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
apelUng,  penma^hip,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetiCy  or 
if  admitted,,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  firsfe  year's  eonnectipn  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
ve  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  clas8,<and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail,  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  tm 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

.  To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  matority  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies^  do  we. attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction^ 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  -or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  witii 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations,-^ 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  ti»ey  sought 
its  privileges  (torn  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
eareer,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  rested  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices;  «o  long  mU  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period,  of  encampn^nt  be  ugnaliaed 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  huge  numbers,  away  fvom  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  miitiienvttioal  studies,  and  their  apecial  applications,  diffi^ 
cult  enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined :  mind  even  wiUi  the  prepani- 
tion  provided  in  a  thorou^^  knovfledgeof  arithmetie,  algebra;  and 
geometry ,-^be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  Uniti^d  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduate^  of  the:  Academy  ;-'-«o  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
mUitary  in^ruction  and  training  all  tl^ese  appropriate  and  costiy 
|iiibparations  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  considerationB  the  Board  of  VUiton 
nnanimoiisly  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows: 

L  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  ea(^  year. 

n.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  eumination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
sqch  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  ezaminatiouL 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present*  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

IIL  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  otwr  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service, 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embraoe 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  langoage,  in  apeakii^,  read- 
ing, and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  iacility  and  accuracy  tlra  variooa 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

((/.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e,)  A  thorongh  knowledge  of  American  geogn49hy  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

:  (f,)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Gar 
dets  on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

•  6.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — ^bearing  true  faith  and 
lillegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli- 
gations to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


»  APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  tlie 
Keport 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  Stotes  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1868  inclusive. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  ana  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1868. 

Table  0. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1868,  with  the  State  and  Territo- 
ries where  appointed. 

Table  D.-~Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  fix>m  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1863,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 

Statement  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  examination  for  the  Pol- 
ytechnic School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  similar  regulations 
for  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  B.  and  C,  were  furnished  by  Capt  Edward  C.  Boynton, 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  were  prepared  by  him  orieinallv 
for  his  '^^  History  of  West  Pointy  and  the  United  States  Military  Aeademy, 
published  by  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  1868,  408  pages. 
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HOITAllT  ACADBinr  AT  WEST  FOIVT. 


TABLE  D. 

■XHilHTlWQ  TBS  WHOIA  KUHBBB  OF  OAOBTS  XniBTrKD  TO  TBB  UUMAXW  AOADEKT 
FBOM  BAOB  BT^TB  AKD  TERBTTOBT,  AND  TBB  WBOLB  VCICSBB  QBA-DUATBD. 


nxTE  ARD  TKRM- 

TOUT. 


Alabama, 

Arkanaaa, 

Gbdiforniaf. 

Connecticut,  ... 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinoia, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maiyland, 

Ifaasachusettfl,  . 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Kew  Hampshire,. 
New  Jersey, .... 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, . . 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, . . . 
Rhode  Island, . . . 
South  Carolina, . . 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

West  ViiTginia,. . . 

Wisconsin, 

Bist  of  Columbia, 
New  Mexico, .... 

Utali, 

Washington,  .... 

Nebraska, 

Dakota, 

Colorado, 

Nevada, 

At  large, 

Unknown. 


Total,. 


Aamitted. 


From  TbCal 
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1627 
I860 
1802 
1806 
1822 
1813 
1815 
1812 
1839 
1855 
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1817 
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1802 
1802 
18U 
1850 
1819 
1802 
1817 
1803 
1802 
1803 
1813 
1854 
1804 
1814 
1809 
1816 
1840 
1803 
1802 
1863 
1837 
1806 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1868 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1837 
1803 


88 

17 

10 

102 

41 

20 

139 

81 

109 

14 

3 

196 

67 

102 

179 

232 

38 

6 

51 

67 

78 

101 

650 

190 

243 

3 

424 

42 

169 

178 

11 

104 

379 

1 

17 

113 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

330 

26 

4,626 


Gfmdoatod. 


From  I  Total.  Par  cent 


1822 
1841 
1862 
1806 
1808 
1826 
1815 
1819 
1814 
1843 


1819 
1819 
1811 
1802 
1802 
1823 
1859 
1823 
1806 
1808 
1806 
1803 
1805 
1815 
1861 
1806 
1817 
1806 
1820 
1853 
1804 
1803 


1848 
1811 
1861 
1868 
1861 
1862 


26 

6 
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66 

18 

6 

44 

30 

48 

6 


83 
15 
64 
79 

131 

17 

2 

14 
24 
47 
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329 
63 

118 
1 

197 
20 
69 
66 
3 
76 

142 


7 
60 
1 
1 
2 
1 


139 


2,020 


.296 
.294 
.100 
.639 
.439 
.300 
.329 
.370 
.440 
.428 


.423 
.223 
.629 
.441 
.324 
.447 
.333 
.274 
.358 
.602 
.604 
.606 
.331 
.485 
.333 
.464 
.476 
.371 
.314 
.272 
.721 
.374 


.411 
.443 
.200 
.333 
.100 
.500 


.421 


Faa'dtoGndiMte. 


Number.  Per  CMit. 


61 


6 

43 

22 

14 

95 

42 

62 

6 

2 

105 

61 

43 

95 

91 

18 

2 

87 

37 

28 

46 

289 

127 

105 

1 

203 

20 

100 

122 

8 

26 

237 


7 

62 

3 

1 


166 


.693 
.705 
.600 
.422 
.639 
.700 
.670 
.619 
.477 
.428 
.667 
.631 
.761 
.422 
.537 
.392 
.474 
.333 
.726 
.552 
.359 
.446 
.444 
.668 
.432 
.333 
.479 
.476 
.628 
.686 
.727 
.250 
.616 


.412 
.549 
.600 
.333 


.473 


No.  Perot. 


3 

4 
1 


9 
9 
2 
1 
8 
1 
6 
5 

10 
3 
2 

6 

3 

6 

32 

20 
1 

24 
2 


3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
35 


210 


i9 


.012 

.  • . . 
.300 
.039 
.022 


.111 
.083 
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The  Toub  in  the  column  of  Cadet*  admitled,  fredoated,  and  failed  to  graduate,  for  eaeh  Bute 
and  Territory,  and  for  th«  country  at  laife,  an  obtained  flrom  Tablet  prepared  by  Capt.  Boynton, 
in  hit  *'  History  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.'*  The  per  eentaice  of  freduatee,  fkiluree, 
Ike.,  ii  calculated  from  the  totah  thm  obtained.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  results  is  slightly 
eflbcted  by  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  twenty-six  Cadets  admitted,  whose  place  of  residence 
w  tmlinown,  U>  their  respeetive  Stales.  The  ctrfansn  of  Cadets  to  whioh  eaoh  State  and  Territory 
is  entitled  in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Gongross  under  the  Census  of  1800,  is  official  so  far 
as  States  not  involved  in  lebeUloa  an  oonceroed ;  the  latter  is  given  according  to  the  Census  of  185Qi 
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QFHIIONS  07  CQLTHATER  AKD  OIHSB& 

(h  iJU  rM$mmtndaHcn$  ^  tk$  Board  of  VUiton  aotoiho  eondiiiono  itf 
oOmMiOftk  to  iko  VhiUdStaUi  MiliUxry  Aeadomy  atWmt  F^t. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Stlyakub  Thatxb,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academj,  from  1816  to  1831. 

^  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Vintors  at  West  Point,  for  1808k 
I  hare  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  saj  admiration.  The 
saOject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
no  laiooanf  run  a  dooirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleaaed  from  finding  my  own  riews  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particalars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
■tandard  of  attainment  ft»r  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  sfcaodard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  &«t  effort  to  haye  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Qen« 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improrement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  ^^Pr^poritions,"  but  with  little  expectation,  howeyer,  that  my  soli- 
taiy  Yoice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitire  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  distaot  day. 
Let  eyery  iVitnre  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Goyemment 
to  yoor  excellent  Beport ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publicatioiis  deyoled  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unoeasingly. 

We  haye  been  &yored  with  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions," 
referred  to  in  CoL  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War, in  1863,  with  "Suggestions for  the  Improyementof  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
yiews,  and  those  of  CoL  Thayer^  are  almoet  identical,  but  CoL 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug^« 
gestiona  relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  CoL  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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establiahed  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  service, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitude,  and  the  proper 
4unoant  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
coarse  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit.  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  »the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  €taff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
appointments  to  new  re^ments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Olivbb. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Rq[)ort  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1868,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  fact  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex- 
amination in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  18i7|  as- Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practicsl  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fled,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis- 
sion. Faithful  teachers  and  fiiithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable recommendations. 
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Rbsolutiok  adopted  by  the  American  Institate  of  Inttniction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Angost,  1863. 

Whbbbas,  the  securitj  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
militaiy  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  aort  cf 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  tohereai,  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fitil  in  their  objects^ 
nnless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  tfre 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  uhereas^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Besotted^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
StatejB,.  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Militaiy 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  serrioe,  to  com- 
pete  in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State^ 
without  fear  or  &vor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc* 
eopation,  or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.** 
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Thb  anderaigoed  will  demote  w  large  a  portioB  of  each  nnmber  of  the 
"American  JourmU  of  JEducaiianf^^  for  1864  aad  1^65,  as' shall  be  found  neoea- 
saij,  to  a  minutolj  accurate,  but  condensed,  account  of  the  State  Teacher^  Aa- 
saciaiion^  or  in  the  abtence  of  any  distinctly  professional  organization,  of  any 
State  Educational  Association,. and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  State  organiza- 
tion, of  any  similar  County  or  City  Association — ^for  each  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose,  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  Secretary,  or  from  a  committee  who  may  be  instructed  to  ftimish  the 
Bama  by  any  Aasoclation,  covering  the  following  particulars. 
.  I.  Any  historical  data  respecting  any  Bducational  AssodatioDj  prior  to  the 
cntjanisation  of  the  present  State  Association. 

IL  Ttw  establishment^  including  the  date^  names  of  the  original  movera,  the 
Constitution,  or  ArtideB  of  Association,  and  the  flat  offloers,  of  the  present 
Association. 

III.  The  officers,  place  and  time  of  each  regular  meeting,  the  Subject  of  each 
Lecture,  Written  Report,  or  Paper  read  at  each  meeting,  with  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  professional  designation  of  author,  with  the  Subjects  of  discussion, 
and  Resolutions  relating  to  schools  and  education — ^for  each  year. 

lY.  List  of  any  printed  documents  issued  at  the  expense,  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

y.  List  of  members,  with  the  name  of  the  institution,  or  educational  office, 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  their  Post  Offioe  Address,  who  attended  the 
last  (one  or  two)  regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  before  the  date  of 
the  sketch. 

To  give  personal  interest  to  these  historical  summaries  of  the  doings  of  the 
several  State  Assodations,  the  editor  will  be  happy  to  insert  brief  biographical 
notes  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  teachers,  whom  their  associates  have 
selected  to  preside  over  and  engmeer  their  movements,  together  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  same—flo  fiu*  as  reliable  data  for  such  sketches,  and  the  portraits 
shall  be  fbmished. 

Copies  of  the  signature,  or  sheet  containing  the  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  with  the  Portrait,  if  any,  will  be  furnished,  token  ordered  in  advance^  at 
the  mere  expense  of  press  work  and  paper — and  the  number  of  the  Journal  in 
which  the  same  is  printed,  wiU  be  supplied  to  the  Associations,  or  the  members^ 
at  half  the  usual  price  of  a  number. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
Editor  of  iki$  American  JouttuU  qf  Ed/ueoHon, 

Habttobd,  Comr. 

P.  &  The  first  of  these  aeries  of  Sketches  will  appear  in  the  number  for 
Jnne^  1864. 
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L   ARISTOTLE  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  YIEWS. 


MBMOnt. 


AK18T0TL.,  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  an  actor,  belongs  as  legitimate- 
Ij  to  the  history  of  pedagogy  as  to  the  annals  of  philosophy ;  and 
teachers  should  claim  him  among  the  most  celebrated  and  brightest 
names  of  their  profession,  to  whom  king  Philip  could  write  on  the 
birtii  of  his  son  Alexander — ''know  that  a  son  is  born  to  me,  and 
that  I  am  thankfnl  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  birth  of  a  boy,^ 
as  that  he  is  bom  in  your  times.  Trained  up  by  yon,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  me  and  of  succeeding  me  upon  the 
throne."  He  was  bom  B.  C,  384,  at  Stagira,  near  Chalcidice, 
the  most  populous  part  of  northern  Greece.  His  father  was  Niko- 
machus,  physician  and  friend  of  the  Macedonian  king,  Amyntas  H. 
At  the  death,  apparently  early,  of  his  parents,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  under  the  care  of  Proxenus,  a  faithful  guardian,  and 
careful  for  his  bringing  up.  In  return,  Aristotle  erected  statues,  as 
marks  of  gratitude,  to  him,  his  wife,  and  parents;  and  afterward 
adopted  and  educated  his  son. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle  was  attracted  to  Athens,  then 
the  center  of  civilization,  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  Plato.  Here  he 
devoted  hin[iself  for  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  al- 
though he  apparently  continued  his  favorite  physical  and  chemical 
studies.  His  persevering  labor,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
the  works  of  past  and  present  philosophers  so  highly  recommended 
him  to  Plato  that  he  sumamed  him  "  The  Philosopher  of  Truth," 
and  the  soul  of  his  school ;  and  used  to  call  his  house  the  house  of 
the  reader,  from  his  indefatigable  researches  into  all  possible  philo- 
sophical writings.  He  used  to  say  "  Xenocrates  needs  spurs,  Aris- 
totle reins."  The  variance  which  after  a  time  sprang  up  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle  may  have  originated  in  radical  difference  of 
character.  Perhaps  Aristotle,  as  is  reported,  gave  too  much  atten- 
tion to  his  person ;  or  perhaps,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  other 
philosopher,  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  too  early  in 
life  seeking  to  pursue  his  various  departments  of  investigation,  and 
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to  gather  together  a  treasure  of  experience.  At  an  early  age  he 
wrote  four  books  on  proverbs,  which  were  an  important  contribution 
to  the  world's  wisdom.  By  such  studies  he  prepared  himself  more 
directly  for  the  education  of  a  prince,  but  raised  up  some  opposition 
here  and  there.  He  soon  gathered  a  small  circle  of  youths  and 
men  around  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Plato. 

After  Aristotle  had  ended  his  supervision  of  Alexander's  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter  had  departed  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  selected  there  as  his  place  of  abode  and  instruction 
the  Lyceum,  so  called  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceus,  and  consisting  of  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  avenues 
of  trees,  where  he  lectured.  His  scholars  were  named  Peripatetics 
from  the  'avenues  {itsptiraToi ;)  or,  as  the  ancients  believed,  from 
Aristotle's  own  habit  of  teaching  while  he  walked  (tspttarhv ;)  it 
is  uncertain  which,  though  the  last  seems  most  pVobable.  He 
lectured  twice  a  day ;  in  the  morning  upon  more  pro/ound  subjects 
of  nature  and  dialectics,  of  which  he  was  preeminently  master,  and 
in  the  afternoon  upon  exoteric  subjects,  and  those  easy  of  compre- 
hension. To  the  former,  none  were  admitted  without  a  previous 
examination  of  their  knowledge  and  fitness;  while  to  the  latter, 
young  men  were  admitted  without  any  special  selection.  He  seems 
usually  to  have  employed  the  erotematic-dialectic  method  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  employing  such  disputations  as  were  according  to 
his  views,  a  good  exercise  of  the  mind. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  this  practical  labor,  Aristotle  published, 
during  his  thirteen  years'  stay  in  Athens,  most  of  his  writings ;  in 
part  by  the  assistance  of  his  great  pupil.  In  the  general  commo- 
tions which  followed  Alexander's  death,  and  particularly  at  Athens, 
against  the  friends  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
Ohalcis,  B.  C,  322,  and  there  continued  his  teaching  until  his 
death  in  the  same  year.  His  place  at  the  Lyceum  was  filled  by  his 
pupil,  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  the  Lesbian  Theophrastus ; 
whom  he  had  likened  to  the  lively  Lesbian  wine. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Aristotle's 

EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

The  highest  object  of  the  art  of  education  is,  to  train  men. 

MAN. 

Man,  although,  .besides,  the  most  highly  endowed  of  all  beings,  is 
distinguished  from  beasts,  with  whom  he  shares  adimal  life,  and 
from  plants,  with  whom  and  beasts  he  shares  a  vegetating  life,  not 
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ovlj  by  the  endowment  of  reason,  while  they  are  controlled  by 
their  passions,  and  by  the  power  of  distinct  recollection,  while  they 
have  only  a  dim  kind  of  memory,  but  especially  by  speech,  which 
enables  them  to  express  their  desires  and  dislikes.  Of  all  living 
beings  he  alone  possesses  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  power  of  expressing  them  by  articulate  speech.  Thus 
follows  the  possibility  of  society ;  of  the  family  and  of  the  state ;  bonds 
of  union  amongst  men  based  upon  needs  other  than  those  of  mere. 
nature. 

The  state,  the  completest  of  all  forms  of  association,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  others  within*  it,  and  which  by  itself  sufficient  to  se- 
cure happiness  in  life,  is  likewise  founded  in  nature ;  man  being  by 
nature  a  political  being,  and  destined  to  live  in  a  civil  organization. 
Whoever  lives  within  no  state,  is,  by  nature  and  not  by  accident, 
either  a  miserable  or  a  superhuman  being ;  either  a  beast  or  a  God. 

DESTINT  OF  MAN. 

It  was  a  ffleneral  opinion  among  the  Greeks  that  every  citizen 
should  propose  to  himself  some  object  for  which  to  lead  a  good 
life ;  whether  honor,  flame,  wealth  or  intellectual  training ;  and  that 
his  occupations  should  all  have  reference  to  this.  Three  courses  of 
life  were  usually  distinguished ;  the  pleasure-seeking,  devoted  to  en- 
joyment ;  the  political,  to  virtue ;  and  the  philosophic,  to  knowledge. 
While  the  first  is  in  a  certain  sense  animal,  and  the  second  purely 
human,  the  third  lifts  us  above  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life. 
All  the  various  activities  of  men  include  and  are  based  upon  one 
idea ;  namely,  that  of  happiness,  as  being  the  highest  object  of  life; 
and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  approximations  to  single  excel- 
lences, instead  of  by  the  absolute,  which  alone  is  truly  worth  seed- 
ing and  which  will  present  the  highest  object  of  human  attainment, 
namely,  sufficiency  to  one^s  self.  Happiness,  which  consists  in  suc- 
cessful activity  during  life,  exerted  with  the  appropriate  helps,  is 
based  upon  virtue ;  which  signifies  the  correct  selection  of  the  mean 
between  two  evils  of  opposite  character;  one  of  them  ever  passing 
the  line  of  a  just  moderation,  and  the  other  not  reaching  it.  A 
virtuous  course  of  life  is  not  based  upon  certain  predetermined 
principles,  but  consists  in  that  which  is  found  to  be  good,  and  to 
increase  happiness.  The  best  life  is  therefore  the  happiest ;  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  always  a  grave  and  difficult  path.* 

Other  external  means  of  happiness,  according  to  Aristotle,  good 


*  W«  mmit  not  omit  «t  Uiii  place  to  refer  ro  a  diw^oarse  deliTeied  bj  Dr.  Neander,  March  S,  1843, 
hefcie  the  Bortin  Aeademj  of  Scienoet,  *'  On  the  relatiooi  between  the  Ariitotelian  and  Chrptian 
Morali.'* 
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in  substance,  and  the  lack  of  which  detracts  from  it,  are  these ; 
noble  birth,  strength,  greatness,  educated  faculties,  beauty  of  body, 
(especially  important  according  to  Greek  ideas,  as  betokening  beautj 
of  mind,)  and  many  and  well-trained  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Friendship  and  love  are  also  needful,  even  more  in  prosperity  than 
In  adversity ;  since  man  is  adapted  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  a 
greater  community ;  and  therefore  to  sympathy  with  joy  and  sor- 
row. With  the  practice  of  virtue  and  happiness,  pleasure  is  closely 
connected ;  not  merely  as  an  exterior  adjunct,  either ;  but  allowable 
pleasure  is  not  only  no  hindrance  to  good,  but  a  help ;  and  an  effort 
afier  it  is  an  effort  after  good. 

The  pleasure  connected  with  any  thing  does  not  interfere  with 
earnestness  or  discretion  in  relation  to  it,^  when  one  occupies  him- 
self in  inconsistent  matters, Nbut  is  inseparable^ from  life,  and  gives  a 
higher  direction  to  all  human  efforts,  so  that  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  benefited  by  it.  The  pleasure  of  investigating  and 
learning  is  a  cause  of  deeper  investigation  and  greater  learning. 
Young  children,  on  the  contrary,  and  beasts,  seek  external  and 
isolated  pleasures. 

The  unreasoning  effort  after  good  which  is  seen  in  young  children, 
appears  first ;  but  to  the  possession  of  moral  virtue,  or  to  a  virtuous 
life,  consciousness  is  necessary ;  which  depends  upon  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  reason.  Upon  the  harmony  between  the  reason  and 
the  instinct  depends  the  progress  in  good ;  so  that  neither  a  beast 
nor  a  child  can  practice  real  virtue ;  nor  every  man,  but  he  only  in 
whom  the  proper  qualities  of  body  and  mind  exist  and  have  been 
educated ;  that  is,  who  is  emphatically  a  man,  (Ritter,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  III.  298 — 301.)  While  Socrates  taught  that  virtue 
may  be  learned,  and  therefore  depends  upon  abstract  theories,  Aris- 
totle maintained  the  doctrine  that  to  learn  it,  practice  is  necessary ; 
that  education  in  good  morals,  under  laws  and  by  early  good  train- 
ing must  precede,  if  instruction  in  the  same  is  successfully  to  follow. 
Moral  virtue  depends  upon  practice,  and  therefore  upon  ki^owledge; 
so  that  knowledge  precedes  the  full  attainment  of  virtue.  Accord- 
ing to  Socrates,  moral  life  was  a  consequence  of  mental  perception, 
and  therefore  depended  entirely  upon  instruction  and  doctrine. 
Aristotle's  teaching,  however,  was  that  virtue  is  an  activity,  and  is  to 
be  acquired  only  by  practice ;  that  it  is  more  securely  poesessea 
than  knowledge ;  not  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  a  quality  of  the  soul 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  exertion,  and  intrepid  and  persevering 
practice. 

In  order  to^a  consistent  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  morality, 


ike  exation  of  all  the  faculties  is  needed ;  and  it  is  likewise  im- 
portant tliat  youth  should  be  trained  to  it  from  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Indeed,  all  depends  upon  this,  since  it  is  only  by  means 
of  completing  many  virtuous  actions  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  virtue 
itself.  Aristotle  elsewhere  names  three  especial  aid^^^t^-^^^ia^gn, 
namely,  endowment,  practice,  and  instruction.        ff  /J     ^  ^(^/^ 

HECBSSmr  OF  HT7HAN  ASSOCIATION;   t.  &,  OF  TBB  ^Tb/  fy 

As  Aristotle  teaches  that  politics  and  ethics  are     ^   ,         ^ 
connected,  so  according  to  him  the  completest  practicd^«jrl(^ii&  cm  / 
only  be  within  and  by  the  state ;  neither  is  happiness  to  De^^toqa^i^    *^ 
alone,  but  only  within  the  state ;  even  the  natural  man  himself  b^u^^ 
a  political  being.     All  knowledge  and  power  have,  according  to  him, 
only  one  purpose,  namely,  the  good.    The  more  excellent  such 
knowledge  or  power  is,  the  more  excellent  the  good  at  which  it 
ums ;  and  the  most  excellent  is,  the  political.    The  completest  vir- 
tue depends  upon  the  fullest  knowledge ;  and  this,  in  the  state,  is 
first  acquired  through  education  and  instruction,  and  afterward  under 
good  laws,  which  improve  the  citizens  by  assisting  them  in  acquir-  * 
ing  intelligence  and  penetration. 

The  office  of  the  state  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  material  needs ;  it 
has  a  higher  and  moral  duty ;  that  is,  to  render  the  citizen  good  and 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  a  life  of  happiness. 
The  number  of  citizens  is  not  too  small,  so  long  as  their  free 
development  is  not  hindered,  and  their  necessities  are  well  satisfied ; 
nor  too  large,  as  long  as  it  is  difficult  to  omit  them  from  their  regu- 
lar situation  and  calling  in  the  community.  That  is  the  happiest 
life  which  preserves  a  man,  arriving  at  most  only  to  moderate  posses- 
sions; since  wealth  inclines  to  sloth  and  insubordination,  as  may  be 

I  seen  by  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  not  accus- 

tomed to  obey  teachers  in  their  youth.  Want,  on  the  other  hand, 
induces  a  debased  and  servile  spirit;  and  moreover,  the  feeling  of 

f  union  is  strongest  between  those  of  like  condition.     Still,  Plato's 

scheme  of  community  of  goods  should  not  be  introduced,  much 
less  the  community  of  wives  and  'children.  Such  an  equality  as 
that  would  destroy  freedom  and  discretion  in  intercourse  with  others, 
and  would  result  in  sloth  and  carelessness;  for  every  man  cares 
more  for  himself  than  for  his  neighbor,  and  for  his  ovm  property, 
than  for  that  of  the  community.  The  idea  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
state,  too,  and  all  fpeedom  and  independence  whatever,  would  in  like 
manner  disappear.  Property,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  vested 
in  individuals,  while  by  cultivating  the  good  feelings  of  the  citizens. 
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its  use  would  be  common  to  all.  In  short,  a  common  interest  and 
unity  in  the  state  should  be  attained,  not  by  the  violent  means  ad- 
vocated by  Plato,  which  are  philanthropic  only  in  appearance,  but 
by  means  of  a  right  education ;  which  tends  to  destroy  selfishness 
and  to  promote  public  spirit  and  the  love  of  others.  Children  and 
wives  should  be  trained  with  reference  to  the  state ;  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  means  of  happiness  and  enjoyment 

Aristotle  states  three  pure  species  of  national  constitution; 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  He  prefers  the  first  tw.o ; 
not  for  the  reasons  commonly  given  by  the  great  minds' of  antiquity, 
but  from  a  conviction  based  upon  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
practical  relations  of  life,  *'  that  it  is  impracticable  to  train  all  the 
citizens  in  all  the  virtues;  and  that  they  most  of  necessity  be  led 
toward  the  better,  and  made  obedient  even  against  their  wills.*'  For 
this  reason  he  prefers  the  systems  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy, 
which  are  according  to  him  closely  related ;  not  absolutely  pure, 
but  with  so  much  participation  in  the  government  by  the  many  as 
may  keep  them  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  and  prevent  dis- 
turbances and  enmities  from  arising  within  the  state. 

The  most  important  means  for  the  permanence  of  the  state, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  considered,  is,  an  education 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution ;  so  that  the  children 
shall  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution.  In  the  aristocracy  which  is  really  Aristotle's  favorite 
scheme,  the  education  of  all  the  citizcus  is  so  arranged  that  they 
learn  first  to  obey  and  then  to  command ;  so  that  the  first  is  the 
business  of  the  young,  and  the  latter  of  the  old.  But  where,  as  in 
an  oligarchy,  a  limited  class  of  citizens,  or  as  in  a  monarchy,  a 
single  family,  governs,  there  the  education  of  the  governing  persons 
must  be  different  from  that  of  their  subjects.  The  son  of  a  king, 
for  instance,  should  receive  especial  instruction  in  riding  and  in  the 
art  of  war. 

DIFFERBNCES  AMONGST  IfEK,   BY  NATURE  AND  0THXBW1SE.' 

But  from  the  same  education,  under  like  circumstances,  arise  dif- 
ferent virtues ;  difiering  according  to  natural  endowments,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves.  Tlie  slave  has  rea- 
son, but  not  enough  to  take  care  of  himself;  the  woman  an  unstable 
one ;  the  child  an  immature  one.  Manly  virtue  has  thus  a  character 
of  command,  womanly  of  serving.  Virtues,  however,  do  not  differ 
chiefly  according  to  differences  of  condition  or  sex,  but  to  distinc- 
tions of  mental  endowment  in  individuals. 
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The  Aristotelian  psychology  distiDguishes  a  reasoniDg  and  an  nn- 
reasoning  part  of  the  human  soul.  To  the  former,  besides  the 
merely  animal  and  vegetative  life,  belong  the  aji^etites,  and  passions, 
as  anger,  &c.  Our  effort  must  therefore  be  to  bring  the  unreason- 
ing part  into  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  reasoning,  which  takes 
cognizance  not  only  of.  permanently  fixed  principles,  but  of  things 
mutable  and  transitory.  Hence,  a  distinction  between  moral  virtues, 
such  as  moderation  and  courage,  and  intellectual  virtues,  such  as 
wi^om,  knowledge.  The  sensibilities  must  therefore  be  regulated 
by  the  reason,  and  thus  the  passions  and  instincts  be  governed  and 
directed.  The  practical  understanding  flows  from  this  harmony 
between  thinking  and  willing ;  so  that  its  action  is  directed  toward 
error  or  truth,  theoretically  speaking,  by  the  determinations  of  the 
perceptions  and  passions.  The  moral  virtues  are  not  'bom  within 
us,  nor  are  they  repugnant  to  our  nature,  since  in  that  case  we  could 
not  become  accustomed  to  them ;  but  we  possess  certain  capacities 
in  relation  to  them;  and  the  attainment  of  them  is  the  result  of 
practice,  as  that  of  the  intellectual  virtues  is  of  instruction. 
•  The  general  idea  of  virtue  is  further  divisible  into  various  subor- 
dinate species;  as  for  example,  bravery  in  war,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  as  amongst  the  Spartans, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  wisdom,  for  philosophic  pursuits  or 
for  leisure ;  prudence,  for  living  in  mutual  relations  with  others ;  and 
justice  as  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  state — for  both  Aristotle  and  Plato 
represent  the  state  by  the  analogy  of  a  man. 

Only  the  most  completely  developed  men  in  the  state  can  attain 
the  highest  rank ;  and  such  an  one  must  above  all  things  not  be  a 
fllave.  The  slave  is  only  a  living  machine ;  the  freeman  will  obey 
only  his  own  will ;  not  the  will  of  others. 

Aristotle  bases  education  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parents 
and  the  child ;  and  commences  the  training  of  the  child  not  merely 
at  the  birth,  but  still  further  back ;  in  the  habits  and  health  of  the 
parents,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  future  pupil  may  be  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

^  Apart  from  the  state,  marriage  would  only  be  an  instinct,  as 
among  plants  and  animals,  to  leave  another  self  in  existence,  or  at 
most,  to  secure  the  help  of  children  in  old  age.  But  the  state 
directs  it  to  a  higher  purpose ;  to  that  of  raising  citizens  such  as  it 
needs.  Therefore,  it  orders  that  marriage,  shall  take  place  at  the 
age  of  complete  development  of  either  sex,  eighteen  in  women,  and 
thirty-seven  in  men,  and  regulates  the  habits  of  the  family. 
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gether,  so   do  children;   and  childless  marriages  are  earlier  dis- 
solved. 

Daughters,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  female  sex,  occupy  a 
mnch  lower  place  with  Aristotle  than  with  Plato.  He  commends, 
it  is  true,  certain  good  qualities  in  them ;  to  wit,  of  the  body, 
beauty  and  size ;  of  the  mind,  moderation,  love  of  labor  without 
any  servile  quality ;  but  for  their  development  he  seems  to  have 
considered  no  education  necessary  either  for  their  bodies  or  their 
•  minds.  Wives,  however,  should  possess  these  virtues,  since  they 
tend  to  secure  the  common  good,  and  since  without  them  the  life 
of  the  state  would  lose  half  its  happiness ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

PHTBIOAL  GABS  OF  OmLDREK. 

The  father  cares  for  the  instruction  and  bringing  up ;  the  mother, 
for  the  physical  management  and  nature  of  children.  In  the  whole 
management  the  natural  difference  between  the  sexes  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Character  of  early  nourishment  is  of  importance  for  the 
body.  The  most  suitable  is  that  which  contains  much  milk.  Even 
for  infants  proper  exercise  should  be  provided,  and  all  distortions  of 
the  limbs,  avoided.  They  should  be  accustomed  early  to  cold; 
which  is  calculated  to  make  healthy  and  strong  bodies.  For  this 
purpose  many  barbarians  dip  children  when  newly  bom  into  a  river, 
and  permit  them  to  wear  only  very  light  clothing.  The  value  of 
early  habitudes  is  everywhere  insisted  on. 

Until  the  fifth  year,  children  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  instruction, 
nor  to  fatiguing  labor,  that  their  growth  may  not  be  impeded. 
Still,  exercise  enough  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inactivity  and 
sloth.  This  should  be  given  by  means  of  various  little  employ- 
ments and  by  plays.  The  best  plays  are  those  which  imitate  what 
is  afterward  to  be  performed  in  earnest. 

Many  legislators  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  prevent  the  violent 
crying  of  children,  which  helps  their  growth,  and  is  as  it  were  their 
first  gymnastic  training;  for  they  strengthen  themselves  in  that 
manner,  by  drawing  long  breaths. 

EDUOATIOK  Aim  THE  STATB. 

Since  all  arts  and  all  instruction  seek  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature,  in  like  manner  is  it  the  purpose  of  all  education  to  train 
the  children,  as  imperfect  beings,  into  perfect  citizens ;  because  Uiej 
will  at  a  future  time  take  a  part  in  tjie  social  organization,  and  be- 
cause without  the  complete  training  of  each  member,  the  state  can 
not  attain  to  its  own  perfection.  The  neglect  of  education  is  ac^ 
cordingly  exceedingly  shameful  to  the  State ;  since  its  own  main^ 
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tenance  depends  upon  it,  and  by  it,  it  preserves  the  necessary  unity. 
Eyen  the  most  useful  laws,  freely  adopted,  are  useless,  unless  the 
^  citizens  are  morally  and  intellectually  trained  up  for  the  State,  ^ac- 
cording  to  its  constitution ;  democratically  in  a  democracy,  aris- 
tocratically in  an  aristocracy.  It  is  likewise  a  shame  to  have  received 
no  education ;  for  the  educated  man  is  as  distinct  from  the  unedu- 
cated as  the  living  from  the  dead.  Education  is  in  prosperity  an 
ornament,  in  adversity  a  refuge,  in  old  age  the  best  resource.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  legislator  ought  especially  to  care  how  and 
by  what  means  men  shall  become  good,  and  to  consider  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  best  life.  Most  of  the  law-making  is  defined  by  the 
collective  virtue  of  the  nation ;  since  laws  enjoin  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  every  virtue,  and  to  avoid  faults ;  but  that  which  is 
especially  enjoined  by  this  common  virtue  is,  an  education  aiming 
at  the  common  good.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  train  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  perform  the  duties  of  war  and  the  employments 
of  peace — to  enjoy  leisure,  and  do  whatever  is  liecessary  and  useful. 

A  boy  can  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  into  the  road  to  virtue, 
unless  he  is  early  subjected  to  good  discipline ;  which  is  the  more 
necessary  for  him,  since  youth  has  naturally  little  love  for  modera- 
tion or  self-command.  The  emotions  should  early  be  trained  to 
virtue,  that  they  may  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad.  But  where, 
as  in  most  places,  education  is  neglected  by  the  State,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  private  persons,  &thers  and  guardians  of  youth,  to 
give  it ;  especially,  for  those  who  are  by  wisdom  and  experience 
best  fitted  to  make  the  necessary  regulations.  It  is  only  by  pro- 
ceeding  on  fixed  principles,  whether  reduced  to  written  kwB  or  not, 
that  education  is  profitable  either  to  the  State  or  the  family.  To 
the  success  of  private  education,  love  contributes  much;  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  better  for  single  persons  to  teach  single  persons ; 
e.  p^  from  experience,  or  from  literary  knowledge.  The  public  laws 
can  only  make  general  rules,  under  which  parents  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  modifications  to  make ;  and  this  is^  the  difierence  be- 
tween public  and  private  education.  In  a  well  organized  state, 
education  must  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  since  all  seek  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  become  good  citizens.  But  it  must  be  furnished 
by  the  State,  not  by  individuals,  and  the  training  in  the  common 
branches  of  acquirement  must  be  also  common ;  for  every  citizen  is 
a  part  of  the  State. 

According  to  the  foregoing  di£ference  in  the  human  soul,  educa- 
tion is  two-fold ;  moral,  through  training ;  and  intellectual,  through 
■    inztraction.    As,  however,  the  body  develops  earlier  than  the  soul, 
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SO  does  the  niiTeasoning  part  of  the  latter  earlier  than  the  reaaon- 
ing.  The  training  of  the  body  mast  therefore  be  attended  to  earlier 
than  that  of  the  mind ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  appetites  and  passions 
mnst  first  be  put  nnder  training,  since  by  virtne  of  the  nature  of  the 
sonl,  moral  education  precedes  that  of  the  understanding. 

MOBAL  xniroATiasr. 

In  regard  to  moral  influence  upon  the  young,  we  find  a  material 
difierenee  between  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  the  former  seeking  to  refer 
his  system  of  training  for  virtue  to  fixed  principles,  and  paying  &r 
less  stress  upon  what  we  should  call  religious  education,  and  the 
early  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  and 
the  feelings.  He  also  thinks  less  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  my- 
thology and  religious  poetry,  which  he  considers  mere  allegorical 
shells  of  truth ;  in  these  respects  being  much  more  boldly  and 
positively  opposed  to  the  popular  beliefs,  than  the  more  poetic 
Plato. 

Moral  education  he  says,  depends  mostly  upon  practice.  The 
better  the  training  in  morals,  the  more  secure  is  the  condition  of 
the  State;  for  the  laws  have  no  power  except  in  connection 
with  thb  training.  Some  persons  are  good  by  natural  endow- 
ment, others  by  practice,  others  still  by  instruction.  But  the  train- 
ing of  the  reason  by  instruction  does  not  succeed  with  all ;  where- 
fore it  becomes  particularly  necessary  to  secure  the  early  training  of 
youth  in  right  habits. 

Moral  instruction  is  the  more  important,  since  man,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  educated  only  in  the  intellect,  degenerates  the  fester  into 
the  most  wicked  and  savage  of  all  beings ;  and  his  more  disciplined 
reason  only  puts  more  weapons  into  his  hands  wherewith  to  injure 
others.  A  wicked  man  can  cause  infinitely  more  evil  than  a  wild 
beast 

•  Aristotle  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  men  whom  no 
education  can  irop];pve ;  who  in  fact  are  by  nature  incapable  of  im- 
provement. According  to  him,  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  remain  in 
complete  and  incurable  ignorance,  or  at  most,  can  only  acquire 
something  of  good  manners  and  morals  by  practice.  To  the  virtue 
of  men,  upon  which  is  based  the  virtue  of  the  State,  conduce  na- 
tural endowments,  practice,  and  education.  The  natural  endowment 
is  a  gift ;  the  others  fall  within  the  province  of  education.  Some 
things  are  learned  by  practice,  others  by  hearing.  A  man  can  not 
become  wise  by  the  mere  gilt  of  nature.  The  educational  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  the  State  (Paidonomes)  decide  what  writings  and 
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myths  the  younger  children  are  to  ose  as  an  introduction  to  their 
other  studies.  The  Paidonome  must  indeed  have  the  supervision 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  children,  and  must  see  that  while  they  yet 
live  in  their  father's  house,  until  the  age  of  seven,  when  the  State 
takes  charge  of  their  education,  they  shall  he  as  little  as  possible  in 
company  with  the  slaves,  who  are  ignorant  persons. 

Above  all  things  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall  not 
hear  or  see  any  open  vileness ;  and  the  legislator  should  strive  to 
prevent  nothing  more  than  shameful  speaking,  because  it  leads  to 
similar  actions.  The  use  of  unchaste  language  should  be  punished 
with  infiimy  and  blows.  In  like  manner  the  young  must  be  kept 
from  improper  pictures  and  sports.  Aristotle  differs  from  Plato  in 
permitting  the  young  to  attend  dramatic  exhibitions ;  wliich  he  does 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  means  of  cultivating  the  affections. 

The  virtues  to  be  especially  cultivated  by  the  young  are  bravery 
and  temperance,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  by  which  the  opposite 
vice  of  loose  habits  is  avoided ;  an  avoidance  the  more  necessary 
because  children  are  prone  to  follow  their  own  impulses,  and  the 
desire  for  pleasure  is  strongest  in  them.  Excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  as  does  every  thing  carried  to  excess,  destroy  the  health, 
while  temperance  maintains  and  strengthens  it  As  all  virtues 
depend  on  practice,  children  should  be  early  trained  to  temperance. 
The  appetites  must  be  brought  into  such  harmony  with  the  reason, 
that  the  principle,  of  temperance  shall  decide  upon  the  what  and 
how  and  when  of  their  gratification.  A  chief  means  agunst  intem- 
perance is  a  proper  education ;  and  without  it,  even  the  noblest  gifts 
of  human  nature  may  d^;enerate. 

An  affection — not  to  say  virtue — ^peculiar  to  the  period  of  youth, 
is  modesty ;  which  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  young,  because 
their  active  passions  incline  them  toward  extravagances.  Obedience 
18  another  necessary  attribute  of  yofuth ;  for  unlimited  independence 
weakens  the  reason,  and  strengthens  any  natural  tendency  to  become 
a  bad  master.  Disobedience  does  more  harm  than  a  physician^s 
errors.  Children  are,  therefore,  even  if  they  do  not  themselves  un- 
derstand a  reason  for  obedience,  to  be  trained  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  one,  by  the  sayings  of  the  experienced,  the  old  and  the 
wise. 

Noble  friendship,  and  the  society  of  good  men  are  among  the 
moat  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  and  preservatives  against  youth- 
fal  extravagances  and  other  failings ;  and  from  the  records  of  the 
past,  even  a  higher  class  of  like  influences  is  derivable.  Such 
fiiendships  are  means  of  tlie  easier  application,  inasmuch  as  the 
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yonng  are  peculiarly  ready  to  cootract  friendships,  and  are  peculiarly 
disinterested  and  magnanimous  in  them.  Boys^  love,  which  Plato 
values  so  much,  is  of  small  account  with  Aristotle ;  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  love  would  be  lost  in  the  quieter  feeling  of  friendship. 

INrELLEOTUAL  EDUCATIOir ;    LEABNINQ    IN    ITSELF    AKD  AS  BELATED  TO   THJB 

STATE. 

Man  is  of  all  created  beings  best  fitted  and  most  inclined  to  imita- 
tion. The  tendency  to  it  acts  even  in  childhood,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  very  important  desire  after  knowledge  or  learning. 
Hence,  the  whole  of  the  beginning  of  instruction  depends  .upon 
imitation.  The  pleasure  of  learning,  especially  of  some  easy  ac- 
quisition, such  as  perceiving  the  actual  similarity  between  two  dis- 
tinct things,  an  original  and  a  copy,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
connected  therewith,  gives  us  the  greatest  delight ;  indeed,  every 
exercise  of  the  understanding  is  pleasurable.  The  pleasure  of  learn- 
ing must  be  greater  in  proportion  as  any  body  of  knowledge  is 
capable  of  being  learned — and  every  thing  which  can  be  known  can 
be  learned ;  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is 
not  mere  mechanical  appropriation  of  matters  offered  from  without, 
but  is  the  acquisition  of  one  portion  of  knowledge  to  become  the 
foundation  of  another,  and  so  on  in  a  continual  series,  so  that  the 
course  of  study  shall  be  a  regular  gymnastic  process  of  thinking 
and  concluding. 

The  chief  object  of  the  three  periods  of  education,  Aristotle 
states  to  be,  to  repair  the  natural  defects  of  men,  and  thus  to  con- 
duct them  to  virtue  and  thereby  to  happiness. 

Aristotle  makes  mention  of  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  what 
the  young  should  learn,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  anTl  of 
the  highest  life ;  and  of  the  conflicting  questions,  whether  the  princi- 
pal endeavor  should  be,  after  intellectual  or  moral  tndning;  and 
whether  the  objects  to  be  gained  should  be  what  is  necessary  in 
actual  practical  life,  what  pertains  to  virtue,  or  what  transcends  tlie 
sphere  of  the  outer  life,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  speculation. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  about  virtue  itself,  men  very 
generally  agree  as  to  what  is  calculated  to  ftirther  the  acquisition  of 
it.  Evidently,  says  Aristotle,  amongst  the  most  useful  employments 
of  life,  the  necessary  ones  are  those  first  to  be  learned  ;  yet  with  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  free  employments  and  the  servile.  At 
the  present  day  this  distinction  does  not  exist,  and  we  may  there- 
fore pass  over  its  consequences ;  but  he  takes  a  much  more  import- 
ant one,  namely,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  acquirements  are 
made.     To  labor  for  one's  self,  for  one's  friends,  for  virtue,  is  not  dia- 
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honorable  to  a  freeman ;  but  to  labor  for  other  persons  is  a  reproach ; 
he  who  does  this  likens  himself  to  a  day-laborer  or  a  slave.  The 
established  departments  of  instruction  point  in  two  directions ;  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  knowledge  immediately  useful,  and  toward 
intellectual  training.  These  departments  are  usually  four ;  gram- 
mar, gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing;  the  last  being  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  list  Aristotle  is  besides  inclined  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  as  useful  for  the  young,  and  to  those  of  dialectics  and 
rhetoric ;  but  politics  he  would  not  permit. 

OYMKASTICS. 

Since  intellectual  cultivation  depends  upon  bodily,  youth  must 
first  be  trained  in  gymnastics  and  regimen.  The  former  gives  beauty 
and  health  to  the  body,  the  latter  fits  the  youth  for  the  duties  of 
civil  life  and  of  war.  Health,  and  the  proper  development  of 
corporal  power,  are  called  Harmonies,  as  dependent  upon  certain 
mixtures  or  combinations.  The  purpose  of  gymnastics  is  to  give 
a  combination  of  strength  with  beauty ;  as  the  former  quality  alone 
would  only  make  a  prize-fighter  or  a  sort  of  beast  of  prey. 

Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  exercises  roust  be  of  a  lighter  kind, 
not  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  body ;  after  the  fourteenth  year 
they  may  be  more  severe.  But  bodily  and  mental  exertions  should 
Bot  be  made  at  the  same  time,  since  one  hinders  the  other.  The 
exercises  for  bodily  development  should  be  quite  distinct,  in  order 
to  lull  efficiency.  Gymnastic  virtue,  is  a  result  of  the  size,  strength 
and  quickness  of  the  body.  \ 

Musia 

Of  all  the  arts,  Aristotle  values  most  that  of  executing  what  may 
be- understood  by  the  hearing;  as  having  especially  an  ethical 
character,  and  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  inner  life.  Of  all 
arts,  music  is  most  imitative,  most  capable  of  employing  our  leisure 
profitably,  and  of  influencing  the  soul,  as  medicine  does  the  body ; 
since  it  is  a  relaxation  from  exertion,  and  likewise  gives  pleasure. 
We  require  to  know  something  which  may  occupy  us  in  leisure 
hours.  For  such  reasons  the  ancients  included  music  in  their  public 
instruction.  It  serves  an  important  purpose,  in  three  ways ;  by  ex- 
ercising an  influence  upon  the  character,  by  accustoming  us  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  a  profitable  manner,  and  by  furnishing  a  pure  occupa- 
tion for  leisure  hours. 

Singing  is  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  selected  songs 
for  the  young  should  be  morally  instructive,  or  animating  and  in- 
hiring  lo  activity ;  purposes  to  some  extent  served  by  instrumental 
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masic  also.  In  short,  mosic  should  be  a  part  of  education  not  only 
for  the  profit  of  it,  but  for  more  reasons,  namely :  mth  a  view  to 
purity  of  mental  habits,  to  an  ennobling  entertainment,  to  relaica- 
tion  and  refreshment  after  laborious  exertion,  and  above  all  to  moral 
improvement. 

DRAWINO.  « 

The  art  of  drawing  is  useful  in  teaching  the  right  understanding 
of  the  vrorks  of  artists.  Youth  ^ould  be  instructed  in  it,  however, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  practical  use,  but  much  more 
that  their  sense  of  bodily  beauty  may  be  developed  and  strengthened ; 
for  to  look  exclusively  to  the  useful,  is  nnworthy  of  lofty  and  noble 
minds.  Drawing  has  not  s^  powerful  a  moral  influence  as  music ; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  upon  what  sort  of 
pictures  and  statues  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  cast.  Above  all 
things,  indecorous  representations  should  be  kept  out  of  their  sight. 

OBAIOCAB  AND  BHETOBTO. 

Grammar  is  useful  in  money  making,  in  economy,  in  many  civil 
occupations ;  still,  it  should  not  be  acquired  merely  for  these  exter- 
nal needs,  but  vnth  much  more  reference  to  its  value  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  mu<^h  other  valuable  knowledge. 

Aristotle  no  where  settles  upon  any  special  method  of  instmction 
in  grammar  nor  rhetoric,  nor  does  he  ever  give  any  hints  about  it 
He  however  recommends  the  art  of  memory  or  mem.ories,  as  an  in- 
dispensable assistant  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  either 
in  Socrates  or  Plato.  He  accounts  for  the  power  of  memory  by 
supposing  a  series  of  notions  connected  together  by  a  law  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  under  an  inward  mental  necessity. 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  department  of  study  has-  by  no  means  so  important  a  place 
in  Aristotle's  system  of  instruction  for  the  young,  as  in  Plato's ;  it 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  morals.  To  geometry  especially, 
he  will  concede  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  speculative 
pursuit. 

DIALECTICS. 

This  branch  of  learning  ha?  according  tb  Aristotle  a  threefold  use. 
It  serves  as  a  special  training  for  the  understanding,  as  a  means  of 
intercourse  with  others,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge, as  a' means  of  more  clearly  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true.  It  moreover  points  out  the  road  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  the  syllogistic  art  is  in  this  connection 
ihe  central  point  of  mental  activity. 
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n.   RABELAIS  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

1483—1663. 


Fbakcis  Rabelais,  "the  great  jester  of  France,*'  as  he  is  desig- 
nated by  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  spite  of  buffoonery,  a  scholar  and  phy- 
sician of  profound  learning,  was  bom  at  Chinon,  a  small  town  of 
Toolaine,  in  1483.  He  received  the  radiments  of  education  at  the 
convent  of  Seville,  near  his  native  town,  and  continued  his  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  studies  at  Angiers  and  at  Poitou,  where  he  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  took  his  successive  degrees  of  bache- 
lor, ficentiato,  and  doctor  at  Montpelier,  where  he  also  lectured  as 
professor  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen — whose  works  he  subsequently 
edited,  and  whose  medical  system  he  strove  tO' bring  into  practice  at 
Lyons.  At  Montpelier,  with  the  permission  of  Clement  YIH.,  he 
was  absolved  from  his  vows  as  a  Franciscan,  and  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  For  neither  order  did  he  show  much  respect,  and  by 
both  waa  he  greatly  persecuted  for  the  freedom  with'' which  he  assailed 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  monks  generally.  He  was  for 
some  time  canon  in  the  Abbey  of  Sunt-Maur-des  Foss6s,  where  he 
composed  hirf*two  works,  the  ^^ History  of  the  great  Giant  Oargan- 
tua  and  that  of  his  son  FantagrueV*  He  was  subsequently  transfer- 
red to  Meudon,  as  parish  priest,  where  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
the  learned ;  his  purse  was  always  open  to  the  needy ;  and  his  medi- 
cal skill  was  gratuitously  employed  in  the  service  of  his  parishioners. 
He  twice  visited  Rome,  once  as  physician  to  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  whose  friendship  he  made  when  at  school  in  Angiers. 
He  was  frequently  at  Paris,  where  his  society  was  much  coveted 
-for  his  wit  and  practical  jokes,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  He  died 
in  1553,  in  Paris.  The  two  romances,  op  which  the  fame  of  Rabel- 
ais rests,  were  first  published  before  1529.  The  royal  privilege, 
dated  1545,  granted  by  Frances  I.,  to  "our  well-beloved  Master 
Francis  Rabelais,"  for  printing  a  correct  and  complete  edition  of  his 
work,  set  forth  that  many  spurious  publications  of  it  had  been  made, 
and  its  continuance  and  completion  had  been  solicited  "  by  the 
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learned  and  studious  of  the  kingdom."  The  works  and  the  author 
were  attacked  on  all  sides — by  the  champions  and  opponents  of 
Aristotle,  of  the  church,  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  of  religious  or- 
ders,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  university  teaching.  To  some 
of  them,  as  now,  they  seemed  a  farrago  of  impurity,  blasphemy,  and 
hate, — and  to  others,  masterpieces  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  philoso- 
phy. President  De  Thou,  describes  the  author  and  his  books  as 
follows : — "  Rabelais  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  / 
literature,  and  of  medicine,  which  he  professed.  Discarding,  latterly, 
all  serious  thought;^,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  sensuality, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  embracing  as  his  own  the  art  of 
ridiculing  mankind,  produced  a  book  full  of  the  mirth  of  Democritus, 
sometimes  grossly  scurrilous,  yet  most  ingeniously  written,  in  which 
he  exhibited,  under  feigned  denominations,  as  on  a  public  stage,  all 
orders  of  the  community  and  of  the  State,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
public."  He  has  been  imitated  by  satirists  in  France^  and  England; 
Scarron,  Moliere,  and  Lafontaine, — Swift,  Dryden,  and  Sterne,  owe 
to  him  some  of  their  happiest  hits  and  grotesque  conceptions. 
Coleridge  classed  "  Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes."  "  When 
he  is  good,  nothing  can  be  more  choice  or  excellent." 

The  views  of  Rabelais  on  the  educational  institutions  and  usages  of 
his  age,  and  his  suggestions  for  remedying  abuses  and  introducing 
better  principles  and  methods,  are  worthy  of  i^udy  both  for  their 
I  historical  and  philosophical  value.  These  exposures  and  suggestions 
are  made  under  cover  of  the  most  gross  fables  and  extravagant  tales 
of  giants,  magicians,  and  adventurous  knights,  and  also  of  grotesque, 
fantastic  allegories,  and  satirical  conceptions  of  qjliaraeters  and 
events.  Beneath  these  coverings,  Rabelais  has  anticipated  many  of 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  of  Montaigne  and  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  best  practical  methods  of  our  own  day — on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  infant  body  an^  mind ;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  by  the  constant  observation  of  common  objects  and 
phenomena;  on  the  construction  as  well  as  use  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  principles  of  science  arc  illustrated,  and  their  application 
to  mechanical  purposes  shown ;  and  on  the  education  of  the  moral 
sense  and  of  habits  pf  temperance,  obedience  and  reverence. 

M.  Guizot  in  1812,  devoted  an  essay  to  the  educational  views  of 
Rabelais,  in  confirmation  of  a  remark  of  Qnevedo,  that  traces  of  all 
great  moral  truths  may  be  found  in  every  age ;  "  Truth  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  never  silent."  From  this  article 
we  gather  the  following  summary  of  Rabelais'  views  of  elucation. 
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EDVOATIONAL  VDEWS  OV  BABXaLAI& 

RabeTus — a  writer  who  exaggerated  license  at  a  period  when 
license  reigned  supreme,  who  was  rarely  gay  without  buffoonery, 
and  often  a  buffoon  without  liveliness,  who  squandered  in  strange 
and  bold  inventions  the  riches  of  his  imagination,  and  who  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  speak  seriously  only  of  folly, — can  not  be  deemed 
a  great  master  of  tlie  subject  of  education.  He  has,  however, 
recognized  and  pointed  out  the  vices  of  the  systems  and  educational 
practices  of  his  own  time ;  and  he  anticipated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  almost  every  sensible  or  useful  view 
in  the  works  of  modem  philoiyphers;  among  others,  those  of  Locke 
and  RousseaiL 

Rabelais  has  drawn  the  whole  plan  and  given  a  complete  view  of 
a  sensible,  harmonious,  and  liberal  education.  How  did  he  set  about 
the  execution  of  such  a  work'  in  the  midst  of  fanatic  violence  and 
gross  ignorance  ? '  Rabelais  begins  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  coming 
into  direct  collision  with  received  ideas,  and  the  customs  he  wished 
to  oppose,  by  transporting  himself,  and  his  personages  into  a  strange, 
imaginary  world,  in  which  he  is  free  to  educate  them  as  he  pleases. 
The  regents  of  the  colleges  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  scarcely 
claim  that  Pantagruel,  who,  "from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth 
swallowed  at  a  meal  the  milk  of  four  thojisand  cows,  and  wore  in  his 
first  shirt  900  ells  of  Chateleraud  linen,"  was  treated  like  one  of 
the  little  hoys  who  trembled  before  their  ferule.  Rabelais,  is  then, 
tlianks  to  his  conceits,  the  undisputed  master  ^oi  PantagrueFs  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  of  his  father's.     How  will  he  direct  it ! 

Pantagruel  is  in  his  cradle.  He  is  bound  and  swaddled  like  all 
the  infant's  of  theperiod ;  but  Gargantua,  his  fether  soon  perceives 
that  these  bandes^^impede  his  movements,  and  that  he  attempts  to 
burst  them,  he  therefore  commands  "that  he  be  freed  from  the  said 
constraints,  by  the  advice  of  the  assistant  princes  and  lords;  the 
physicians  of  Gargantua  also  declared  tliat  if  he  was  so  trammeled 
in  his  cradle  he  would  all  his  life  be  subject  to  gravel."  So  Panta- 
gruel was  placed  at  ease,  as  our  children  are  to-day.  His  early 
education  is  entirely  physical.  During  childhood  we  rightly  give 
an  important  place  to  the  free  development  of  the  body;  we  do  not 
undertake  to  cultivate  laboriously,  the  intellectual  faculties,  before 
those  of  the  body  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.  We 
allow  our  infants  to  creep,  tumble,  to  exert  their  limbs  and  strength 
in  every  possible  way.  What  does  Pantagruel?  "From  the  age 
of  three,  to  five,  he  was  nurtured  and  established  in  all  suitable  dis- 
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cipline  by  Us  father's  command,  and  this  time  was  spent  in  the 

same  way  as  the  country  children  pass  theirs,  that  is  to  say,  in  J 

drinking,  eating,  and  sleeping, — ^in  eating,  sleeping,  and  drinking, — 

in  sleeping,  drinking,  and  eating.     Every  day  he  rolled  in  the  mud, 

smutted  his  nose,  besmeared  his  hce^  chased  the  butterflies;  the 

little  dogs  ate  from  his  porringer,  he  likewise  ate  with  them ;  he  bit 

their  ears,  they  seized  his  nose,  etc.,  etc"    Thus  Pantagruel  became 

large  and  strong  at  a  very  early  age :  his  father  continued  to  require 

him  to  exercise  his  body  in  order  to  render  him  adroit  and  agile. 

*^  In  order  that  he  might  become'a  good  horseman,  they  gave  him  a  fine 

large  wooden  horse,  which  could  walk,  jump,  leap,  kick,  and  dance/' 

The  time  came,  nevertheless,  when  it  became  necessary  to  instruct 
Pantagruel.  The  quickness  and  vereatility  of  his  mental  powers, 
developed  naturally  and  without  constraint,  caused  Gargantua  to  en- 
tertain great  hopes  of  him.  Unfortunately  Gargantua  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  absurdity  of  the  educational  methods  generally  used 
in  his  time :  he  therefore  confided  Pantagruel  'Ho  a  celebrated  learned 
sophist,  named  Master  Tubal  Holofernes^  who  began  to  educate  him 
as  was  then  the  custom.     What  did  the  doctor  teach  him  I 

^'  He  taught  him  his  A  B  C  so  well  that  at  five  years  old,  he  could 
say  it  by  heart  backwards:  then  he  read  to  him  ^^Donaty"^  and  ^^Farcet^^ 
etc.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years,  six  months  and  two  weeks  old ; — 
afterward  he  read  "2)e  Modis  Significandi^^^  with  the  comments  of 
Hurtbise,  Fasquin,  and  many  others,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  months ;  he  knew  this  so  well  that  at  the 
examination  he  rendered  it  by  heart  backwards,  and  proved  to  his  ^ 
mother  that  ^^De  Modis  Significandi  non  erat  Scientia^^ 

After  so  many  years  passed  in  such  labors  and  wearinesses,  what 
did  Pantagruel  know  ?  "  His  father  perceived  that  although  he  had 
studied  much,  devoting  all  his  time  to  it,  it  profited  him  nothing. 
And,  what  was  worse,  he  became  foolish,  simple,  dreaming,  and 
absent.  He  therefore  complained  to  Don  Philip  des  Marais,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  his  case  to  learn  nothing,  for  their 
knowledge  was  only  stupidity,  and  their  wisdom,  emptiness,  abusing 
noble  minds  and  corrupting  the  freshness  of  youth."  Gargantua 
was  not  headstrong ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  noth- 
ing, and  then  believe  what  he  saw.;  Pantagruel  was  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  his  former  preceptors  and  placed  with  Ponocrates  a  teacher 
of  quite  a  different  stamp,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  remodeling  and  finishing  his  education. 

Ponocrates  did  not  place  him  in  college :  "  I  would  rather  have 

1,  See  Notei  page  156. 
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jdaced  him  among  the  ragamuffins  of  Saint-Innocent,  because  of 
the  enormous  cruelty  and  viUany  that  I  have  known  in  college ;  for 
the  slaves  among  the  Moors  and  Tartars,  the  murderers  in  the  crim- 
inal prison,  certainly  the  household  dogs  are  much  better  treated 
than  the  wretches  in  the  said  college,  and  if  I  was  king  of  Paris, 
the  devil  take  me,  if  I  would  not  put  fire  inside,  and  burn  the  princi- 
pal apd  regents  who  cause  this  inhumtviity  to  be  used  before  their 
very  eyes,"  Rabelais,  as  it  appears  by  this,  held  the  college  of 
Montaigne  particularly  in  aversion,  for  he  elsewhere  says — "  Tern- 
peste  was  a  chief  whipper  of  students  in  the  college  of  Montaigne. 
If  pedagogues  are  ever  damned  for  indulging  poor  little  innocent 
scholars,  he  ib,  I  believe,  by  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  whipping  the  dog 
who  moves  it"  The  education  of  Pantagruel  was  then,  gentle  and 
well  considered.  Ponocrates,  ^*  seeing  that  nature  endures  no 
sudden  changes,  without  danger,"  allowed  him  at  first,  to  do  as  he 
had  been  accustomed,  "in  order  to  understand  by  what  means  dur- 
ing a  time  so  long,  his  old  instructors  had  rendered  him  so  stupid 
and  ignorant."  He  left  him  uncontrolled  for  several  days,  and  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  weariness  and  disinclination  to  his  early 
studies  had  made  Pantagruel  listless  and  idle.  Ponocrates  applied 
himself  to  his  reformation,  not  constraining  him,  but  leading  him 
into  another  kind  of  life ;  he  never  sought  to  enslave  the  reason  of 
his  pupil ;  he  wished  to  render  it  capable  of  commanding,  not  en- 
slaving it  to  obedience ;  for  he  considered  this,  "a  usage  of  tyrants 
who  would  substitute  their  will,  for  reason,  not  of  wise  men  and 
scholars  who  satisfy  their  readers  by  plain  reasons." '  So  Pa^];agruel 
soon  gained  a  taste  for  labor;  "  which  however  difficult  it  appeared 
in  the  beginning,  grew  pleasant,  easy,  and  delightful,  seeming  rather 
the  pastime  of  a  king,  than  the  studious  labor  of  a  scholar."  The 
knowledge  Ponocrates  desired  to  impart  to  his  pnjiil  was  varied  and 
interesting;  the  methods  he  used  excited  his  activity  without 
&tiguing  his  attention.  What  were  the  branches  of  study,  regarded 
by  Rabelais  as  truly  useful  ?    What  methods  did  he  advise  ? 

Pantagruel  studied  astronomy,  but  not  to  acquire  astrology,  and 
divine  starry  infiuences.  "Consider  divinatory  astrology  and  the 
art  of  Luther's  as  error  and  foolishn\ess,"  his  father  wrote  to  him. 
Every  evening  Ponocrates  and  he,  "  at  midnight  before  retiring  went 
out  to  the  most  open  part  of  their  dwelling,  to  look  at  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  to  note  the  comets,  if  any  there  were,  the  appearances, 
situations,  aspects,  and  conjuctions  of  the  stars."  In  the  morning 
on  rising  they  examined  the  condition  of  the  sky,  in  or^er  to  see  if 
it  was  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  noticed  into  what 
ttgns  the  sun  and  moon  entered  that  day." 
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By  the  side  of  this  iDei}iQiL£kL^8ervatioD,  Ponocrates  placed 
mathematics.  *'  They  drew  up  charts,  not  for  amusement,  but  in  or- 
der to  learn  a  thousand  little  new  inventions  belonging  to  arithmetic. 
In  this  way  a  liking  of  the  science  of  numbers  was  attained — and 
not  only  for  that,  but  for  other  mathematical  sciences^  as  geometry, 
astronomy  and  music.  They  made  a  thousand  cheerful  instrumcntft, 
and  geometrial  figures,  and  likewise  practiced  the  astronomical  laws, 
after  having  made  merry  by  singing  four  or  five  parts,  or  declaim^ 
ing  a  theme,  for  throat  exercise.'' 

That  was  not  the  only  way  in  whicli  they  amused  themselves ; 
Ponocrates  understood  the  best  ways  of  rendering  study  interesting 
and  profitable,  by  making  it  active^  and  seeking  occasion  for  it  in 
the  ordinary  circumstahce§  of  iife.  Did  he  wish  to  bring  before  his 
pupil  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  far  aa  they  were 
then  known,  that  is,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  properties  and  charac* 
teristics  of  the  principal  natural  objects  ?  During  their  repast,  they 
began  to  talk  pleasantly  together,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  every- 
thing served  at  table ;  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  meats,  fish,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  preparation  of  them.  That  done  he  quoted 
passages  bearing  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  from  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aristotle,  jElian,  and  others.  Those  authors 
consulted  were  often  brought  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  So  well 
and  completely  were  the  things  said  retained  in  his  memory,  that  at 
that  tinie  there  was  no  doctor  who  surpassed  him  in  learning.  Is  not 
this  the  way  a  father  would  in  our  time  endeavor  to  give  his  chil- 
dren ideas  of  natural  history  and  physics  ? 

If  Ponocrates  and  his  pupil  went  to  walk,  botany  occupied  them. 
^  They  passed  by  meadows  or  other  herbescent  places,  visited  trees 
and  plants,  comparing  them  with  their  descriptions  in  the  books  of 
the  ancients.  TKey  loaded  themselves  with  specimens,  which  they 
conveyed  to  their  dwelling.  A  page  named  Rhizotome,  had  the 
charge  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  mattocks,  stakes,  and  other  instru- 
ments required  for  their  cultivation."  If  rainy  weather  prevented 
their  botanical  excursions,  '*  they  visited  the  shops  of  druggists,  Jierb- 
ists,  or  apothecaries,  and  carefully  examined  fruits,  roots,  leaves, 
gums,  essences,  and  also  their  adultecations."  These  examinations 
often  extended  to  the  science  we  call  technology;  for  "likewise  they 
went  to  see  how  metals  were  worked,  artillery  forged,  they  visited 
the  lapidaries,  jewelers,  and  workers  in  precious  stones — ^the  weavers, 
workers  in  velvTets,  clockmakers,  printers,  painters,  dealers  in  wine, 
studying  and  examining  manufactures  and  trade  in  all  their 
branches." 
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Let  no  one  believe  that  in  thus  directing  the  attention  of  his 
pnpil  to  the  study  of  nature  and  objects,  that  Ponocrates  allowed 
him  to  neglect  the  moral  sciences.  On  the  contrary  he  taught  hin^ 
to  seek  in  everything  he  saw,  of  learned  some  good  precept.  When 
Pantagruel  reviewed  the  lessons  he  had  received,  "Ponocrates  fixed 
them  by  a  few  practical  examples,  concerning  human  life,  which 
•were  sometimes  prolonged  two  or  three  hours."  In  other  ways  the 
distribution  of  his  time  recalled  the  most  serious  ideas.  "  When  he 
first  rose,  a  few  pages  of  scripture  were  read  to  him  in  a  loud  dis- 
tinct manner.  The  subject  of  this  lesson  often  inclined  him  to 
arise,  pray,  and  supplicate  the  good  God,  whose  majesty  and  marvel- 
oas  judgments  were  shown  in  the  reading.  At  evening,  he  briefly 
rocapitulated  to  his  preceptor,  everything  he  had  read,  seen,  known, 
done,  or  heard  in  discourse  during  the  day.  Th^  commending 
himself  to  the  divine  mercy  of 'God,  he  sought  repose." 

Truly  these  were  days  well  employed.  Rabelais  does  not  make 
him  enter  a  gymnasium,  properly  so  called.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  various  exercises  which  were  taught  to  the  pupil  of  Ponocrates ; 
and  these  exercises  are  not  useless  plays ;  their  ptrpose  is  clearly  in- 
dicated ;  their  general  tendency  is  to  make  of  Pantagruel  what  every 
young  gentleman  of  that  time  should  aim  to  be — a  strong  and  skill- 
ful man-at-arms.  So  "  he  wrestled,  ran  and  leaped,  not  three  steps 
*  and  jump— not  hopping — not  the  vault  of  Alemant,  for,  according  to 
Gymnaste  his  equerry,  such  leaps  are  useless  in  a  warlike  training; 
but  he  would  spring  over  a  fosse,  leap  a  hedge,  mount  six  steps  up 
a  wall,  and  creep  in  this  way  to  a  window  the  height  of  a  fence." 
For  the  rest,  Rabelais  did  not  wish  that  these  exercises  should  be- 
come a  fatigue,  or  painful  labor.  "Their  entire  play  was  liberty, fbr 
they  ceased  when  they  pleased,  and  usually  ceased  when  warm  or 
tired." 

The  education  of  Pantagruel  is  not  entirely  abandoned  to  his 
teacher ;  his  father  watched  over  him  with  an  active,  yet  restrained 
tenderness :  "  not  without  just  and  equitable  cause,  I  render  thanks 
to  God,  my  preserver,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  see  my  age  re- 
blooming  in  thy  youth ;  for,  when  at  the  will  of  Him  who  rules 
and  disposes  all  things,  my  soul  will  leave  this  human  habitation,  I 
shall  not  wholly  die,  but  pacing  from  one  place  to  another,  waiting 
in  thee  and  by  thee,  I  survive,  my  image  visible  in  this  world,  living, 
seeing,  and  talking  with  men  of  honor  and  my  friends,  as  I  was  wont." 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  noblest  motives  one  can  present  to  a  young 
man,  to  lead  him  to  distinguish  himself,  to  live  well,  and  thus  honor 
the  memory^ of  his  father  which  he  is  destined  to  perpetuate  in  the 
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world  ?  Ought  not  the  counsels  of  the  father  to  ifispire  the  son  with 
as  much  gratitude  as  ardor  when  he  adds,  '^I  do  not  say  this,  dia- 
trusting  thy  virtue  which  has  been  proved  to  me,  but  to  encourage 
thee  in  thy  progress.  I  write  that  thou  mayst  live  in  this  virtuous 
course,  and  that  to  live,  and  have  lived  thus,  may  rejoice  and 
strengthen  thy  courage  for  future  endeavors." 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  full  the  counsels,  which  precede  senti- 
ments so  affectionate  and  just.  I  select  one  passage  remarkable  for 
its  elevated  and  extended  views;  we  see  a  father  claimed  that  destiny 
has  cast  the  lot  of  his  son  in  a  time  more  enlightened,  and  more 
fisivorable  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  man  than  the  age 
in  which  he  was  himself  bom ;  he  exhorts  his  son  to  profit  by  all 
the  faculties  afforded  him  for  learning,  to  share  the  enlightenment  of 
his  century,  to  honor  science  and  literature  in  those  who  cultivate 
them,  ^d  not  to  add  to  the  stupid,  pride  of  rank  and  riches,  the 
blind  pride  of  ignorance :  "When  I  studied,"  said  he, "  the  time  was 
not  as  convenient  for  the  study  of  letters  as  it  now  is,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  choice  of  teachers  that  you  have  had.  The  time  was  yet 
overshadowed,  and  Jiad  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamity  brought 
by  the  Goths,  who  had  destroyed  all  valuable  literature.  But  by  the 
divine  goodness^,  enlightenment  and  dignity  have  been  restored  to 
learning.  Now  discipline  is  maintained,  the  languages  re-established, 
Greek,  (of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant,)  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Latin ;  the  elegant  and  correct  printing  in  use,  which  invented  in 
my  time  by  divine  inspiration,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  diabolical 
suggestion  of  artillery.  The  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  able  pre- 
ceptors, and  ample  libraries — and  it  would  be  almost  useless  at  this 
time  to  seek  in  any  position  for  a  person  unfitted  for  any  office  of 
wisdom.  Therefore,  my  son  I  admonish  you  to  employ  your  youth 
in  study  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  ray  desire  that  you  learn 
the  languages  perfectly,  especially  the  Greek,  as  Quintilian  advises ; 
attend  carefully  to  Latin,  and  afterward  to  Hebrew,  in  order  to  read 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  likewise  acquire  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic. 
|ln  Greek  form  your  style  on  Plato's,  in  Latin  imitate  Cicero.  His- 
tory you  should  remember.  In  civil  law  I  wish  you  to  know  by 
heart  the  finest  law  texts,  and  compare  them  with  philosophy.  Then 
carefully  review  the  books  of  the  Greek  physicians,  the  works  of 
Arabian  and  Latin  doctors, — tliat  I  Aay  see  you  well  versed  in 
science." 

Why  does  Gargantua  desire  that  his  so^n  should  attend  to  all 
these  studies,  and  acquire  all  this  learning?  Does  he  intend  to  make 
a  scholar  or  a  literary  man  of  him,  or  to  devote  him  to  one  of  the 
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professions  in  which  science  is  indispensable?  No;  Gargautna 
knows  that  Pantagrael  is  destined  from  his  birth  to  follow  a  career 
in  which — according  to  the  opinion  of  the'vnlgar,  one  may  do  with- 
ont  knowledge ;  but  he  also  knows,  that  in  every  position  in  life 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  are  honor  and  poyer;  and  he  recom-  • 
mends  his  son  to  employ  the  years  of  youth  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  '*for  as  soon  as  you  attain  to  man's  estate,"  he  remarks, 
"you  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  study, 
and  learn  chivalry  and  arms,  in  order  to  defend  our  rights,  and 
secure  our  friends  and  their  affairs  against  the  assaults  of  the  evil- 
disposed/' 

It  is  then  to  devote  to  an  active  life,  his  acquired  talents,  learning 
and  superiority  that  Pantagruel  yields  himself  so  ardently  to  situdy. 
The  advice  of  his  father  so  wise  and  gentle,  and  his  "  letters  received 
and  read  by  him,  inspired  him  to  fresh  courage  and  inilamed  to  labor 
more  than  ever ;  and  you  would  have  said,  seeing  him  thus  study* 
ing  and  improving,  that  his  mind  among  books  was  like  fire  among 
brands,  as  unwearied  and  resistless." 

Pantagruel  never  forgot  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  that  virtue  / 
should  be  the  first  object  of  man's  efforts.  *^  Science  without  con- 
science is  the  soul's  ruin,"  his  father  wrote  him,  "  you  should  serve, 
love  and  fear  God,  and  never  fall  a  victim  to  sin.  Fear  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  lend  not  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  life  fades, 
but  the  word  of  God  is  eternal  Reverence  your  masters,  avoid  the 
society  of  those  you  do  not  wish  to  imitate ;  and  when  you  havie 
gained  the  needful  amount  of  knowledge,  return  to  me  that  I  may 
see  you  and  bless  you  before  I  dje." 

An  education  so  well  directed,  could,  not  remain  unfruitful. 
Rabelais  has  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  development  of  Pantagruel's 
character  what  would  be  the  results  of  it  This  character  is  especially 
remarkable  for  uprightness  and  trustworthiness.  Contrasted  with 
the  immorality  of  Panurge,  and  the  grossness  of  brother  Jean, 
Pantagruel  always  appears  reasonable,  teachable,  full  of  goodness. 

Does  he  dispute  f  He  sometimes  strangely  abuses  learning  and 
dialectics;  but  it  is  almost  always  to  return  to  simple  upright 
maxims,  to  good  sense  and  justice.  Does  he  act  f  He  shows  him- 
self calm  and  firm.  When  during  his  journeys,  he  experienced  at 
sea  that  horrible  tempest  described  by  Rabelais  with  so  much 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness,  whilst  Panurge  abandoned  himself  to 
fear  and  despair,  whilst  brother  Jean,  and  the  sailors  struggled 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  swearing,  and  transported  by  passion, 
Pantagruel  tranquil  and  reverent,  remained  standing  on  the  deck, 
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holding  strongly  the  mast  to  prevent  it  from  breaking ;  and  when,  as 
the  storm  increased,  all  gave  themselves  up  for  Tost,  these  words 
only  escaped  him — "  May  God  be  our  Helper." 

The  affection  that  Pantagruel  bore  toward  Panurge  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  recognizing  the  extreme  disorder  of  his  life,  and  tlie 
guilty  libertinism  of  his  ideas.  Panurge  wishes  to  justify  his  own 
prodigality  and  misconduct  by  taking  the  part  of  those  who  borrow 
money,  without  knowing  when,  or  how,  they  can  return  it.  Panta- 
gruel silences  him,  by  saying,  "It  is  always  a  great  disgrace,  when 
a  person  borrows  more  than  he  works  for,  or  acquires.  One  should 
lend,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  the  person  asking  gains  little  for  his 
labor,  or  is  suddenly  distressed  by  unlooked  for  losses." 

If  we  follow  Pantagruel  through  the  entire  work,  we  shall  see 
that  without  pretension,  ostentation,  probably  without  any  direct 
moral  view,  Rabelais  has  depicted  hiiy,  as  he  ought  to  be  after  the 
education  he  had  received ;  that  is  to  say,  just  and  reasonable,  al- 
ways desirous  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  maintain  his  virtue, 
searching  for  the  truth  in  everything,  examining  and  tolerating  the 
opinions  of  others  without  allowing  his  own  principles  to  be  dis- 
turbed, worthy  simple  and  resolute  in  the  midst  of  the  lawless  man- 
ners, indecent  brutalities  and  licentious  immorality  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  We  desire  to  point  out  a  remarkable  trait,  the 
more  striking  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  results  of  the  education 
.  of  which  we  have  been  treating;  that  is  the  respect  of  Pantagruel 
'  for  his  father.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  given  more  strength  and  im- 
\  portance  to  filial  love  and  parental  authority,  than  the  cynic  Rabelais. 
"In  our  times,"  says  he,  "that  fatal  civil  and' religious  war  began; 
a  war,  which  penetrating  into  families,  burst  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
and  made  enemies,  of  those  whom  nature  formed  for  mutual  love  and 
aid."  A  few  years  later,  Montaigne  could  say,  speaking  of  children, 
"  They  are  wild  beasts,  produced  by  thousands  in  our  age,  to  be  hated 
and  avoided  as  such."  It  is  at  such  a  period,  in  which  so  many  pub- 
lic and  domestic  discords  were  fermenting,  that  Rabelais  depicted  a 
father  training  his  son  with  the  most  yielding  kindness,  the  most 
entire  disinterestedness ;  and  this  son  filled  with  the  tenderest  filial 
affection,  the  deepest  respect,  the  most  lively  gratitude,  ^his  re- 
spect is  such,  that  when  Gargantua  expresses  to  his  son  his  desire  to 
see  him  married, — "  Most  indulgent  of  fathers,"  replies  Pantagruel, 
"  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  subject,  but  submit  myself  to  your 
wislies  and  fatherly  commands.  I  would  pray  God  to  die  to  please 
you,  rather  than  to  live  to  displease  you."  Pantagruel  departs  on  a 
journey.     Hardly  is  he  away  before  his  father  moved  by  a  tender  in 
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qoitude,  tbos  writes,  "  Dearest  son,  the  affection  tbat  a  father  natar- 
allj  feels  for  a  beloved  son,  is  much  increased  in  my  case,  by  regard 
and  reverence  for  special,  divinely  bestowed  graces,  which  since 
yonr  departure  have  precluded  all  other  thoughts;  my  heart  is 
abandoned  to  the  anxious  fear  that  y6ur  embarkation  has  been  un- 
fortunate, or  accompanied  by  some  misadventure.  You  know  to  a 
fond  and  deep  affection  anxiety  is  closely  joined.'' 

And  Pantagruel,  deeply  touched  by  this  love,  thus  replies.  "  Most 
kind  father,  since  you  have  favored  me  by  the  benefit  of  your  most 
gracious  letters,  I  am  compelled  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  rendered 
voluntary  by  the  past,  to  praise  first,  the  Heavenly  Father  who  in 
his  divine  goodness  has  preserved  you  in  such  perfect  health ; 
secondly,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  fervent  unvarying  affection 
entertained  by  you  for  your  very  humble  son ; — ^may  my  remember- 
ance  of  it  never  fiiiL" 

l'  Pantagruel  in  his  journeys,  not  only  thinks  of  his  father,  but  fol- 
lows and  profits  by  his  advice.  ;During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  visited 
often  ''  companies  of  literary  men,  and  those  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries.  While  he  traveled  himself,  he  observed  the  usages,  man- 
ners, and  peculiarities  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
"  Nor  must  I  fail,"  writes  he  to  Gargantua,  "  to  collect  in  commenta- 
ries, etc.,  a  full  account  of  our  voyage,  that  at  our  return  you  may 
have  a  true  reading."  He  purchased  rare  animals,  and  curious  ob- 
jects that  he  met  ''  The  curious  animals,  plants,  birds,  precious 
stones,  that  I  found,  and  have  been  able  to  get  during  our  peregrina- 
tion, I  will  bring  you." 

.Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  extravagances  and 
fables,  he  maintained' thatspirit  of  research,  that  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, with  which  his  father  had  sought  to  inspire  him,  and  which 
PanuTge  commends,  in  saying :  '*  I  have  long  recognized  you  as  a 
lover  of  travel,  always  wishing  to  see  and  to  learn." 

if  t  would  appear  as  if  Rabelais,  in  placing  travel  at  the  end  of 
Pflntagruers  studies,  had  wished  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  the 
fulfillment  of  all  education,  wisely,  broadly,  and  liberally  directed. 

I  have  attributed  to  Rabelais,  no  ideas  or  intentions  not  his  own. 
I  have  but  quoted  part,  not  all.  As  to  his  views,  I  am  far  from  be- 
lieving that  Rabelais  designed  to  present  a  complete  and  regular 
plan  of  education.  In  connecting  and  condensing  his  ideas,  I  have 
necessarily  given  them  more  closeness  and  simplicity  than  they  have 
in  his  directness.  He  doubtless  could  not  anticipate,  to  what  a  great 
system  of  principles,  knowledge,  and  facts,  another  age  would  attach 
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them.     But  the  power  of  the  good  sense  displayed  by  him  is  great. 

In  the  midst  of  great  obscurity  he  has  sometimes  grasped  the 

highest  truths,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle. 

This  is  what  Rabelais,  in  ^  disregarding  age,  has  written  on  the 

subject  of  education.     This  and  other  serious  matters  are  treated 

in  a  volume,  in  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 


t 

m.   lOHN  HILTON. 

HOm^  fiOHOOL)  AIR)  OOLLIOB  TRAIVIHG. 


JliuroHt  thou  Bhonld'st  be  liying  at  this  hotir: 

The  iM>rU  hath  need  of  thee.       «       «       « 

•     «      *      «      *      Weareaelfiahmeii: 

Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thj  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  had'st  a  Toioe,  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heayens,  mi^jestic,  ftee, 

80  did'st  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerfld  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. — Wordsworth. 

JoHK  MiLTOK,  the  most  resplendent  name  for  genius  and  culture, 
in  prose  luid  poetry,  in  English  literature,  belongs  legitimately  to 
tiie  annalfl  of  Pedagogy,  both  as  teacher  and  author.  With  natural 
endowments,  such  as  are  vouchsafed  to  but  fj^w  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  with  rare  opportunities  of  home,  school  and  college  culture 
diligently  improved,  and  his  whole  youthful  training  consummated 
by  several  years  of  intercourse  witf  artists,  scholars,  and  statesmen, 
in  different  countries,  Milton  first  addressed  himself  as  a  worker, 
to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  to  educational  reform  as  ''one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  of" — "the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty,  the'  only  true  safe- 
guard of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown.''  His 
^Tractate  on  Education^^^  published  in  1644,  amid  the  revolutionary 
npbreak  of  English  society,  maps  out  a  vast  domain  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  which  only  pupils  of  the  amplest  leisure,  and  of 
the  highest  industry  and  emulative  ardor,  under  teachers  of  the  best 
learning  and  method,  can  successfully  traveree  and  maister.  While 
its  aim  is  far  beyond  any  thing  attained  at  that  day  by  the  univer- 
sity scholars  of  England,  its  diligent  perusal  now,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  his  own  life,  will  inspire  an  ingenuous  mind  "  with 
a  love  of  study,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,''  «nd  its  precepts 
fid^fnlly  followed,  will  fit  American  youth  ''to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war." 


leO  JOHN  MILTON. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  Oth  of 
December,  1608.  His  father  was  a  scrivener — copyist  and  drafts- 
man of  all  kinds  of  documents,  legal,  commercial,  and  literary — and 
had  the  means  and  disposition  to  give  his  gifted  son  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  which  the  best  private  tutors  and  public  schools 
could  impart.  These  opportunities  are  graphically  described  by 
Prof.  Masson,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  entitled  the 
"Zj/«  and  Times  of  John  Miltoriy''  from  which  we  shall  draw  freely.* 

HOME  EDUCATION  OF  HILTON. 

UORE  important  in  bis  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city  sights  and 
city  humors  lying  around  the  home  of  liis  childhood,  was  the  training  he  re- 
ceived withiu  that  homo  ItBelf.  It  is  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort 
and  industry  reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
apprentices  and  clerics;  but  in  the  evening  the  .family  are  gHtbercd  together — 
the  fiither  on  one  side,  the  mother  ou  the  other,  the  eldest  girl  and  her  brother 
Joan  seated  near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave  puritanic  piety 
was  then  the  order  in  the  l)ouseliolds  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Lon- 
dGii ;  and  in  Jolm  Milton's  home  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompany- 
ing  adeL'tion  fur  puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Religious  reading  and 
duvout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  family.  And  thus  a 
disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for  religion  as  the  chief  concern  of  life, 
and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  parents  who  so  taught  him,  would  be  cultivated  in 
kilton  from  his  earliest  years.  Happy  child,  to  have  such  parents;  happy 
parents,  to  have  such  a  child  I 

But  the  sc:ivener,  though  a  serious  man,  ^as  also  a  mim  of  liberal  culture. 
•He  was  an  ingeniose  man,"  says  Aubrey;  and  Phillips,  who  could  recollect 
nim  personally,  says  that  while  prudent  in  business,  "he  did  not  so  far  quit  his 
generous  and  ingenious  inclinations  ^^  to  make  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  the 
world.''  His  ^acquaintance  with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sometime  at  college.  But  his  special  faculty  was  music.  He  had  so  cultivated 
the  art  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  reputation  above  that  of  an  ordinary  amateur.  He 
was  a  contributor  with  twenty-one  of  the  first  English  composers  then  living,  in^ 
a  collection  of  madrigals  published  under  the  title  of  "TA^  Triumphs  of  OnanOy'^ 
all  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  llis  name  also  appears  in  "  Uie  Whole  Book  of  Psalins^'"  1G21,  and 
"  The  Tears  and  Lainentaiions  of  a  Sorrowfull  iSbufe,"  1614.  An  organ  and 
other  instruments  were  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  and 
much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  musical  study  and  practice.  Hence  we 
can  readily  understand  the  high  place  given  by  Milton  to  music  in  his  "TVoctoto 
on  Education.'^  The  intervals  of  more  severe  labor,  he  said,  might  "both  with 
profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt — either  while 
the  skillful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fUgues,  or  the 
whole  symphony  with  artfbl  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well-studied  chords  ef  some  choice  composer;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ<- 
stop  waiting  on  elegant  vokses,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  dittiea,  which, 
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* 
if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  disposi- 
tions and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle."  Of  this  kind  of  educiv- 
tion  Hilton  had  the  full  advantage.  Oflen  must  he,  as  a  child,  have  bent 
over  his  fiither  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he  played  Not  unfre- 
qnently  of  an  evening,  if  one  or  two  of  his  father's  musical  acquaintancefl 
dropped  in,  there  would  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spread- Eagle  for  a  little 
household  concert.  Then  ipigbt  the  well-printed  and  well-kept  set  of  the 
Orianashe  brought  out;  and,  each  one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child 
might  hear,  and  always  with  fresh  delight,  his  father's  own  madrigal: — 

Fair  Oriana,  in  the  morn, 

Before  tlie  day  was  boro, 

With  velvet  stepson  ground, 

Which  made  nor  print  nor  soi 

Woald  we  ber  nymphs  abed, 

What  Uve«  tboae  ladiee  led  : 

The  roaee  blushing  eaid, 
*'0,  stay,  thou  abepherd-maid  1 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 

They  rose,  and  heard  her  calL 
•  Then  sang  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Ulan 

"  Long  live  fair  Oriana,  long  live  fitir  Oriana !" 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see  how  from  the 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fantastic  grace  would 
sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy — ^how  Oriana  and  her  nymphs  and  a  little  Arca- 
dian grass-plat  would  be  before  him,  and  a  chorus  of  sliepherds  would  be  seen 
singing  at  the  dose,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  And  so,  il^  instead  of  the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin,  large  vol- 
ume of  Sir  William  Leighton's  '^  Tears  and  Lamentations "  thatr  furnished  the 
song  of  the  evening. 

Joining  with  his  young  voice  in  these  exercises  of  the  family,  the  boy  became 
a  singer  ahnost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  We  see  him  going  to  the  organ  for 
his  own  amusement,  picking  out  little  melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretching  his 
tmy  fingers  in  search  of  pleasing  chords.  Accordmg  to  Aubrey,  his  father 
taught  him  music,  and  made  him  an  accomplished  organist. 

But  in  the  most  musical  household,  music  fills  up  but  part  of  the  domestic 
evenmg;  and  sometimes  it  would  not  be  musical  friends,  but  acquaintances  of 
more  general  tastes,  that  would  step  in  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Spread- 
Eagle. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  family  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  "  a  constant,  judicious,  and  reli- 
gious preacher;"  Humphrey  Lownes,  a  printer  and  publisher;  and  John  Lane, 
the  autlior  of  ^^ Poeticai  FimTi,"  and  continuation  of  the  ^^ Squire^ s  Tale"  in 
Chaucer,  thus  finishing  that  "  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  which,  the  son  after- 
wards noted,  had  been  left  '*  half-told  "  by  the  great  original.  In  the  conversa- 
tion of  such  men,  Milton's  boyhood  had  educational  stimulus  and  food  of  the 
best  quality. 

MILTON'S  BOOK  AND  BCHOOL  TRAINIKa. 

Writing  in  1641,  whUe  his  father  was  still  alive,  Milton  describes  his  early 
sdiolastic  education  in  these  words: — "I  had,  flx>m  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  fitther,  (whom  God  recompense)  been  exei> 
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cised  to  the  tongaes  and  some  sdonoes,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  Bundry 
masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  atid  the  schools."  And  again,  in  another 
publication  after  his  father  was  dead: — "My  lather  destined  me,  while  yet  a 
little  child,  for  the  study  of  humane  letters.  *  *  *  Both  at  the 
grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed 
daily." 

PRIVATE  TEACHEB& 

The  only  teacher  of  Hilton  of  whom  we  have  a  distmct  account  from  him- 
sell|  as  one  of  his  masters  before  he  went  to  a  regular  grammar-school,  or  who 
taught  him  privately  while  he  was  attending  such  a  school,  was  Thomaa 
Young,  afterwards  a  Puritan  minister  in  Suffolk,  and  well  known  in  his  later 
life  as  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Puritan  party. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  by  burtli.  In  one  of  his  subsequent  publications,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  a  Puritan  minister  of  Suffolk  to  announce 
his  name  in  Aill,  he  signed  himself  "  TheophUw  Fhilo-Kuriacea  Lomcardiensis^^ 
which  may  be  translated  "  Theophilus  Kirklover,  native  of  Loncardy,"  where  he 
was  bom  in  1687.  He  was  sent  thence  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  his  name  is  found  among  the  matriculations  at  St  Leonard's  College  ftk 
1602.  After  completmg  his  education  in  Arts  there,  and  probably  also  becom- 
ing a  licendate  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  migrated  into  England  in  quest  of  occu- 
pation— about  the  very  time,  it  would  seem,  when  the  efforts  of  King  James  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were  causing  commotion  among  the  Scottish 
Kirkmen.  He  settled  in  or  near  London,  and  appears  to  have  supported  hun- 
self  partly  by  assisting  Puritan  ministers,  and  partly  by  teaching. 

Prom  Young's  subsequent  career,  and  from  the  unusually  affectionate  man> 
ner  in  which  Milton  afterwards  speaks  of  him,  it  is  dear  that  however  his  gait 
and  accent  may  have  at  first  astonished  Mrs.  Milton,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
good  qualities.  The  poet,  writing  to  him  a  few  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
his  pupil,  speaks  of  the  "  incredible  and  singular  gratitude  he  owed  him  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  ,done  him,"  and  calls  Qod  to  witness  that  he 
reverenced  him  as  a  father.  And,  again,  more  floridly  in  a  Latin  elegy,  in 
words  which  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  (Socrates)  to  Clini- 
ades  (Alcibiades)  who  was  the  descendant  of  Telamon ;  and  tha^  the  groat 
Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupil  (Alexander  the  Great)  whom  the  loving  Chaouis 
bore  to  Libyan  Jove.  Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Philyrcian  hero 
(Chiron)  were  to  the  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil,  according  to 
the  legend,  of  Phcenlx  and  Chiron,)  such  is  he  also  to  me.  First,  under  bis 
guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Muses,  and  beheld  the  sacred  greon 
spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Parnassus,  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and,  Clio 
favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my  joyful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine." 

The  meaning  of  which,  in  more  literal  prose,  is  that  Young  grounded  his 
pupil  well  in  Latin,  -gave  him  perhaps  also  a  little  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time 
awoke  in  him  a  feeling  for  poetry,  and  set  him  upon  the  making  of  English  and 
Latin  verses. 

How  long  Young's  preceptorship  lasted,  can  not  be  determined  with  precision. 
It  oert^nly  dosed  about  1622,  when  Young  left  England  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  and  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  English  merchants  settled  u 
Hamburg. 
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HILTON  AT  8T  PAULAS  60H00L. 

Ftom  the  flnt  it  had  been  the  intention  of  MUton's  &ther  to  send  his  son  to 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  town,  and  before  1620  this  iotention  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect 

London  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  iU  provided  with  schools.  Besides 
▼nriooa  schools  of  niSnor  note,  there  were  some  distingaished  as  classical  sem- 
inaries. Notable  among  these  was  St  Paul's  School  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
a  sneoeesor  of  the  old  Cathedral  School  of  St  Paul's,  which  had  existed  m  the 
same  place  fit>m  time  immemoriaL  Not  leas  celebrated  was  Westminster  School, 
founded  anew  by  Elizabeth  in  continuation  of  an  older  monastic  school  which 
had  existed  in  Catholic  times.  Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
all  then  alive,  bad  been  educated  at  this  school ;  and  the  great  Camden,  after 
serving  in  it  as  under-master,  bad  held  the  office  of  head-master  since  1692. 
Then  there  was  St  Anthony's  free  school  in  Threadneedle  street  where  Sfar 
Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  been  educated — once  so  flourishing 
that  at  the  public  debates  in  logic  and  grammar  between  the  different  schools 
of  the  dtjy  St  Anthony's  scholars  generally  carried  off  the  pakn.  In  partio- 
nlar  there  was  a  feud  on  this  score  between  the  St  Paul's  boys  and 'the  St 
Anthony's  boys-^the  St  Paul's  boys  nicknaming  their  rivals  **  Anthony's  pigs," 
in  allusion  to  the  pig  which  was  generally  represented  as  following  this  Saint  in 
his  pictures;  and  the  St  Anthony's  boys  somewhat  feebly  retaliating  by  calling 
the  St  Paul's  boys  "  Paul's  pigeons,"  in  allusion  to  the  pigeons  that  used  to 
hover  about  the  cathedral  Though  the  nicknames  survived,  the  feud  was  now 
little  more  than  a  tradition — St  Anthony's  school  having  come  sorely  down  In 
the  worid,  while  the  pigeons  of  Paul's  fluttered  higher  than  ever.  A  more 
formidable  rival  in  the  dty  now  to  St  Paul's,  was  the  free-school  of  the  Mer> 
diant  Tailors'  Company,  founded  in  1561.  Finally,  besides  these  public  day 
schools,  there  were  schools  of  note  kept  by  speculative  schoolmasters  on  their 
own  account;  of  which  by  far  the  highest  in  reputation  was  that  of  Thomas 
Famabie,  in  Goldsmith's  Rents,  near  Cripplegata 

Partly  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Bread-street,  St.  Paul's  school  was  that 
diosen  by  the  scrivener  for  the  education  of  his  son,  when  he  was  in  or  just 
over  his  twelfth  year.* 

There  were  in  all  eight  dasses.  In  the  first  or  lowest  the  younger  pupils 
were  taught  their  rudimeots;  and  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they 
were  at  stated  times  advanced  into  the  other  forms  till  they  reached  the  eighth, 
whence,  "being  commonly  by  this  time  made  perfect  grammarians,  good  orar 
tors  and  poets,  and  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  sometimes 
in  other  Oriental  tongues,"  they  passed  to  the  Universities.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  extended  over  from  four  to  six  years,  the  age  of  entry  being  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  that  of  departure  from  fourteeen  to  eighteen.f 


•  A  description  of  Sc  Paul's  School  will  be  found  on  pages  141-142. 
•  t  For  the  acoouDt  of  St.  Paul's  School  given  in  the  text,  the  authorities  are,~Stow,  edit. 
1603,  pp.  74, 76 ;  Fuller,  Church  History,  Book  V.,  Section  1 ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Hand- 
book of  London,  article  "  Paul's  School ;"  and,  most  of  all,  Strype  in  his  edition  of  Stow, 
Vrno,  vol.  I.,  pp.  163--1S9.  Btrype  was  himself  a  scholar  of  St.  Paul's  from  1667  to  1661,  or 
about  thirty-SBven  years  after  Hilton.  The  original  school  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666;  bat  Stryps  rsmembercd  the  old  bolldiug  well,  and  bis  description  of  it  is  affectionately 
mioQte. 


1^  lOfflf  MltTON. 

From  the  moment  that  Milton  became  a  "  pigeon  of  St.  Paul's,"  all  this  wooM 
be  familiar  to  him.  The  Bchool-room,  its  walla  and  windows  and  inscriptions ; 
the  head-master's  chair;  the  bust  of  Ck^t  over  it,  looking  down  on  the  bui^ 
young  flock  gati^ered  together  by  his  deed  and  scheming  a  hundred  years  after 
he  was  dead ;  the  busy  young  flock  itself  ranged  out  in  their  eight  forme,  and 
filling  the  room  with  their  ceaseless  hum ;  the  head-master  and  the  sur-master 
walking  about  in  their  gowns,  and  occasioniUly  perhaps  the  two  surveyors  from 
tile  Mercers  dropping  in  to  see— what  man  of  any  memory  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  this  would  knpress  the  boy  unspeakably,  and  sink  into  him  so  as 
never  to  be  forgotten?  For  inquisitive  boys,  even  the  traditions  of  their  school, 
if  it  has  any,  are  of  interest;  and  they  soon  become  acquainted  with  them. 
And  so  in  Milton's  case,  the  names  of  old  pupils  of  St  Paul's  who  had  become 
fiimous,  from  Leland  down  to  the  still-living  prodigy  Camden,  who  (though  he 
bad  been  mainly  educated  elsewhere,  had  also  for  a  time  been  a  St  Paul's 
scholar)  would  be  dwelt  on  with  pleasure ;  and  gradually  also  the  names  of  the 
head-masters  before  Mr.  Gill  would  come  to  be  known  in  order,  from  Richard 
Mulcaeter,  Gill's  immediate  predecessor,  back  through  Harrison,  Malim,  Cook, 
Freeman,  and  Jonee,  to  John  Bightwis,  LiUy's  successor  and  son-in-law,  who 
had  acted  in  a  Latin  play  with  his  scholars  before  Wolsey,  and  so  to  Lilly  him- 
self the  great  Abraham  of  the  series,  and  the  friend  of  Colet 

After  all,  however,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  school  lay  neoeasarily  m 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  two  masters  for  the  time  being.  These^ 
at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  were  Mr.  Gill,  the  head-master,  and 
his  son,  Alexander  Gill,  the  younger,  then  acting  as  usher. 

Old  Mr.  Gill,  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  partly  to  distinguish  him  fit>m  his 
son,  and  partly  because  he  was  verging  on  his  fifty-seventh  year,  frilly  main- 
tained the  ancient  credit  of  the  school.  According  to  Wood,  he  was  "  esteemed 
by  most  persons  to  be  a  learned  man,  a  noted  Latinist,  critic  and  divine,  and 
idso  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  training  up  youth  that  none  in  his  time 
went  beyond  it"  Having  looked  over  all  that  remains  of  the  old  gentleman 
to  verify  or  disprove  this  judgment — ^to  wit,  three  works  published  by  him  at 
intervals  during  his  life— we  can  safely  say  that  the  praise  does  not  seem  over^ 
stated.  The  first  of  these  works  is  a  tract  or  treatise,  originally  published  by 
him  in  1601,  seven  years  before  his  appointment  to  St  Paul's  School,  and  writ- 
ten in  1597,  when  he  was  living  as  a  teacher  at  Korwich.  The  tract  is  entitled 
"A  TrttUise  ooncenmg  ihe  THniiy  of  Persona  in  Omiie  of  (he  Deities*  and  is  in 
tiie  form  of  a  metaphysical  remonstrance  with  one  Thomas  Mannering,  an  Ana* 
baptist  of  Norwich,  who  "denied  that  Jesus  is  veiy  God  of  very  God,"  but  said 
tliat  he  waa  "  but  man  only,  yet  endued  with  the  iDflnite  power  of  God."  Far 
more  interesting,  in  reference  to  Gill's  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  is  his  next 
work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1619,  or  just  before  the  time 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  entitled  ^*  Logonomia  Anglica,"  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  King  Jamea  Part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  argument  on  that 
new-old  subject,  the  reform  of  the  English  Alphabet^  so  as  to  bring  the  spelliog 
of  words  into  greater  consistency  with  their  sound ;  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested Id  this  subject  will  find  some  sensible  matter  upon  it  in  Gill's  book.  By 
adding  to  the  English  Alphabet  the  two  Saxon  signs  for  the  two  sounds  of  0^ 
and  another  Saxon  sign  or  two,  and  by  farther  using  points  over  tiie  vowels  to 
indicate  their  various  sounds,  he  contrives  an  Alphabet  somewhat  like  those  of 
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our  modeni  phonetic  reformers,  but  loss  liable  to  objection  ftom  the  point  of  view 
of  Stymologj ;  and  he  illustrates  thif  Alphabet  by  spelling  all  the  English  wordi 
•nd  pffiiwngcin  in  his  book  aooording  to  it.  But  the  Spelling-Beform  is  bj  n« 
means  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  we  should  now  call  a 
systematic  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  written  in  Latin.  Accordingly  it  i« 
only  in  the  first  part  that  he  propounds  his  spelling-reform;  and  the  parts  oa 
Btymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  possess  quite  a  separate  yalue.  If  Gill  was 
only  half  as  interesting  in  his  school-room  as  he  is  in  his  book,  he  must  have 
been  an  efleetiTe  and  even  delightful  teacher.  For  example,  as  an  appendix  to 
Syntax  in  general,  he  has  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  SynUms  SchemaiMica,  in 
which  he  trenches  on  what  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  Rhetoric,  and  enu- 
snerates  and  explains  the  so-called  tropes  and  figures  of  speech — ^Metaphor, 
If etonymy,  Allegory,  Irony,  Ghmax,  eta  This  part  of  the  book  is  studded 
with  examples  from  the  English  poets^  and  above  all  irom  Spenser,  showing  a 
ffoally  fine  taste  in  the  selection. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  on  Engli^  Prosody,  is,  in  like  manner, 
iUnstrated  by  well-chosen  examples ;  and,  among  other  things.  Gill  discusses  in 
it  the  compatibility  of  elBSsloal  meters  with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  Chaucer, 
exhibits  what  was  apparently  another  of  his  crotchets,  besides  spelling-reform-^ 
to  wit^  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Saxon  purity  of  our  tongue  against  LaV> 
inisma.  After  maintaining  that,  even  during  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasion^ 
the  Saxon  or  English  tongue  of  our  island  remained  pure,  he  proceed^  (we  again 
translate  from  his  Latin)  thus: — 

*'At  length  about  the  year  1400,  GeoffVey  Chaucer,  of  unlucky  omen,  made 
his  poetry  fieunoos  by  the  use  in  it  of  French  and  Latin  words.  Henoe  has  come 
down  this  new  mange  in  our  speaking  and  writmg.  *  *  0  harsh  Up^ 
I  now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  oomnumf  vieeSf  envy,  mdUce;  even  vir» 
IM«^  giudy,  jugHee,  pity,  mercyy  oon^poMton,  prqfilf  oommodity^  eoior,  grace^  fiwoTf 
(kxeplanee.  But  whither,  pray,  in  all  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words 
which  our  forefathers  used  for  these  new-&ngled  ones?  Are  our  words  to  be 
exiled  like  our  citizens?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  English 
toogoe?  0  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call,  in  whose  veins  that  blood 
flow^  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and,  whatever  ves- 
tiges of  our  fore&thers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant  your  footsteps." 

While  thus  working  mainly  in  Philology,  Mr  GiU  had  not  quite  abandoned 
his  Metaphysics.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, he  brought  out  his  last  and  largest  work,  the  "  Sacred  Fhiloaopky  of  the 
BaHy  Scripkarts " — a  kind  of  detailed  demonstration,  as  against  Turks,  Jevm^ 
Tnftdela,  Heretics,  and  all  gainsayers  whatsoever,  of  the  successive  articles  of 
the  Aposties'  Creed,  on  the  principles  of  pure  reason.  '  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  in  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  severing  the  secular  from  the  religious 
in  schools  had  not  yet  been  heard  o^  his  pupils  would  now  and  then  have  a 
toodi  of  his  Metaphysics  as  well  as  of  his  Philology.  They  were  lucky  if  they 
had  not  also  a  touch  of  something  else.  "  Dr.  Gill,  the  fiither,"  says  Aubrey  in 
one  of  his  MSS.,  "  was  a  very  ingeniose  person,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings ; 
notwithstanding,  he  had  his  moods  and  humors,  as  particularly  his  whipping  fits. 
Often  Dr.  G.  whipped  Dunoombe^  who  was  afterwards  a  Ook>nel  of  Dragoons 
at  BdgehiU  fight" 
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Young  Gill,  the  usher  or  sor-master^  was  by  no  means  so  steady  a  man  as  Ms 
fiither.  Bom  aboat  1697,  he  had  been  edited  at  St  Paul's  School;  had  gone 
thenoe,  on  one  of  the  Mercers'  Exhibitions,  to  Trinity  Ck>Uege,  Oxford;  and, 
after  completing  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  had  come  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  oonTeniently  into  the  place  of  his  &ther's  assistant. 
For  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  fiunous  Famabie  in  his 
school. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresnng  in  themselyes,  to  whose  lot  it  feU 
to  be  Milton's  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  their  care,  as  we  calculate,  at  least 
four  years — ^firom  1620,  when  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624: — 5,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time — ^most  probably  till  1622 — he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Yoang's  continued 
assistance  at  home. 

St.  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  grammap«chool— 
that  is,  a  school  for  dasacal  instruction  only.  But  since  Oolet's  time^  in  virtue 
of  the  great  development  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  large,  the  eflOiciency  of  the  sdiool  within  its  assigned  limits  had  im- 
mensely increased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  o^^er  such  small 
practitioners  of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colet,  the  sdiolars  of  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- writers  and  poets  that  ate 
still  honored  in  our  academies.  The  practice  of  writing  pure  classical  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  for  such,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per^ 
fection  not  known  in  Colet's  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Colet  in  his 
testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had  mentioned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  "if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten."  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Oolet  had  none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread;  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  partizans  of  the  new  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re- 
spectively called,  had  been  fought  out  in  the  days  of  Ascham  and  Elizabeth; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St  Paul's  and  other 
schools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fhigments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  tanght  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  boys  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most  efficient  men  in  after  life,  the 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
by  means  of  Milton's  boyhood. 

MiUofCs  own  cuxounX  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — "  My  father  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  firom  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  f^^ueut  headadies. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to' be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities." 
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A^Arty^a  aoxnint — "When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  very  joung,  he 
studied  very  bard,  and  sat  ap  veiy  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at 
night;  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

Woods  account — "  There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  school  for  three  years  before, 
*twas  iLsaal  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindness.  By  this  his  indefatigable 
study  he  profited  exceedingly," 

FfuU^  accowit — (At  Paulas  School)  "he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  advanced  therein  with  *  *  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 
by  his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension^  and  insuperable  indus- 
tr}' ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements 
of  hi;;  own  choice,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  his  school-exorcises;  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  be  was  fall  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  "When  at  your 
expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  &ther  in  later  years,  "  I  bad 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  deliglits 
of  Latium,  and  the  great  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the 
magniloquent  Greeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  .of  Gaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Milton's  mere  school-days;  but  it  is  prol)abIe  that  before  they 
were  over  he  had  learnt  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Youngest  Hamburg,  already  referred  to,  written  in 
March,  1636,  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  had 
sent  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
dosed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
ICilton  in  bis  boyhood  was  a  diligent  reader  of  English  books,  and  that  before 
the  dose  of  his  8choo]-time  in  1624,  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  fii>m  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
time. 

.     tflLTON  AT  CAVBRXDGE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Ohrist^s  College,  Cambridge,  on  tlie  12th 
of  February,  1624 — 5.*  He  was  one  of  the  Iburteen  srudents  whose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Michaelmas,  1624,  and  Lndyniay,  1626.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academks  year — ^namely,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  1626— 
there  were  thirty  fresh  entries.  Milton,  therefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu- 
dents who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ^a  College,  in  the  year 
1624—5. 

KighC  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  reMon  lor  thw  double  mode  of  dating. 
Prior  to  1752.  the  year  in  Enrland  was  considered  to  begin,  not  on  the*l^  of  January,  but  on 
the  25!h  ot  March.  All  those  days,  therefore,  intervening  between  the  3Ist  of  December  and 
the  25rli  of  Marrh,  which  we  should  now  date  as  belonging  (o  a  particular  year,  were  then 
dated  ma  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that.  According  to  our  dating.  Milton's  entry  at 
Clirict'v  College  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  1625 ;  but  In  the  ob/  reckoning,  that  day 
was  the  12ih  of  February,  ISOL 
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aa  '* lesser  pensioners,''  four  as  "sizars,"  and  but  one  as  a  ** greater  penskmer." 
The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.    All  the  three  grades  paj  for  their  board  and 
education ;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  from  the  scholofrs,  properly  so  called, 
who  belong  to  the  foundation.    But  the  "greater  pensioners,"  or  " fellow-oom- 
moners,"  pay  most ;  they  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  families;  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  dming  at  the  upper  table  in  the  common  hall  along  with 
the  fellows.    The  "sizars,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  students;  they  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as  tlie  others,  have  a  lower 
rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.    Intermediate  between  the  g^reater  pension- 
ers and  the  sizars,  are  the  "lesser  pensioners;"  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the 
bulk  of  tlie  students  in  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.    Milton,  aa  the 
son  of  a  London  scrivener  in  good  circumstances,  took  his  natural  place  in 
becoming  a  "lesser  pensioner."    His  school-fellow  at  St.  Paul's,  Robert  Porej, 
who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the  same  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.    Milton's  &ther  and  Porey's  fattier  must  have  made 
up  their  minds,  in  sending  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay.  each  about  £50  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.* 

Christ's  College,  although  not  tlie  first  in  point  of  numbers,  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  colleges  in  the  University;  substantially  built;  with  a  spacious 
inner  quadrangle,  a  handsome  dining-hall  and  chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows 
and  students,  and  an  extensive  garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pond,  alcoves  and  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1624 — 5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "town"  and  "gown"  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  was  governed  by  its  mayor  and  aldermen  and  common-council, 
and  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  burgesses,  the  University  was  governed 
by"  its  own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itself. 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  College — ^forming  a  community  by  itselfl  when 
all  the  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  lancy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1624 — 5,  when  he  was  precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  University. 
Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown  and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
first  time  through  unfamiliar  streets,  observing  college  after  college,  each  differ- 
ent from  the  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  msjestic  Kings's  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  famous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
banks, — these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  College,  after  his 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers.  Tradition  still  points  out  at 
Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street- 

*'  In  the  antobioflnraphy  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  he  tells  ng  that,  when  he  went  an  a  feitow- 
eommoner  to  8l.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1618,  his  father  would  not  make  him  a  lar^ei 
allowance  than  JC60  ayear,  whieh,  with  the  utmost  economy,  he  could  barely  maite  sufficient, 
ff  this  was  a  Mintry  sum  for  a  "  felluw-commone¥,"  it  was  probably  about  the  proper  sum  foi 
a  "  lesser  pensioner." 
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gmie — ^tlie  fini  floor  rooms  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at 
present  of  a  snttil  stndj  with  two  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  very 
small  bed-room  adfjoining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  since 
Mflton's  time.  When  we  hear  of  "Milton's  rooms"  at  College,  however,  the 
Imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point  It  was  very  rare  in  those  days 
for  any  member  of  a  College,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him- 
self Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  full  Colleges, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply  accom- 
modation. In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ^s  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe- 
dally  providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  College  should  be 
allocated ;  "in  which  chambers,"  flag's  the  founder,  "our  wish  is  that  the  Fel- 
lows sleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have 
alone  a  smgle  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance  it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  OD  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber."  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless,  custom  had  become 
somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu- 
dents to  occupy  rooms  all^east  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of 
the  time,  we  hear  of  the  chum  or  chamber-fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assiBting 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton's  chamber-fellow,  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel- 
lows, would  naturally  be  Porey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  changes.    . 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  first, 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended  from  that  day  to  the  IGth  of  Decem- 
ber. Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  seoond,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  then  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finnlly, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (second 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  "  Commence- 
ment Day," — that  is,  after  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  University,  at 
which  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said  to  "commence" 
in  those  degrees ;  which  "  Commencement  Day  "  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.    The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "  long  vacation  "  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  college-lifo  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows: — ^In  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the  students  were  assem- 
bled, by  the  ringing  oC  the  bell,  in  the  College-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows. 
^Hiese  services  occupied  about  an  hour;  after  which  the  students  had  breakfast 
Ihfin  followed  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — ^the 
CoUege-^Hidic8f  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc ;  and  the  Universi^-exercisea^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
together  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges^  in  the  "public  schools"  of  the 
University,  either  to  hefir  the  lectures  of  the  University-professorB  of  Greek, 
Logics  etc.,  (whi<^,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  hear, 
and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 
who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.*    After  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the 

*The  diati  action  between  CoUfge'9tudxea  and  Cnivenity-tsercita  most  be  kept  In  mind. 
GradoaUy,  mm  bU  know,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  orifinally  mere  places  of  res* 
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students  dined  together  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Col- 
leges. After  dinner,  there  was  generally  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates,  either  in  college 
or  in  the  "public  schools."  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  attendance  at  the  evening-service  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  in  the  hall  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  students  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  of  Christ's  that  no  one  should  be  out  of  college  after 
nine  o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'clock  from  £aster  to 
Michaelmas. 

Originally,  the  rules  governing  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  e;xce88ively  strict.  Besidenoe  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year; 
and  absence  was  permitted  onlj^for  very  definite  reasons.  While  in  residency 
the  students  were  confined  closely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  colleges, 
leaving  them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
only  go  into  the  town  by  special  permission;  on  which  occasions,  no  student 
below  the  standing  of  a  B.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom- 
panied  by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to 
walk  into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  taverns,  or  into  the  sessions; 
or  to  be  present  at  boxing-matches,  skittle-playings,  dancings,  bear-fights,  cock- 
fights, and  the  like;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge  fair;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or  "fierce  birds^  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To 
tliese  and  other  rules,  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  There  were  penal* 
ties  both  by  the  College  and  by  the  University,  according  as  the  ofiense  con- 
cerned the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  offense;  of  imprisonment  for  grave  and  repeated  offenses;  of 
rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  still  more  flagrant  misl^e- 
havior;  and  of  expulsion  from  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inattention 
to  the  lectures ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  character  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  tlie  Master  or  bis  substitute ;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  other  such  violations  of  the  University  statutes,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  All  the  three— the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  Yice-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity— might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  students,  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
*'  Si  tamen  cuMtuafuerU"  say  the  statutes  of  Christ's,  referring  to  the  punish- 
ment of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor  might  inflict  on  a  pupil ;  "  cUioquin  virga 
corrigatur"  The  Master  miglit  punish  in  the  same  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College  there  was  a  regular  service  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  for  the  ceremony 
during  the  week.    The  University  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 

idence  for  those  attending  th<!  Uuiversfty,  have,  in  matrera  of  teaching,  aboorbed  or  super- 
seded the  University.  Even  in  Milton's  time.  thi8  process  was  far  advanced.  The  Univer- 
sity, however,  was  still  represented  in  (be  public  disputations  in  **  the  schooiv,'*  aUendance 
on  which  was  obligatory. 
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mem  of  non-adtilt  students  oflTending  in  the  public  schools. ,  At  what  age  a 
«  tnident  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positively  defined ;  but  the  under- 

snoiding  seems  to  hare  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corporal  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  even  jounger  students,  if  above  the  rank  of  undergrad- 
uates, should  be  exempt  from  it. 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Gam  was  a  daily  prac- 
tice. The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
Smoking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  cos- 
tume was  sadly  neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "  ncw- 
liishioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  with- 
out any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves;  and  their  other  garments  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  stockings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  caps."  Among  graduates  and  priests  also, 
as  well  as  the  younger  students,  "  we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  friz- 
zled hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large 
merchants'  ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  fair  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To  these 
irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  a  graver  nature,  arising  firom  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complained  that  "nicknaming  and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,"  nay,  that  "debauched  and  atheistical"  principles 
prevuled  to  an  extent  that  seemed  "  strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  found  special  mat- 
*  ter  for  complaint  in  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinions  and  practices,  more  par- 

ticularly in  certain  colleges  where  the  heads  and  seniors  were  purithnically 
inclined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  masters  of  arts  and  fellow-common- 
ers in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  festing  dajTS  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  "good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  unto  them."  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided.  "Instead  whereof)"  it  was  complained, 
''we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  every  man's  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
I  absurdity  of  the  language  directed  to  God  himself  our  young  scholars  are 

'  thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 

invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."     In 
Trinity  College,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
I  posture  as  he  pleases ;  at  the  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow ;  and  when  the  Creed 

^  is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  men's  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door." 

In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  College  there  was  very 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  "hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (tlicy 
call  it  the  ^Brazen  George')  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college." 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  went  through  during  the  whole  period  of  their  Uni- 

*  Whfii  the  tobacco-hating  King  James  visited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  1615.  one  tA 
the  orders  Ivued  to  gradaates  and  stadents  was  that  they  should  not,  during  his  Majesty's 
■u/,  T'ksit  tobacco-shops,  nor  smoke  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  oo  pain  of  ezpalsion 
from  the  UolTsrsity. 
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versity  studios.  This  period,  extending,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  over  seven 
years  in  all,  was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parts — ^the  period  of  Undergraduate- 
ship  extending  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainment  of  the  B.  A^  de- 
degree;  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  M.  A.  degree. 

Originally,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  qucukiennium  or  four  years' 
course  of  studies — ^that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of  residence  in  a  College^ 
and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  ui  the  books  of  the  UnivdrBitjr* — ^was 
required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  qucuineninium  had  its  appro- 
priate studies;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
"Sophisters,^'  and  were  then  entitled  to  partake  in  the  disputationa  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  generally  during  the 
last  term)  of  their  quadrimniumy  they  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  tl>e  Uni- 
versity  to  keep  two  "Acts"  or  " Responsions "  and  two  " Opponencies "  in  the 
public  schools — exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
pimilar  practice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  The  nature  of  these  "Acts"  and 
"  OpiK)ucncies "  were  as  follows: — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the  students  of  the  various 
CoiU'ges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
received  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
future  day  (g.uerally  about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would 
have  to  appear  as  "  Respondent "  in  tlie  public  schools.  The  student  so  design 
nated  had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  propositions  which  he  would  m<untain  in 
debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical 
one.  The  Proctor  then  naffied  three  Sophistera,  belonging  to  other  Ooll^ea, 
wlio  were  to  appear  as  "  Opponents."  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Eespondent 
and  the  Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod- 
erator, and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an  audience.  The  Re- 
spondent read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponenta,  one 
atU'r  another,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they 
had  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
Rpukeu,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  eaok 
praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved,  the  **  Act "  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponencios,  (and  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  Sophisters  who 
every  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that  the  "  schools  "  must  have  been  con- 
tinually busy,)  he  was  further  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
was  sent  up  as  a  "  qusestioniv^t,"  or  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "  qmes- 
tionists  "  from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  examina- 
tion— which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day week — in  the  public  schools  before  the  Proctors  and  others  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  who  passed  this  examination  were  furnished  by  their  Colleges 
with  a  supplicai  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Senate,  praying  that  they  might  be 
admitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  ad  respondendum  qucBsiioni,    Then,  on  a  day  before 

•Thereadef  must  dislinguieh  between  atfmt'snon  inrn  a  College  and  nuUrieultaion  in  the 
general  University  Registers.  Both  were  necessary,  but  the  sets  were  diMinct.  The  College 
bnoks  certified  all  the  particulars  of  a  student's  connection  with  his  College  and  resfdeneo 
there ;  but,  tor  degrees  and  the  like,  a  student's  standing  iu  the  UaiTersity  wa«  certified  by 
the  matrleulatlou-book  kept  by  the  University  Registrar. 
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Afih  Wt^uesdaj,  all  tlie  qusestionists  from  each  College  went  up,  headed  bj  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  pablic  school,  where,  some  question  out  of  Aris- 
totle's Prior  Analytics  having  been  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
qaseatioiiJBts,  (this  process  being  called  "  entering  their  Prionims,")  they  became 
what  was  called  "  determiners.*'  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday  be- 
Sore  Palm  annday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  guadrageaimA^  and  had 
a  farther  course  of  exercises  to  go  through ;  and  on  this  latter  day  their  pro- 
bation ended,  and  tiiey  were  prononnced*  by  the  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students,  of  course,  never  advanced  so  fiir  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Coiu%  or  to  begin  other  business.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had 
left  ISdney  Sossex  College  m  1617,  after  about  a  year's  residence.  Those  who 
dad  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  farther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
eertain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
ware,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  supplicats, 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Yice-Chancellor  ad  i/ncipiendum  in  ariibus;  and 
then,  after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Comiiia  or  general  ''Commencement"  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days— tiie  Veaperia  Camitiorum^  or  day  before  Com- 
mencement-day, and  the  Comiiia^  or  Commencement-day  itself— were  the  gala- 
days  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  degrees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  "  regency  " 
or  active  University  Amotions  for  five  years;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  during  that  time,  and  a  farther  coxu'se  of  study  in  theology  and  He- 
brew, and  of  Acts,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  he  might,  after  a  fi'esh  set  of  formn, 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  La'v%or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  foi 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doc- 
torates of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Pruned  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fallen  into  modification  or  disuse. 
(1.)  As  respected  the  quadrienniuTn,  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara- 
toiy  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  An 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan statutes.  This  had  been  done  in  15T8,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Tice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  enroll 
his  name  m  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
certain  nimiber  of  days  after  his  first  joining  any  College  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu- 
lated "before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Clerum  is  or 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,"  and  who  should  be  proved 
by  the  Commions-books  of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  meantime  resided  r^gu- 
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larly,  should  be  considered  to  have  *'  wholly  and  fully  "  discharged  their  quadtV' 
ennivm.  in  the  fourth  Lent  following  the  fluid  sermon.  In  otlier  words,  the  Lent 
Term  in  which  a  student  went  through  his  exercises  for  his  B.  A.  degree,  was 
allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  necessary  twelve  Since  that  time  another  of  the 
required  terms  has  been  lopped  off,  so  that  now,  Un  real  terms  of  residence  are 
sufficient  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced  prior  to  1681 ;  but  in 
Milton's  time  the  interpretation  of  1678  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however, 
matriculation  immediaUiy  after  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted  on, 
and  a  sivdeni  who  matricnkUed  any  iitne  during  the  Easter  Term  might  graduate 
B,  A,  in  the  fourth  Leni  Term  following,  (2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently 
with  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  scholars 
who  had  taken  their  B.  A.  degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc- 
tually as  before  during  the  three  additional  years  required  for  their  M,  A.  de- 
gree, and  should  then  farther  bind  themselves  to  seven  years  of  active  academic 
duty,  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer 
probation  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradual  relaxations.  The  lirienmum  of  continued  resi- 
dence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A.  degree  was  still  for  a'  good  while 
regarded  as  imperative;  but  after  this  second  degree  had  been  taken,  the  con- 
nection with  the  ^niver8ity  was  slackened.  Those  only  remained  in  the  Uni- 
versity beyond  this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  filled  Univer- 
sity offices,  or  who  were  assiduously  pursuing  special  branches  of  study;  and 
the  m^ority  were  allowed  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  Church  and  through 
society — ^tbere  being  devices  for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
University,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3.)  Not  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation^f  three  yeai^  of  continued  res^ 
idence  between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing  M.  A.,  had  been  found  to  be 
burdensome ;  and,  after  giving  way  in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
Th&  decree  authorizing  this  important  modification  was  passed  March  25,  1608, 
so  that  the  modification  was  in  force  in  Milton's  time,  and  for  seventeen  years 
before  it  "  Whereas,"  says  this  decree,  "doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actual 
Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  they  can  be  admitted  ad  vncipiendum,  (the  phrase  for 
*'  commencing "  M.  A.,)  must  of  necessity  be  continually  commorant  in  the 
University  nine  whole  terms,  We,  for  the  dearmg  of  all  controversies  in  that 
behalf)  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning  and  mannel^  are  according 
to  statute  admitted  Bachelors  in  Arts,  are  not  so  strictly  tie&  to  a  local  commo- 
rancy and  study  in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exercises  and  other  examina- 
tions to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Masters  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
admitted  to  that  degree."  Reasons,  both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned 
for  the  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  presided 
that  the  statutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  incipiendum  shall  still  be  punctually 
required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  shall, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master's  degree,  bring  with  him  certificates  of  good 
conduct,  signed  by  '^  three  preaching  ministers.  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  living 
on  their  benefices,"  near  the  place  where  he  (the  Bachelor)  has  been  longest 
residing. 

[Masson  thus  treats  of  the  famous  tradition  of  Milton's  having  been  the  vic- 
tim of  corporal  punishment  during  hia  second  year's  residence  at  Cambridge:] 
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Hie  tndition  of  some  inddent  in  Milton's  UniTereity  life,  of  a  kind  which  bia 
enemies,  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  use 
to  hla  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was  probably  first  presented  in  the  definite 
shape  in  which  we  itow  have  it,  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet: 
"I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last 
Etadents  in  either  University  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
oorrection.*' 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  have  entered  somewhat  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  punishment  consistently  with  the  Ck>llege  prac- 
tice  of  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  possible 
enough.  The  ^^virga  aauw  corrigcUur"  of  the  old  statutes  certainly  remained 
in  force  for  young  under-graduates  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  late  as 
1649,  Henry  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  Wood  gives 
a  longer  memoir  of  him  than  of  Milton,  was  publicly  flogged  in  the  refectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  "  insolent  and  prag- 
matical "  conduct.  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnsra's  phrase,  "  one  of  the  last  at  either  University  who,"  etc.,  would  be 
historically  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  ^that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1635,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  restricted  (though  Stubbe,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  boys  under  sixteen. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was  Aubrey's  MS.  life 
of  Milton.    The  original  passage  is  as  follows: — 

"And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  University,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises with  very  good  applause.    His  first  tutor  there  was  Mr.  Chappell,  from 

wnipt  him 
whom  receiving  some  unkindness,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  OoUege)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Tovell,  (miswritten 
ibr  Tovey,)  who  died  parson  of  Lutterworth." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  by 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  as  having  been  derived  fh>m  the  poet's  brother  Christopher. 
It  seems  impoesible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  the 
whole  statement,  however,  precisely  that  which  has  the  least  look  of  authen- 
ticity is  the  pungent  fact  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  firom  Christopher 
Milton,  but  picked  it  up  flrom  gossip  afterwards ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
iact  that  gossip  likes  to  invent  But  take  the  passage  fully  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  included,  and  there  are  still  two  respects  in  which  it  &ils  to  bear 
out  Johnson's  formidable  phrase,  "one  of  the  last  students  in  either  University 
who,"  etc,  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  have 
given  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punii^hment  as  a  public  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  tlie  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  private  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell — ^ot 
moFt,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  with  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  instance,  might  have  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
inddent  have  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton's  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  had  any  except  undergraduates 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  punishment;  and  even  undergraduates,  if  over 
the  age  of  eighteen,  had  usually,  if  not  invariably,  been  cousidc-red  exempt 
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Kow  Kilton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1626.  Unleas,  therefore,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  aU,  either  in  his  first  term  of  residence, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1625 — 6,  witl/ which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  very  year,  is 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  Milton  has  hunself  made  to  it  The 
reference  occurs  in  the  first  of  his  Latin  Elegies:  which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with 
something  like  certainty,  in  April  or  May,  1626. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek. 
Afi^or  taking  his  degree  in  December,  1625,  Diodati  resided  for  a  while  in 
Cheshire,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  he  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  epistle 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

'*!  have  no  &ult  to  find,"  he  says,  ''with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  1  am  deprived  of  any  mind  fit  to  converse  with.  In  other  respects  all 
passes  pleasantly  here  in  the  country ;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  fiowers,  and  waving  and  teeming 
with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  song 
delighting  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  over- 
burdened, and  sleep  undisturbed?"  Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  adds,  ''But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  nature; 
why  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  your  books? 
Live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,  in  aU  things  else  your 
inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  mod- 
eration in  my  labors." 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  he  has  pre- 
served among  his  Latin  Elegies.  From  this  we  give  in  translation  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles.] 

"  Me  at  present  that  city  contams  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing 
wave ;  and  me,  not  unwUling,  my  father's  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it 
is  not  my  care  to  revisit  the  reedy  Cam;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden 
«  rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  {nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor.)  Nor  do' naked 
fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  snitp 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  I  Nor  am  I  m  the  humor  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  (duri  minas  perferre  magisirQ  and  other  tilings  not  to  bo  submit- 
ted to  by  my  genius  {c(tter(ique  ingenio  turn  subeunda  meo.)  If  this  be  exile  (si 
aU  hoc  exUium,)  to  have  gone  to  my  father's  house,  and,  firee  fi^m  cares,  to  be 
pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  the 
lot  of  a- fugitive  (non  ego  vd  profiigi  nomen  sortemqiU  recuso^)  and  gladly  I  enjoy 
the  condition  of  exile  {kelus  et  exUii  conditione  fruor.)  0  that  that  poet^  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [t.  e.  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worse 
things  1"  [The  poet  then  dwells  on  his  theater-going,  etc. — upon  which  his 
biographer  thus  comments :] 

This  epistle  so  far  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amusing  himself  as  during  a  holi- 
day, and  occasionally  visiting  the  theaters  iu  Bankside.  The  question,  how- 
ever, remains,  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  temporary  absence  fi'om  Cambridge, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  "Was  it  merely  that  Milton,'  as  any  other  student  might 
have  done^  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  &mily  in  town^ 
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quitting  Cambridge  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  when  the  Lent  Term  ended,  and 
returning  by  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  Easter  Term  began?  The  language 
and  tone  of  various  parts  of  the  epistle  seem  to  render  tliis  explanation  insuffi- 
cient. In  short)  taking  all  that  seems  positive  m  the  statements  of  the  elegy, 
along  with  all  that  seems  autheutic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  facta 
assume  this  form:  Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625—6,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  Bainbrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College  had  to  interfere ;  the  consequence 
was  that  Milton  withdrew  or  was  sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  "histication;"  his  absence  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  was  very  different  firora 
what  it  is  at  prc'sent  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  bogtiu,  Newton 
was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after  Milton  had  left  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Milton's  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  tlie  closing  age 
of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  scholars^ 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over  Europe.  Tliis  system 
bad  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
totumseibile.  According  to  this  notion  there  were  "  Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  apart 
-from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Theology — to  wit,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called  the  Trivium;  and  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  the 
Quadrtvitmu  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  the^e  arts  as  having  been  acquired 
ji  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  TWtm/m,  and  to  Philosophy  as  their  sequeL 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1661,  the  following  was  the  seven  years' 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Mavter  of  Arts: 

"1.  The  Quadriennium  of  the  Undergraduateahip :  First  year.  Rhetoric;  sec- 
ond and  third,  Logic;  fourth,  Philosc/phy; — ^thopo  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  (domi  forisquc);  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents 'in  his  own  College. 

"  2.  The  Tnennium  of  Bacfielorship :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  pubUc  lectures  in  Philosophy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astronomy,  Per- 
spective, and  Greek;  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud- 
ies, so  as  to  complete  what  had  been  begun ; — moreover,  a  rejrular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve- 
ment ;  three  personal  rcsponsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op- 
posing, two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  declamation." 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  or  general  super- 
intendent, there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught 
and  examined  an  hour  or  an  hour  aud  a  half  daily-— the  Uctor  BumanilatiSf  sive 
hngvbOR  LalifUR,  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric;  the  lector  Grceca 
grammaiicm;  the  leder  Ungum  Groeca;  the  lector  maihematicus ;  and  four  sub- 
ledores^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually  from  elementary  Logic  to 
the  higher  parts  of  Logic  and  to  Metaphysics. 
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In  St  John's  CoIIe(^,  the  next  in  magnitude  after  Trinity,  the  instruction — il 
we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Simonds  D^Ewes  of  his  studies 
there  in  1618  and  1619 — does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  •colleges, 
such  as  Christ's. 

D'Ewea,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord,  and  while 
yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  professor's  lectures,  and  also  at 
the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  tlie  public  lectures  of  old 
Downos,  in  Greek,  (Demosthenes'  De  'Corand  being  the  subject,)  and  of  Herbert, 
the  poet,  in  Rhetoric.  This  was  voluntary  work,  howerer,  undertaken  all  the 
more  readily  that  the  lectures  were  gratia,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
SU  John's,  offered  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  bene&t  of  D'Ewes  and  a 
few  others,  D'Ewes  was  alarmed,  and  sheered  off.  "  My  small  stipend  my  &ther 
allowed  me,"  he  says,  "  affording  me  no  sufficient  remuneration  to  bestow  on 
him,  X  excused  myself  from  it,  telling  him,"  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way 
afcerward  as  much  as  possible.  All  tlie  education  which  D'Ewes  received  in  his 
College^  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — ^first,  in  attendance  on  the 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  exercises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  the  Ck>llege  chapel ; '  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons 
he  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and  every  thing  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggested  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under  each  of 
tliese  heads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work: 

L  Public  Exercises  in  the  Chapd,  etc  "  Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur- 
ing my  stay  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts ;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Eichard  Salstonall  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  his 
Bachelor's  Act,  the  otlier  upon  Mr.  Ncyiil,  a  feUow-commonerand  prime  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  in  the  Chapel.  My  declamations,  also,  were  very  rarely 
performed — the  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  the  other  in  the  College  chapel.'* 

II.  Headings  with  his  Tutor.  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  a  half  of  that  time,  [i  c  of  the  whole  two  years ;]  in  wliich 
he  went  over  tUl  Seton's  Logic,*  exactly,  and  part  of  Keckermannf  and  MoliniBUS.J 
Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  bo  read  to  me  Gelius  and  part  of  Pickolomineus  ;§ 
of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus;!  and  of  History,  part  of  Floras." 

III.  Private  Eeadings  and  Exercises.  "Which'  [i.  e.  Florus,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  private 

*"  Dialectica  Joannis  Setoni,  Canlabrigieusis,  annotationibue  Petri  Carter!,  ut  clarissimis, 
ita  brevissimis  e.vplicata.  lluic  accefc-sit,  ob  artium  ingenuarum  inter  se  cognatioDem, 
Gulielmi  Bacisi  arithmetica:  London),  1611."  There  were  editions  of  this  work,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  title,  as  early  as  iri72,  from  which  time  it  seeniato  have  been  the  (avorite  ele- 
mentary text-book  in  logic  at  Cambridge.  The  appended  "  Arithmetic  "  of  Bucl%us  (Buck- 
ley.) is  a  series  of  rules  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  in  memorial  Latin  verse— a  curiosity  iu 
its  way. 

t  Keckermanni,  Barthol.  Sysiema  Logicee.  8vo.  TTanov.,  1600.  Reckermann  was  ala>  au- 
thor of  •*  Prascognita  Logica :  Hanov.,  1606 ;"  and  of  other  works. 

JMolinsus  is  Peter  du  Moulin,  author,  among  other  works,  of  an  "  Elementary  Logic." 

I  Who  this  Geliua  was,  I  do  not  know  ;  Pickolomineus  was,  doubtless,  Aleseandro  Piccol 
omini,  Archbishop  of  Patras,  author,  among  other  works,  of  one  entitled  "Delia  Institutione 
Morale:  Venet.,  1560,"  of  which  there  may  have  been  a  Latin  translation. 

Uoannes  Magirus  was  autlior  of  "  Anthropologia,  hoc  est  Comment.  In  P.  Melancthonit 
Libeilum  de  Auima:  Franc,  1(303;"  also  of  "  Phy.iwlogia  Peripatetica :  1611.** 
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Rtodj;  in  which  also  I  perused  most  of  the  other  authors  [i.  e.  of  those  men- 
tlooed  as  read  with  his  tatorj  and  read  over  G^eUios'  Attick*  Nights  and  part  of 
liacfobius*  Satumals.  *  *  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  frequent 
Englidi,  being  sometimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to^amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  tongue ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  often  ' 
a  consklerable  gainer  by  their  answers— especially  by  my  fitther^s  writing  to  me, 
whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  *  *  I  spent  the  next  ^ 
month,  (April,  1619,)  very  hiboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal  of  Aristotle's 
Physics,  Bthics  and  Politics,  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume;]  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Floras*  Koman  History. 
At.  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens*s  Apology  for  Herodo- 
tos;  and  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  English.  •  I  had  trans- 
lated also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  Englishing  his 
book,  "De  Arte  Poetica."  Nay,  I  began  abready  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  God  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some- 
what to  posterity.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays ;  began  to  gather 
collections  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gkllius,  Pronto^  and  Csesellius 
Vindex,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  D'Ewes,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  oth- 
erwise known,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rigid 
fleholastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  different.  The 
avatar  of  modern  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the 
system  of  study,  had  not  y^  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi- 
lology, or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology  which  Mathe- 
matics has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialectics.*  Ancient  Logic,  we 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two- 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  maiu 
part  of  the  active  mtellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces- 
sant practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metapbysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  unde#  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  means  to  universal  truth.  Already,  how- 
ever, there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  strack 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  partial  in  its 
eSects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  Stagirito 
and  the  Reformed  Theology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.  In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  furiously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (1515 — ^^1572;)  and,  though  the  Logic  of  Ramus, 
which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianism  now  divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  "  Logic  "  was 
known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
a  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.    In  Oxford,  it  made  littie  way ; 

*  Sp«akii)g  geoerallj,  the  old  lyatem  at  Cambridge  was  philology  in  conjanction  with  logle^ 
and  the  latter  syrtem  has  been  philology  in  conjunction  with  Diatbematica.  Philology,  or  at 
least  claasic  philology,  has  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  others  haTe  alternated  in  power, 
as  if  the  one  must  be  out  if  the  other  was  in. 
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Imt  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  Ramus  had  his  adherente.*  (2.)  A  still  more  momentous  LtiflQ- 
ence  was  at  work,  however,  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studies  enforced  by  the  seniors. 
Bacon,  indeed,  had  died  only  in  1626 ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet  wide  or  deep.  It  was  already  felt| 
however,  more  particularly  in  Cambridge,  where  he  himself  had  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  lifia^  and 
in  the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deposited,  shortly  before  his  death,  a 
splendidly-bound  copy  of  his  InsiaurcUio  Magna,  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
his  own  band.  Descartes,  still  alive,  and  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  can  bftv^ 
been  but  liHle  more  than  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  exponents,  already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  as  exemplified  in  the  prior  scientiflc  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  fi»t  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes 
had  given  it  sjrstematic  expression,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  in  1653, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system  of  Knglish  University  studies,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modem  utili- 
tarian principles.  The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout ;  he  attacks  the  Uni- 
versities for  their  slavishness  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations  between  Aris-- 
totle  and  Ramus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  slightest  consequence;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as  the  veliicle  of  instruction ;  he  presses  for 
the  introduction  of  more-Mathi&matics,  more  Physics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  sublime  and  nevor-sufficiently-praised  science  of  Pyrotechny  or  Chymistry," 
into  the  course  of  academic  learning.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,"  he  saya^ 
"  of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  what  is  there  el£e  but  a  con- 
fused chaos  of  needless,  frivolous,  fruitless,  trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent, 
knotty,  ung^ly.  irreligious,  thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations, 
doubts,  questions,  and  endless  janglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  even  to 
monstrosity  and  nauseousness?"f 

MxdaHs  MvJUmdiSj  the  course  of  Milton^a  actual  education  at  Cambridge^  may 
be  inferred  from  that  of  D'Ewes.  In  passing  from  D'Ewes  to  Milton,  however, 
the  muJlanda  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come 
to  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  Chappell  and  Tovey, 
we  should  fancy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  aoquiFitions  might  be 
rather  troublesome.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him ;  and  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  where  Chappell  was 
g^atest,  Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  of  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1621.  Under  him,  we 
should  fancy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  Writum ;  and 
the  former  lessons  in  these  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic  Whatever 
arrangements  for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  fix>m 

*  '*  The  Lo^ic  of  Ramus,"  says  Profe«or  De  Mormn,  "  waa  adopted  by  the  UniTerslty  of 
Cambridge.,  probably  In  the  alxteeoth  century.  George  Downame,  or  Downam,  who  died 
Biebop  of  Deriy,  In  1634,  waa  protector  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  in  1690.  Bit  "  Commantarll 
in  P.  Rami  Dialectlcam,  (Frankfort,  1616,)  is  an  excellent  work.'* 

t  Academlarum  Bxamen ;  or  the  Examination  of  Academies,  ttc,  by  John  Webiter ;  Loa 
don,  1663.**    It  is  dedicated  to  Major-General  Lambert, 
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the  instraction  of  the  students  under  their  respective  tatora^  of  these  also  Milton 
would  ayail  himself  to  the  utmost  He  would  be  assiduous  in  his  attendance  eX 
the  "  problems,  catechisings,  disputations,  etc.,"  in  the  ChapeL  There,  as  well 
as  in  d^ual  intercourse,'  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood, 
Odi,  an^  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbrigge  himself;  nor,  after  a  little  whUe, 
would  there  be  an  unfiiendlj  distance  between  Ghappell  and  his  former  pupiL 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton's  education  domij  or  within  the 
waUa  of  his  own  College^  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  account  the  contemporary  education  ybrif,  or  in  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  schools.  Of  what  this  consisted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acts,  dis- 
patations,  etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his  full  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  bia 
fiftther  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D'Ewes's  &ther  bad  done,  we  may  assume 
that  from  the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  trienmunif  he  attended 
various  courses  of  Instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  bis 
Oreek,  under  Downes'  successor,  Creighton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub- 
•  lie  lectures  on  Rhetoric^  they  were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Herbert  as  Public  Orator  in  1627.  Bacon's  intention  at  his  death,  of 
firandings  Natural  Philosophy  professorship  had  not  taken  effect;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  University  of  acquiring  a  litUe  mathe- 
matics. A  very  littie  served ;  for,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  Seth  Ward, 
when  he  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  mere  pocketftd  of  College  geometry  to  begin  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  oS|  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed 
for  nearly  ^eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St.  John's,  whose 
lectures  Milton  may  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been 
fiHinded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lecturos  were  to  be  heard,  if  MQ- 
tott  chose,  from  Davenant's  successor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  well  as  from  the 
Begins  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins,  Provost  of  King'a  Lastiy,  to  make  a 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  welL 

Of  the  reattlti  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we  have  already  bad 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latinist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  versa  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present 
be  so  direcUy  tested;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  au- 
thors, and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  -wAe  certain  prooft  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presentiy  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  fh>m  which,  in  after- 
life, he  compiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridga  Lastiy,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri- 
vate reading,  there  is  proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom- 
plished during  his  seven  academic  yean.  Aulus  Gellius,  Macroblus,  Stephens* 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
D'£wes'  list;  but  what  a  list  of  authors — ^English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian — 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton's  voluo* 
tuy  readings  in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's! 
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In  addition  tx^  Milton's  own  statement,*  Masson  cites  the  testi- 
mony of  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Philips,  as  to  the  great  Poet's  indus- 
try, and  exemplary  conduct  at  the  University. 

Avbrey^s  SUUemeaL  He  *'  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  TJniyenit^,  and 
performed  all  his  exercises  there  with  very  good  applause." 

Wood's  Statement  "There  [at  Christ's  College,]  as  at  school  for  three  years 
befbre,  't  was  usual  with  him  to  set  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  Was  the 
first  thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  the  danger  of  blindness.  By  his  indefati- 
gable study  he  profited  exceedingly  .  .  .  performed  the  collegiate  and  academic 
cal  exercises  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  virtuous  and 
sober  person,  yet  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  parts.** 

Philipa'  Statement  "Where,  in  Christ's  college  ...  he  studied  seven  yeara^ 
and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  for  Uie  extraordinaiy  wit  and  read- 
ing he  had  shown  in  his  performances  to  attain  bis  degpree,  ...  he  was  loved 
and  admired  by  the  whole  University,  particularly  by  the  Fellows,  and  most 
ingenious  persons  of  his  House." 

On  quitting  the  university,  Milton  took  up  his  abode  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  purchased  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — "beholding  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
and  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  his  pure  and  beautifdl 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L' Allegro  and  U  Penseroso,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus ;  and  above  all,  moulding  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  "  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  composition 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things." 

Of  this  period  of  his  Hfe,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — '*My  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  win- 
ter, often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo- 
tion ;  in  summer,  as  oh  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier;  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
tion be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labors,  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations."  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  "  some  recreating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things," — ^but  sought  in  cbeeHul  conversation,  and  with  the  harmonies 


*  To  one  of  hit  oppoaents,  who  atterted  that  he  had  been  *'  vomfted  ont  of  the  Unlverelty 
■iter  having  apent  there  a  riotoua  youth,  be  replied  in  hia  **  Apology  for  Smcctymnttua ;  "— 
**  It  hath  giren  me  an  apt  occasion  tq  aelcnowledge  pobliciy,  with  all  grateful  mind  the  more 
than  ordinary  favor  and  respect  wliich  I  found,  above  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  handa  of 
those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  wherein  I  spent  some  yean^ 
who  at  my  parting,  after  I  hsd  tatcen  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  la  signifted,  many  ways, 
how  much  batter  it  would  content  them  if  1  could  stay,  as  by  many  lettera  full  of  kindneat 
and  loving  reapect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  wan  assured  of  their  alngular  foo4 
■Iftction  toward  me." 
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of  minie  heard  or  performed,  and  in  loftj  fable  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  spirit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

**  Next — ^for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — T  betook  me  amoDg  those  lofty  fables  and 
romances  which  recount  in^  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  i-ead,  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  80  befall  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  jsuch  dear  adven- 
ture of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ; "  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  "  proved  to  him  so  many  incite- 
ments to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue.  ^  But  his  strong  protec- 
tion against  the  seductions  of  vice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poets,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  reli- 
gious culture.  ^  Last  of  all, — not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

But  his  education  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  '*  the  seat  of 
civilization,  and  the  hospitible  domicil  of  every  species  of  erudition.** 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
several  men  of  genius,  "  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die ;''  among  them,  Grotius,  and  Galileo ;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  which  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  scholarship  could  sustain.  Of  this 
portion  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  brief  record  from  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

**  On  my  departure,  tjie  celebrated  Henry  Wotton  who  had  long 
been  king  James*  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only 
the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
more,  king  Charles*  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recom- 
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mendation,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotins,  at  that 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court : 
whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited 
Li'gliorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  tlie  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
niore  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius 
and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  montbs,  when  I  contracted  aa 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  friendship. 

No  time,  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher- 
ish of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Cultellero,  Bonomotthai,  Clement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  montbs  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  proofe  of  his  regard ;  he  him- 
self conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  depart- 
ure he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spo- 
ken with  so  httle  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.    I  never- 
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fheless,  returned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  per- 
son or  m J  character ;  and  for  ahout  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  reformed  religion,  in  the 
very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lucca;  and,  crossing  the  Apenines,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  spent  a  month  surveying  the  curios- 
ities of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board  the  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practiced  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for- 
mer route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months:  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
affected, the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
the  courage  of  the  people." 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  "  the  inspired  gifl  of  God  rarely  vouch- 
safed, but  yet  .to  some  in  every  nation,"  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  and  by  travel,  under  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi- 
tion or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teacher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  "  the  right  path  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  noble  education,-^laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  everj  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^ 
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What  he  might  have  accomplished  in  his  own  school*  if  he  had 
converted  it  into  an  ^'  Academy,"  such  as  he  described  in  his  Tractate, 
which  was  to  be  **  at  once  both  school  and  university  for  a  complete 
and  generous  education,"  except  in  mere  professional  training ;  had 
he  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  this 
work,  with  text-books  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  pupilsf  capable 
of  receiving  his  instruction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  wit  and  appre- 
hension, the  same  industry  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  the  instructor 
was  imbued  with,"  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving  to  his  country  a  succession  of 
well-trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  his  own  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardor,  "  inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  and  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages," — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevated  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  public  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  talent  and  highest  culture  of  the  community.  But  the 
times  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaceful ;  and,  ^  when  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal."  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
right  to  institute  a  republican  government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
kings,  and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again, "  of  which 
all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to  side."  And,  although  it  was  his  lot  to 
fall  on  "  evil  times  and  evil  tongues," — to  see  "  the  good  old  cause  '* 
of  the  commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness roll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  which  he  would  gladly  have 
made  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind- 
ness and  disappointment,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
his  great  poem,  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  with  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
which  breathes  throughout  his  notice  of  Miltop^s  opinions,  character 
and  life,  and  which  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  the  great  poet's 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes' the  following  remarks  on  the 
educational  labors  of  our  author. 

^^  Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

*  Milton  wu  the  author  of  a  fjattn  Grammar,  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  and  a  Latin  Lexicon. 
tThiB  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  adds  that  such  teaehlng,  with  the  rig^t  Mrt 
Qi  youth,  would  ha?e  produced  '•  prodigies  of  wit  [mind]  and  learniug." 
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ai  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small  performanoe,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  coantrjmen  are  contending  for  their 
libertj,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  • 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con- 
aider  as,  in  itself,  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive ;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  use- 
fol  employment 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  perf9rmed  wonders ;  and, 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldergate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  fiister  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifiference,  and  to 
rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Qeorgick,  and  astronomi- 
cal treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edu- 
cation in  his  imaginary  college. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that*knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  / 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Jus- 
tice are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
interoourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.    Physiological  learning  is  of  snciL 
rare  emergency  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ;  but,  hia 
'    moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
/    axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate- 
rials for  conversation ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxi- 
cal ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specula- 
tions upon  life ;  but,  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  So- 
crates was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

0<r7i  roi  €v  (jus^aporcfi  xaxovl'  a^a^ovs  r84'ux7ai. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by  bis  nephew.  Philips,  of 
wliich,  perhaps,  none  of  ray  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  -no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  U()on  the- 
olojs:y;  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festirity  and 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn." 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  sensible  comments,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton^s  Poetical  Works. 

^*  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre- 
hensive ;  it  promised  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather,  to 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scieo- 
tific  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  of 
iiTstructioo,  but  with  arguments  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met 

•  We  m&y  be  mi«,  «t  leeat,  th«t  Dr.  Johoaoo  had  never  wen  the  book  he  ■peaks  of;  fbr  R 
ia  entirely  compoaed  In  En;liab,  thoagh  ita  title  beglna  with  two  Latin  worda,  "Theatrnm 
Poetarum ;  or.  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Poeta,  &c.,"  a  circumatance  that  probably  mialed 
kbe  biographer  of  Milton. 
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Th€  plan  reoommended  by  the  authority  of  Milton  seems  to  be  chiefly 
liable  to  objection,  from  being  too  extensive ;  and,  while  it  makes 
anthora  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  soienoe,  it,  of 
course,  must  reject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the  ^ 
cultivation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
all  men  are  not  designed  to  be  astronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  built,  and  the 
reasonings  by  which  they  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
exact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undergo,  giving  to  it  comprehen- 
sion and  vigor;  but,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  do  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  various 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  offered,  and  abilities  conferred;  a 
man  whose  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educa- 
tion lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself  as  he  is 
directing  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation.^' 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat- 
riotism of  John  Miltok,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  tbe  parliament  of  England 
and  its  g^eat  Protector,  ^  to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo- 
ple, cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,"  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  true  princi- 
ples and  method  of  a  generous  and  thorough  education,  "  the  only 
genuine  aource  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — the  only  true  safe- 
guard of  states,"  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  his  publications, — ^we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refiresh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  ottered  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  his  ^  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  AnglioanoP 

"^  But  agaiiwt  this  dark  arrqr  of  long  reoeived  opinions,  saperstitions,  obloqay, 
■nd  fean,  which  tome  dresd  even  more  thui  the  enemy  himself,  the  English  had 
to  contend ;  and  all  this  under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  fiivored  by  an 
fanpolse  firam  above,  they  overcame  with  snch  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery, 
that,  great  m  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  each  mdl- 
'  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fiune ;  and  Britain,  which  waa  formerly  styled 
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the  hot  bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endlen  ages,  9m 
A  soil  most  geoial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the  mighty  struggle,  no 
anarchy,  no  licentiousness  was  seen ;  no  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emula- 
tion of  the  ancients  inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty ;  but  the  recti- 
tude of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  babits,  taught  them  the  only  tme  and 
safe  road  to  real  liberty,  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  they  used  every  honorable  exertion  to  breait 
the  yoke  of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  daim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
wont  of  courage  or  want  of  zeal.  For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or 
dangers  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  service  not  I%ss  haz- 
ardous to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  to  my  fellow  citizens,  nor,  in  the  adverse 
turns  of  our  afikirs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusilanimity  and  dejeetioDf 
or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  me  of  malice  or  of  death ;  for  since  from 
my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  my  mind  had  always 
been  stronger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labors  of  a  camp,  in  which  any 
common  person  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  th^ 
employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  Thus,  with 
the  better  part  of  my  frame  I  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my 
countf}',  and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged  ;  and 
I  thought  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious  achievements,  it  was  equally 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  there  should  be  others  by  whom  those  achievements 
should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  truth  which  had  been 
defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason,  which  is  the  best  and  only 
legitimate  means  of  defending  it.  Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me,  but 
rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  go^  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  station  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others  rather  than  of 
regret  to  myself. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak 
ostentatiously  oC  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorioos,  and  particularly 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general  suffittge  to  defend  the  very 
defenders  of  that  cause,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and 
swelling  tone  than  tlie  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify :  and  as 
mooh  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat  was  never 
surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  such  general  and 
such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra, 
surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in 
this  as  in  my  former  defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own.  Here  I  be- 
hold the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the 
generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  Uie 
Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise, 
in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favor,  othesr  openly  ap- 
prove ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulation  and  applause ;  others  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  columns  of 
Hercules  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  tiations  of  tho  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans- 
porting to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to 
r(>gion ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations." 
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SHAJLL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  TBACRERS. 


The  following  Regulations  of  two  of  the  best  small  (nebeusen)  Nonnal 
Schools  are  taken  from  M.  Cousin^s  **  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruct 
iion  in  some  of  the  States  of  Oermany,  and  especially  of  Prussia/*  The  author 
introduces  them  with  some  remarks  on  this  class  of  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  all  of  the  smaller  seminaries  are  private 
estabUshmenta. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  are  almost  all  private  establishments,  but  the 
government  aids  and  watches  over  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  tho 
same  publicity  it  requires  of  its  great  schools. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  differ,  generally,  from  the  large,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  which  is  much  smaller,  but  above  all  as  being  nurser- 
ies of  vUlage  schoolmasters  for  the  very  poorest  parishes.  This  is  their 
proper  object ;  this  it  is  which  gives  them  so  peculiar  a  character,  so  pro- 
found a  utility.  The  great  schools,  it  is  true,  furnish  masters  for  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  for  the  towns ;  and  their  pupils, — ^those  at  least  who  receive 
the  slipendia,  or  exhibitions, — are  for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  sends  them  where  it  likes ;  a  right  which,  from  the  well- 
known  rigor  of  the  Prussian  government  in  making  all  public  servants  work, 
we  may  be  sure  it  exercises.  But  in  every  country  there  are  parishes  so 
poor,  that  one  would  hesitate  to  send  a  schoolmaster  of  any  eminence  to 
live  in  them ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  miserable  villages  which  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  instruction  to  improve  their  condition.  This  need, 
then,  the  small  Normal  Schools  are  destined  to  supply.  They  labor  for 
tliese  poor  and  backward  vil  Wes.  To  this  their  whole  organization,  their 
studies,  their  distcipline,  are  to  be  directed.  Unquestionably,  the  great  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect ;  but  never  can 
there  be  veneration  enough  for  these  humble  laborers  in  the  field  of  public 
instruction,  who,  as  I  have  said,  seek  obscurity  rather  than  fame ;  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  service  of  poverty  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  to  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  since  they  toil  for  the  poor  alone;  and  who  impose  re- 
stfoints  on  every  personal  desire  and  feeling,  while  others  are  excited  by  all 
the  stimulants  of  competition.  They  cost  scarcely  any  thing,  and  they  do 
infinite  good.  Nothhig  is  easier  to  establish, — ^but  on  one  condition,  that  we 
find  directors  and  pupils  capable  of  the  most  disinterestetl,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  most  obscure  devotion  to  the  cause.  Such  devotion,  hDwever,  can  be 
inspired  and  kept  alive  by  religion  alone.  Those  who  can  consent  to  live 
for  the  service  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate  them,  must  keep 
their  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  Heaven:  that  witness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  have  no  other.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  and  direct- 
ors of  these  small  schools  are  almost  all  ministers  of  religion,  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  men  of  singular  virtue,  fervent  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  In  these  humble  institutions,  every  thing  breathes 
ChristLin  charity,  ardor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  poverty.  I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  description  of  two ; — one  hidden  m  a  suburb  of  Stettin,  and 
the  other  in  the  village  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania, 

Stettin  has  a  large  Normal  School,  instituted  for  the  training  of  maatem 
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for  the  burgher  schools.  An  excellent  man,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  school-councilor 
(Schvlrath)  in  the  council  of  the  department,  was  the  more  powerfully  struck 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  country  schools.  He 
founded  a  small  Normal  School  for  this  sole  purpose,  and  placed  it  not  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  suburb  called  Liistadie;  he  had  down  regulations  for  its 
government,  which  I  annex  nearly  entire. 

Small  Primary  Normal  School  of  Jxutadief  near  Stettin, 

1.  This  school  is  specially  designed  for  poor  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
country  scboolmn.^tcrx,  and  who  may,  in  case  of  need,  gain  a  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence by  the  liibor  of  their  hands. 

2.  Nothins^  is  tauj^ht  hore  but  those  things  necessary  for  small  and  poor  couutry 
pariishes,  which  require  schoolmasters  who  are  Christians  and  useful  men,  and  caa 
allord  them  lint  a  very  slender  recompense  for  their  toils. 

8.  Thw  ycliool  is  intended  to  he  a  Chrintian  school^  founded  in  the  spirit  of  tlie 
gospel.  It  aspires  only  to  resemble  a  vilhipe  household  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
to  unite  all  itr*  tnembers  into  one  family.  To  this  end,  all  the  pupils  iiJiabit  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  masters. 

4.  The  voung  men  who  will  be  admitted  in  preference,  nre  such  as  are  bom 
and  bred  m  the  country ;  who  know  the  elements  of  what  ou^ht  txi  he  taught  in 
a  good  country  hclu^ol ;  wlio  have  a  sound,  straightforward  understanding,  and 
a  kindly,  cheerful  temper.  If,  withal,  they  know  any  handcraft,  or  unvlerstand 
gartlening,  tliey  will  find  opportunities  for  practice  and  improvement  in  it  in  odd 
hours. 

5.  The  school  of  Lastadie  neither  can  nor  will  enter  into  any  competition  wi& 
the  great  Normal  Schools  completely  organized ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  will  strive 
always  to  keep  itself  within  the  narrow  limita  assigned  to  it. 

C.  The  utmost  simplicity  oup^ht  to  prevail  in  all  the  habits  of  the  school,  and, 
if  possible,  manmd  labor  shouui  be  combined  with  those  studies  which  are  the 
main  object,  and  which  ought  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

7.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  tench  young  people  to  reflect,  and  ^ 
by  exorcising  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sin^mg;  to  put  it  in  their ' 
power  to  instruct  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  minds.     For  tlie  humblest 
pe:isant  ought  to  be  taught  to  think ;  but  to  enlighten  liim,  to  make  him  a  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  being,  does  not  mean  to  make  him  learned.    "  God  willeth 
that  all  men  be  enlightened,  and  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli." 

8.  Tlio  instruction  ought  to  liave  a  direct  connection  with  the  vocation  of  the 
students,  and  to  include  only  the  most  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  great  Normal  Schools. 

9.  The  objects  of  instruction  are — ^religion,  the  German  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  To  these  are  joined  the  first  elements  of  geom- 
etry, e:isy  lessons  in  natural  history,  narratives  drawn  from  national  Mstory  (par- 
ticularly that  of  Pomerania),  and  geographical  descriptions.  The  principal  object, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  education,  is  religion,  as  learned  from  nistory  and  the 
Bible.  The  principal  books  are  the  Bible,  the  psalter,  and  the  catechism.  The 
school  of  Lastadie  will  also  strive  to  excite  and  cherLsh  in  its  pupils  a  love  of 
nature,  and  to  that  end  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  phmting. 

10.  In  treating  of  all  these  subjects,  the  pupils  must  be  trained  to  speak  in 
pure  and  accurate  language ;  for  after  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  nature, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  the  children  of  peasants  stand  so  much  in  need,  as  to 
learn  to  express  what  they  know  with  simplicity,  truth,  and  accur:icy. 

11.  The  students  know  enough,  when  they  speak,  read,  and  write  well;  when 
they  can  produce  a  good  composition  in  the  German  tongue ;  when  they  can  cal- 
culate with  facility  and  with  reflection,  and  when  they  sing  well ;  they  know 
enough  when  they  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible,  when  they  possess  the 
most  essential  notions  of  the  system  of  that  universe  which  tl\ey  have  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  of  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live :  they  have  at- 
tained much,  when  they  are  Christian,  rational,  and  virtuous  men. 

12.  The  period  of  study  is  fixed  at  two  years.  The  first  year  the  pupils  lean 
what  they  are  hereafter  to  teach  to  others ;  besides  which,  they  assist  at  the  las^ 
•0O8  the  masters  give  to  the  children  of  the  school  annexed  to  this  small  Normal 
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Sdiool  In  the  eecond  year  the  future  teacher  appears  more  distinctly,  and  from 
that  time  every  thing  is  more  and  more  applied  to  practice.  Tliey  continue  the 
vbole  year  to  practice  teaching,  and  at  the  end  they  receive  a  set  of  rules,  short 
fmd  easy  to  understand,  for  the  management  of  a  school  of  poor  country  children. 
«13.  To  the  school  of  Laetadie  is  jomed  a  school  of  poor  children,  in  which  tlie 
young  men  have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  what  they  have  learned,  by  teach- 
mg  it  to  others,  and  of  exercising  themselves  in  tuition  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
TUs  school  consists  of  a  single  class,  in  order  that  the  students  may  see  how  a 
good  school  for  poor  children  should  be  composed  and  conducted,  and  howkll  the 
children  may  be  kept  employed  at  once. 

14.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  twelve.  The  pecuniary  assistance  they 
receive  will  depend  on  circumstances.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Six  pupils 
inhabit  each  room.  The  master  lives  on  the  same  floor.  They  take  their  simple 
but  wholesome  meals  together.  Servants  are  not  wanted.  The  pupils  do  the 
work  of  the  house. 

15.  The  dailv  lessons  begin  and  end  with  prayers  and  psalmody.  It  rests  with 
the  master  to  nx  the  hours  of  devotion  (foundea  chiefly  on  the  Bible  and  the  book 
of  P^lms),  as  well  as  thehr  number.  So  long  as  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — 
faith  quickened  by  charity — shall  pervade  the  establishment,  and  fill  the  hearts 
of  ma.<ters  and  of  pupils,  the  school  will  be  Christian,  and  will  form  Christian 
teachers ;  and  this  spirit  of  faith  and  of  charity  wiU  be  productive  of  blessings  to 
the  po(jr  and  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

16.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  lay  down  minute  regulations;  but 
practical  moral  training  must  be  combined  as  much  as  possible  with  instruction. 
**The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  quickeneth.''  But  what  will  it  not  require  to  im- 
bue the  whole  establishment  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  that  masters 
and  pupils  may  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  for  the  love  of 
Ood,  to  the  children  of  the  poor  ? 

17.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  this  establishment  must  not  be  un- 
der eighteen  nor  above  twenty  years  of  age.  He  must  bruig  the  certificates  of 
his  pastor,  of  the  authorities  of  his  parish,  and  of  the  physician  of  the  circle,  as 

•to  ms  previous  conduct  and  the  state  of  his  health.  He  must,  moreover,  have 
such  preliminary  knowledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  country  school, 
on  Biblical  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  Those  who  join  to 
these  acquirements  the  principles  of  .piano-forte  or  violin  playing,  will  be  pre- 
ferred. The  candidates  for  admission  give  notice  to  the  director,  and  are  exam- 
ined by  the  members  of  the  departmental  authorities  who  have  the  care  of  the 
people*s  schools. 

18.  There  is  no  public  examination.  The  examination  on  quitting  is  likewise 
conducted  by  the  school-councilors  of  the  department,  and  the  certificates  of 
capacity  are  founded  on  this  examination,  according  to  the  gradations  1,  2,  S,  and 
are  dehvered  by  the  departmental  authorities. 

19.  As  to  the  placing  of  the  pupils,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  work  some 
years  as  assistant  masters,  in  order  that  they  may  gradually  acquire  tlie  neces- 
sary experience  and  confidence,  and  may  become  \^11  acquainted  with  children, 
and  witn  the  inhabitants  of  villages.  Under  this  supposition,  the  age  of  admis- 
8i<Hi  might  be  conveniently  fixed  at  sixteen ;  and  this  arrangement  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  aged  schoolmasters  who  are  become  burdensome  to  Uiemselves 
and  to  their  parishes. 

20.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  singing  and  to  horticulture ;  as  meaius  of 
ennobling  and  animating  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  general  course  of  a 
country  Ufe ;  of  providing  the  pupils  with  an  agreeable  recreation,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  a  useiul  occupation ;  and,  further,  of  combating  the  grossness  of  mind 
and  the  obstinate  prejudices  to  which  uneducated  husbandmen  are  prone. 

21.  All  the  stuoents  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Lastadie  on  Sun- 
days. 

22.  The  vacations  must  not  exceed  four  weeks  for  the  whole  year :  they  are, 
at  Easter,  in  the  autunrn,  and  at  Christmas. 

28.  The  establishment  has  no  other  revenues  than  what  it  owes  to  the  boontj 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.    These  funds  aie  employed, — 

1.  In  maintaining  the  poorest  students. 

2.  In  indemnifying  the  assistimt  masters  of  singing  and  gardening. 
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8.  In  paying  fbr  the  school  tuitioii. 

4.  In  paying  the  expenses  of  lodging  the  students. 

6.  In  lighting  and  warming  the  school-room  and  the  two  lodgu^rooma^ 

6.  In  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  expense  of  the  meals  taken  at  noon  and  evening,  in  common,  is  also  chief- 
ly defrayed  from  these  grants ;  the  students,  howerer,  oontribute  a  little  from 
their  own  mean& 

The  school  of  Lastadie  pays  the  head  master  from  its  own  resources^ 

May  this  establishment  (concludes  Mr.  Bernhardt),  which  owes  its  existence  to 
such  fervent  charity,  not  be  deprived  of  that  blessing,  without  which  it  can  do 
nothing  I 

Assuredly  there  is  not  a  virtuous  heart  which  does  not  unite  its  prayers 
with  those  of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  councilor. 

The  second  small  Normal  School  of  this  description  was  founded  in  1824, 
in  honor  of  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Pom- 
erania,  having  baptized  4000  Pomeranians  in  1124,  near  the  fountain  of  Py- 
ritz.  When  the  minister  of  public  instruction  granted  the  license  for  its 
establishment,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  students  should  be  instructed 
in  agriculture,  not  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  as  essential  to  their  destina^ 
tion ;  that  they  should  be  bound  to  study  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  of  silk- worms.  The  special  superintendence  of  this  house  is 
intrusted  to  the  pastor  of  the  place.  The  regulations  are  as  follows : — ^they 
resemble  those  of  Lastadie  in  many  respects,  but  go  into  great  detail,  and 
are  perhiips  still  more  austere  as  to  discipline. 

Jitdes  of  the  tmall  Kormal  School  of  Pyritz,  in  Pomerania, 

L 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  endowment  is  to  give  to  every  pupil  the  Gaining  and 
instruction  suitable  for  a  good  and  useful  country  schoolmaster :  this,  however,  * 
can  only  be  done  by  the  union  of  Christian  piety  with  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  his  vocation,  ana  with  good  conduct  in  the  household  and  in  the  schooL 

2.  Piety  is  known — 
By  purity  of  manners ; 

By  sincerity  in  word  and  deed ; 

By  love  of  God  and  of  his  word ; 

By  love  of  our  neighbor ; 

By  willing  obedience  to  superiors  and  masters ; 

By  brotherly  harmony  among  the  pupils  ; 

By  active  participation  in  the  pious  exercises  of  the  house,  and  of  public  wcn*- 
ship; 

By  respect  for  the  king,  our  sovereign,  by  unsliaken  fidelity  to  our  country,  by 
uprightness  of  heart  and  of  conduct. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  are  acquired — 
By  long  study  of  the  principles  and  elements ; 

By  learning  what  is  necessary  and  really  useful  in  that  vocation ; 
By  habits  of  reflection  and  of  voluutjiry  labor ; 
By  constant  application  to  lessons ; 
By  incessant  repetition  and  practice ; 

By  regular  industry  and  well-ordered  activity ;  according  to  this  command- 
ment, "  Pray  and  work.** 

4.  Good  conduct  in  the  house  and  the  school  requires — 
A  good  distribution  and  employment  of  time  ; 

Inflexible  order,  even  in  what  appears  petty  and  insignificant ; 

Silence  in  hours  of  study  and  work ; 

Quietness  in  the  general  demeanor ; 

Care  and  punctuality  in  the  completion  of  all  works  commanded ; 

Decent  manners  toward  every  person  and  in  every  place :  decorum  at  meals  i 

Hespect  for  the  property  of  the  school,  and  for  all  property  of  others ; 

The  utmost  caution  with  regard  to  fire  and  light ; 
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Clwmlhwtfw  of  penoD  and  of  clothii^ ; 

Simplicity  in  drett,  and  in  the  manner  of  living ;  aooording  to  tlie  golden  rola^ 
*  ETery  tlung  in  ito  time  and  plaee.  Let  thii^  have  their  cootm.  Provide 
things  Ofoneet  in  the  eight  of  all  mea" — ^Rom.  zuL  16, 17.* 

n. 

1.  All  the  pupils  inhabit  one  house  and  one  room ;  for  they  must  live  in  union, 
and  form  one  femilv  of  brothers,  loving  one  another. 

2.  Hie  whole  oraer  of  the  house  rests  on  the  master  of  the  school ;  he  lives  in 
the  midst  of  the  pupils;  he  has  the  immediate  superintendence  of  them,  of  their 
conduct,  and  of  uieir  labors.  He  ought  to  be  to  tiiose  under  his  care  what  a 
Iftther  of  a  Ghristiaa  family  is  in  his  household.  ^ 

He  is  responsible  for  the  acoounts  of  the  establishment,  the  registers,  the  re- 
sult of  the  quarterly  examinations,  and  for  the  formation  of  the  necessary  lists. 
He  has  the  special  care  tX.  the  provisions,  the  rooms,  the  library,  the  f\miiture. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  school-administration  for  good  order  in  every  department 

8.  The  oldest  and  most  intelhgent  of  the  students  assists  the  master.  He  is 
called  the  master's  assistant    oa  must  take  care — 

That  every  one  in  the  room  under  his  care  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment ; 

That  nobody,  without  the  master's  permission,  leave  the  honse,  smoke,  or  cany 
candles  into  the  passages  or  the  loft ; 

That  no  one  want^ly  injure  the  windows,  doors,  or  furniture,  or  throw  any 
thing  out  of  the  windows ; 

l&t  the  utmost  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  sittiog-room,  the  passage,  and 
the  sleeping-room ; 

That  all  clothes,  linen,  books,  Ac,  be  in  their  places ; 

That  no  noise  be  made  in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or  in  going  to  the  chil- 
dreo's  schooL 

It  is  his  especial  business  to  help  his  companions  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons,  to  hear  them  repeat,  to  prepare  the  exercines  for  the  master,  and  to  as- 
sist him  as  far  as  he  can  in  siU  his  business.  He  ought  to  be  to  his  fellow-students 
what  a  good  elder  brother  is  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  He  is  chosen, 
on  the  master's  recommendation,  by  the  school-committAc. 

4.  The  humbler  sort  of  household  work,  such  as  cleaning  and  putting  in  order 
the  rooms,  dusting  the  furniture,  fetching  water,  cleaving  wood,  ki^  is  done  by 
the  pupils,  who  serve  a  week  in  rotatioa  The  time  of  service  is  prolonged  by 
order  of  the  master,  in  case  of  negligence. 

^.  The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows : — 

In  winter  at  five,  in  summer  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  at  a  given  signal, 
all  the  pupils  must  rise,  make  their  beds,  and  dress. 

Half  an  hour  after  rising,  that  is,  at  half  past  five  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer, 
all  the  pupils  must  be  assembled  in  the  school-room.  The  assistant  first  pro- 
nounces the  morning  benedicticNi,  and  each  pupil  then  occupies  himself  in  silence 
till  six.  If  any  repetitions  stand  over  firom  the  preceding  day,  they  must  be 
heard  now.    After  this,  breakfast. 

In  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  lessons  begin  at  six  o'clock,  and  lost  till  a 
quarter  before  eight  Then  the  students  go  with  their  master  to  the  children's 
school,  attached  to  the  Normal  School,  where  they  remain  till  ten,  either  listen- 
ing, or  assisting  in  teaching  some  small  clasau ;  or  they  may  be  employed  in  their 
own  studies  at  home. 

To  these  employments  succeeds  an  hour  of  recreation,  and  then  an  hour's  les- 
son in  the  esteolishment 

At  noon,  the  students  assemble  in  the  master's  room,  where  they  find  a  frugal 
but  wholesome  meal,  consisting  of  vegetables^  meat,  and  fish,  at  the  rate  of  two' 
thalers  ^six  shillings)  a  month. 

The  time  which  remams,  tiU  one  o'clock,  may  be  passed  in  music,  gardening, 
and  walking. 

*  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  French  TsnioD  of  the  Bible.  ThetextsasqootedbyM.  Gotiain 
do  not  aim-te  with  those  in  our  vereion.  Ver.  1 U  ia  rendered  by  Luther,  SckieKA  euek  in  did  2>iL 
Adapt  yourrelrcs  lo  the  time ;  which  is  not  glvea  in  oar  venion.  The  next  claose  aboTe»  I  Had 
neilhsr  ia  his  vwilaB  nor  la  onn. 
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In  the  afternoon,  from  one  till  three,  while  the  master  ia  teaching  in  the  town 
•chool,  the  pupils  accompany  him,  as  in  the  morning.   From  three  till  five,  lessons. 

The  succeeding  hours,  from  five  till  seven,  are,  according  to  the  seasons,  em- 
ployed in  bodily  exercises,  or  in  the  school-room  in  quiet  occupationa.  At  seven 
they  assemble  at  a  simple  cold  supper. 

From  seven  to  eight  they  practice  singing  and  the  violin ;  then  repetitions  or 
silent  study  til),  ten,  when  all  go  to  bed. 

Two  afternoons  of  each  week  are  free,  and  are  usually  spent  in  long  walks. 
The  time  from  four  to  six,  or  from  five  to  seven,  is  devotee!  to  the  practice  of 
music 

On  Sundays  or  holidays  all  the  pupils  must  attend  divine  service  in  the  church 
of  the  town,  and  assist  in  the  choir.  The  renminder  of  these  days  may  be  passed 
by  every  one  as  he  pleases :  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  however,  the  students 
must  write  down  the  heads  of  the  sermon  (the  text,  the  main  subject,  the  distri- 
bution), and  in  the  evening  must  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thej 
have  spent  the  day. 

Every  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays^  a  portion 
of  time  is  spent  in  meditation  in  common. 

A  few  Sundayls  after  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  John 
(May  6th),  the  students  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  company  with  their 
masters. 

Every  student,  from  the  time  of  his  admission,  must  solemnly  •engage  (in  token 
of  which  he  gives  his  hand  to  the  master  and  signs  his  name)  ip  follow  the  rules 
of  the  house,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  three  principal  maxims : — 

1.  Order  in  behavior  and  in  work,  combined  with  the  uteaost  simplicity  in  all 
things ;  to  the  end  that  the  students  who  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  be  teachers  of  the  poor,  may  wulingly  continue  in  that  condition, 
and  may  not  learn  to  know  wants  and  wishes  which  they  will  not,  and  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  satisfying.   For  this  reason,  they  must  be  their  own  servants. 

2.  As  to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  repetitions  must  always  be  heard  by  the 
forwardest  pupila  The  pupils  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to  teach  each 
other  what  they  have  learned  of  the  master,  in  order  that  tney  may  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  teaching. 

8.  Piety  and  the  fear  of  God  should  be  the  soul  of  their  little  community,  but 
a  true  Christian  piety,  a  fear  of  God  according  to  knowledge  and  light,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  may  lead  a  simple,  humble,  and 
serene  life,  resigned  and  contented  in  labor  and  travail,  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tion  of  the  Apostle : 

**  Fulfill  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glorv ;  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves." — Philip,  ii.  2,  S. 

"  And  as  many  m  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy  1" 
— GWflrf.  vi.  16. 

I  abstain  from  all  comment  on  these  two  sets  of  regulations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  The  greater 
number  of  the  small  Nonnal  Schools  of  Prussia  are  founded  and  governed 
in  the  same  spirit.  All  rest  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christianity.  But  be- 
neath their  simple  lowly  exterior  we  trace  a  taste  for  instruction,  a  feeling 
for  nature,  a  love  of  music,  which  take  away  every  vestige  of  coarseness,  and 
ffive  these  modest  institutions  a  character  of  liberality.  Undoubtedly  all  this 
is  the  offspring  of  the  national  manners,  and  of  the  genius  of  Germany ; 
yet  Christian  charity  might  transplant  a  good  deal  of  it  into  our  France ; 
and  I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  if  the  regulations  of  the  little  schools 
of  Lastadie  and  of  Pyritz  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  worthy  eccle- 
siastic, some  good  curate  or  village  pastop,  who  would  undertake  such  an 
apostolic  mission  as  this.  ^ 


PBIMABT  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  POTSDAM. 


Thb  following  account  of  one  of  the  best  primaiy  Normal  Schools  of 
Praesia  is  abridged  from  the  report  of  M.  Stiotz,  the  director  of  the 
establishment 

1.   DIRECTION  AND   INSPECTION. 

The  Normal  School  and  its  annexed  school  are  placed  under  a  director 
<yr  principal,  subordinate  to  the  royal  school  board  of  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, at  Berlin,  and  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesias- 
tical aiS  medical  affairs. 

The  last  named  authority  lays  down  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
this  school,  as  ia  all  other  public  schools ;  exacts  an  account  of  all  impor- 
tant matters,  sugh  as  the  examination  of  the  masters,  and  any  change  in 
the  fundamental  plan  of  Ihe  studies ;  and  receives  every  year,  through 
the  medium  of  the  royal  school  board,  a  detailed  report,  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  school. 

The  school  board  is  charged  witli  the  special  inspection  of  the  Normel 
School :  it  must  watch  its  progress,  and  from  time  to  time  send  commis- 
sioners to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot.  It  examines  also  and  approves  the 
plain  of  studies  presented  every  half  year^  and  decides  on  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  consistory. 

The  director  should  superintend  the  whole  establishment,  observe  and 
direct  the  master  and  servants,  make  reports  to  the  superior  authorities, 
carry  on  the  correspondence,  dbc. 

2.   BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School,  situated  near  the  canal  and  the^Berlin  gate,  is  a 
large  edifice  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  127  feet,  and  considera- 
ble back  buildings,  which,  joined  to  the  main  building,  form  a  square 
within  which  is  a  tolerably  spacious  court    The  whole  comprehends : 

1.  A  family  residence  for  the  director  or  principal,  and  another  for  a 
master ; 

2.  Three  apartments  for  three  unmarried  masters 

3.  An  apartment  for  the  steward  and  his  servants,  and  sufficient  con- 
venience  for  household  business  and  stowage ; 

4.  A  dining-room  for  the  pupils,  which  serves  %]so  for  the  writing  and 
drawing  class; 

5.  An  organ-room,  in  which  the  music  lessons  are  given,  the  examina- 
tions take  place,  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  said ; 

6.  Two  rooms  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  pupils ; 

7.  Four  rooms  for  the  classes  of  the  annexed  school ; 

8.  Five  rooms  of  dififerent  sizes,  and  two  dormitories  for  the  papili| 

9.  Two  infirmaries ; 

10.  A  wash-house ; 

11.  Two  cabinets  of  natural  history;  ^ 
13.  Granaries,  cellars,  wood-houses,  &a 

3.  REVENUES. 

The  annual  incooje  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  $6000,  which  is 
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derived  from  the  state  fund  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  both  of  the  No^ 
mal  School,  and  the  annexed  primary  model  school 

4.    IMYBNTOAT. 

The  establishment  contains  the  following  articles : 

1.  Things  required  in  the  economy  of  the  house,  kitchen  utennl% 
tables,  forms,  &c. ; 

2.  Sufficient  and  suitable  furniture,  consisting  of  chests  of  drawers, 
tables,  forms,  chairs  and  boxes,  for  the  class  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  school  for  practice,  and  for  the  masters'  rooms,  &c.  There  is  also  for 
the  poorer  pupils,  a  certain  number  of  bedsteads  with  bedding ; 

3.  A  considerable  library  for  the  masters  and  pupils,  as  well  as  a  gbod 
collection  of  maps  and  globes  for  the  teaching  ofgeofrraphy ; 

4.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  philosophical  mstruments ; 

5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  establishment  by  Council 
lor  Von  Turck ; 

6.  A  collection  of  stuffed  birds^  and  other  objects  in  natural  history; 

7.  The  instruments  most  required  in  mathematical  instruction; 

8.  Complete  drawing  apparatus ; 

9.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  music ; 

10.  A  very  good  organ,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords,  and  many 
wind  and  string  instruments. 

5.   DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  MAINTENAN  /B  OF  TBB  PUPILS. 

To  support  about  eighty  pupils,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  a  steward  has  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are  specified  in  a  con- 
tract renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupils  is  good  and  wholesome,  which  is  proved  by  the 
state  of  their  health.  Some  parents  think  it  needful  to  send  tlieir  chil- 
dren eatables,  or  money  to  purchase  them.  They  are  wrong,  for  the 
children  have  no  such  want;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  advan- 
tageous, tliese  presents  only  serve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at  meals, 
and  to  make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  any  thing,  are  exactly  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  healthiest 

The  director  is  almost  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  infirmary,  and  are  attended  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  of  the  establishment 

6.   MASTERS. 

There  are  six  masters  attached  to  this  establishment  in  which  they 
live,  besides  the  director^  who  instructs  in  religion,  in  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, of  training,  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  methods  of  study. 

^  7.   NUMBER  OP   PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  by  the  regulation  at  from  seventy  to 
eiffhty,  and  is  now  seventy-eight,  of  whom  seventy-two  live  in  the  estab- 
lishment; the  other  six  have  obtained  a  license  to  remain  with  their 
parents  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

This  number  i*>  determined  not  only  by  the  building,  but  also  by  the 
wants  of  the  province.  Brandenburg  contains  about  iSoO  masterships  of 
primary  schools,  in  town  and  country.  Supposing  that  out  of  a  hundred 
places,  two  become  vacant  every  year,  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  mas- 
ters requittd  for  this  province ;  but  these  places  for  the  roobt  part  pay  so 
badly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  but  moderately  quaufied 
masters,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  been  educated  at  a  Normal  School,  and 
who  sometimes  follow  some  trade  or  handicraft  If,  then,  the  Normal 
School  contains  seventy-eight  pupils  who  form  three  classes,  one  of  which 
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Sits  annaally,  it  will  furnish  each  year  tweoty-siz  eandidateS)  which 
oat  meets  the  wants  of  fbe  country. 

8.   WHAT    IS  REQUIRED   OP  APPLICANTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Once  a  year,  at  Adichaelmas.  twenty-six  pupils  are  admitted.  Of  these 
are  required — 

1.  Good  health  and  freedom  from  all  bodily  infirmity.  (Obstacles  to 
admission  would  be^  exceeding  smallness  of  stature,  shortrsightedness,  or 
a  delicate  chest ;) 

2.  The  age  of  seventeen  complete ; 

3.  The  evangelical  religion ; 

4.  A  moral  and  religious  spirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto  blameless ; 

5.  A  good  disposition  and  talents,  among  which  are  a  good  voice  and  a 
musical  ear ; 

6.  To  be  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  Normal  School  by  the  culture 
of  the  heart  and'  mind;  to  have  received  a  good  religious  education 
(which  shall  include  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  biblicalhistor]^ ;)  to  be 
able  to  read ;  to  know  the  grammar  of  the  German  language,  of  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  violin. 

A  written  request  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  director,  by  June  at 
the  latest,  accompanied  with —      y 

1.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism ; 

2.  A  school  certificate,  and  one  of  good  icooduct ; 

3.  A  police  certificate,  stating  the  condition  of  the  young  man  or  his 
father,  or  else  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or  guardian,  stating 
the  time  within  which  he  can  and  will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  law ; 
i.  e.  48  thaler  (6^.  16s.) 

The  director  enters  the  petitioners  on  a  list,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July  invites  them,  by  letter,  to  present  themselves  at  the  examination 
which  takes  place  in  July  or  August 

The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  rtDa  voce. 

As  a  means  of  ailcertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
judging  of  their  memory,  their  style,  and  their  moral  dispositions,  an  an- 
ecdote or  parable  is  related  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner,  summing  up 
and  repeating  the  principal  points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing, 
with  observations  and  reflections. 

The  oral  examination  usually  includes  only  religion,  reading,  grammar, 
logical  exercises,  and  arithmetic. 

They  are  also  examined  in  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  the  violin. 

Afler  the  examination,  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  respective  candid- 
ates are  conscientiously  weighed  and  compared,  in  a  conference  of  the 
masters.  The  choice  being  madej  it  is  su omitted  to  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  school  board,  with  a  detailed  report  of  tlie  result  of  the  examination. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of  the  decision ; 
their  admission  is  announced,  or  the  reasons  which  prevent  it  stated ;  with 
either  advice  to  give  up  their  project  entirely,  or  suggestions  relative  to 
their  further  preparation. 

The  admitted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his  clothes,  and 
books,  among  which  must  be  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book  used  in  the 
establishment,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and.  generally,  a  bedstead  with  all  requisite  bedding. 

He  is  also  bound  to  sign,  on  his  entrance,  the  following  engagement  to 
the  director,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

COPT   OF  THE   ENGAGEMENT  WITH   THE    DIRECTOR  TO    BE   SIGNED  BY  THE 

PUPIL  ON    HIS    ENTRANCE. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  N of  N ,  by  these  presents,  bind  my- 
self, conformably  with  the  ordiiuioce  of  the  royal  minister  of  public  in- 
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Btruction,  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  dated  February  28tli, 
1825}  with  the  consent  of  my  father  (or  ffuardian)  who  signs  this  with 

me. to  place  myselt  during  three  years  after  my 

leaving  the  Normal  School,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's  government; 
and  consequently  not  to  subscribe  any  thing  contrary  to  this  engagement; 
or,  in  such  case,  to  refund  to  the  Normal  School  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  state  for  my  instruction,  namely : 

*  1.  Ten  thaJer  for  each  half  year  passed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  for 
tlie  instruction  received  in  this  period  of  time; 

'  2.  The  whole  amount  of  the  grants  and  exhibitions  1  may  have  re> 
ceivod; 

•  Potsdam,  the  Ac." 

The  applicant  rejected,  bat  not  advised  to  choose  another  course,  is 
sunununed  to  a  fresh  examination  the  following  year. 

Tlie  number  of  applicants  having  been  for  some  time  past  very  great, 
the  author  of  this  report  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  parents,  (especiaHjr 
school  masters,)  whose  children  do  not  evince  talent  and  have  not  a  deci- 
ded Uiste  for  teaching,  not  to  suffer  them  to- lose  the  precious  time  which 
tliev  might  employ  with  much  more  success  in  some  other  career. 

This  respects  chiefly  the  poor  youths  who  can  liave  no  claim  to  the  ex- 
hibitions, unless  they  give  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  capacity,  from  which 
the  state  and  society  may  derive  a  real  advantage. 

The  Normal  School  is  by  no  means  designed  lor  those  who  are  unfit  for 
any  business,  and  think,  if  they  can  read  and  write,  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  schoolmasters.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  rooteu,  that  you  hear 
fathers  declare  with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world —*'  My  son  is  too  deli- 
cate to  learn  a  business,"  or  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  my  son,  but  I 
think  of  getting  him  into  the  Normal  School."  We  reply  to  such,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  able  to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  ciireer  as 
laborious  as  it  is  honorable. 

Much  neglect  unfortunately  still  exists  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance, — the  methodical  preparation  of  these  young  men  for 
the  calling  it  is  desired  they  should  embrace. 

A  false  direction  is  oflen  given  to  their  preliminary  studies.  A  young 
man  is  believed  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  Normal  School,  if  he  have 
passed  the  limits  of  elementary  instruction,  and  if  he  have  acquired  a 
greater  mass  of  knowledge  than  other  pupils.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  candidates  who  come  strongly  recommended  i'rom  school, 
pass  the  examination  without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 

The  most  immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  instruction,  is 
to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man ;  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  character ; 
to  awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him  not  only  disposed, 
but  able,  to  fulfil  his  duties.  In  this  view  alone  can  knowledge  and 
talents  profit  a  man;  otherwise, instruction,  working  upon  sterile  memory 
and  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utility.  In  order  that 
the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  meister  of  the  primary  school,  may  make 
his  pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so 
himself  Thus,  that  the  education  of  a  Normal  School,  essentially  practi- 
cal, may  completely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must  possess  nobleness 
and  purity  of  character  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  love  of  the  true 
and  the  bleautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision 
and  clearness  in  narratk>n  and  style. 

Such  above  all  things  are  the  qualities  we  require  of  young  men.  li 
they  have  reached  this  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  by 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  dec,  and  if  they  have  ac- 
quired additional  knowledge  On  these  various  branches,  we  can  not  but 
give  them  applause ;  but,  we  frankly  repeat,  we  dispense  with  all  these 
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acquireniBntB,  provided  they  possess  that  formal  instruction  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  obtain  in  the  Normal 
School  that  mdUrial  inatruction  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

It  is  nevertlieless  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  notions,  seeing 
that  the  courses  at  the  Normal  School  are  oflen  a  continuation  of  foregone 
ifttudies,  and  that  certain  branches  could  not  be  there  treated  in  their  whole 
extent,  if  they  were  wholly  lAiknown  to  the  young  men  when  they  enter- 
ed. We  have  already  mentioned  the  branches  they  should  be  most  par- 
ticuhirly  prepared  in ;  hut  this  subject  being  of  the  greatest  interest,  we 
shall  conctucle  this  chapter  with  some  suggestions  on  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I.  Heliffion.  To  awaken  and  fortify  the  relig^ious  spirit  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  For  this  purpose  the  histories  and  parables  of  the  Bible  are 
very  useful.  Frequent  reading  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  Bible  are 
necessary.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
the  most  important  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  catechism.  Many  sen- 
tences, whole  chapters  and  parables  from  the  Holy  Scri|)ture6,  hymns  and 
verses,  should  be  Known  by  heart ;  they  should  be  able  to  give  answers 
on  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  Reform- 
ation. 

II.  As  to  general  history,  there  is  no  need  of  its  being  circumstantially 
or  profoundly  known ;  but  the  young  men  should  be  able  to  refer  with 
exactness  to  those  historical  facts  which  may  be  profitably  used  to  form 
the  heart,  to  exercise  and  r^ctifv  the  judgment,  to  infuse  a  taste  for  all 
that  is  grand  and  noble,  true  and  beautiful. 

HI.  Geometry  (the  study  of  forms)  combined  with  elementary  drawing^ 
the  one  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  writing  and  drawing,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  mathematics ;  the  other  to  exercise  the  hand,  the  eye  and 
the  taste. 

IV.  Writing.  The  copies  by  Henrich  and  Henning  only  ought  to  be 
oi?ed,  which,  after  Ion  a  practice,  give  and  preserve  a  beau  til  ul  hand,  even 
when  writing  fast  ana  much. 

V.  Logical  Exercises.  These  ought  to  tend  to  produce  in  young 
minds  clearness  and  accuracy  of  ideas,  justness  of  judgment,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, precision  and  facility  in  oral  and  written  explanations. 

VI.  Beading.  When  once  the  pupil  can  read  fluently,  he  must  be 
taught  to  give  emphasis  to  his  reading,  and  to  feel  what  he  reads.  He 
should  be  habituated  to  recite,  and  even  gradually  to  analyze  the  phrases 
and  periods  he  has  just  read,  to  change  the  order,  and  express  the  same 
idea  in  different  words. — to  put,  lor  example,  poetry  into  prose,  &c.  Thus 
these  exercises  serve  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  to  speak. 
We  advise  also  that  he  be  made  to  declaim  pieces  he  has  learnt  by  heart. 

VI I.  German  language  and  composition.  Language  should  be  re- 
garded and  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means  o^  formed  instruction, — 
as  practical  logic;  and  on  the  other  as  an  indispensable  object  of  material 
instruction. 

VIII.  Arithmetic.  This  does  not  include  either  methods  of  abstruse 
calculation  or  practical  arithmetic.  Nothing  more  is  required  of  the  pupil 
than  to  use  figures  without  difficulty,  and  to  calculate  in  his  head. 

IX.  Singing,  pianoforte,  violin.  The  formation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 
Skill  and  firmness  in  producing  sounds.  Exercises  in  elementary  sing- 
ing.    Psalmody. 

For  the  piano  forte  and  violin,  a»  much  dexterity  as  can  be  expected, 
and  a  good  fingering  for  the  former  instrument 

If  these  suggestions  have  the*  effect  of  inducing  a  conscientious  master 
to  train  well  even  a  few  young  candidates,  they  will  have  attained  their 
objecL 
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The  enumeration  of  a  great  number  of  works  from  which 
may  be  derived,  at  least  facilitates  the  choice. 

9.  OUTWARD   CONDITION   OF  THE  PUPILS;  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  TBEIR  COH- 

NECTION   WITH   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

If  the  young  men  have  no  relations  at  Potsdam  who  can  answer  for  their 
food  conduct  and  application,  they  are  ali|  without  exception,  bound  to 
live  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  their  food  there,  paying  to  the 
director  the  sum  of  twelve  thaler  (Ij.  168.)  per  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  establishment  100  thaler  a  vear.  In  pairing, 
therelbre,  the  yearly  sum  of  forty-eight  thaler,  required  by  law,  he  del'rays 
only  half  his  expenses.  A  bursar  is  entitled  to  lodging,  firing,  board, 
candles,  and  instruction.  A  half  bursar  pays  only  twenty^-four  thaler  a 
vear.  H^  has  then  only  to  buy  his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  his 
books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  whatever  is  wanted  for  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  they  are  distributed  into  five  large  rooms,  with 
stoves,  appropriated  to  tlie  pupils;  and  they  live  and  work,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  in  one  of  these  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with 
tables,  cheurs,  drawers,  book-cases,  bureaus,  and  piano  fortes.  Their 
beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Eacn  sitting-room,  each 
bed-room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  irom  among  the  pupils,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  oife  of  the  pupils  bebnging  to  tbe 
chamber  to  arrange  and  dust  the  furniture  every  day.  Neglect  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  olfice  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain,  at  the  Normal  School,  and  behave  with 
propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

Ail  the  pupils  are  bound  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  for 
three  years ;  their  acquirements  and  instrucUon  would  be  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  this  regulation. 

10.    EDUCATION  OF  THE   PUPILS   BY   MEANS   OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools  the  wants  of  tlie 
people  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  is  the  first  want  of  a  people.  Without 
this,  everv  other  education  is  not  only  witliout  real  utility,  lyjt  in  some 
respects  dangerous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  religious  educiition  has  taken 
firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  liave  complete  success,  and  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  since  God  has  endowed  them 
with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
powers  of  man,  secures  to  him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  and, 
through  that,  supreme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  our  pupils,  we 
adopt  various  means.  We  Uike  particular  care  that  they  go  to  church 
every  Sunday:  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish 
church  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  on  tlie  Monday  they  are  required  to 
name  the  church  they  went  to,  and  lo  give  an  account  of  the  sermon. 
Every  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
reads,  in  turn,  a  sermon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils  and  one  master. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  they  sing  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  accompanied  on 
tiie  organ.  A  prayer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up 
every  morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  begin  witli  sing- 
ing one  or  two  verses ;  then  follows  a  religious  address,  or  me  reading  of 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  conclusion,  another  verse. 

To  obtain  a  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  we  consider  their  individucd 
position,  their  wants,  and  their  conduct  Much  aid  in  this  respect  is  de- 
rived from  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  masters,  and  particularly  Irom 
the  quarterly  report  (  Cenxwr)  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  appiica- 
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n,  progresB,  and  conduct  of  each.    This  is  written  in  a  particolar  book 
caiiea  the  report-book  (  Censiainichy)  and  ibrms  the  basis  ot  the  certificates 
delivered  to  the  pupils  on  their  leaving  the  establishment ;  as  well  as  of 
private  a<yrice  given  at  the  time. 

The  means  of  correction  adopted,  are,  warnings,  exhortations,  repri- 
mands ;  at  first  privately,  then  at  the  conference  of  the  masters ;  lastly, 
before  all  the  pupils,  if  these  means  do  not  suffice,  recourse  is  had  to 
confinement,  to  withdrawing  the  stipendia  or  exhibitbns,  and  in  the  last 
resort  to  expulsion.  But  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
these  punishments,  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  pupils, 
by  distinguishing  the  meritorious,  by  striving  to  arouse  a  noble  emula- 
tion, and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the  desire  of  gaining  esteem  and  respect 
by  irreproachable  conduct. 

It  is  on  the  interest  given  to  the  lessons  that  especially  depends  the 
application  of  study  out  of  claas.  Certain  hours  of  tne  day  are  consecra- 
ted to  private  study,  and  each  master  by  turns  takes  upon  himself  to  see 
that  quiet  is  maintained  in  the  rooms,  and  that  ail  are  properly  occupied. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  last  lesson,  whatever  the  branch  of  in- 
atruction,  is  a  recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  an  examination,  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

As  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of  study,  the 
following  13  the  fundamental  plan : 

In  the  first  year  formal  instruction  predominates :  in  the  second,  mate- 
rial insf  ruction ;  in  the  third,  practical  inatntction,*  The  pupils  having 
then  about  ten  lessons  a  week  to  give  in  the  annexed  school,  (lessons  for 
which  they  must  be  well  prepared,)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim,  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce  the  youn^ 
men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mechani- 
cal study  and  servile  transcripts.  Tiie  masters  of  our  prima rv  schools 
must  possess  intelligence  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  awaken  it  in 
their  pupils ;  otherwise,  the  state  would  doubtless  pilfer  the  less  expen- 
flive  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

'  We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  becadse  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  neglected ;  and 
because  we  wish  to  organize  the  instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to 
afibrd  the  pupils  a  model  and  guide  in  the  lessons  which  they  will  one 
day  be  called  upon  to  give. 

With  respect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much  more  the  solidity, 
than  the  extent,  of  the  acquirements.  '  This  not  only  accords  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  higher  authorities,  but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of 
knowledge  alone  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficacy,  and  carry 
forward  his  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men  of  delicate 
health  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain  branches  of  study,  such  as 
the  mathematics,  thorough  bass,  and  natural  philosophy. 

(3ardenin^  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen  gate ;  and 
swimming,  m  the  swimming-school  established  before  the  Berlin  gate, 
during  the  proper  sesison,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 

Practiccu  instruction  we  consider  of  the  greatest  importance. 

All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  ot  our  pupils  would  be  fruitless, 
and  the  Normal  School  would  not  fulfil  the  design  of  its  institution,  if  the 
young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establishment  without  hating  already 
methodically  applied  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by 
experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it 


nutrucikm  oouiili  of  ihidiM  ealeolftted  Co  opon  tlie  mind,  aad  to  ioealeale  on  the  po- 
pib  good  methiMk  in  every  brmneh,  and  the  feeling  of  what  it  the  tnie  Toeation  of  a  primary  teacher. 
JHhttriat  iiutructio%^  or  more  positive  initruetion,  oecapie*  the  eecood  year,  in  which  the  pupils  fo 
Unongfa  the  ipectal  ctndiet  of  everf  solid  kind,  much  or  which  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
^'  "     JVacfiM^  Mwlmeftm,  or  lortrvoSMm  in  tbe  art  of  tateUaf,  oce«pMi  the  third  year. 
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To  obtaiD  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  younger  men  shonld 
see  the  course  gone  through  under  skillful  masters,  or  that  they  should 
themselves  occasionally  give  lessons  to  their  school-fellows;  they  must 
have  taught  the  children  in  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  tim^  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  only  by  faVniiiarizing 
Jiemselves  with  the  plan  of  instruction  for  each  particular  branch,  and  by 
teaching  each  for  a  certain  time  themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  the 
habit  of  treating  it  with  method. 

11.   ANNEXED   8CH00U 

The  annexed  school  was  founded  in  1825,  and  received  gratuitously 
from  160  to  170  boys.  The  higher  authorities,  in  granting  considerable 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  Uiis  school,  have  been  especially  impelled 
by  the  benevolent  desire  of  securing  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  children  in 
this  town  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  relieving  the  town  from  the 
charge  of  their  education. 

The  town  authorities  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  establishment 
one  thaler  and  five  silber-groschen  (Ss.  6d.)  a  year  for  each  child.  On 
this  condition  we  supply  the  children  gratuitously  with  the  books,  slates, 
&c.  which  they  want. 

The  annexed  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  but  reckons  only  three  decrees :  the  second  and  third  xiasses  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  lor  the  good  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  more  practice  to  the  young  masters. 

The  first  class,  with  the  two  above  it,  forms  a  good  and  complete  ele- 
mentary school ;  while  the  highest  presents  a  class  of  a  burgher  school, 
where  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  employed  in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  cleVerest 
boys  of  the  annexed  school. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  to* be 
employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided  into  RveccRtus,  or  divisions, 
each  composed  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Each  division  teaches  two  subjects 
only  during  two  months  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  other  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught,  in 
succession. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  practice  attend  to  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
has  prepared  the  young  masters  beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lesson* 
He  listens,  observes,  and  guides  them  during  the  lessons,  and  afterward 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal  for  each  branch  of  in- 
struction, in  which  what  has  been  taught  is  entered  after  the  lesson.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witnesses 
that  of  his  predecessor.  By  this  means^  and  particularly  through  the 
special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  mstruction  by  a  roaster  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  connection  and  gradation  of  the  lessons  is  completely 
secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  tlie  Normal  School  should  teach  all  the 
branches  in  the  lowest  class  in  succession ;  for  the  master  of  a  primary 
gchool.  however  learned  he  may  be,  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  his  •ailing,  if  he  can  not  teach  the  elements. 

12.    DEPARTURE    FROM   THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL;    EXAMINATIONS;  CERTIFI- 
CATE  AND   APPOINTMENT. 

The  pupils  quit  the  Normal  School  af)er  having  pursued  the  course  for 
three  years ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  stay  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  nrst  go  through  an  examination  in  writing  and  vivavooef 
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decreed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ec- 
clesiastical and  medical  adairs.  of  which  we  give  an  abstract: 

^  I.  All  the  pupils  of  the  primary  Normal  Schools  in  the  kingdom  shall 
go  through  an  examination  on  leaving.    '  * 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  all  the  masters  of  the 
Normal  School,  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  house,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  commissioners  delegated  by  the 
provincial  school  board. 

3.  Every  pupil,  before  leaving,  shall  give  a  probationary  lesson,  to 
show  to  what  degree  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching. 

4.  AAer  the  examination  Is  over,  and  exact  accounts  of  the  pupils 
leaving  are  given  by  the  director  and  all  the  masters,  a  certificate  shall 
be  delivered  to  each  pupil,  signed  by  the  director,  the  masters  and  the 
commissioners. 

5.  This  certificate  shall  specify  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  pupil ; 
it  shall  state  whether  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching,  and  whether  his 
moral  character  renders  him  fit  for  the  office  of  primary  schoolmaRter.  It 
shall  include,  besides,  a  general  opinion  of  his  character  and  attainments. 
expressed  by  one  of  the  terms,  'excellent,' '  good,"  ]>a6sable/ and  answer- 
ing to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3. 

6.  This  certificate  only  gives  the  pupil  a  provisional  power  of  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  for  three  years.  Afler  that  time  he  must  undergo  a 
new  examination  at  the  Normal  School.  But  any  pupil  who,  on  leaving 
the  establishment,  obtained  number  1,  and  has,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
first  years,  been  teacher  in  a  public  school,  shall  not  have  to  pass  another 
examination.    No  others  can  take  a  situation,  except  provisionally. 

7.  These  new  examinations  shall  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving ;  but,  like  moee^  always  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sciiool  board. 

8.  In  the  first  examinations  the  principal  object  is,  to  ascertain  ii'  the 
pupils  have  well  understood  the  lessons  of  the  Normal  School,  and  learn- 
ed to  apply  them ;  in  the  last,  the  only  object  of  inquiry  is  the  practical 
skill  of  the  candidate. 

9.  The  result  of  this  new  examination  shall  likewise  be  expressed  in 
a  certificate,  appended  to  the  first,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  specify 
therein  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  profession  of  schoolmaster." 

For  which  reason,  the  pupils  on  their  departure  receive  a  certificate,  the 
first  page  of  which  descnbes  their  talents,  character  and  morality,  ana  the 
two  following  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  result  of  the  examination 
on  all  branches  of  study. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  appointments  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  examinations,  shall  present  this  certificate  to  the  superintendents  and 
school-inspectors  of  the  places  where  they  live,  and,  on  leaving  that  place, 
shall  demand  a  certificate  of  conduct,  which  they  shall  produce  at  the 
time  of  the  second  examination.  Those  who  have  been  in  situations 
during  the  three  first  years,  shall  produce  certificates  from  their  immedi- 
ate superiors. 

All  the  pupils  can  not  be  appointed  immediately  on  their  leaving  the 
school :  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  proposed  by  the  director  for  va 
cant  places,  and  are  sought  afler  by  the  royal  government,  by  superin- 
tendents, magistrates,  &c. ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  we  may  calculate 
that  they  are  all  established. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  "  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia^^^  after 
publishing  the  foregoing  account,  remarks : 

"•  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Potsdam. 
I  saw  this  scheme  in  action.    The  spirit  which  dictated  the  arrange- 
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men!  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent,  and  equally  pervades  all 
the  details.  The  Normal  course,  which  occupies  three  years,  is  compoe- 
ed,  for  the  first  year,  of  studies  c-alculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  incal- 
•ate  on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of  what 
is  isie  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
formal  instruction,  in  opposition  to  the  material  or  more  positive  instruc- 
tion of  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go  through  special  siudies  of 
a  very  solid  kind,  and  learn  bonsiderably  more  than  they  will  generally  be 
called  upon  to  teach.  The  third  year  is  entirely  praclicaly  and  is  devoted 
to  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  which  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  having  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  studies  of 
the  great  central  Normal  School  of  Paris,  for  tlie  training  of  masters  for 
the  royal  and  communal  colleges.  At  PoU?dam.  likewise,  the  third  year 
comprises  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pupils  are  already  re- 
garded as  masters.  In  this  view  there  is  a  priinary  school  annexed  to 
2ie  Normal  School,  in  which  the  students  in  their  third  year  give  lessons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
children  who  attend  this  primary  school  pay,  or  rather  the  town  pays  for 
them,  only  four  thaler  (12^.)  a  year ;  there  are  170.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  their  progress,  into  four  classes,  which  are  taught  by  the 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  students,  or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third 
year,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  of  a  new  vocation.  I  was  present 
at  several  of  these  lessons,  which  were  extremely  well  ffiven.  A  master 
of  the  Normal  School  frequently  attends  one  of  the  classes,  and,  when 
the  lesson  is  finished,  makes  observations  to  the  young  masters,  and  gives 
them  practical  lessons,  by  which  they  can  immediately  profit 

As  appears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is  carried  to  a 
very  hi^h  point  There  are  few  students  who  have  not  a  violin,  and 
many  oi  them  leave  the  school  very  good  organists  and  piano  forte  play- 
ers. Shiging  is  particularly  cultivated.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces not  only  a  litile  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural  his- 
tory, and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic,  which  tend  to 
give  the  young  men  the  philosophy  of  that  portion  of  popular  education 
intrusted  to  their  care.  I  was  present  at  several  lessons ;  among  others, 
one  on  history  and  chronology,  ip  which,  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  the  pupils 
were  interrogated  on  the  history  of  France,  particularly  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I  A.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV., — a  period  of  which  Prot- 
estantism is  so  important  a  feature.  The  young  men  answered  extremely 
well,  and  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  tiie  dates  and  leading  facts,  i 
say  nothing  of  the  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  the  classic  land  of 
those  exercises. 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  called  in  Germany  courses 
of  Metkodik  and  Didaktik^  as  also  those  designated  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
dagogik:  the  two  former  intended  to  teach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter 
the  more  difficult  art  of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  partic- 
ularly calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect  them- 
selves at  the  Normal  School ;  for  which  resison  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  These  courses  are  almost  always  given  by  the  director,  who  also 
generally  gives  the  religious  instruction,  which  here  comes  in  its  proper 
place,— that  is,  first 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Potsdam  had  a 
cheerful  happy  air,  and  that  their  manners  were  very  good.  If  they 
brought  any  rusticity  to  the  school,  they  had  entirehr  lost  it  I  quitted 
the  establishment  highly  satisfied  with  the  students,  full  of  esteem  for  the 
director,  and  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity." 
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Thb  Normal  School  at  Brahl  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  establish^ 
ment  for  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  that  at  Potsdam  is  of  the  ProU 
estant  institations.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  an  annual  Re- 
port of  its  principal,  Mr.  Schweitzer,  a  Catholic  clergyman. 

*  The  town  of  Bruhl  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  two  leagues  from  Koln,  three  from  Bonn,  and  a  short  league  from 
the  riyer.  It  is  surrounded  b^  fertile  fields  and  pieturescjue  villages.  Di- 
rectly before  it  majestically  rises  the  ancient  Colonia,  with  its  numerous 
towere  and  steeples,  and  its  colossal  cathedral.  It  bounds  the  view  on  that 
side:  on  the  right,  the  Siebengebirge^  traces  its  gigantic  outlines  on  the 
blue  distance,  and  on  that  side  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  mndeur  and 
repose.  From  some  neighboring  bights  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  looks 
down  with  admiration  on  the  plains  which  lie  outspread  before  him,  and  the 
mlvery  luster  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  which,  in  its  ample  windings,  rolls  peace- 
fully along,  as  if  it  delighted  to  linger  in  these  smiling  regions,  while  two 
long  chains  of  hills  seem  to  hold  this  magnificent  phdn  in  their  embrace. 
One  of  these  chains  stretches  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Eifel 
Mountains,  and  is  for  that  reason  called  the  Votgebirge — (fore  or  introduc- 
tory range)  :  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  is  Bruhl.  The  summit  is  clothed  with 
the  forest  of  Vill,  and  the  undulating  sides  are  dotted  with  country-housed 
and  pretty  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  half  hidden  among  fruit-trees. 
At  the  blossommg  season  these  villages  present  the  most  delightful  aspect 
and  help  to  compose  a  picture  of  enchanting  varietv.  It  is  not  without  rea^ 
son,  then,  that  Bruhl  was  the  favorite  residence  of  tne  Electoral  Archbishops 
of  Koln,  and  in  former  times  this  little  town  was  far  more  important  than  it 
now  is.  At  the  present  day  Bruhl  consists  of  only  278  houses,  among 
which  are  many  poor  mud  cottages,  and  contains  only  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors, its  inhabitants  nearly  all  live  by  agriculture,  and  by  a  small  trade. 
There  are  only  two  remarkable  buildings, — the  palace,  which  is  abandoned, 
and  the  monastery.  This  latter  building  is  occupied  by  the  establishment 
under  my  care. 

**  The  monastery  was  formerly  the  nursery  of  the  order  of  Franciscan 
monks  for  the  whole  province  of  Koln.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  in  1807,  Napoleon  gave  the  monastery  and 
its  dependencies  to  the  town  of  Bruhl,  which,  in  1812,  granted  them  to 
Messrs.  Schug  and  Schumacher  for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  and 
commercial  school,  whose  existence  closed  in  1822.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  town  ceded  these  buildings  to  the  government,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  primary  normal  school  which  now  occupies  them. 

1.  BUILDINGS. 

"'  The  house  is  built  in  a  grand  style,  with  three  stories,  and  in  a  quadran- 
gular form.    The  entrance  is  to  the  north,  and  leads  by  a  small  fore  court, 

*  The  dmtor  of  aoren  moontaiiis  nearlr  opposite  to  Bona. 
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on  the  one  side  into  the  convent,  on  the  other  into  the  church,  which  is 
handsome,  light,  and  lofty.  The  high  altar,  of  artificial  marble,  and  the 
organ,  are  much  admired.  On  the  south  side  are  two  wings,  which  give  the 
ifoildings  a  handsome  and  palace-like  appearance.  From  the  very  entrance, 
the  cloisters  are  wide,  with  lofty  vauli($d  roofs,  cheerful  and  well  lighted. 
They  run  quite  round  the  builaing,  as  do  the  corridors  over  them  on  the 
first  and  second  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  we  have  four  rooms  or  halls 
for  study,  and  a  large  and  very  light  dining-hall,  which  serves  also  for  our 
public  meetings,  for  study  and  for  prayer.  Beside  it,  are  two  school-rooms, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  steward,  with  kitchen,  offices  and  servants'  hall  in  the 
basemeht  story,  where  the  porter  has  also  his  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  The 
estjiblishment  has  a  pump,  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  water,  near  the 
kitchen ;  a  rivulet  which  runs  under  the  two  wings  is  of  great  importance 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness. , 

•*  The  director  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  on  the  first  floor ; 
the  inspector,  the  left  wing  and  a  part  of  the  southern  side ;  the  steward  has 
the  rest  of  that  side ;  the  right  wing  and  the  western  side  are  inhabited  by 
an  ancient  father  and  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order, — ^regarded  as  the  last 
remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  body,  now  extinct — and  by  the  master  of  the 
school  for  practice.  There  are  no  rooms  to  the  north,  only  corridors  adjoin- 
ing the  church. 

"  The  assistant  masters  inhabit  the  upper  story,  in  which  are  also  five  ho*, 
pital  rooms  to  the  south,  and  two  large  dormitories  for  the  students  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  main  building.  A  ffranary  or  loft,  in  good  repair,  runs 
over  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  affords  both  steward  and  masters  conve- 
nient stowage  for  their  stock  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

^Both  masters  and  pupils  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
rooms  for  study  and  for  dwelling.  The  masters'  apartments  are  not  hand- 
some, it  is  true ;  other  schools  have  better :  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dec- 
oration they  might,  however,  be  made  very  comfortable.  The  students'  dor- 
mitories are  cheerful,  and  better  fitted  up  than  any  I  have  seen  in  any  nor- 
mal school ;  their  appearance  is  very  neat  and  agreeable,  with  the  clean  beds 
all  covered  alike,  which  can  be  done  only  where  they  are  furnished  by  the 
establishment  This  house  has  only  one  inconvenience, — ^violent  currents 
of  air ;  but  these  might,  I  think,  be  remedied. 

"The  outside  of  the  building  is  as  agreeable  as  the  inside  is  convenient; 
it  is  situated  on  the  prettiest  side  of  the  town,  and  has  no  communication 
with  any  other  building  except  the  palace,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
covered  way,  and  by  the  old  orangery.  It  has  a  magnifii^ent  view  over  a  de- 
lightful country,  a  large  kitchen-garden,  a  commodious  court,  and  two  flow- 
er-gardens. 

•*  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consequently  very  substantial ;  its  aspect 
is  indeed  a  little  hoary  now,  but  a  new  coat  of  plaster  would  soon  give  it  a 
cheerful  appearance.  The  roof  is  in  good  condition,  and  if  once  the  build- 
ing underwent  a  thorough  repair,  the  whole  might  be  kept  up  at  a  very 
small  expense.    During  the  past  year  no  great  repairs  have  been  done. 

2.  NtlMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

**  The  number  of  students  is  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  at  this  moment  there  are 
ninety-two.  The  object  of  the  >establishment  is  to  train  schoolmasters  for 
the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  four  regencies  of  Coblentz,  Koln,  Aachen,  and 
Dusseldorf  Its  position  with  relation  to  the  government  is,  in  principle^  to 
receive  the  pupils  from  its  hands,  and  to  render  them  back  accomplished  for 
their  task.  In  the  other  normal  schools  the  rule  is,  that  the  candidates  for 
admission  be  examined  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  them  declared  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  either  entered  or  immediately  admitted ;  but  here  it  is  the  caa- 
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torn  for  tbem  to  be  examined  in  the  department  they  come  from,  withoat 
any  intervention  of  the  school,  and  afterward  admitted  by  the  director  on 
the  nomination  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parting  exam- 
ination rests  with  the  school,  under  the  condition  of  a  special  commissioner 
being  present  The  pupil  declared  fit  for  nomination  is  not  subject  to  be 
re-examined  by  the  government  authorities.  According  to  its  regulations, 
the  school  is  not  only  authorized,  but  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to 
send  away  the  pupils  who  are  judged  incapable  of  attaining  the  requisite 
excellence.  At  the  time  of  the  last  parting  examination,  die  school  had 
been  obliged  to  exercise  this  power  in  the  case  of  eight  pupils,  which  re- 
duced their  number  to  ninety-two. 

3.  HEALTH. 

''The  health  of  the  students  was  not  so  good  in  1824  as  in  the  preceding 
year ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  bill  for.  medical  attendance  for  the  two 
years. 

<<In  1823  this  amounted  to  66  thaler  (9Z.  18s.)»in  1824  to  177  thaler  (262. 
lis.)  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  latter  year, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  was  as  three  to  two.  There  have  indeed  been 
no  contagious  diseases,  and  few  of  a  serious  character,  but  frequent  inflam- 
matory and  catarrhal  fevers,  some  intermittent  and  one  nervous  fever.  In- 
flammutory  ophthalmia,  attacks  on  the  chest,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart 
have  not  been  rare.  The  physician  has  paid  the  pupils  greiii  attention,  in- 
deed I  might  almost  say  too  much ;  and  I  have  agreed  with  him  that  he  shall 
not  order  them  medicines,  except  in  cases  where  diet,  rest,  perspiration,  and 
domestic  remedies  are  insufficient.  In  order  to  prevent  the  young  men  from 
abusing  the  fiicility  of  applying  to  a  physician,  I  have  ordered  that  no  one 
shall,  for  the  future,  consult  him  without  my  permission.  Infectious  cutane- 
ous diseases  are  avoided  by  having  the  pupils  examined  by  the  physician  on 
their  entrance,  and  again  a  week  after.  If  any  well-founded  suspicions  arise, 
separation  takes  place  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  if  the  appearances  of  a 
contagious  disease  are  certain,  the  pupil  is  sent  home  till  perfectly  cured. 

4.  ORDER,  DISCIPLnrE,  AKD  MORALrTY.  ^ 

I 

**  Withoat  rigid  attention  to  order,  we  could  not  hope  for  the  smallest 
success.  In  an  establishment  composed  of  various  elements,  like  this  nor- 
mal school,  where  young  men  who  differ  in  language  (dialect),  manners, 
and  education  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  rigorous  obedience  to 
rule.  In  domestic  life,  the  head  of  the  family  vs  the  rule ;  and  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment, unquestionably  those  who  govern  are  strictly  bound  to  furnish 
an  example  to  all  under  them.  They  are  that  spring  of  the  great  machine 
which  cannot  cease  to  move  without  stopping  the  whole.  But  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  the  establishment  should  have  its  precise  rules,  its  written  code 
of  laws.  The  governors,  it  is  true,  fill  the  place  of  the  law  whenever  it  is 
silent ;  but  all,  without  distinction,  ought  to  know  accurately  what  they  must 
do,  and  what  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  the  undersigned  cannot  share 
the  opinion  of  some  very  estimable  teachers  who  think  it  not  necessary,  nor 
even  expedient,  that  there  be  written  laws  for  an  establishment  like  the  pri- 
mary normal  school ;  nay,  that  their  promulgation  may  operate  only  as  an 
indtement  to  break  them.  Laws  seem  to  me  to  grow  out  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  institution.  Gather  together  a  number  of  young  men  without 
laying  down  any  rule  for  them ;  they  themselves  will  soon  feel  the  necaa- 
rity  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  will  choose  one  of  their  body  as  guardian  of  these  laws.  It  is,  then, 
naionl,  useful,  and  fitting  that  the  managers  and  masters  should  make  laiM 
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for  the  school  confided  to  them.  If  it  be  true  that  laws  create  the  tempta^ 
tion  to  bivak  them,  that  is  a  reason  why  laws  for  all  human  society  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Fixed  laws  give  to  an  institution  a  steady  course,  protect 
the  weaker  against  caprice  and  tyranny,  prevent  mistakes  and  precipitation, 
and,  what  is  more  important  for  the  future,  they  show  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner  theTiecessity  of  laws  for  the  commonwealth,  and  train  youth  to  a 
reasonable  and  willing  obedience  to  them.  The  opinion  I  offer  here  springs 
from  my  general  conviction  of  the  utility  of  positive  written  laws,  which  my 
own  experience  has  greatly  strengthened.  For  in  those  infractions  of  order 
and  discipline  which  have  occasionally  happened,  I  have  contented  myself 
with  punishing  the  fault  by  reading  the  infringed  law  to  the  culprit,  in  a 
calm  but  severe  manner,  either  in  private  or  before  all  the  pupils  assembled ; 
and  this  punishment  has  never  failed  of  its  effect. 

**  After  this  digression,  which  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  insert  here,  I 
return  to  the  order  of  the  house.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  utmost  possi- 
ble use  of  the  daylight,  as  being  more  healthful,  more  cheerful,  and  more 
perfect  than  lamp-light^  and  costing  nothing.  In  our  situation,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  turn  night  into  day.  I  make  it  a  great  point,  too,  that  the 
young  men  should  get  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  that  in  the  evening  they 
may  lay  aside  all  anxiety  and  all  labor,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep.  In  summer,  therefore,  we  rise  at 
four,  and  even  earlier  when  the  days  nre  at  the  longest;  in  winter  at  six,  in 
spring  and  autumn  at  five.  In  summer,  I  and  my  pupils  go  to  bed  at  nine 
or  half  pnst,  in  spring  and  winter  at  ten.  The  pupils  ring  the  reveille  by  turns ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bell  rings  again,  and  all  assemble  in  the  din- 
ing-hall,  where  the  morning  pniyer  is  said ;  then  they  all  follow  me  to  the 
churchywhere  I  perform  the  service  of  the  holy  mass.  One  of  the  students 
assists  in  the  service ;  the  others  sing  the  responses ;  this  religious  act,  for  * 
which  we  use  the  prayer-book  and  psalter  of  Bishop  Von  Hommer,  is  some- 
times mingled  with  singing,  but  rarely,  because  singing  very  early  in  thu 
morning  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  voice  and  chest.  All  is  terminated  in 
an  hour ;  and  the  pupils,  after  having  thus  sanctified  the  first  hour  of  morn- 
ing, return  to  the  house,  make  their  beds,  breakfast,  and  then  prepare  for 
lessons,  which  begin  at  seven  or  at  eight,  according  to  the  season.  In  es- 
tablishing this  rule,  I  had  some  fears,  at  first,  that  rising  so  early  and  going 
directly  into  a  cold  church  in  the  depth  of  winter,  might  be  injurious  to  their  ' 

health ;  but  I  am  always  there  before  them,  and  I  have  never  suflfered.  It 
may  be  mid  that  I  am  more  warmly  clothed  than  the  young  men ;  but  then 
they  are  young,  their  blood  is  warmer  than  mine,  and  that  restores  the  bal- 
ance. Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  them  to  harden  them- 
selves, while  habits  of  indulsfence  and  delicacy  would  be  extremely  unfavor- 
able to  them  in  their  profession.  On  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  chuR*h, 
I  say  mass  to  the  students  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.  They  pincr  a 
Germnn  mnss  for  four  voices,  or  simple  chants  and  hymns:  and.  on  hiirh  J 

festivals,  Latin  mass.  During  the  last  year,  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  have 
several  times  executed  some  easy  masses  extremely  well.  But,  generally 
speaking,  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  church  music:  not  that  our 
masters  and  pupils  do  not  do  their  best,  but  we  have  not  a  suitable  supply 
of  church  music.  The  singing  in  Catholic  churches  is  subject  to  a  particular 
condition :  it  must  be  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  mass ;  it  must  form  a 
whole,  distinct,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  mass,  and  moreover,  must  be 
adapted  to  each  of  the  epochs  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Now  we  have  very 
little  church  music  fit  for  the  people.  What  there  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  do  not  choose  to  part  with  it.  There  is  doubtless  an 
abundance  of  sacred  music  suited  to  every  occasion,  but  it  is  all  in  the  most 
elevated  style ;  and  to  what  good  end  should  the  studies  of  the  pupils  be 
pushed  so  far  beyond  what  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  future  sphere  of 
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action  !  Music  of  the  highest  order  never  can  nor  ought  to  become  the 
property  of  the  people.  Music  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  as  a  mere  grati- 
fication of  a  sense ;  it  ought  to  help  to  ennoble  and  refine  the  heart,  and  to 
form  the  moral  taste. 

*'  It  does  not  signify  so  much  how  they  sing,  as  what  they  sing.  In  prU 
mary  normal  schools  music  ought  not,  any  more  than  reading,  to  be  the 
principal  object;  it  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  means  toward  a 
higher  end,  which  is,  education  and  moral  culture.  It  is  therefore  with  rea- 
son that  the  primary  normal  schools  are  required  to  diffuse  a  nobler  and 
more  worthy  kind  oi  popular  sacred  music ;  this  is,  as  regards  music,  their 
proper  oflSce.  A  good  composer,  who  would  devote  himself  to  this  object, 
might  acquire  immortal  honor.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  higher  authori- 
ties, particularly  of  the  church,  would  encourage  composers  who  show  a 
genius  for  sacred  music,  to  fill  this  chasm.  In  these  remarks  I  have  in  view, 
It  ia  true^  only  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Protest- 
ant, which  possesses  a  great  store  of  psalms ;  there  is  only  to  choose  what 
are  appropriate  to  the  sermon.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  task  of  the  Prot- 
estant normal  schools.  In  the  Catholic  worship,- on  the  contrary,  the  sermon 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  higher  whole,  with  which  the  singing  must 
harmonize,  adapting  itself  to  the  different  important  moments,  and  hence 
the  scarcity  of  simple  counterpoint  fit  for  the  purpose.  To  attain  the  pro- 
posed end,  we  ought  to  have,  not  only  a  good  organist,  but  also  an  able 
composer,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.    I  return  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  As  the  day  begins  \*ith  prayer,  so  it  ends  with  it  ■  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  hr.lf  an  hour  before  going  to  bed,  all  the  pupils  assemble,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  for  evening  devotions.  A  short  portion  of  the  holy  scripture  is 
rc'id,  and  after  enlarging  more  or  less  on  a  text^  and  recommending  it  to  im- 
itation, I  conclude  by  a  pniyer.  During  the  past  year  I  preached  a  homilet- 
ical  discourse  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  before  mass  every  Sunday  morning ; 
but  as  it  becomes  difficult  for  me  to  speak  fasting,  I  now  reserve  it  till  even- 
mg.  It  has  also  been  decided,  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  religious 
and  moral  feelings,  the  pupils  should  confess  and  communicate  once  a  month, 
unless  particular  reasons  render  it  expedient  to  prolong  the  interval  to  six 
weeks,  or,  at  furthest,  two  months.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  lessons  and  the  order  enjoined  by  the  minister. 
The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  out,  except  on  the  weekly  afternoon  holi- 
day ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  their  h&ilth,  because  in  all  their  hours  of  rec- 
reation they  can  take  exercise  in  a  garden  of  two  acres  which  belongs  to  the 
establishment.  Nevertheless,  on  fine  days  I  occasionally  give  them  leave  to 
make  expeditions  into  the  country,  when  I  think  their  health  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it ;  making  it  an  express  condition  that  they  shall  tfike  no  pipes. 

"  It  is  good  to  correct  faults ;  better  still  to  prevent  them:  Abundance 
of  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  that  we  must 
let  children  have  their  will,  in  order  that  their  will  may  become  vigor- 
ous, and  wait  till  the  time  when  the  reason  expands  to  give  it  a  lofly  direc- 
tion. But  this  is  letting  the  tares  overtop  the  wheat  before  we  attempt  to 
root  them  out.  Experience  proves  that  the  good  seed  springs  up  more  vig- 
orously and  thrives  better  when  the  soil  has  been  cleared  of  weeds.  Dis- 
cipline ought,  therefore,  to  precede  and  to  accompany  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  as  docility  and  modesty  that  of  children.  Doubtless  external 
reverence  and  reserve  are  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  man  must  be 
brought  to  think  spontaneously  and  without  external  impulse,  of  the  duties 
he  lies  under,  so  that  it  may  become  his  inclination  to  fulfill  whatever  he  has 
clearly  recognized  as  a  duty,  to  consult  nothing  but  conscience,  and  to  set 
himself  above  the  praise  and  the  blame  of  men.  This  is  true  and  uncon- 
tested ;  nevertheless,  the  flesh  is  always  weak,  even  though  the  spirit  be 
willing ;  and  there  are  few  of  those  elect  for  whom  approbation  and  cen- 
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Btire,  remonstrances  and  encouragements,  hope  and  fear,  are  not  necessanr 
helps ;  and  for  that  reason,  snch  helps  are  used  for  great  and  small,  in  pri- 
vate houses  as  well  as  in  schools,  in  church  as  well  as  in  state,  and  will 
never  fail,  if  wisely  used,  to  have  a  salutary  effect.  A  hard  ascetical  con- 
straint and  discipline  are  as  far  from  my  taste  as  from  my  principles ;  but 
experience  demands  rigorous  order  in  great  schools,  especially  at  their  out- 
set When  order  has  once  been  thoroughly  established,  when  the  will  of 
each  lias  learned  to  bend  to  the  unity  of  the  collective  body,  the  early  se- 
verity may  be  relaxed,  and  give  place  to  kindness  and  indulgence.  As  long 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  observed  that  the  education  of  children  is  best  m 
houses  where  this  principle  is  observed.  To  let  children  otow  perverse  and 
wayward  in  their  infancy  through  weak  tenderness  and  indulgence,  and  then 
to  reprove  and  chastise  them  with  harshness  when  their  habits  are  formed, 
cannot  be  other  than  a  false  system.  For  these  reasons  we  always  begin 
by  reading  the  rules  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the  house,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  distinctly  know  what  they  have  to  do ;  we  then  take  care  that  these 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  masters,  on  their  side,  are  careful  to  show 
the  most  punctual  obedience  to  all  their  duties.  We  afterward  read  por- 
tions of  the  rules,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  demand  for  any 
particular  part;  thus  the  discipline  is  strengthened  and  facilitated.  The 
highest  punishment  is  expulsion ;  and  last  year  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  this  twice.  In  all  cases  we  try  to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  fault, 
80  as  to  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  the  culprit  and  the  good  of  all.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  the  pupils  lies  in  bed  from  indolence,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
portion  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  for  four  days,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  as  it 
may  be,  is  obliged  to  declare  his  presence  when  we  meet  in  the  morning. 
Being  k^t  at  nome  on  holidays,  ringing  the  bell,  fetching  water,  &c.,  are 
the  only  corporal  punishments  for  faults  of  indolence  and  infractions  of 
order.  Faults  of  impatience  or  carelessness,  of  insincerity  or  mischievous- 
ness,  of  coarseness  or  any  sort  of  incivility,  offenses  against  decency  or  good 
manners,  are  punished  by  notes  in  the  inspection-book,  which  the  culprits 
themselves  are  obliged  to  sign.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  when 
out  of  the  house,  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
unanimously  bear  witness  that  the  presence  of  these  young  men  is  in  no 
way  perceived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  speak  to  their  hearts,  and  by  expostu- 
lation suited  to  their  age  and  station,  to  touch  them  even  to  tears. 

"  Of  this  I  could  cite  several  instances,  did  I  not  fear  prolonging  this  Re- 
port. I  will,  however,  give  one.  Last  year  the  students  of  the  highest 
class  were  dissatisfied  with  the  steward,  and  presented  a  petition  very  nu- 
merously signed,  in  which  they  enumerated  their  causes  of  complaint,  and 
asked  to  have  him  removed.  1  gave  the  petition  to  him,  that  he  might  an- 
swer the  charges ;  and  after  he  had  made  his  defense,  I  suffered  accusers 
and  accused  to  ple«id  their  cause,  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  religious  lessons. 
The  steward  was  not  irreproachable ;  his  fault  was,  indeed,  evident  enough :  ^ 

on  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  was  exaggerated,  invidious,  inexact,  and  in-  1 

considerate ;  for  several  had  signed  without  reading ;  others  had  signed  be- 
cause such  or  such  a  point  seemed  to  them  just ;  others  again  had  shown 
themselves  extremely  active  in  collecting  signatures,  and  had  reproached 
those  who  refused  to  sign.  The  affair  being  clearly  and  circumstantially 
stated,  the  steward  had  his  share  of  the  reprimand,  and  was  deeply  affected 
by  it ;  others  were  moved  to  tears ;  and  the  offenders,  when  the  unbecom-  . 
ing,  inconsiderate,  and  even  criminal  points  of  their  conduct  were  distinctly 
explained  to  them,  acknowledged  their  injustice,  and  promised  never  to  act 
in  the  like  manner  again. 

"  Order  and  discipline,  instruction  and  prayer,  are  thus  regarded  and  em- 
ployed as  so  many  means,  general  and  particular,  for  cultivating  the  moral- 
ity of  the  pupils ;  and  the  undersigned,  during  the  short  time  he  has  had  the 
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of  the  institution,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeinff  many  who  entered 

it  with  had  and  distressijig^  hahits,  leave  it  metamorphosed  and  renewed. 
Sedateness  and  modesty  have  been  substituted  for  giddiness ;  the  spirit  of 
temperance  for  craving  after  sensual  enjoyments;  and  those  who  came  to 
seek  but  ordinary  bread,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  pm^er  and  higher  food. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  among  so  many,  a  vicious  one  should  not  occa- 
sionally creep  in ;  and  last  year,  among  the  new-comers,  was  a  cunning  and 
accomplishect  thief,  whose  aepredations  filled  the  establishment  with  diasat- 
is£iction  and  alarm.  It  was  difficult  to  find  him  out,  but  falsehood  and  per- 
versity betray  themselves  in  tlie  end.  Heavy  suspicions  were  accumulated 
during  the  year  on  the  head  of  the  criminal ;  and  though  there  were  not  pos- 
itive proofs,  he  could  not  so  escape  our  vigilance  as  not  to  leave  us  in  pos- 
session of  a  moral  certainty  against  him.  He  was  expelled  at  the  examimw 
tion  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no  le^  proof,  his  luime  was 
not  stigmatized  by  publicity,  and  the  higher  authorities  will  readily  excuse 
my  not  mentioning  it  here,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  no 
misfortune  of.  the  Kind  has  since  occurred. 

6.  IKHTBUGTION. 

The  business  of  the  primary  normal  school  is  to  form  schoolmasters. 
It  must  therefore  furnish  its  pupils  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  the 
state  has  declared  indispensably  necessary  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  the  teachers,  and  must 
afterward  fit  them  to  fulfill  their  important  vocation  with  zeal  and  with  a 
reli^ous  will  and  earnestness. 

No  more  than  grapes  can  be  gathered  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles^ 
can  any  thing  good  be  hoped  from  schoolmasters  who  are  regardless  of  re- 
ligion and  ot  morality.  For  this  reason,  relimous  instruction  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  other  parts  of  education:  its  object  is  to  implant  in  the  normal , 
schools  such  a  moral  and  religious  spirit  as  ought  to  pervade  the  popular 
schools.  The  course  of  religious  instruction  has  undergone  no  change  from 
that  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  except  that  the  several  classes  have 
been  united  for  the  Biblical  part  During  the  present  year  we  propose  to 
treat  the  concordance  of  the  Gospels,  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.  The  course  adopted  is  this: — The  series  of  the  concord- 
ance is  established  and  dictated  by  the  master;  the  passages  and  discourses 
are  explained,  and,  if  thought  expedient,  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupils.  For 
(He  catechising,  or  religious  ana  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  the 
classes  are  separated.  The  great  catechbm  of  Overberg  is  taken  as  a 
ground- work ;  and  we  treat  first  of  faith,  then  of  morals,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  or  to  speak  better,  that  moral- 
ity may  flow  from  faith  as  from  its  source.  I  regard  religion  as  a  disposi- 
tion or  affection  of  the  soul,  which  unites  man,  in  all  his  actions,  with  God ; 
and  he  alone  is  truly  religious  who  possesses  this  disposition,  and  strives  bv 
every  means  to  cherish  it  In  this  view  of  the  subject  all  morality  is  reli- 
gious, because  it  raises  man  to  God,  and  teaches  him  to  live  in  God.  I 
must  confess,  that  in  religious  instruction  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any 
particular  method ;  I  try  by  meditation  to  bring  the  thing  clearly  before  my 
own  mind,  and  then  to  expound  it  intelligibly,  m  fitting  language,  with  mv- 
ity  and  calmness,  with  unction  and  earnestness,  because  I  am  convincea  that 
a  clear  exposition  obliges  the  pupils  to  meditate,  and  excites  interest  and 
animation. 

As  for  the  historical  part,  I  have  made  choke  of  a  short  exposition  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  with  an  introduction  on  the  constitation 
of  the  Jewish  church.  I  think  it  impossible  to  learn  any  thing  of  universal 
history,  that  can  be  useful  or  instructive  to  the  students,  in  less  than  a  hund^ 
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red  lessons.  It  signifies  little  whether  a  village  schoolmaster  knows  the 
history  of  India,  China,  or  Greece ;  but  he  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  because  it  is,  in  many  points,  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  religion.  I  must  confess  that,  in  the  measure  of  time  allowed  us,  I 
cannot  make  universal  history  very  interesting  or  profitable  to  the  pupils; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  ecclesiastical  history. 

I  introduce  the  theory  of  education  and  tuition  by  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. This  course  of  study  is  of  infinite  use,  in  teaching  ^e  science  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  tuition,  as  likewise  in  teaching  morals  and  religion ;  but  I  re- 
gard the  school  for  practice,  and  the  method  there  pursued,  as  the  beat 
course  of  pedagogical  instruction.  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that; 
generally  speakmg,  it  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  pupils  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  to  all  young  schoolmasters,  a  firm  and  decided  plan,  leav- 
ing it  to  them  to  modify  it  as  time  and  experience  dictate.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  a  traveler  going  to  a  place  he  has  never  been  at  before :  it  is  best 
to  show  him  the  high  road,  that  he  may  not  lose  himself;  when  he  is  famil- 
iar with  that,  he  may  try  cross-roads,  if  he  thinks  they  will  abridge  his  jour- 
ney. The  masters  of  the  school  agree  in  my  views  on  this  point,  and  en- 
deavor to  act  up  to  them.  The  following  are  their  courses  of  instruction  in 
their  several  departments,  furnished  by  themselves. 

Language  .**  First  class,  or  doss  cf  the  first  year, — ^In  the  first  half  year  we 
begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  gradually  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  without  their  subdivisions.  In  the  second  half  year  we  go 
through  the  subdivisions  in  like  manner ;  so  that,  in  the  first  year,  a  thorough 
knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  simple  and  compound  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  speech.  The  course  of  instruction  is  partly 
synthetic,  and  partly  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  learned  m  the 
fir^t  manner,  is  maae  thoroughly  clear  in  the  second,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
passage  from  some  author.  Second  class,  or  class  of  the  second  year, — This 
«  class,  proceeding  in  a  similar  way,  goes  through  the  most  complicated  peri- 
ods. In  the  second  half  year  the  pupils  are  famUiarized  with  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  logic  and  of  etymolocy. 

ArithTnetic:  Second  class.f — ^In  the  first  naif  year  are  studied  the  rule  of 
three,  single  and  compound  interest,  and  jdiscount ;  in  the  second,  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  as  far  as  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  The  result  of  this  course  is  a  complete  familiarity  with  all 
the  branches  of  common  arithmetic.  These  two  departments  of  instructiony 
language  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  according  to  the  views  of  the  inspector. 

Geometry :  Second  class, — In  the  first  half  year  they  get  through  what  re- 
lates to  rectilinear  figures  and  the  circle ;  in  the  second,  the  theory  of  the 
transmutation  of  figures  is  added ;  and  after  that,  the  most  important  prii^ 
ciples  of  geometry  and  the  measurement  of  solids.  The  books  of  instruc- 
tion are  those  of  F.  Schmid  and  Von  Turck. 

Drawing :  First  class, — In  the  first  half  year  drawing  is  carried  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  perspective,  so  as  to  place  ob- 
jects, not  too  comnlex,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  the  second 
half  year  they  study  light  and  shade.  Second  class, — During  the  first  half 
year  the  attention  is  d&ected  to  the  relief  and  shading  of  works  of  art,  such 
as  houses,  churches,  vases,  &c.  In  the  second  half,  the  pupils  copy  good 
drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  style  of  the  best  masters.    The  method  adopted  is  that  of  F.  Schmid. 

Reading:  First  class. — Begins  by  the  enunciation  of  some  simple  propo- 
sitions, ^innich  are  decomposea  into  words ;  the  words  are  reduced  to  sylla- 
bles, and  these  to  their  simple  sound.  This  course  has  been  adopted  vrith 
the  pupils,  that  they  may  themselves  use  it  with  the  younger  chUdren,  and 
thus  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it    It  is  taught  according  to  the 

*  M.  Wagner.  f  Anottier  nwiter  takes  Ihe  arithmetle  for  1^  flnt  dm  or  finl  tear. 
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▼ie^'8  of  the  inspector.  Second  class. — ^In  the  first  clasA  the  principal  object 
ia  reading  with  ease;  in  the  second,  reading  with  expression.  The  chief 
means  of  instruction  consist  in  the  master's  reading  aloud  frequently,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  that  this  plan  is  more  unfailing  and  more  easy  than 
any  rules.  Since,  however  great  the  application  on  the  part  of  both  master 
and  pupil,  the  art  of  reading  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  acquire,  this  branch 
of  instruction  occupies  a  whole  year.   « 

Singing:  First  class, — ^In  the  first  half  year  they  begin  with  easy  exer- 
cises in  time  and  melody ;  the  next  step  is  to  easy  pieces  for  four  voices. 
The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  same  kind ; 
so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  tolerable  facility 
in  reading. 

Natural  Philosophy :  Second  class. — During  the  first  half  year  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  general  and  particular  properties  of  bodies ;  to  those 
of  the  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  then  to  the  theory  of  sounds,  the  velo- 
city of  winds,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  aqueous  meteors.  In  the  second 
half  year  comes  the  theory  of  light,  electricity,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
laminous  meteors,  optics,  &c.  The  principal  object  is  to  render  the  pupils 
attentive  to  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
reflect  upon  her  laws  and  secrets.  The  method  adopted  here  is  that  of  the 
inspector. 

During  half  of  Iflst  year  my*  lessons  embraced  the  following  points : — 
Mental  Arilhmelic, — 1,  The  knowledge  of  numbers  with  reference  to  their 
value  and  form ;  2,  addition ;  3,  subtraction ;  4,  subtraction  and  addition 
combined ;  5,  multiplication ;  6,  multiplication  combined  with  the  preceding 
rule;  7,  division;  8,  varied  combinations  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 
Each  rule  was  accompanied  by  its  application,  and  by  examples  drawn  from 
common  life.  My  principal  aim  was  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  applying  the 
rules  to  practice.  I  have  endeavored  also  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  tho- 
ory»  and  especially  to  the  mode  of  using  diflerent  rules  in  the  solution  of  the 
%aiae  problem ;  with  this  view,  I  have  uways  alternated  the  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

Arithmetic  on  the  Slate, — Calculation  on  the  slate  is  based  upon  mental 
arithmetic,  insomuch  that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for 
the  former.  When  the  four  first  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  gone 
through,  the  pupils  begin  to  use  the  slate.  I  have  labored  not  only  to  give 
them  practical  dexterity,  but  also  solid  knowledge,  and  with  this  aim  have 
accustomed  them  to  try  various  wavs  of  working  tlie  questions. 

Elemenis  cf  Geometry, — I  have  loUowed  the  work  of  Harnisch,  and  his 
theory  of  space  drawn  from  the  theory  of  crystals,  and  employed  by  him  as 
a  basis  to  the  mathematics. 

Natural  History  :  Botany. — ^The  principal  parts  of  a  plant  are  first 
pointed  out  and  named ;  then  each  of  these  parts  are  examined  separately : 
— 1,  the  root,  its  form  and  direction;  2,  the  stem,  its  internal  construction, 
its  figure  and  its  covering;  3,  the  buds,  their  place  upon  the  stalk;  4,  the 
leaves,  their  variety  according  to  their  situation,  their  mode  of  insertion, 
their  figure,  their  place ;  5,  the  flower-stalks ;  6,  the  flowers  according  to 
their  species,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed,  their  composition ;  the  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  stamina,  pbtil,  the  fruit,  seed-vessel,  and  sex  of  the  phmts.  All 
this  has  been  shown  to  the  pupils,  either  in  the  plants  themselves,  or  in 
drawings  which  I  have  traced  on  the  slate.  I  uiterrupted  the  botany  till  we 
could  take  it  up  again  after  Easter,  and  began 

Mineralogy, — ^I  have  pursued  the  same  course  here.  The  pupils  have  first 
been  familiarized  with  the  properties  which  distinguish  minerals  one  from 
another,  as  their  colors,  the  arrangement  of  parts,  the  external  form,  regular 
and  irregular,  or  crystalline  form ;  the  polish,  texture,  transparency,  vein^ 

•  Hr.Richter. 
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hardness,  alteration  of  color,  efferveacence  in  acids:  all  these  properties  have 
been  observed  by  the  pupils  in  the  minerals  of  our  collection.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  classification  of  minerals,  from  which  the  pupils  have  learned  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  most  important. 

iStngrirjg-.— Having  devoted  last  year,  with  my  singing  pupils,  to  time,  tune, 
and  acoustics,  I  have,  during  the  past  six  montlis,  combined  the  three 
branches  of  the  art  of  singing  which  I  had  before  taught  separately,  and 
have  practiced  them  chiefly  on  sacred  vocal  music,  such  as  a  psalm  of  Schna^ 
he\\  a  cliorus  from  HandePs  Messiah,  a  mass  of  Hasslinger,  and  another 
of  Sehiedermeyer,  a  chorus  from  Haydn's  Creation,  two  songs  by  Von  Web- 
er, &.C. 

Thorovgh-Base.* — The  lessons  I  have  given  in  this  science  have  been  ac- 
cording to  Hering's  practical  introduction,  or  to  my  own  ideas.  The  follow- 
ing course  has  been  adopted:  1,  the  theory  of  intervrds;  2,  the  theory  of 
harmonic  thirds,  a.  if  they  comprise  a  scale,  b.  if  they  belong  to  the  w&ole 
system  ;  3,  the  theory  of  the  chord  of  the  eleventh,  a.  if  it  belongs  to  a  scale, 
h.  if  it  belongs  to  the  whole  system  of  chords ;  4,  modulation,  a.  in  a  free 
style,  b.  in  a  free  style,  with  particular  reference  to  the  organ ;  5,  written 
exercises  in  parts  for  four  voices. 

Geography. — We  have  finislied  Germany  and  begun  Europe:  the  follow- 
ing course  has  been  adopted.  First  we  made  the  pupils  acquainted,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  with  the  Rhenish  provinces — our  own  peculiar  country ; 
then  with  Prussia,  then  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Tliis  was  done  in  the 
following  manner:  1,  the  boundaries;  2,  the  mountains;  3,  the  rivers;  4, 
the  natural  divisions  according  to  the  rivers ;  5,  the  towns.  We  then  con- 
sidered Germany  in  its  political  divisions,  paying  attention  to  the  position 
and  natural  limits  of  the  countries.  All  the  exercises  on  this  subject  were 
done  with  skeleton  maps.  If  time  permit  (though  only  one  year  with  two 
lessons  a  week  are  allotted  to  this  department),  Europe  will  be  followed  by 
a  general  review  of  the  earth. 

Wriling. — ^In  the  writing  I  have  followed  exactly  the  system  of  Hennig ; 
by  ^ving,  1,  the  easiest  and  simplest  letters  of  the  running  alphabet  to  be 
copied,  each  letter  separately,  till  tiie  pupil  can  make  them  with  ease ;  2, 
words  composed  of  such  letters  as  they  have  practiced ;  3,  at  the  opening  of 
the  course,  ai\er  Eiister,  will  come  the  capital  letters,  in  the  same  way ;  4, 
English  handwriting.f  In  practicing  single  letters,  I  have  especially  pointed 
out  how  one  was  formed  out  of  another,  and  the  letter  they  were  practicing 
as  making  part  of  that  which  followed.  Afterward  copies,  written,  hot  en- 
graved, are  placed  before  the  pupils,  because  these  last,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  good  penmen,  discourage  the  pupils. 

Orthography. — 1,  The  object  and  utility  of  orthography ;  2,  general  rules 
of  German  orthography ;  3,  the  use  of  capital  letters ;  4,  the  regular  use  of 
isolated  letters ;  6,  the  division,  composition,  and  abbreviation  of  words. 
These  rules  are  alternately  put  in  practice  In  the  dictations.  The  director, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  exi^mines  in  each  department  every  three 
months.  Instrumental  music,  on  the  violin,  piano-forte,  and  organ,  is  taught 
by  Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Rudisch,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils. 

6.  SCHOOL  FOR  PRACTICE. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  written  description,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  school,  or 
of  any  large  establishment  for  instruction.  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
are  there  occupied.  The  regulations  fix  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  lessons  of  practice.    The  children  of  tlie  school  for  practice  are  di« 

*  Mr.  Rudisch. 

1 1.  c.  The  Italian  htindwriUug,  am  difltlagnidiecl  ttom  the  euirent  Gennan  band.— Traniu 
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Tided  into  eight  classes,  and  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  normal  school  pre- 
sides over  e£ch  of  these  diNdsions  alternately,  so  that  twenty-foar  arc  occu- 
pied from  one  to  two,  and  twenty-four  from  two  to  three ;  and  while  the 
firet  twenty-four  are  teaching,  the  others  listen,  that  they  may  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  take  it  up  and  continue  the  lesson.  This  can  be  done  only 
where  a  fixed  and  complete  mode  of  instruction  is  laid  down. 

The  branches  taught  by  the  pupils  are  grammar,  reading,  composition, 
wriiing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  exercises,  singing,  religion.  Language 
is  tciught  partly  after  Krause,  and  partly  on  the  plan  of  the  inspector,  Mr. 
Wagner.  Reading  is  closely  connected  with  writing,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  inspector.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  cla^s  have  subjects  of 
fiimilhir  compositions  given  them ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  made  to  learn 
by  heart  short  letters,  narrations  and  descriptions,  because  this  is  deemed 
the  best  method  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  language,  and  enabling 
them  to  express  themselves  with  case  in  writing.  When  they  have  learned 
a  piece  by  heart,  they  endeavor  to  write  it  without  a  fault,  and  with  the 

{>roper  punctuation ;  the  comparison  with  the  original  and  the  correction  are 
eft  to  themselves,  that  the  thing  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
mind.  Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  system  of  Schumacher  and  Jos.  Schmid. 
In  the  lower  classes  great  care  is  taken  that  the  numbers  are  always  correct^ 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inefficient  and  too  artificial  mental  arithmetic  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  to  make  arithmetic  itself  an  exercise  of  language.  Singing  is 
taught  by  the  two  forwardest  pupils  of  the  school,  who  Mve  two  lessons  in 
the  morning,  and  drawing  by  the  two  most  skillful  draughtsmen.  For  exer- 
ci.<«s  in  language  and  mental  activity,  use  is  occasionally  made  of  Krause's 
Exercises  for  the  Mind^  and  Pestalozzi's  Mother's  Book.  On  religion  the 
pupils  give  but  one  lesson  a  week,  under  the  particular  guidance  of  the  di- 
rector. The  specihl  superintendence  of  this  school  is  confided  to  the  inspect- 
or, Mr.  Wagner,  who,  besides  a  daily  visit  during  the  lessons,  subjects  them 
to  a  i-light  examination  every  week,  to  keep  up  a  persevering  activity  in  the 
young  men,  and  to  know  exactly  what  progress  is  made.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  parents  at  the  pupils*  mode  of  teaching  is  proved  by  the  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  school.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  practical  ability  hith- 
erto shown  by  the  pupils. 

7    MASTERS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Two  masters,  besi  !es  the  director,  were  last  year  annexed  to  the  estab- 
lishment— ^the  inspector,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  Richter.  The  assistant  mas- 
ter, Mr.  RudLsch,  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  These  masters 
give  their  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the  school ;  yet  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  this  great  establishment ;  two  pupils  and  the  organist  of  the  town 
assist  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music. 

Although  the  general  superintendence  rests  upon  the  director,  yet,  to  re- 
lieve him,  one  of  the  masters  in  rotation  has  hitherto  conducted  the  special 
inspection  each  week.  But  I  see  every  day  more  clearly,  that  the  whole 
ins|3ect ion  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  director  alone; — in  a  well-regulated 
houi^e  there  should  be  but  one  head.  The  other  masters  also  recognize  this 
principle ;  and  in  the  end  the  director  will  have  the  whole  superintendence, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  will  transfer  it  to  the  inspector.  But  as  the  director 
and  Uie  inspector  cannot  be  always  with  the  pupils,  and  as  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  person  to  refer  to  when  disturb- 
ances or  complaints  occur^  the  established  custom  will  be  continued  of  ap- 
pointing the  student  wh"  is  deemed  the  best  fitted  as  superintendent  of 
his  fellow-students.  Tb  \  plan  may,  besides,  have  a  very  useful  effect  in 
the  education  both  of  the  f  oung  superintendent  and  of  his  school-fellows. 
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Tms  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxonv%f  and  was  last  organized 
in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  premises,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments : 

1.  The  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  institution. 

2.  A  preparatory  school,  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  established  by  the 
enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  seminary  school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four 
Jbinndred  pupils,  already  described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, of  two  hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deu  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  estsiblished  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  government.  The  last 
three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to  the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a  director,^  who  is 
responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial  school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He 
has  the  personal  charge  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of 
which  he  superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  seminary  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him  once  a  week  in 
conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of 
instruction,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven 
assistant  teachers,  five  foi^he  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enumerated, 
for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  baptism, 
of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health,)  besides  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  of  guardians  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dol- 
lars) for  maintenance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a 
fortnight  before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  exjunined  at  a 
stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of  all  the  teacners  of  the 
school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove  satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church 
history,  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  espe- 
cially the  orthography  of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic  (mental 
and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of 
the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a  burgher  school.  They  must  also  be  able 
to  ]Hay,  at  sight,  easy  pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of 
admission  is  eighteen ;  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
teen. On  entnmce,  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  instruction,  and,  if 
their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in  general,  receive  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  twenty-five  dollars,  which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the  authorities  of  the 
seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher  school,  with  private  lessons  from 
a  competent  teacher,  or  entrance  into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weis- 
senfels.    A  gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 

*  From  Bache*!  Education  in  Europe. 

t  At  MagdebnrK.  Halberstadt,  Vrtiut,  and  Welssenfbls. 

X  The  Rer.  Dr.  Hamiacb,  U)  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  kind  welcome  to  his  instltation,  and  t 
MS.  aocoont  of  iu  different  achools. 

I  The  directions  issued  by  the  provincial  aatboriUes  are,  that  thej  shall  have  a  stromr  cheat 
•Dd  eound  longst  not  to  be  too  ncar-sighied,  nor  deaf,  nor  infirm.  The  phyaidaa^  oeniflooie  mM 
rtirta  wiMtber  they  have  bad  the  meiMilea,  Ho. 
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preparation  of  pupils,  it8  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life  having  a  dif- 
ferent tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future  teacher  of  a  common' 
fschool. 

The  lulmission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director  gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes 
them  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral 
conduct,  to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  attendance  at 
study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  appointed  exercises,  due  exer- 
tion, neatness  in  their  habits,  and  exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  they  may  deal.  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for 
three  years  after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  edncation  and 
maintenance.  During  their  stay  at  the  seminary,  they  are  exempted  from 
military  service,  except  for  six  weeks.  In  fact,  this  service  usually  takes 
place  at  leaving  the  school,  and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The 
number  of  pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  Instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German,  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture,  hygiene,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music,  drawing,  and  writing.  Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term 
for  geography,  an  outline  of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The 
courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the  masters,  according  to  the 
supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  particular  branches,  the  whole  instruction 
being  given  by  the  four  tejichers.  The  director,  as  Is  customary  in  these 
schools,  takes  the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  or  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced  from  three  years  ' 
to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  teachers.  There  are,  probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense, 
and  the  fear  of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two  classes  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  and  in  the  second,  practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with 
it  In  the  preparatory  school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in  a  building 
near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty  pupils,  and  is  under  tho 
special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  1;he  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTIOK. 
FBEPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

II  OlaBB.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  inust  be  able  to  uarrato  with  propriety. 
Chridtiaa  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  niciuoi  y.  Four  hours 
weekly. 

I  Cliws.  Beading  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  KrurniiiAcher's  Biblo 
Catecliism.    Christian  doctrine.    ParaTalos  of  the  New  Testament.    Seven  hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  chisses  of  the  normal 
school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  explains  and  illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils, 
who  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out. 

NORMAL  80H00L. 

n  Class.  Beading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  ports ;  writing  catechet- 
ical exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hours. 

*  The  psyroentB  miide  by  the  pupils  are,  per  OQDuin,  for  instruction,  nine  dollara ;  ftir  dinner^ 
bnod  noi  included,  thirteen  doUan  and  flfty  cents ;  kxlgioi;,  three  doUars ;  waiting ud  nunijBg  la 
timu  of  sicknees,  one  dollar  and  aeventy-flve  cents ;  use  of  Ubracy,  fifty  cenls. 
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I  Oass.    Ck)ntiniiatioii  of  the  second  dam  course.    Two  hours. 

I  and  II  CUas.    Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther^s  Catechism.    Three  hoars. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed  method  of  lec- 
ture and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

GERMAK     LANGUAGE. 
FREPABATORT  SCHOOL. 

II  Oaas.    Exercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  delivery.    Descriptions  and  essays 
on  subjects  drawn  from  common  life:    Grammar.    Writing,  as  an  exorcise  in  cal- 


CgrapHy  and  orthography.    Nine  hours. 
I  Class.    Beading.  With  < 


A  v/»«>.  ^«<.%.^^^.  ^.v>x  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  revised.  Writ- 
ing,  as  in  the  seoona  class,    i^ine  hours. 

NORVAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Beadingj  with  explanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligraphy  and 
orthography.  Exercises  of  style.  A  composition  once  every  month,  i&says  from 
history,  geomiphy,  or  natural  histoiy.    CTrammar  revised.    Eight  hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exereisee  of  style.  Grammar  re- 
vised.   National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve  their  hand- 
writing.   Three  hours. 

MATHEMATICS. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.  ^ 

n  Class.    Arithmetic,  includiug  the  Rule  of  Three.    Three  hours. 

I  Class.  Arithmetic,  revised  and  extended.  Use  of  compass  aad  ruler.  Four 
houn. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Bovision  or  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  director 
Harnisch  has  himself  prepared  a  work  on  geometry  for  his  pupils.  The  ap- 
plications are  made  to  follow  the  principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses, 
the  greater  part  of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  prtsparation.  In  the  lessons  which  I  at- 
tended in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed  by  the  instructors,  and 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  by  the  pupils^  Considering  it  as 
the  means  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  for  supe 
nor  to  that  in  \vhich  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To  excm- 
pKfy  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  following  case  of  a  rccitiw 
tion  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The  equality  of  two  triangles,  when 
the  two  sides  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  in  one  are  equal  re- 
spectively to  the  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been 
shown  by  the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it.  An  application  of  the  theorem  was  at 
once  required,  tOkdetermining  the  distance  between  two  points,  one  of  which 
is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the  class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all 
were  able  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

COSMOLOGY    (WELTKUNDK). 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  dflss.  Elements  of  botany  and  zoology.  Excursions  for  piBctical  instruction 
in  the  former.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.    Three  hours. 

KORICAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Claas.    Bevision  of  the  above  studies.    Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Gasscs  united.  General  views  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  and  in- 
habitants.  One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.  Gardening  and  hygiene  (Gesundheiki- 
kunde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 
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The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  ar^  by  the  director. 
The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small,  and  the  whole  course  is 
chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future  teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge 
may  be  opened  to  them  by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated,  for  the 
most  part,  by  drawings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  schoolmasters,  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  gardening, 
and  also  practical  lessons  from  the  gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds. 
The  pupils  work  during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  tuni,  under  the 
direction  of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but  elementary 
instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted.  They  should,  perhaps,  be 
prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no  means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  re- 
vision by  persons  specudly  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  science 
thus  grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy  which, 
though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary ;  the  more  so  in  conveymg  such 
elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge  to  correct  or  modify  error  as  to 
fact  or  theory. 

SCIEMCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 
FRBPARATOBT  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on  teach- 
ing. They  attend  in  turn  the  daases  of  the  seminary*  sohoobi  two  hours  weekly,  bat 
take  no  part  in  teaohing. 

VOBXAL  SGBOOL. 

n  Class.    LiBSons  on  teaohing.  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hourR. 

I  Class.  Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  hours.  Visits  to  the  schools,  fivo 
hours.  Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  that 
department,  one  hour. 

1  and  II  Chisses  united.    Science  of  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching,  which  in  these 
schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance,  and  also  gives  a  portion  of 
the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  first  class. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  embraces 
two  courses,  each  of  a  year ;  the  first  being  devoted  chiefly  to  education  in 
general,  the  second  to  instruction  and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The 
director  remarks  of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  Team  by  it  to  stiy  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily  execute 
what  they  can  so  readily  describe ;  an  opinion  of  which  practice  can  alone 
show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  essential  should  be  removed.  The  general 
theory  of  education  is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  under  the 
head  of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are  de- 
scribed. The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real  use  is  had  in 
part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free  school,  the  burgher  school, 
and  the  dciif  and  dumb  school,  at  stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listen- 
ers, next  take  part  in  the  instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teach- 
lets,  and  lastly  instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teachingf,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the  seminary 
themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the  different  schools. 
Thus  tiie  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week  in  the  seminary  school,  the 
second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the  third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours. 
The  lower  class  attend  the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the 
highest  girls'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  each  class 
except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time,  and  visiting  each 

*  Hnrnisch's  Manual  of  Common  School  MatierB  (Handbuch  dea  VoIkB-achulweaena)  is  used  as 
atext-l)oolc. 

A  molt'  common  divli^ion  of  the  conrw  is  into  pedagoi^ca,  or  ttie  principles  of  edocation  and 
Instniction.  MethcKlics,  or  the  nrt  of  teiiohins^  tht;  system  or  methuas  of  educatinii,  to  which  a 
third  diviMon  i^  Miraotimca  u(tded,  called  didactics,  which  relalea  to  the  subjects  of  educaticm, 
(Schwarz  Erzichuug  und  Unterrichta  lehre). 
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dass  twiee  at  intervals.  The  upper  class  attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  the  free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  thehr 
time  in  each  of  the  classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  joar- 
nal  of  his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second  teacher. 
£ach  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  occupation  and  observations 
in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed  by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to 
which  it  refers,  and  is  then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  di- 
rector. The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their  classes.  By  these  ar- 
rangements, a  pupil  who  has  the  mental  qualities  essential  to  a  teacher  can- 
not fail  to  become  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  hts  profession.  Habits  of 
observation  are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  sertice  to  him  in  his  prac- 
tice, enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every  day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles^nd  methods,  a  small  number  of  the  children 
from  the  seminaiy  school  are  brought  into  the  class-room  of  the  seminary, 
and  are  examinca  upon  a  given  subject  by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class 
present  and  the  director  make  their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the 
exercise  terminates  by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  him- 
self, as  an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive  injury 
from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  subjects  of  the  lesson. 
The  children  having  retired,  the  different  members  of  the  class  make  their 
criticisms,  which  are  accepted  or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a 
conference  or  discussion  being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The 
character  of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the  class,  and  to  encourage 
or  wimonish  privately,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  her^  master  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  being  detained 
every  day  for  that  purpose.  The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  restore  the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand 
spoken  language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  Intelligibly  by 
mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every  schoolmaster  in 
this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in  schools  with  other  children, 
and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder  ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence 
from  home.  The  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the 
etitablishment,  but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels. 
The  object  U  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school,  the  pupils 
being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The  first  lesson  in  one  in  articula- 
tion. The  principle  of  this  instruction  is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up 
to  this  time"  the  system  has  not  been  fiiirly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I  visited 
struck  me  with  admiration ;  but  I  was  not  convinced  that  what  they  aimed 
at  WPS  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  their  principle  asserts.  The 
attempt  deserves,  however,  the  best  encouragement 

DRAWING. 
FRBPARATORT  80HOOL. 

The  two  dasses  niiited  for  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  same  oonrse  oontinaed. 

ikusic. 

FRBPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  (glasses  united  for  instraction  in  the  elements  of  mnsic.  Choral  singing. 
JnJ<traction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four  seo- 
tioufl.    Tiicy  are  also  tauglit  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instmction,  as  just  stated,  u  continued.    Theory  of  music.    Composition. 
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The  violin  is  taught.,  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exerdses  in  singiB|^  In 
the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  organ, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to  the  Prussito  schoolmaster,  as  enabling 
him  to  act  as  organist  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be 
situated.  So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in  vocal 
muBic,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispensable  to  admission 
into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  pupils  of 
the  seminaries,  in  general,  are  proficients  in  music.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many 
of  the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  was 
present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  in  which  the  teacher*  read, 
and  the  pupils  transflribed,  three  stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were 
required  to  compose  an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
a  hfth  of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a  bhick- 
board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the  air  which  he  had  composed,  the 
teacher  writing  the  music  meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
original.  A  second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourtli  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They  were  criti- 
cised by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by  the  former,  and  sung. 
The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour  united  for  choral  singing,  ui  which 
many  are  proficient,  the  teacher  leiiding  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  give 
opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  to  cultivate  it* 
In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  attention  from  more  important  matters,  which 
the  short  time  spent  at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to^  it  is  not 
much  encouraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  chnrge  of  specific 
departments  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  particular  implements  of  instruction. 
The  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  discipline, 
household  arrangements,  and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collec- 
tion. The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  scliools,  of  the  musical 
exercises,  books,  and  instruments ;  a  third,  of  the  students  when  assembled, 
especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  drawings,  copy-slips  for  writing, 
and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends  the  pupils  while  in  the  dwellir}g-house, 
and  also  at  meals.  These  teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones 
attached  to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The  dining- 
hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study,  according  as  the  pupils 
are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwelling,  the  two  Suildiugs  being  separated 
by  a  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected 
with  the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the  religious 
exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to  show  how  con- 
^stantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  their 
arduous  profession,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and, 
after  washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study  until 
breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is  recreation.  From 
eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  engaged  in  recitation,  listening  to  lec- 
tures, or  teaching.  From  twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation. 
From  one  until  hve  they  are  a^ain  in  school.  From  five  until  seven  or  half 
past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions  are  made  ^ith  a 
teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  winter,  there  is  recreation  until  six,  from 
six  to  eight  study,  and  from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playing 
on  the  violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At  hau 
past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire.    There  are  prayers 
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Qwmiin^  saad  eYemng,  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  they  have  half  of  the 
day  for  recreation*  and  in  summer  make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  min- 
erals. A  plaee  for  gymniistic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the 
hours  of  recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended  to.  They 
not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the  best  examples  are  con> 
stantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward  for  proficieney  or  good  conduct  is 
ih&  approbation  of  the  teachers;  the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismis- 
sion, their  disapprobation.  The  director  has,  also,  the  influence,  resulting 
from  his  power,  to  give  peeuniaiy  assistance  to  the  meritorious  while  in  the 
school,  and  to  secure  them  ffood  places  at  leaving  it.  The  ffreatest  harmony 
reigns  throughout  the  establishment  On  the  evemngs  of  Saturday,  tliere 
are  frequently  parties  in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  in- 
vited, uid  where  there  is  iisuallv  music  Those  who  have  acquaintances  in 
the  town  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but  the  places  of  visiting 
must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  Lb  most  essential  where  youn^  men,  at  the  time  of  life 
of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  mtellectual  pursuits,  and 
necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house.  They,  therefore,  have  gymnas- 
tic exercises  or  work  in  the  fields  or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods 
of  the  day  and  parts  of  the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that, 
unless  indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times,  when  the 
weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the 
sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn  acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is 
called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the  beginning  of 
June  untU  August,  the  second  from  September  to  Christmas,  and  the  tiiird 
from  January  to  May.  The  holidays  are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at 
Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter.  During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go 
home  to  their  friends.  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  results 
of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close  of  the  third  term, 
the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  is  held,  and 
none  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  unle^  fully  proficient  in  the 
courses  of  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined 
upon  the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography.  Those 
who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no  difficmty  in  obtaining 
employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the  most  promising  are  freauently  re- 
tained in  the  schools  of  the  institution  as  assistant  teachers,  unaer  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  director.  The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  im- 
portance in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Every  pupiC  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a  drawing,  or 
copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he  leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to  serve  in  such 
situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three  years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums 
in  lieu  of  this  service. 

The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director,  who  has  a  house- 
keeper under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided  at  a  common  table,  but  each 
person  furnishes  himself  with  breakfast  and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  there  is  meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except 
two.*  The  police  of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  bv  the  pupils  them^- 
selves.  The  members  of  tiie  second  class,  in  turn,  have  cnarge  of  the  police 
of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing  the  bell,  &e. ;  or 
these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have  fallen  under  censure.  The 
first  class  superintend  the  fires  and  out-of-door  work,  have  charge  of  the 


*  Tbe  ittimer  eoala  mftn  dollan  and  fifty  eetrts  per  ummn,  or  abonC  two  eetrts  and  a 
iHir  pv  day.    U  a  pupil  raealTes  no  itipeiid  fhwa  the  Inatitatioo,  he  is  chaigod  but  hair  thii 
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oellar,  store-room,  lavatory,  &o.  There  are  three  dormitories,  mder  the  genera] 
saperinteiuience  of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the  pm'poBe. 
The  bed  and  bedding  are  famished  by  the  pupik  at  entiwioe.  The  lodging  of 
these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and  clotliing,  of  the  plainest  sort — a  plainness 
which  puts  in  strong  relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cnltare 
afforded  by  the  institution.* 

The  following  additional  particulars  respecting  this  celebrated  semi- 
nary, are  gathered  from  a  full  description  by  Mr,  Kay,  in  his  "  Social 
Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  Europe,^^  Mr.  Kay's  visit 
to  the  institution  was  made  in  1846.  He  gives  prominence  to  some  fea- 
tures briefly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bache. 

All  candidates  for  admission  present  themselves  at  the  institution,  at  the 
annual  candidates'  examinations,  which  ore  conducted  by  the  director  and  pro- 
fessors, in  the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrate  for  the  county.  The  most 
able  and  forward  of  the  candidates  are  then,  s^ter  a  careful  examination,  elected 
and  admitted.  There  are  generally,  in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  some 
special  regulations,  limiting  this  choice  of  students  for  the  normal  (x>lleges.  Thus, 
the  regulations  of  the  province,  in  which  the  normal  college  of  WeisBcnfels  is 
situated,  prescribe,  that  ^'  no  short-sighted,  deaf,  or  feeble  candidates  shall  be 
admitted."  The  same  regulations  also  direct  the  examiners  to  give  a  preference 
to  those  candidates  who  have  a  broad  chest  and  a  good  voice.  They  also  forbid 
any  young  man  being  admitted  before  he  has  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
or,  **"  unless  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  good  character,  moral  habits,  and  unimpeach- 
able conduct." 

A  part  of  the  young  students  educated  in  the  Weisaenfels  institution  are  pre- 
pared for  admission  in  a  preparatory  normal  college,  situated  not  fiir  from  the 
principal  establishment.  This  preparatory  institution  contains  about  sixty  boys, 
most  of  whom  are  destined  for  reception  into  the  principal  college.  Some  of 
them,  however,  make  such  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  preparatory  institution,  as  to  be  able  to  present  themselves  at  the 
annual  examination  for  diplomas,  without  going  through  the  normal  college  at 
all.  The  course  of  study  at  this  preparatory  school  b  of  two  years'  duration. 
The  boys,  who  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  and  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  education,  enter  it  about  the  end  of  their  fifteenth  year,  after  leaving  the 
primary  parochial  schools.  There  are  two  classes  in  this  school.  The  first  class 
is  intended  for  the  boys  during  their  first  year's  residence  in  the  establishment, 
the  second  contains  all  those  who  have  spent  more  than  one  year  in  the  estab- 
lishment 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  this  preparatory  school  are : 
religious  instruction.  Scripture  history;  composition;  a  clear  pronunciation  in 
reading  and  speaking ;  arithmetic,  writing,  the  German  language ;  agriculture 
and  farming ;  drawing ;  singing,  the  violin,  and  piano-forto. 

The  subjectft  of  instruction  in  the  st^cond  class  are :  religious  instruction,  Scrip- 
ture history.  Scriptural  interpret^Uion  ;  the  German  language ;  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  drawing ;  choral  singing, 
the  violin,  the  piano-forte ;  and  exercises  in  teaching. 

It  often  happened,  that  many  young  men  vi'ho  had  presented  themselves  at 
those  entrance  examinations  have  been  rejected,* as  not  having  made  sufficient 
progress  in  their  studies,  even  when  there  still  remained  several  unoccupied 
vacancies  in  the  establishment,  which  the  director  was  desirous  of  filling  up.  But 
the  maxim  in  Prussia  is,  that  it  is  better  to  ha^'c  no  teacher,  than  to  have  an 
incapable  or  an  immoral  one. 

Ajs  soon  as  a  candidate  has  been  admitted  into  the  Weisscnfels  College,  he  is 
required,  with  the  approbation  of  his  parent^  or  guiirdiau,  to  bind  himself  by 
writing. 

*  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  Is  but  about  twenty -eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  enables  him  to  liv^very  com- 
fortably, and  to  maintain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par  with  the  burgher  autliorUies,  the  cler< 
^ymaa,  district  judge,  &c. 
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< 
Iflt  Dning  the  firat  three  yean  alter  leaving  the  normal  ooDege,  to  aooept 
amy  situatioo  in  the  ooiuity  in  which  the  oollege  is  situated,  to  which  he  shonld 
be  proeented  by  the  county  magietrates ;  and  anring  these  three  yeanij  to  avoid 
ail  engagements  which  would  prevent  him  fulfilling  this  condition. 

2d.  Ef  he  should  not,  during  the  first  three  years,  aooept  any  situation  whiob 
the  oounty  magistrates  offer  him  as  soon  as  it  is  ofiered,  to  repay  to  the  college 
mU  the  outlay  which  was  made  by  the  institution,  while  he  remained  there,  upon 
his  maintenance  and  education. 

The  Prussian  government  has,  however,  enacted,  that  as  long  as  any  candi- 
date, who  has  been  educated  at  one  of  the  normal  colleges  of  a  oounty,  is  unpro- 
vided with  a  situation,  neither  the  oounty  magistrates  nor  any  parochial  commit- 
tee, nor  any  patron  of  a  private  school,  shall  elect  any  other  person  as  a  teacher, 
even  although  such  person  shall  have  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  to 
be  a  teacher. 

The  above-mentioned  regulations  are  intended  to  prevent  unprincipled  ^men 
making  use  of  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  college,  merely  for  their  own 
advancement  m  life,  without  any  intention  of  ever  acting  as  teachers  in  the  paro- 
«hj^  schools  of  the  county ;  to  prevent  the  young  men  commencing  to  teach, 
befive  they  have  satisfied  the  magistrates  of  their  fitness  and  capability ;  and  to 
oblige  the  young  and  unpracticed  teachers  to  begin  their  labors  in  the  worse  paid 
and  poorer  situations,  firom  which  they  are  afterward  advanced  to  the  more  im- 
portant and  lucrative  posts,  if  they  prove  themselves  deserving  of  such  advance- 
ment. Were  it  not  for  the  former  of  these  two  regulations,  the  poorer  situations 
would  never  be  filled,  while  the  worse  paid  teachers  would  seldom  have  any 
hopes  of  any  advancement ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  latter,  unprincipled  men 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  tiie  gratuitous  education  of  the  college  in 
order  to  prepare  for  more  lucrative  situations  than  those  which  the  teachers  gener 
ally  occupy  during  the  first  three  years  after  obtaining  their  diplomas. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  students  paid  nothing  for  their  lodffings  or  dinners  *, 
but  they  provided  &eir  own  bread  and  milk  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  for 
dinner,  if  they  wished  to  eat  bread  with  their  meat  I  inquired,  if  they  could 
have  what  they  liked  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  but  the  answer  was,  ''  No ;  we 
only  aUow  milk  and  bread,  as  we  wish  to  accustom  them  to  the  plainest  &re,  that 
they  may  never  find  the  change  from  the  normal  college  to  the  village  school  a 
change  for  the  worse ;  but  always  one  for  the  better."  The  young  men  furnished 
themselves  with  all  the  necessary  class-books ;  but  their  instruction  was  entirely 
'gratuitous ;  and,  I  believe,  that  the  sum  total,  which  a  young  student  had  to  pay 
annually,  excluaive  of  the  cost  of  bread  and  milk  for  breakf^ts  and  suppers,  and 
of  his  clothes,  did  not  exceed  three  pounds,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
young  men,  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  society,  entering  the  college,  and  being 
educated  there  for  the  teachers'  profession. 

All  the  household  duties  (except  preparing  meals,  making  fires,  and  cleaning 
the  house)  were  performed  in  turn  by  the  young  students  themselves.  Each 
young  man  had  his  appointed  days,  when  he  was  expected  to  ring  the  bell  for  the 
different  lectures  and  meals,  to  bring  the  letters  from  the  poet,  to  attend  the  sick, 
to  carry  the  director's  dinner  to  his  room,  to  light  the  lamps,  &c.,  &c.  By  the 
performance  of  these  humble  duties,  and  by  their  labor  in  the  gardens,  where 
they  cultivate  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household,  they  leam  to  combine 
simplicity  and  humility  with  high  mental  attainments ;  and  are  taught  to  sympa- 
thize widi  the  peasant  class*,  with  whom  they  are  afterward  called  upon  to  min- 
gle, and  to  w^hom,'  it  is  the  principal  duty  of  their  lives,  to  render  them  good 
'  counsellors,  instructors,  and  friends. 

In  summer,  the  first  and  second  class  of  the  students,  attended  each  by  a  pro- 
feasor,  make  long  walks  into  the  country  to  botanize,  for  botany  is  studied  care- 
fully by  all  the  teachers  in  Prussia,  as  &icy  are  required  to  teach  at  least  the 
elements  of  this  science  to  the  children  in  the  country  parishes,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  some 
of  those  wonders  of  creation,  by  which  they  are  more  immediately  surrounded. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  musical  part  of  the  education  of  Prus- 
sian teachers,  and  the  proficiency  attained  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  was  present 
«t  an  exercise  in  musical  composition  in  the  Weissenfels  College.    It  was  tha 
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MOimd  claM  that  was  ezamined,  so  that  I  did  not  aee  what  the  aMit  pnfioienl 
•todiiiita  were  eapaUe  of  performing.  The  musical  profeswr  wrote  upon  a  Uaok- 
board  a  oouplet  from  ui  old  German  song,  whieh  he  requested  the  students  to 
set  to  musio.  In  ten  minutes  this  was  done,  and  though  eyery  composition  was 
not  equally  good,  yet,  oat  of  a  class  of  twenty,  I  haye  six  difl&rent  pieces  of 
music,  the  compositions  of  six  of  the  students,  which  deserve  no  little  praise  Cor 
their  hann<my  and  beauty.  The  director  afterward  assembled  all  the  pfofesKua 
and  students  of  the  college,  in  the  hall,  that  I  might  hear  them  sing  some  of  their 
national  songs  together.  The  performance  was  most  admirable ;  the  expression, 
time,  and  precision,  with  which  they  manased  the  great  body  of  sound,  which 
they  created,  was  quite  wonderful.  My  readers  must  remember,  that  eyery  Ger- 
man child  commences  to  leam  singing  as  aooa  as  it  enteri  a  scliocd,  ot,  in  other 
words,  when  it  is  fiye  or  six  years  of  age ;  that  the  young  students  continue  tha 
practice  of  singing  and  clumting  from  six  years  of  age,  until  the  time  when 
they  enter  the  normal  colleges ;  and  tiiat  during  their  residence  there  they  daily 
practice  the  most  difficult  musical  exercises,  besides  learning  three  musical  instnt- 
ments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  they  attain  yery  remarkable  prafio- 
iency.  I  haye  mentioned  seyeral  times  that  every  teacher  in  the  normal  coUegea 
in  PruaMa  (and  the  same  is  the  case  throughout  Grermany)  is  obliged  to  leam  the 
violin  and  die  organ.  They  are  required  to  know  how  to  play  the  violin,  in  order 
with  it  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  ^iidren  in  the  parochial  schools,  as  the  Ger* 
mans  think  the  children  can  not  be  taught  properly  how  to  modulate  their  voices, 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument  They  are  required  to  leam  the  oigan 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  now  explain. 

The  German  teachers,  as  I  have  before  shown,  have  almost  always  some  duties 
to  perform,  in  ccxmection  with  their  respective  places  of  religious  worship.  If  the 
teflK^er  is  a  Romanist,  he  is  expected  to  attend  upon  the  [Hriests,  to  play  the 
organ,  and  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing.    K  he  is  a  Protestant,  he  has  to 

S've  out  the  hymns,  to  play  the  orsan,  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing,  and  if 
e  clergyman  should  be  prevented  officiating  by  ilhiesi,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  read  the  prayers,  and  in  some  oases  also  to  read  a  sermon. 
This  connection  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  religions  ministers  is  very  important, 
as  it  raises  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  creates  a  union 
and  a  sympathy  between  the  clergy  and  the  schoolmasters. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fit  the  teachers  for  these  piarodhial  duties,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  a  double  attention  to  their  musical  education,  and  par- 
ticularly to  render  themselves  proficient  upon  the  organ. 

Hence  a  traveler  will  find,  in  each  of  the  Grerman  teachers'  colleges,  two  or 
three  organs,  and  three,  four,  and  sometimes  six  piano-fortes,  for  they  commence 
with  practicmg  on  this  latter  instrument,  and  afterward  proceed  to  practice  on 
the  oigan. 

'niey-faad  two  OT^f/um  in  the  Weissenfels  Institution;  one  in  the  great  lecture 
hall,  and  another  in  one  of  the  largest  of  their  lecture  rooms. 

As  I  have  abeady  mentioned,  time-tables  were  hung  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  establishment,  showing  how  the  different  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  employed. 
Before  visiting  any  of  the  classes,  the  director  took  me  to  one  of  these  tables,  and 
said,  **  Tou  will  see  firom  that  table,  how  all  the  classes  are  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  you  can  choose  wnich  yon  will  visit."  In  this  manner,  I  chose 
several  classes  one  after  the  other,  by  refbning  to  the  table ;  and  I  invariably 
found  ihem  pursuing  their  allotted  work  with  diUiffecice,  order,  and  quiet. 

T^e  education  of  the  young  students,  during  their  three  years'  residence  in  the 
training  college,  is,  as  I  have  said,  gratuitous.  The  young  men  are  only  required 
to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  board.  Even  this  small  expenditure  is,  in 
many  cases,  defrayed  for  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorest  young  men  to  enter 
the  teachers'  profession  *,  for  the  Prussians  think,  that  a  teacher  ofthe  poor  ought 
to  be  a  man,  who  can  throughly  qrmpathize  with  the  peasants,  and  who  can 
associate  with  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and  that  no  one  is  so  well  able  to 
do  so  as  he,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  peasant,  and  who  has  personally 
experienced  all  the  wants,  troubles  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  the  aimple  pleas- 
ures of  a  peasant's  li£B.  For  these  reasons,  they  have  endeavored  in  many 
wsyBf  to  fiM^tate  the  admiasion  of  peasants  into  the  teachers'  profession.    They 
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hsve  iMUidod,  in  the  mtptrif  aehooUy  a  great  niunber  of  free  places,  whioh  aM 
NMrved  ezprenly  for  boys  of  the  poorest  olaBsea,  who  are  unable  to  pay  any  thing 
ior  oontinaing  their  edueation,  beyond  the  course  M  the  primaiy  schools.  llieM 
■laees  are  generally  avrarded  to  the  most  advanced  of  the  poorer  scholars,  who 
iMTe  eredit&y  poawd  through  aU  the  olinses  of  a  primary  sohod,  and  who  are 
desiroos  of  parming  their  education  still  ftirther.  Tliis  liberal  and  eicellcnt  plan 
enables  a  young  man,  howerer  poor,  to  prepare  himself  lor  the  admissicm  exam- 
inations of  the  normal  colleges. 

B«t  even  if  a  young  peassnt  is  enabled  to  enter  a  normal  college,  there  is  stiH 
the  expense  of  m^dntaining  himself  there:  and  this,  unless  proVuied  for,  would, 
in  the  case  of  most  peasants,  be  an  effisctoai  bar  to  his  entering  the  teachers'  pro- 
feanon.  To  obriate  this  difficulty,  the  Prussians  have  founded,  in  each  of  their 
forty-two  normal  oi^lcgee,  a  certain  number  of  what  are  called  ttifendim.  Ihese 
stipeadia  correspond  with  the  fonndatbns  at  our  poblic  schools.  They  are  en- 
dowed places,  intended  for  poor  and  deserving  young  men,  who  would  not,  with- 
out them,  bo  able  to  bear  the  onall  expenses  of  residence  in  these  institutions. 
Hmsb  foondsticns  or  endowments  are  created,  sometimes  by  charitable  individn- 
ak,  sometimes  by  municipal  corponrtioos,  and  sometimes  by  the  government,  but 
the  object  of  them  is  always  Uie  same,  viz. ;  the  assistance  of  very  poor  young 
men  of  promising  abilities,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  teachers'  profession, 
but  who  would  not  be  able  to  aspire  to  it  without  such  aanstanoe.  There  are  ten 
U  these  foondsticna  in  the  Weiaa^els  Institution,  varying  in  amount,  and  created, 
some  by  the  municipal  anthorities  of  Weissenfels  and  other  towns  in  the  province, 
and  othen  by  private  individuals. 

The  principal  part  of  their  instruction  in  pedagc^  is  reserved  for  iheir  third 
year's  residence  in  the  normal  college.  They  thni  b^gin  to  practice  teaching  at 
regular  hours.  One  or  two  of  the  students,  who  have  passed  two  years  in  the 
establishment,  are  sent  daily  into  each  of  the  five  daaes  of  the  model  school, 
each  of  which  olnwirs  has  a  separate  class-room  aaiigned  to  it,  where  one  of  the 
&ve  trained  teachers  of  the  model  school  is  always  engaged  in  instruction.    Under  a 

the  superintendence,  and  subject  to  the  criticism  and  Mvice  of  these  able  teach- 
ers, the  yonnff  students  make  their  first  attempts  in  daas  teaching.  After  they 
have  attended  these  dasMS  for  some  months  and  have  gained  a  certain  profic- 
iency in  class  management  and  direction,  they  are  allowed  bv  turns  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  classes  of  the  other  echool  for  children,  which  is  attad^ed  to  the 
institution.  Here  they  are  left  more  at  liberty,  and  are  subjected  to  no  other  mw' 
veiUanes  than  that  of  the  casual  Y'mtM  of  the  director,  or  one  of  the  superior  pro- 
fessors, who  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  school,  to  see  how  the  students  manage 
their  elanioB,  and  what  progresi  they  make  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  aSo 
attend,  during  their  thira  veer's  residence,  regular  leoturea  mven  by  the  director 
on  peoagogy ;  indeed,  their  principal  employment  during  their  lart  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  colle^  is  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  the  theory  and 
practioe  of  this  difficult  art.  With  what  success  these  labors  are  attendeid,  all 
will  bear  witness  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  mtelllgent  and  aimple 
manner,  in  which  the  Prussian  teadiers  convey  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
parochial  schools.  There  are  none  of  the  lou<£  and  illogical  discourses,  or  of  the 
unconnected  and  meaningless  questions,  whicn  may  Se  heard  in  many  of  our  % 
schools ;  but  the  teacher's  quiet  and  pleasant  manner,  the  logical  sequency  of  his 
questions,  the  deamesB  and  simplicity  with  which  be-  expounds  difficulties,  the 
quickness  of  his  eye  in  detecting  a  pupil  who  does  not  understand  him,  or  who  is 
inattentive,  and  the  obedience  of  the  diildren,  never  accompanied  with  any  symp- 
tom of  fear,  show  at  once,  that  the  Prussian  teacher  is  a  man  thoroughly  ao- 
cuainted  with  his  profession,  and  who  knows  how  to  instruct  without  creating 
dianat,  and  how  to  command  respect  without  exciting  fear.  ^ 

There  are  three  vacations  every  year  in  the  Weissenfels  College :  one  in 
August  of  three  weeks,  one  at  Christmas  of  two  weeks,  and  one  at  Easter  of 
throe  days'  duration.  Prevmus  to  each  vacation,  the  young  men  are  called  to- 
gether, when  the  director  reads  aloud  a  paper,  containing  the  opinions  of  himself 
and  tiie  professorB  of  the  abilities,  industry,  and  character  of  eacn  student  Bach 
young  man  ia  then  required  to  write  out  the  judgment,  which  has  been  passed 
iqpoB  himself.    These  copies  are  signed  by  the  diraotor,  and  are  carried  home  bj 
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the  young  men  to  be  ahown  to  their  relatives.  The  fltadents  are  required  to  pre- 
sent these  copies  to  their  religious  ministers  and  to  their  parents,  and  to  okrtam 
their  signatures,  as  a  proof  that  they  hare  seen  them.  They  are  then  brongfai 
back,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  to  the  normal  college,  and  are  delivered  up  to 
the  director,  that  he  may  be  satisfied,  by  the  signatores,  that  their  firiends  and 
religions  minister  have  seen  and  examined^them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shovr 
how  great  a  stimulus  to  exertion  these  written  oharaoters  afford. 

The  following  regulations  are  a  literal  translation  of  some,  which  are  oontained 
in  a  published  description  of  the  Weissenfels  Institution,  which  was  pot  into  my 
hands  by  the  director. 

^  Since  the  state  considers  the  education  of  good  teachers  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  it  requires  that  all  young  students  shall  be  removed  from  the 
establidmient,  concerning  whom  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  not  become 
efficient  schoolmasters.  Hie  following  regulations  are  therefore  made  on  this 
point: 

'^  If  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
professors  of  the  normal  college,  that  any  one  of  the  students  does  not  possess 
sufficient  abili^,  or  a  proper  disposition,  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  he  must 
be  dismissed  from  the  establishment  But  if  only  three  of  the  professon  are  of 
tiiis  opinion,  and  the  fourth  differs  from-  them,  they  must  inform  the  provisional 
authorities  of  their  disagreement,  and  these  higher  authorities  must  decide. 
Should  the  unfitnees  of  any  student  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  be  evident, 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year's  residence  in  the  normal  college,  the  director 
must  inform  the  young  man's  firiends  oi  this  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  remove  him  at  once. 

'^  If  any  student  leaves  the  institution  without  permission  before  the  end  of  his 
three  years'  course  of  study,  and  yet  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  he  ean  not  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  for  diplomas  sooner  than  the  young  men  who  entered 
the  normal  college  when  he  did. 

""  In  cases  of  theft,  open  (^^position  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establish- 
ment, and,  in  general,  in  all  cases  of  offenses  which  merit  expulsion  ih>m  the  od- 
lege,  the  superior  authorities,  or  provincial  committee,  must  carry  such  expulsion 
into  execution." 

When  the  young  m^  have  completed  their  three  years'  course  of  stndv  in  the 
Weissenfels  College,  they  can  present  themselves  for  examination  for  a  diploma. 
Until  a  student  has  gaineid  a  diploma,  he  can  not  instruct  in  any  school,  or  in  any 
private  family.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  procured  one,  serves  to  assure  every 
one  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  right  performance  of  his  duties.  If  he  can  show  this 
certificate,  mnted  by  impartial  and  learned  men,  after  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  claimant,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  man  to  bo  trusted  and  to  be 
honored.  It  assures  them  that  he  entered  the  Weissenfels  College  with  a  high 
character,  that  he  maintained  it  while  there,  and  that  he  has  attains  that  amount 
of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  all  elementary  school  teachers. 

A  young  man  who  has  not  been  educated  in  the  Weissenfels  College  may 
obtain  a  diploma  if  he  can  pass  the  examination,  and  can  furnish  the  county 
magistrates  with  the  following  certificates : 

1st.  A  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  in  perfect  health,  and  has  a  sound 
constitution. 

3d.  An  account  of  his  past  life  composed  by  himself. 

3d.  Certificates  ttrom  the  civil  magistrate  of  his  native  town  or  village,  and 
from  the  rclieious  minister  under  whose  care  he  has  grown  up,  of  the  blameless 
character  of  nis  past  life,  and  of  his  fitness,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
to  take  a  teacher's  situation. 

The  Committee  of  examiners  at  the  Weissenfels  Institution  consists  of  Dr.  Zer- 
rener,  the  educational  councillor  (schulrath)  of  the  provincial  school  committee 
under  which  the  normal  college  is  ranged ;  of  Dr.  Weiss,  the  educational  coun- 
cillor (schulrath)  of  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  Weissenfels  is  situated ;  and 
of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  nonnal  college. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  professors  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
educational  councillors ;  and  when  it  is  over,  the  young  men  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, marked  "1,"  **2,"  or  ^'3,"  according  to  their  merits.    Only  those  wbe 
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fhe  first  kind,  or  thote  mariied  '*  1,"  are  oapable  of  being  definitely  ap- 
pointed to  a  school ;  those  who  obtain  either  of  the  other  kind  of  diplomas,  oan 
only  take  a  situation  on  trial  ibr  one  or  two  yean ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
are  obliged  to  return  again  to  the  normal  college,  and  to  be  re-examined,  when 
they  again  receive  diplomas,  marked  according  to  their  merits,  as  before.  Until 
a  yoang  man  haa  obtained  a  diploma  ^^Ij**  he  can  not  obtain  an  independent  8ita< 
ation,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man  returns  three  or  four  times  to 
the  normal  college  ere  he  can  obtain  a  permanent  appointment  as  a  teacher. 

The  examinations  at  the  Weissenfels  College  are  very  strict,  and  lost  for  two 
days.  The  yonng  men  are  examined  both  viva  voce  and  also  by  writing  in  all 
tlie  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  college  and  the  examinations  are  rendered  all 
the  more  imposing  by  the  presence  of  tlie  two  representatives  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Religious  instruction,  history,  (both  sacred  and  pitjfane,) 
music,  (both  theoretical  and  practical,)  geography,  (both  topographical  and  phj's 
ieal,)  grammar,  arithmetic,  mental  calculation,  mathematics,  botany,  natural  his- 
tory, and  particularly  pedagogy,  are  the  subjects  of  this  searching  investigation. 
If  tlie  young  candidate  passes  it  creditably,  his  diploma  is  signed  by  the  two 
representatives  of  the  Minister,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  establishment ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  is  a  member  of  the  profession  of  teachers.  His  Ions 
course  of  study  is  then  at  an  end ;  the  continual  examinations  to  which  he  had 
bei-n  previously  subjected  arc  passed.  He  is,  from  that  moment,  the  recognized 
servant  ot  his  country,  which  protects  him  and  encourages  his  eflurts. 

But  even  after  a  teacher  has  obtained  his  diploma  marked  ^^  1,"  and  after  he 
has  been  appointed  to  a  permanent  situation,  the  directors  and  professors  of  the 
college  do  not  lose  sight  of  him. 

If  they,  or  the  inspectors  of  the  county  court,  perceive  that  a  teacher,  after 
leaving  the  college,  neglects  to  continue  his  education,  or  that  he  has  ibrgottcn 
any  of  the  knowledge  or  skill  he  had  acquired  when  tliere,  they  require  him  to 
return  to  the  college  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  where  he  is  made  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  intended  for  the  regular  students.  The 
couaty  magistrates  are  empowered  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  fiunily,  and 
for  the  management  of  his  schools,  during  the  time  of  his  re8iden<5o  in  the 
college. 

The  director  of  the  college  is  directed  to  make  at  least  one  tour  of  inspection 
every  y(*ar  through  the  whole  of  the  district,  for  which  his  normal  college  edu- 
cates teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  progress  and  attainments,  and  of  making  inquiries  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher,  who  have  been  educated  in  his  college. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  how  these  di^srent  regulations  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  teachers'  profession  in  Prussia,  and  to  gain  for  them 
the  estimation  and  respect  of  society.  As  it  is  laid  down  in  one  of  the  circular 
rescripts  of  the  Prussian  government, "  the  chief  end  of  calling  the  teachers  back  *        j 

to  the  normal  colleges  at  intervals,  is  to  increase  the  earnestness,  zeal,  and  enthu-  ^ 

aiasm  of  the  teachers  in  their  duties ;  to  regulate  and  peifect  the  character  of  the  i 

tcsching  in  the  village  schools;    to  produce  more  and  more  conformity  and  ' 

agreement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  schools :  to  make  the  teach- 
ers look  upon  the  normal  college  as  their  common  home,  and  the  place  to  which 
they  may  all  apply  for  advice,  assistance,  and  encounigement ;  to  make  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  better  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  education  of  teach- 
ers which  particularly  require  their  attention,  and  which  are  necessary  to  form  J 
efficient  village  school  teachers ;  to  inspire  the  profissors  of  the  normal  college 
with  a  constant  seal  in  the  improvement  of  the  district  in  which  their  college  is 
situated ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  young  students  of  the  normal  college,  f>om 
their  first  entrance  into  it,  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  about  to  engage."  Every  one  knows  Hint  any  person,  who  is  officiating 
as  teacher,  must  necessarily  be  a  learned  and  moral  man.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  has  passed  through  a  long  course  of  education  in  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion, continuing  ftvm  his  siidh  to  his  twentieth  year  ;  that  he  has  passed  two  or 
three  different  severe  examinations  with  honor ;  that  he  is  well  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  religion,  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
in  the  ontlinea  of  miiveml  history,  in  geography,'  and  in  arithmetic ;  that  he  is  a 
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eood  anger  and  chanter ;  that  he  can  play  the  organ,  piano-forte,  and  Tiolai  s 
he  IB  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  phyaicd  seiencea,  with  natural  fa 
and  botany ;  and  that  he  is  profoundly  TeiBed  in  the  sdenoe  which  m 
peculiarly  his  own,  vix.,  that  of  pedagogy.    I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  no 
nnoommon  thing.for  a  Proasian  teacher  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  \angaagBf 
that  very  many  speak  and  read  French  fluently,  and  tiiat  not  a  few  can  also,  aft 
least,  read  English.    Now,  I  do  not  ask  whether  we  have  a  class  of  viUag^^ 
teachers  who  can  be  compared  to  these  men,  for  it  would  be  ridionlons  to  put 
such  a  question ;  but,  I  ask,  have  we  oiiy  set  of  teachers  in  the  country,  wl&o,  in 
general  attainments,  can  bear  comparison  with  them  ?    Very  few  of  the  masters 
of  our  private  schools  are  gentlemen  who  have  been  educated  at  our  universities  ; 
but  of  even  those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  our  great  seats  of  kamingy  I 
would  ask  any  university  man,  whether  one  man  in  ten  receives  any  thing  like  so 
general  an  education  as  the  Prussian  schoohnasters  must  have  obtained,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination  for  diplomas  ?    Do  the  students  aft  cur 
universities  generally  learn  any  thing  of  church  history,  of  music,  or  of  i^ysiea] 
geography  ?    Do  ihey  learn  even  ue  outlines  of  univ^aal  history  ?    Are  Uiey 
acquainted  with  botany  or  natural  history  ?    Do  many  study  carefully  the  histocy 
of  their  own  country  or  its  geography  7    Do  any  of  them  know  any  thiiiff  ci 
pedagogy  7    If  not,  wham  shiul  we  find  a  class  of  teachers  of  even  the  children 
of  our  gentry  nearly  so  highly  ednoiUed  as  the  Ptosaian  perodhial  sehnolmnatefs  f 


SEMINARY 

POB 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS,* 

AT  BERUN,  W  PRUSSIA* 


Thts  ia  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its  objects  are 
decbired  to  be— finit,  to  edacate  teachers  for  the  city  schools ;  second,  to 
enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  vocation,  by  providing  them  with  lec- 
tures, and  with  a  library;  and  third,  to  enable  canoidates  for  the  ministry  to 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
Bubseqaently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be  furnished  are,  in  general,  o( 
the  grade  required  for  the  burgher  schools.  This,  with  its  location  in  the 
city,  renders  the  general  plan  of  this  school  different  from  that  already  de- 
Bcribed.  The  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal 
schools  prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what  no 
regulation  can — ^namely,  infuses  the  projper  spiriL  Hence,  there  will  always 
be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  x>f  these  institutions,  which  may 
not,  however,  be  essential 

The  director  of  this  seminaryf  is  also  the  head  of  the  school  of  practice 
attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are,  besides  him,  eight  teachers 
for  both  the  school  and  seminary.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty 
in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being  accommoda- 
tions but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings.  It  is  an  important 
question  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the  pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house 
studl  be  adopted  in  these  institutions,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly 
solved,  both  at  Weissenfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the 
method  of  collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to  dwell 
apart 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certificates,  age,  and 
qualification,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  UJcing  as  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion the  attainments  of  pupils  from  the  preparatory  department  Thus, 
eighteen  years  is  the  general  age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  pre- 
sent to  the  school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  moral  conduct, 
of  ffood  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians  will  support  them  while 
at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  expected  to  be  prepared  for  examina- 
tion on  the  pnncipal  parts  of  the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs ;  to  express 
themselves  correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language ;  to  understand  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and  the  elements  of  form  in  geom- 
etry ;  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography  and  history;  to  know 
the  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  music.  The  school  does  not  profesnedly  maintain  any  pupil  while  receiv- 
ing inatruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the  second  ^ear  who  are  men- 
torious,  and  makes  a  further  advance  to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  calling4 

*  From  Bached  Educatloo  In  EiiropA 

t  Dr.  Plwlorwcg. 

i  Thb  maty  amoont  to  ■Izty  dollaiB  yearly.  The  boaidera  at  tha  aehool  pav  but  three  doOais 
n  flfttrty^ovMi  oenta  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An  entroaoe  fee  of  twdra  doUaia  ia  paldi 
wbiok  cxeBBpla  the  pupil  ftomftirther  chaises  tat  imtniollon. 
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The  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration,  of  which  the  first  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments  of  the  pupil ;  the  second 
is,  in  part.,  devoted  to  tcacliing,  hut  under  the  inspection  of  the  director ;  and 
the  third  is  mainly  filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, or  oUiers  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to  secure  a 
due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  and  next.,  to  make 
practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in  their  art  ai-e  made  under 
close  6uper\dsion ;  and  subsequently,  the  independent  teaching  afiVirds  then 
opportunities  for  comparing  the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated 
in  the  lectures  at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation ;  and  the  com- 
munication of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their  observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  at 
Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a  difterent  form.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  names  of  me  branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of 
the  classes,  the  third  class  being  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  class  is  a 
year  in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  from 
two  in  tlie  afternoon  until  four  for  tlie  second  and  third  classes,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  first  class  receive  their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Salunhiy.  Wed- 
nesday is  a  hjUf-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  ^ven  by  a  clergyman.  The  physical  educa- 
tion is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young  men,  at  least  m  case  of  those 
who  live  out  of  the  seminary.  The  school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already 
described,  in  the  means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philoMophy  and 
natural  history,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  collec- 
tions of  the  university. 

TABLE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTIOK  OF  TIME  AMOKG  THE  DIFFERE5T  EMFL0YMEHT8 

AT  THE  BERLIN  SEMIITARY. 


Bal^ectB  of  study,  he. 


Pedagogy  

Practice 

Relis:ioii9  Instruction 

The<ir v  of  Music 

Vocal  Music 

Germnn  Language... 

Rending 

Arithmetic 

Geomt'trv 

Geograpny  

History 

Zoolou:y , 

Mineralogy  

Physics 

Drawing  

Writing 

"Playing  tlie  Violin.., 
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First 
Class. 


2 
1 
1 


Second 


4 
2 
1 
S 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
o 

2 
1 
3 


Tbinl 
01:1X1. 


8 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 


The  method  of  inatniction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly  bv  lecture, 
mih  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  followed  in  the  matbematical 
bnunchcs. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

FOR 

VBMALE   TEACHERS  IN   PRU8SU 


*    The  school  system  of  Prassia,  as  well  as  the  European  system  of  publie 
instraction  generally,  is  defective  in  its  provision  for  female  education  be- 
yond the  lowest  grades  of  schools.     While  boys  are  highly  instructed  in 
language,  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
public  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  girls,  except  those  of  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  classes,  are  entirely  neglected.     This  has  had  the  cB'ect 
to  open  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and  intellec- 
tual capabilities  of  the  two  sexes— has  weakened  the  power  and  influence 
of  woman  on  society — has  narrowed  tlie  circle  of  a  mother's  teaching  at 
borne,  and  shut  her  out  from  tlie  wide  and  appropriate  field  of  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  in  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.    The 
most  valuable  contribution  now  making  by  our  American,  and  especially 
our  New  England  experience,  to  the  advancement  of  public  education,  is 
the  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  every  girl,  rich  or  poor,  and 
whatever  may  be  her  destination  in  life,  an  education  which  shall  corres- 
pond, ia  amount  and  adaptation,  to  that  given  to  boys  in  the  same  school — 
and  particularly,  to  such  -as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste,  and  character, 
an  appropriate  training  for  the  employment  of  teaching.    Our  experience 
has  shown  not  only  the  capacity  of  woman,  but  her  superiority  to  the 
male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and  primary  instruction, — not  only 
as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and  the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools, 
but  as  assistants  in  schools  of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and 
as  principal  teachers,  with  special  assistance  in  certain  studies,  in  country 
schools  generally.    Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  insthictive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater  tact  in 
their  management,  their  talent  for  conversational  teaching,  and  quickness 
in  apprehending  the  difHculties  which  embarrass  a  young  mind,  and  their 
powers,  when  properly  developed,  and  sustained  by  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  of  governing  even  the  most  wild  and  stubborn  dispositions  by 
raild  and  moral  influences — are  now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most 
experienced  educators.    Let  this  great  fact  be  once  practically  and  gen- 
emlly  recognized  in  the  administration  of  public  schools  in  Europe,  and 
let  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  on  a  thorough 
and  liberal  scale,  as  is  now  done  for  young  men,  and  a  change  will  pass 
over  the  whole  face  of  society. 

Until  within  ten  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 
empbyment  of  teacbingr.  except  in  ceitain  convents  of  the  Catholic 
ehorch,  where  the  self-iieny  ing  life  which  Uie  rules  of  their  establishment 
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require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an  admirable 
paration  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the  eisters  are  called 
upon  to  perform  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  board- 
ing-schools connected  with  their  religious  houses. 

In  1840,  for  the  first  time,  a  seminary  for  female  teachers,  govemesseoy 
or  rather  a  seminary  course,  was  established  at  Marienweider,  in  the 
province  of  Prussia,  in  connection  with  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  in- 
stituted by  Alberti.  The  course  is  for  two  years.  Candidates  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  must  be  confirmed,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  given  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Grerman  litera- 
ture and  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  music, 
history  of  art  and  esthetics,  including  drawing,  sketching,  dbc,  as  well  as  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  charge  for  tuition  and  residence 
can  not  exceed  four  thalers  a  month,  and  this  is  reduced  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  continuance  at  the  seminary  of  the  pupils.  In  1847, 
tliere  were  twenty-two  pupils. 

In  1841,  a  class  of  female  teachers  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  *'  Diaconissen  Anstalt,''  at  Kaiserswerth,  erected  by  Mr.  Fleid* 
ner.  The  course  for  elementary  schools  occupied  two  years.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  pursued  at  Marienweider,  Instruction  is  given  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  work.  Practice  in  teaching  is  had  in  the  orphan 
and  hospital  schools,  and  the  elementary  school  of  the  great  establish- 
ment In  1848,  there  were  eighty-five  pupils,  forty-four  of  whom  were 
destined  for  infant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  "  school  for  deaconesses,"  at  Kaiserswerth.  on  the  Rhine,  was  in- 
stituted by  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner,  the  pastor  of  its  small  Protestant  par- 
ish, who  seems,  to  be  acting  in  a  new  sphere  *f  Christian  benevolence 
with  the  spirit  of  Franks.  The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  to  train 
females  of  the  right  spirit — females  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their  felfow-crea- 
tures,  for  Christ's  sake — to  the  practical  duties  of  the  sick  room.  The 
original  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  Normal  department 
for  training  young  women  of  the  same  spirit  for  teachers  of  infant  schools, 
as  well  as  an  asylum  for  erring.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  to  some 
extent,  formed  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  orders  of  sisters  of  charity,  in 
the  Catholic  church.  It  presents  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  and 
illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance,  of  Normal  or  professional 
training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 

In  1846,  a  Seminary  for  female  teachers  was  established  in  connection 
with  a  new  Institution  for  young  ladies,  in  Fried ricksladt  Berlin.  The 
course  extends  through  iwo  years,  and  includes  the  branches  and  prac* 
tical  exercises  before  specified.  In  all  teachers  intended  for  governesses, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  drawing,  and  the  Italiem  and  French 
languages,  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  German. 
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That  the  art  of  teaching,  as  now  practiced  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Prassia,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  her  schoolmasters  only  a 
qoarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  was 
difTused  throughout  the  kingdom  only  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the 
governroeot,  sustained  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labors  of 
school  officers  and  educators,  in  vanous  directions,  is  evident  from  the 
fdlowio^  note  appended  lo  Prof  Stowe's  address  on  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Seminaries.  The  noble  sentiment  of  Dinter,  quoted  by 
Prof  Stowe  at  tlie  opening  of  his  address,  ^  I  promised  God,  that  I 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could 
complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  educa- 
tion, as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  posmble  for  me  to  provide," 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  some  of  the  school  officers  of  Prussia  have 
•  acted.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent  man.  and  model 
school  officer,  together  with  many  excellent  suggestions  by  other  emi- 
nent teachers  and  officers  from  other  sections  of  Germany. 

PRUSSIAK  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  TEARS  AOa 

The  following  questions  aod  aoswers  are  from  Dr.  Julius's  testimoov,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  British  HoujBe  of  Commons,  in  1884,  respecting  the  Prus- 
sian  School  System. 

**  Do  you  remember,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  character  and  attain- 
Bsnts  of  the  schoolmasters  were  previous  to  the  year  1819  f 

*  I  do  not  recoUect ;  but  I  know  thev  were  very  badly  composed  of  non-com- 
miBiiioDed  officers,  organists,  and  balf-drunken. people.  It  has  not  risen  like  a 
fountain  at  onoe.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done  in  Prussia,  and  through- 
oat  Germany,  Ibr  promoting  a  proper  education  of  teachers^  and  by  them  of 
duUren.** 

"  In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  and  attainments  of  schoolmasters,  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  which 
you  have  referred  V* 

'  A  ver^  decided  improvemeni." 

^  Dinter,  m  his  autobiography,  gives  some  surprising  specimens  of  gross  incapa- 
city m  teachers,  even  subsequent  to  1819.  The  fdlowing  anecdotes  are  from 
that  interesting  work,  JHntera  Leben  von  ihm  felbat  be$ehrieben. 

In  the  ezammation  of  a  school  in  East  Prussia,  which  was  taught  by  a  subal- 
tern officer  dismissed  from  the  army,  the  teacher  gave  Dinter  a  specimen  of  his 
aUU  in  Uie  illustration  of  Scripture  narrative.  "Die  passage  was  Luke  vii,  the 
Burade  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.  **  See,  children  (says  the  teacher), 
Ksin  was  a  great  city,  a  beautiful  ci^;  but  even  in  such  a  great,  beautiful  dty, 
there  lived  people  who  must  die.  They  brought  the  dead  youth  out  See,  chil- 
dren, it  was  the  same  then  as,  it  is  now — dead  people  ooiudn't  go  alone — tliey 
had  to  be  carried.  He  that  wu  dead  begnn  to  apeak.  This  was  a  sure  sign  that 
Im  was  alive  again,  for  if  he  had  continued  dead  he  couldn't  have  spoken  a  word** 

In  a  letter  U>  the  King,  a  dismissed  schoolmaster  complained  tnat  the  district 
was  indebted  to  him  20(^06  dollars.  Dinter  supposed  the  man  must  be  insane, 
sod  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  mquire.  The  physician  replied  that 
ttie  poor  man  was  not  insane,  but  only  ignorant  of  the  numeration  table,  writing 
too  70  6  bstead  of  275.  Dinter.  subjoins,  *  By  the  help  of  Ood,  the  King,  and 
good  men,  very  much  has  now  been  done  to  make  thuigs  better." 

In  examining  candidates  for  the  school-teacher  s  office,  Dinter  asked  one  where 
tbo  Kii^dom  of  Prussia  was  situated.  He  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  some- 
where in  the  southern  part  of  India.  He  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  ignis- 
btaus,  commonly  called  Jack-with-the-lantera  He  said  thev  were  specters 
fiiade  by  the  deviL  Another  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  become  a  sdiool- 
fesachery  replied,  that  he  must^  a  living  aomehwo. 
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A  milJlary  moo  of  great  influence  once  urged  Dinter  to  recommend  a  disahlod 
Bcldier,  in  whom  he  was  interested,  as*  a  school-teacher.  "  I  will  do  so,"  says  Din- 
tor,  "  if  ho  austains  the  requisite  exAraimitioiL"  "  O,"  says  the  Colonel,  **  he  doe>nt 
know  much  about  school-teaching,  but  he  is  a  Kood»  moral,  steady  man,  and  I 
hope  you  will  recommend  him  to  oblige  me."  J).  —O  yes.  Colonel,  to  oblige  you, 
if  you  in  your  tiu-n  will  do  me  a  favor.  Col. — Wliat  is  that  ?  D. — Get  me  ap- 
pointed drum-major  in  your  regiments.  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  pLiy 
a  fife ;  but  I  am  a  good",  moral,  steady  man  as  ever  lived. 

A  rich  landholder  once  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  y<m  wish  the  peasant  children 
to  be  educated  ?  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient.''  Dinter  re- 
plied. "  If  the  masters  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  tlie  pe«>- 
ple,  the  better  they  will  obey." 

Dinter  complained  that  the  military  system  of  Prussia  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  the  schcxils.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  were  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arms.  Di?iter  a-^ked 
if  every  stick  of  timber  in  a  house  ought  first  to  b6  used  in  a  fire-engine,  becan.«e 
the  house  was  protected  by  the  engine  ?  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  ordiard  to  build  a  feuce  with,  to  keep  the  hoga  frxmi 
eating  the  fruit  ? 


SCHOOL-GOUMSELOR   DINTER. 

GnsTAYDS  Fredbrick  Dinter  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Leipsic,  in  1760.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  m  Saxonv,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  station  of  School -CouukcI or 
for  Eastern  Prussia.  He  resides  at  Konigsl>erg,  ^d  about  ninety  days  in  tlie 
year  he  spends  in  visiting  the  schools  of  his  province,  and  is  inoca^^antly  employed 
nearly  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  hi« 
office ;  and  that  he  may  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  lives 
unmarried.  He  complains  that  his  laborious  occupation  preventit  his  writing  as 
much  as  he  wishes  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  lectures 
several  times  a  week,  durmg  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Konigsberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  house  a  number  of  indigent  boys,  whose  education  he  superin- 
tendi^  and,  though  poor  himself,  gives  them  board  and  clothing.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  one  whole  day 
in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  press ;  and  thus,  oy  making  the  best  u^e 
of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  commenced,  he  has  contrived  to  publish  more  than  sixty  origi- 
nal works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  all  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  book,  a  school  catechism,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  previous  to  1830 ; 
and  of  his  large  work,  the  School-Teacher's  Bible,  m  9  volumes  8vo,  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  desire 
his  advice  ;  and  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  he 
employs  himself  in  knitting ;  and  thus  not  only  supplies  himself  with  stockings 
and  nuttens,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to 
indigent  students  and  other  poor  people.  His  disinterestednet^s  is  quite  equal  to 
his  activity,  and  of  the  income  of  his  publiciitiona,  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  purposes.  Unwearie(Uy  industrious,  and 
riu^idly  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself.  He  says,  •*  I  am  one 
of  those  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them,  *  Luck  ye  any  thing  V 
(Luke  xxiL  3^),  can  answer  with  joy, '  Lord,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
can  use  is  superfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  tliis  can  make  any  one  happy. 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  I  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  drinking  wine, 
and  Decause  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly  style.  Lausrh 
ft^ayi  good  people ;  the  poor  boys,  also,  whose  education  I  pay  for,'  and  for  whom, 
besides,  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Christmaa  gifts,  and  new-year's  present^ 
they  have  their  laugh  too." 

^  Toward  the  close  of  his  autobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, *'  I  live  happily  under  Frederick  William ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hundred 
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and  Uurij  thooaand  dolkn  to  Iniild  chnrches  -with  in  destitate  places ;  be  has 
establifihed  a  new  Teachers  Seminary  for  mj  poor  Pohuiders,  ana  he  has  80  ful- 
filled my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  posterity,  that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussia  more  poorly  paid 
than  a  common  laborer.  He  has  never  hesitated,  daring  the  whole  term  of  my 
office,  to  grant  me  an^  reasonable  reauest  for  the  helping  forward  of  the  school- 
myTSteTo.  God  bless  him  1  I  am  wim  all  my  heart  a  Prussian.  And  now,  my 
mends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say^  *  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  he 
was  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious  man ;  he  was  a  Christian.' " 

A  few  such  men  in  the  United  States  would  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
general  t-^*>«  of  our  educatbnal  efforts. 


EZAIONATIONS  FOR  THE  OmCB  OF  TBAOHBR 

In  Prussia,  the  GovemmeDt  not  only  provides  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
fcssiona]  education  of  all  the  teachers  of  her  public  schools,  but  prohibits 
any  person  from  teaching  as  master  or  assistant,  in  any  public  school, 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  obtained  by  passing  the  exam- 
inations instituted  by  itself.  These  examinations  are  two.  The  first  is 
for  the  position  as  assistant,  and  the  second  as  principal. 

I.  The  first  examination  takes  place  when  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  seminary  course,  and  is  called  EntloMungsprufung.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary,  each  in  his  own  branch,  and 
superintended  by  the  school  committee  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the 
councilor  of  the  department. 

The  certificates  are  of  three  grades,  or  degrees  of  merit :  No.  1.  "  Very 
well  qualified.*'  No.  2.  "  Well  qualified."  No.  8.  "  Sufficiently  quali- 
fied.'' As  this  classification  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  candidates,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  fix  exactly  the 
amount  of  performance  which  shall  entitle  the  candidates  to  each  of  the 
grades  respectively. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  :  1.  Religion.     2.  German  language. 

8.  Art  of  School-keeping.  4.  Knowledge  of  our  Country.     5.  Arithmetic 
and    Geometry.       6.  Natural    Knowledge.     7.  Writing.      8.  Drawing. 

9.  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music.     10.  Organs. 

The  performance  of  the  candidates  under  each  of  these  heads  is  valued 
as  **  very  good,"  "  good,"  **  sufficient ;"  and  upon  the  aggrcq^ate  of  these 
-  separate  valuations  the  grade  of  his  certificates  depends.  No  candidate 
can  obtain  a  certificate  No.  1,  who  has  not  obtained  a  *^very  good"  in  at 
least  the  three  subjects,  religion,  German  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Possessing  the  certificate  of  a  first  examination,  the  candidate  can  accept 
any  appointment  as  assistant ;  and  any  time  within  three  years,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  place  and  quit  the  profession,  by  refiinding  the 
whole  cost  of  his  training  in  the  seminary. 

II.  The^  second  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  first  exam- 
ination. The  assistant  teacher  must  not  wait  to  receive  notice,  but  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  with  his  first  certificate  in  hand,  must  pre- 
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sent  himself  to  the  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  departmental  <x>aii« 
cilor  is  president  The  examination  turns  wholly, upon  professional 
skill,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defectire  in,  in  his 
former  examination.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  test  of  at- 
tainment So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic;  and  each  examiner  fid- 
lows  out  his  own  topic. 

The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al- 
though the  superintendent  and  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  examinations,  which  are  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  are  authorised 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidates 
applying  for  a  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL  DfPROYBMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

After  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  his 
first  and  second  examinations,  he  mustimproye  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

L  There  are  a  series  of  periodical  meetings,  systematically  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend : 

1.  Parochial  Conference — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

2.  District  Conference — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par- 
ishes, combined  into  districts,  held  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
season — ^under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nominated  by  the  superinten- 
dent 

8.  CircU  Conference — ^for  all  the  teachers  of  a  circle,  held  twice  a  year, 
by  the  superintendent 

4.  Departmental  Conference — ^held  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
t>f  the  eckvXraih  of  the  department 

5.  The  Seminary  Conference — held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  the  schools  and  the  seminary.  And 
the  same  object  is  sought,  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  in- 
specting a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year. 

II.  There  are  Booh  Societiee  or  Unions,  to  which  subscriptions  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

III.  Repetition  Courses  are  established  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for,  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 


Y.    MnJTAKY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND. 


I.  ICTLITABT  STSTEK. 


Ths  regalar  army  of  Holland  is  divided  into  two  portion9~H>ne 
of  which  takes  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Dutch  possessions  be* 
yond  the  seas,  while  the  other  serves  .entirely  in  Europe.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  Home  army  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  Colonial  army ;  but  except  in  such  emergency,  the  officers  and 
men  of  each  portion  are  as  distiilbt,  almost,  as  though  they  composed 
parts  of  the  military  forces  of  two  independent  countries.  The 
entire  military  force  consists  of  the  regular  army  of  about  52,000 
men,  which  can  be  swelled  to  twice  that  number  in  an  emergency, 
by  militia  conscripts  and  reserve  levies. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Army  consists  of  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  as  well  as  of  infantry,  of  which  the  depots  for  recruiting 
as  well  as  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  ordnance,  are  at  home.  But 
the  service  companies,  when  they  have  once  embarked  for  their 
colonial  stations,  return  no  more  as  armed  bodies — and  even  as  in- 
dividuals, neither  officers  nor  men  return  until  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  avocations  of  colonial  life. 

The  army  of  Holland,  both  in  its  European  and  colonial  branches 
is  recruited '  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  term  *  of  service  is  six 
years,  beyond  which,  however,  the  soldier  not  disqualified  by  loss  of 
health,  may  remain.  The  service  is  not  particularly  attractive ;  neither 
the  pay  being  large,  nor  promotion  from  the  ranks  rapid,  or  certain, 
the  recruits  are  not  drawn  from  the  most  intelligent,  and  enterpris- 
ing classes.  Still,  as  discipline  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  natural 
courage  of  the  Batavian  race  is  good,  there  is  seldom  any  outbreak 
or  disorder. 

IL  UUJTAXY  BDUOATIOK. 

The  officers,  as  a  body,  are  well  educated,  and  belong  to  the 

higher  class  of  society,  and  before  admission  to  the  service,  they 

must  prove  their  qualifications  by  a  rigid  examination,  which  is 

practically  competitive,  as  promotion  is  determined  by  the  order  of 

merit  as  shown  in  the  results.    Preparation  for  the  examination 
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could  be  made,  till  recently,  (1.)  either  by  joining  the  Cadet  Corps 
as  a  volanteer,  and  after  a  specified  term  of  service  in  the  field, 
undergoing  an  examination  in  the  studies,  and  practical  knowledge 
required ;  or  (2.)  by  going  successfully  through  a  regular  coarse  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Breda.  The  army  is  now  officered  exclu- 
sively from  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 

m.   MnJTABY  AOADEICT  AT  BBSDA. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  prepares  officers  for  every  branch 
of  the  service,  and  is  well  equipped  in  respect  to  buildings,  and  ap- 
pliances of  illustration  and  practice,  as  well  as  with  numerous  pro- 
fessors for  doing  its  work  as  thoroughly  as  any  school  can  which 
receives  its  pupils  so  young. 

Within  an  extensive  redoubt,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ram- 
part and  wet  ditch,  stands  an  old  palace  which  the  late  King  set 
apart  as  a  college  for  officers.  Heve  are  good  stables  and  an  ample 
stud,  a  swimming  school,  and  an  extensive  plateau,  with  cannon  of 
every  calibre,  which  supplies  the  means  of  drill  applicable  to  each 
branch  of  service.  The  accommodation  within  doors  is  excellent 
Youths,  sleeping  in  long  dormitories,  are  yet  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  curtains,  within  which  stand  each  inmate's  iron  bedstead, 
his  little  dressing-table,  his  basin,  jug,  clothes-press,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  There  is  a  spacious 
hall  or  day-room,  besides  a  convenient  dining-room,  a  good  library, 
a  well-stocked  model-room,  a  small  but  judiciously  selected  museum 
of  arms,  with  a  good  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  apparatus,  &:c.  Finally,  the  class-books  used  in  the 
place  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  professors,  and,  in  every 
branch  of  science  «nd  learning  touched  by  them,  appear  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  establishment  of  the  Breda  Military  Academy,  when  full,  in- 
cludes— besides  the  Governor,  a  major-general,  and  the  Command- 
ant, a  colonel — an  adjutant,  a  quarter-master,  three  captains  of  in- 
fantry, three  of  artillery,  one  of  engineers,  one  of  cavalry ;  five  first 
lieutenants  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery,  one  of  en- 
gineers ;  two  second  lieutenants  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of 
artillery,  and  two  of  engineers — two  medical  officers  and  an  apothe- 
cary. There  are  besides,  of  civilian  professors  and  teachers,  seven ; 
and  the  place  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  cadets.  These,  whether  intended  for  the  European  or  colonial 
branch  of  the  service,  live  and  pursue  their  studies  together.  The 
course  comprises  four  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which,  all  the 
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cadets  are  educated  together  without  reference  to  the  specific  corps 
or  services  for  which  they  may  be  intended :  but  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  year,  such  as  may  be  selected  for  the  artil- 
lery or  engineers  pass  into  distinct  classes,  while  the  remainder  go 
on,  by  a  less  abstrusely  scientific  course,  to  conmiissions  in  the 
cavalry  or  infantry. 

The  qualifications  for  admittance  into  the  Academy  are  not  ex- 
travagantly high.  Youths  seem  to  be  eligible  who  can  read,  write, 
and  spell  their  own  language  correctly — ^who  are  able  to  construe  an 
easy  Latin  author,  and  exhibit  some  acquaintance  with  the  French ; 
wlio  are  advanced  in  arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractions,  can  demonstrate 
an  easy  proposition  in  geometry,  and  are  masters  of  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  algebra.  During  the  two  first  years  all  are  well  in- 
structed in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  fortification,  the  theory 
of  projectiles,  plan-drawing,  the  French  and  Gierman  languages. 
After  this  they  break  up,  and  pursue  their  peculiar  studies  in  differ- 
ent rooms  under  difierent  teachers.  Their  progress  is  tested  by 
severe  periodical  examinations ;  ac6ording  t-o  the  results  of  which, 
they  are  either  advanced  or  held  back.  But  as  no  second  trial  is 
granted  in  the  examination  for  admittance,  so  two  failures  at  any 
of  the  examinations  which  follow,  insure  dismissal  from  the 
Academy.  Finally,  prayers  are  read  duly  to  the  cadets  in  a  large 
hall,  where  also,  if  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  one  of  the  ministers 
from  the  town  attends  on  Sunday  to  celebrate  public  worship. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  young  men  march  to  church — Pro- 
testants under  their  own  officers  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship- 
Roman  Catholics  under  like  surveillance  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL 

Although  the  army  is  to  some  extent,  officered  from  the  ranks  for 
meritorious  service,  or  from  those  who  have  performed  duty  in  the 
field  under  a  peculiar  system  of  cadetship,  as  well  as  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  no 
promotion  can  be  made,  or  commission  issued,  until  a  satisfactory 
examination  has  been  passed.  The  prospect  of  this  examination 
keeps  up  the  habit  of  professional  study  and  reading,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  of  honorable  rivalry  among  officers  of  the  same  grade. 


I 

I  i 


VL   COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN   CONNECTICUT 


EDIOBIOAIi  DMVELOFUSHT. 
Contlnnttd  from  toL  xiU|  p.  776^ 


On  th€  Neutmty  and  Mean»  o/  Imipming  tU  Cvmmon  8ek9oU  rf  Can- 

neeiicut. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 
were  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  when  Connecticut,  on 
account  of  her  system  of  public  education,  was  the  brightest  spot  in 
all  Christendom.  Connecticut  gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a 
government  providing  a  munificent  fund  for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  its  limits,  and  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  provision  equally 
and  forever  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  to  the  poorest 
as  well  as  to  the  richest.  She  connected  with  diis  fund  a  system  of 
general  and  minute  supervision,  good  for  its  time,  to  preseri'e  the  fund 
from  abuse  and  misapplication,  and  to  give  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
to  its  actual  workings.  It  was  a  system  suited  to  the  state  of  society 
then  existing — to  the  staid  and  sober  habits  of  the  people.  It  answered 
in  a  good  measure,  its  design.  It  made  teachers  and  parents  both 
feel  their  responsibility. 

The  results  of  this  school  sji^tem,  were  great  and  good.  Every 
hamlet  in  Connecticut  of  no  more  than  twenty  houses,  whether  spread 
out  upon  the  plain,  or  crowded  into  the  valley,  whether  sprinkled 
along  the  sloping  hill-side,  or  wedged  in  among  the  brown  rocks  of 
some  wild  ravine,  could  show  its  district  school-house,  which  was 
regularly  opened  for  many  months  in  the  year.  There  was  hardly  to 
be  known  the  son  or  daughter  of  Connecticut,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  It  was  the  rarest  of  all  things  to  see  one  who  had  not  received 
a  good  elementary  education. 

This  was  reported  to  the  honor  of  Connecticut  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  lover  of  his  race,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  life-lease  in  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  dungeon,  saw  his  prison  wall  all  light  about 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  one  government  in  the  world  that  had 
provided  efficiently  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  child,  and 
gathered  hope  for  the  time,  when  his  government  and  all  governments 
should  do  the  same.  The  surly  and  prejudiced  Englishman,  when 
he  had  said  all  the  hard  things  that  he  could  think  of  about  America 
and  the  Yankees,  could  always  be  floored  by  one  argument,  and  that 
was  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  contrasted  with  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.     In  our  own  Union,  the  other  states  were  reprover! 
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for  their  negligence,  and  spurred  on  to  tbeir  duty  by  the  example  of 
vrhat  Connecticut  had  been  the  first  to  perform.  The  emigrant 
mother  in  Vermont  or  Western  New  York,  as  she  looked  around  upon 
her  untaught  bo3rs  and  girls,  sighed  for  the  schools  of  Connecticut  and 
wsLS  ready  to  exchange  the  rich  fields  that  were  beginning  to  look  so 
luxuriant  about  her,  for  the  most  rocky  farm  within  the  limits  of  a 
Connecticut  school  district. 

But  within  the  last  twenty  years  a  change  iu  all  these  respects  has 

taken  place.    Connecticut  no  longer  holds  the  same  high  position 

^nrhich  she  once  did.    Austria  and  Prussia  have  provided  their  subjects 

with  an  efiicient  and  successful  Common  School  system.     Other 

governments  in  Europe  are  slowly  awaking  to  their  duty  and  interest 

in  respect  to  the  same  high  matter.     Despotism  even  is  striving  to 

make  peace  with  its  wronged  and  outraged  subjects,  by  giving,  in 

return  for  the  civil  rights  which  it  withholds,  the  substantial  blessings 

of  universal  education.     Many  of  the  states  of  our  own  Union  are 

giving  themselves  to  this  cause  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  show 

them  determined  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  and  torpor.     In 

Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  many 

other  states,  vigorous  and  successful  efiforts  are  made.     School  funds 

are  accumulated ;  taxes  are  readily  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid ; 

Boards  of  Education  are  instituted ;  periodicals  are  circulated  ;  public 

lectures  are  given  ;  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  are 

provided ;  teachers'  conventions  and  Institutes  are  attended  with  zeal 

and  profit.    These,  and  other  signs,  show  beyond  question,  that  there 

is  a  strong  movement  in  the- public  mind ;  that  the  people  are  being 

aroused.    In  some  states  and  parts  of  states  this  interest  is  well-nigh 

enthusiastic. 

But  Connecticut !  where  is  Connecticut  the  mean  while  ?  Where 
is  she,  who  was  once  the  star  of  hope  and  guidance  to  the  world  ? 
She  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and  was  the  foremost  in  the  race. 
Is  she  foremost  now  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain,  that  she  is  not  thought  to  be  in  the  other  states.  It  is  the 
general  opinion,  out  of  Connecticut,  that  she  is  doing  little  or  nothing ; 
and,  whereas,  a  few  years  since,  her  name  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Common  Schools,  with  honor,  only ;  it  is  now,  in  this  con- 
nection, coupled  with  expressions  of  doubt  and  regret,  and  that  by  wise 
and  sober  men.  Her  large  State  endowment  is  described  as  having 
put  her  efl^ectually  asleep,  as  having  sent  her  to  *'  Sleepy  Hollow," 
from  the  infiuence  of  which,  when  she  is  aroused  for  a  moment,  it  is 
to  talk  of  her  noble  School  Fund  and  James  Hillhouse,  just  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle  did  of  his  neighbors  who  had  been  dead  forty  years. 
The  School  Fund  is  quoted  every  where  out  of  Connecticut, — we  ven- 
ture to  say  it  is  quoted  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  deter  them  from  giving  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
funds,  except  only  on  the  condition,  that  those  who  receive  shall 
themselves,  raise  as  much  a»4hey  take,  and  report  annually  as  to  the 
results.  Those  who  go  from  other  states  into  Connecticut,  can 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  when  they  are  forced 
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to  believe  the  apathy  that  prerails.  Erery  newspaper  and  leotoTer 
out  of  Connecticut^  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  knowing,  sneers  at 
the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Con* 
necticut  schools. 

Are  the  people  of  Connecticut  aware  that  this  is  the  case  ?  Do 
they  know  what  the  people  of  other  states  think  and  say  of  them  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  what  is  thought  and  said  is  true  and  deserved  ? 
We  caihhardly  believe  that  they  are  generally  aware  of  the  bad  repute 
into  which  their  schools  have  fallen.  Or  if  they  are  informed  in 
respect  to  it,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  merit  so  bad  a  name.  The 
majority  are  too  well  contented  to  leave  their  schools  as  they  are. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  their  school  system  works  as  well  as 
any  public  school  system  can  be  expected  to  work ;  that  notwith- 
standing all  that  may  be  said  out  of  the  state  against  the  schools  of 
Connecticut,  these  schools  are  better  than  those  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  They  are  opposed  to  any  agitation  of  the  subject.  They  will 
give  their  hearts  to  no  strong  and  united  effort  to  improve  their  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  that  our  schools  are  inferior  to  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  who  see  clearly,  in  the  prevailing  apathy, 
the  certain  signs  of  a  still  greater  degeneracy,  are  almost  discouraged 
to  hope  for  any  great  and  permanent  improvement.  Neither  of  these 
classes  are  wholly  in  the  wrong,  nor  wholly  in  the  right.  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  schools  of  Connecticut  are  as  good  as  those  of  certain 
other  states.  It  is  not  true,  that  our  public  school  system  is  as  good, 
or  is  managed  as  efficiently  as  the  systems  of  many  other  states. 
There  is  not  only  danger,  but  a  certain  prospect,  that  if  things  remain 
as  they  are,  the  schools  of  Connecticut  will  degenerate  still  more, 
and  Connecticut  will  be  dishonored  more  and  more,  in  the  comparison 
with  her  sister  republics.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  hard 
and  contemptuous  things  that  have  been  said  about  our  schools  and 
our  school  fund  are  just  and  deserved,  but  the  facts  can  be  brought 
to  prove  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  them,  and  that  the  public 
apathy  on  this  subject  is  inexcusable  and  fraught  with  evil. 

But  we  would  not  despair.  Connecticut  though  slow  to  move, 
moves  sure  and  strong  when  she  is  aroused.  She  is  cautious  and 
prudentj  but  when  she  sees  the  reasons  for  a  change  she  will  change 
m  earnest.  We  have  too  much  love  for  our  native  state  to  be  willing 
to  despair.  We  believe  that  she  is  still  the  soundest  at  heart  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  that  on  this  subject,  she  will  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancient  reputation.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this 
end,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  in  respect  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  the  remedy  which 
may  be  employed  with  the  hope  of  success. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut? 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  We  present  the  following,  in  which  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  exhibited : 

First,  as  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  education  as  of  war.  The  willingness  to  appropriate  money 
shows  zeal  for  any  cause.     Connecticut,  in  1795,  set  apart  for  schoo* 
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paiposes  a  large  and  increasing  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  which 

now^  amounts  to  $2,070,000,  and  divides  $1*40  for  every  scholar  be 

tween  the  age  of  4  and  1 6.   Besides  this,  there  are  the  town  deposit-fund 

aud  local  funds.    Instead  of  annexing  to  the  reception  of  their  annual 

dividend  the  condition  of  raising  a  specified  sum,  the  annual  taxation 

w^as  gradually  diminished,  till  in  1622  it  ceased  altogether.    In  1845,  it 

is  not  known  that  a  single  town  oi,  school  society  in  the  state,  raised  a 

tax  for  school  purposes  by  voluntary  taxation.    I  n  a  fe  w^of  the  large  city 

districts,  a  small  property-tax  is  collected,  and  applied  to  the  wages  of 

teachers,  but  not  amounting  in  the  whole  state  to  $9,000,  or  3  cents  to 

each  inhabitant,  or  10  cents,  to  each  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 6. 

Massachusetta  and  New  York,  as  the  capital   and  dividend  of 

their  school  funds  have  increased,  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased 

the  sums  to  be  raised  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  dividend  of  their 

funds.    From  1835  to  1845,  the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Fund  was 

increased  fnim  $500,000  u>  $800,000.     During  the  same  period  the 

amount  annually  raised  in  towns  by  tax,  for  the  wages  of  teachers, 

has  advanced  from  $325,320  to  near  $600,000.    The  statute  of  1839 

requires  that  $1*25,  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 

should  be  raised  and  actually  expended  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 

in  each  town,  whereas,  more  than  $300  for  every  child  of  the  above 

age  was  actually  raised   by  tax   in  1845  in  53  towns,  more  than 

$2*00  in  190  towns,  and  $2*99  is  the  average  through  the  state. 

$2*99  is  the  average  in  Massachusetts  and  10  cts.  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  over  the  list  of  towns  as  arranged  in  the 

school   returns  of   Massachusetts   for    1846.     The  town   standing 

first  is  a  new  town  just  out  of  Boston,  which  raises  $7*64.     The 

town  numbered  8  is  an  unpretending  agricultural  town  in  Worcester 

county,  which  raises  $4-82.     The  town  numbered  30,  a  small  town, 

raises  $3*77.      The  town  numbered  280  raises  by  tax  $1*43  per 

scholar,  which  is  3  cts.  more  than  every  scholar  in  Connecticut 

receives  from  the  School  Fund. 

In  New  York,  when  the  legislature  in  1838,  virtually  increased 
the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  from  $2,000,000  to  near  $6,000,000, 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to 
that  distributed  was  not  removed.  Thus,  while  the  appropriation  by 
the  state  was  increased  from  $100,000  in  1835,  to  $275,000  in  1845, 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  towns  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  viz.,  from  $100,000  to  $275,000,  and  the  amount 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  towns  and  districts  in  1845,  more  than 
quadrupled  the  amount  raised  in  the  same  way  in  1 835. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  state  appropriation  has  increased  from 
$10,000  in  1829  to' $25,000  in  1845,  while  the  towns  in  1829  re- 
ceived the  state  appropriation  unconditionally,  but  are  now  required 
to  raise  a  third  as  much  as  they  receive. 

in  Maine,  40  cts.  must  be  raised  for  every  inhabitant,  which  is  per- 
haps more  than  is  required  in  any  other  of  the  New  England  states. 
Second^  as  to  the  supervision  of  schools.   The  first  effort,  to  set  apart 
a  dass  of  officers  for  the  special  d'Uy  of  visiting  schools  and  ex 
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amining  teachers,  was 'made  by  Connecticut  in  the  school  lavr  of 
1798,  and  there  Connecticut  has  left  the  matter,  except  that  the 
towns  may  now  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  is  also  superintendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  mean  time  other 
states  have  taken  the  suggestion  from  Coimecticut  and  improved  upon 
it.  Massachusetts  has  a  state  Board  of  Education,  with  one  individual 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  collecting  facts  and  diffusing  infoiv 
mat  ion  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  New  York  has  not  only-  a 
state  superintendent,  but  a  school  officer  for  each  county,  and  a  super- 
intendent for  each  town.  $28,000  was  paid  in  1844  as  salaries  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  have  recently 
adopted  the  system  of  state,  county,  and  town  superintendents. 

Third,  as  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The 
first  elaborate  effort  to  call  public  attention  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries,  was  made  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  H;irtford,  in 
1825.  Massachusetts  put  this  idea  into  actual  being.  By  the  olfer 
of  $  1 0,000  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  the  legislature 
unanimously  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  the  annual  expense  of 
three  Normal  schools  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  per- 
manent  support  of  these  schools.  In  New  York,  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  established  in  Albany,  and  $10,000  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  object. 

The  first  assembly  of  teachers,  like  those  now  known  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  ever  held  in  this  country,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1839,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  but  one  held  in  Connecticut.  This 
important  agency  has  since  been  introduced  into  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  New  York  more 
than  6,000  teachers  assembled  in  the  different  counties  in  the  autumn 
of  1845.  In  Massachusetts,  $2,500  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  their  encouragement  during  the  current  year. 

Fourth,  School-houses.  The  first  essay  which  is  known  to  have 
been  prepared  to  expose  the  evils  of  scbool-houses  badly  constructed, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  was  read  at  a  state  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  Hartford,  in  1830;  and  for  nearly  9  years 
after,  five  school-houses  only  in  the  state  are  known  to  have  been 
repaired  and  built  in  accordance  with  ita  suggestions.  The  same 
essay  was  read  and  published  in  Boston  in  1831,  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1 838,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  kind  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  the  subject,  and  from  that  time  till  1844,  the 
amount  of  $634,326  was  expended  for  the  construction  and  i^rmanent 
repairs  of  school-houses.  Within  the  past  two  years,  one-third  of 
the  school  districts  of  Rhode  Island  have  repaired  old  school-houses 
or  constructed  new  ones  after  improved  plans.  Since  1838,  more 
than  9200,000  has  been  expended  in  this  way. 

Fifth,  School-libraries.  The  first  juvenile  Uhrary  perhaps  in  the 
world  was  established  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  more  than  half  a  oeutury 
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flifice,  and  the  originator  of  the  school  district  library  enterprise  was 
a  native  of  this  state.  This  is  about  all  that  Connecticut  is  known  to 
have  done  in  this  department.  In  1838  New  York  appropriated  a 
Bum  equal  to  about  (5  for  every  school  district,  or  953,000  for  the 
'whole  state,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the 
several  towns,  both  sums  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  district  libraries.  Six  years  after  this  law  passed  there  were 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  volumes  scattered  through  every 
neighbourhood  of  that  great  state.  Massachusetts,  for  one  year, 
appropriated  the  income  of  its  school  fund  for  this  object  on  certain 
conditions,  and  at  this  time  every  school  district  is  supplied  with  a 
library  open  to  all  the  children  and  adults  of  the  community. 

We  adduce  these  statistics  as  testimony  concerning  the  degree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  in  Connecticut  on  this  subject,  compared,  with 
the  zeal  that  prevails  in  the  above  named  states.  We  discuss  not 
here,  the  importance  or  the  wisdom  of  these  measures.  We  have 
other  testimony  still  more  direct.  It  comes  from  the  people  them- 
selvee.  Let  any  man  study  the  returns  of  the  school  visitors  as  re- 
ported to  the  legislature  in  1845,  let  any  man  study  the  reports  now 
OD  file  in  the  Commissioner's  office  for  the  year  just  closing,  and 
he  will  receive  one  uniform  and  desponding  confession  in  respect  to 
the  apathy  that  prevails — ^like  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Particular 
defects'  are  named  and  remedies  are  suggested,  but  the  want  of 
public  interest  is  uniformly  named  as  the  worst  and  most  disheart- 
ening evil.  Then  let  him  contrast  these  returns  with  those  of  many 
Other  states,  and  what  a  change  will  he  notice.  On  the  one  hand  is 
heard  the  voice  of  declension  and  despondency,  on  the  other,  the 
language  of  progress  and  hope. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  evidence.  Those  who  go  from  Con- 
necticut into  other  states,  and  from  them  into  Connecticut,  feel  p. 
shock  in  the  transition.  It  is  like  going  from  a  cellar  into  the  sun- 
shine, or  from  the  sunshine  into  a  cellar.  We  know  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  has  seen  his  scores  oi  years,  who  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Rhode  Island  into  the  **  land  of  steady  habits,"  and  can 
hardly  understand  or  believe  that  the  apathy  which  he  finds,  can  be 
a  reality.  The  writer  has  within  a  few  years  made  the  change  the 
other  «% .  7,  from  Connecticut  to  the  Bay  State.  He  too  has  been  for- 
cibly impressed  with  the  contrast.  In  one  particular,  this  contrast  is 
very  striking.  In  Connecticut,  the  people  have  been  persuaded,  that 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  is  a  levy  upon  the 
poor,  for  the  schools  of  the  rich.  In  Massachusetts,  the  people  know 
that  all  such  taxes  are  a  lawful  tribute  from  the  rich,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  We  have  seen  in  ^e  lattex  state,  in  a  crowded  town 
meeting,  a  thousand  hands  raised  as  by  magic,  to  vote  the  largest  of 
two  sums  named  by  the  school  committee,  a  sum  which  was  nearly 
a  dollar  for  eyery  individual  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
town,  whose  own  children  were  too  old  to  attend  the  public  school. 
It  was  supported  by  others  wealthier  than  he,  and  Having  no  interest 
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of  their  own  in  the  schools.  A  proposition  to  set  apart  fire  hundred 
dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  feebler  districts,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  town  committee,  was  moved  in  the  same  way,  and  ear- 
ned without  l^e.  show  of  opposition.  In  the  same  town,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  school  tax  was  increased  by  two  thousand  dollars,  though 
the  most  important  district  had  ten  days  before  taxed  itself  nearly 
nine  thousand  dollars  for  land  and  a  building  for  a  high  school.  This 
occurred  in  a  town  by  no  means  the  foremost  to  engage  in  school  im- 
provements, and  not  even  now  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  zeal  or 
its  expenditures.  In  Lowell,  Salem,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Rox- 
bury,  and  in  towns  of  less  importance,  the  public  school-houses  are 
the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  inviting  without  for  their  aspect  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  and  within  for  their  convenient  apartments  and 
their  abundant  apparatus.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  working 
of  this  school  system  for  years.  We  have  observed  the  conscientious 
and  honorable  pride  felt  in  the  public  schools,  by  those  influential  for 
wealth  and  talent,  who  give  to  these  schools  their  influence,  and  send 
to  them  their  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  of  far  more  consequence 
and  interest,  we  have  freely  mingled  in  the  families  of  those  in  hum- 
bler life,  and  learned  from  the  lips  of  parents  their  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  schools  which  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  and  which 
promised  to  give  their  children  all  the  education  which  they  desired. 
We  have  heard  from  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  boys,  hearty  re- 
grets, that  her  sons  must  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  family  from  town.  Seeing  these  things,  we  could  not  but 
conclude  that  public  schools  may  attain  high  perfection,  and  that  such 
schools  are  the  choicest  of  earth's  blessings. 

But  this  introduces  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  our  in- 
quiries— '*  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
necticut ?"  It  is  of  little  use  to  conclude  that  these  schools  sadly  need 
such  improvement,  if  no  remedy  can  be  devised.  To  summon  a 
counsel  of  ill-natured  and  desponding  physicians,  rather  hurts  thau 
helps  the  patient,  if  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  find  fault  by  his  bedside. 
It  is  with  diffidence,  yet  with  strong  conviction  that  we  make  the 
following  suggestions : 

The  friends  of  Common  Schools  should  not  place  their  main 
reliance  on  legislative  enactments  and  influence.  Not  that  l^s- 
lative  action  if  united  and  hearty,  is  not  most  desirable ;  not  that 
a  well  digested  reform  of  the  school  laws  is  not  called  for  ;  nor  again 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  and  made  permanent  it  would  not  be  a  most 
important  step  towards  final  success.  But  what  if  such  action  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for  ?  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  we  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  ?  This  has' been  said  too  long  already.  The  common  feel 
ing  has  been  that  until  the  legislature  should  move,  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  school  law,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  guilt  o 
the  public  neglect  and  the  excuse  for  the  general  apathy  have  been  a^ 
carried  to  the  doors  of  the  government  and  left  Uiere,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  without  its  aid.  This  is  a  false  view  of  tke  case. 
Important  as  legislative  action  may  be,  of  itself  it  can  accomplish  lit- 
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tie.  It  mnst  be  carried  home  by  the  awakened  zeal  of  the  people 
It  is  the^sign  and  stimulant  of  the  public  mind  aroused.  To  effect 
such  action,  if  it  shall  ever  be  effected,  the  public  feeling  must  call 
with  a  commanding  voice.  In  the  states  in  which  so  much  has  been 
done,  in  connection  with  a  revisal  of  their  school  system,  the  interest 
has  not  so  much  been  created  by  the  new  laws,  as  it  has  itself  created 
them.  The  laws  have  been  the  product  of  the  zeal  of  the  public, 
which  zeal  has  itself  given  life  and  efficiency  to  the  laws.  In  Rhode 
Island,  where,  at  this  moment,  there  is  gou\g  forward  a  most  enthusi- 
astic movement  for  Common  Schools,  it  is  carried  forward  by  indi- 
yidual  agency  and  expense,  seconded  by  school  laws  indeed,  but 
borne  forward  by  the  people^  as  one  of  the  mighty  swells  of  their  own 
ocean  lifts  the  stranded  yessel  from  the  beach. 

The  main  reliance  in  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  must  be  pla- 
ced on  the  waking  of  the  public  mind,  by  the  ordinary  means  of.' 
moving  this  mind.  The  press  must  be  enlisted ;  vigorous  pens  must 
be  set  in  motion ;  all  political  parties  must  lend  their  aid  ;  lecturers 
must  be  employed  ;  conventions  must  be  held  ;  the  pulpit  must  speak 
out,  till  a  conscience  shall  be  created  and  aroused  in  respect  to  the 
duties  of  Christains  towards  the  neglected  and  half  heathenized  pop- 
ulation in  their  midst.  Facts — facts,  on  this  subject  can  be  made  to 
speak,  as  they  are  uttered  by  zealous  but  fair  minded  men.  The 
truth  of  the  case  can  be  demonstrated  till  no  man  shall  dare  to  deny 
it,  that  Connecticut  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter,  and 
will  soon  be  still  farther  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  evaded  or  denied,  it  can 
be  proved.  All  this  will  involve  expense  and  self-denial,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  discouragements.  But  .without  this  active  agency  no 
change  is*  to  be  hoped  for.  The  agency  must  be  sustained ;  the 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  the  agitation  must  be  prosecuted. 

But  what  specific  plan  shall  be  urged  ?  What  shall  it  be  proposed 
to  effect  ?  What  principles  shall  be  aimed  at,  asserted  and  raised 
upon  our  banner  ?  In  answer,  we  say, — Popular  education  is  no 
longer  a  theory;— it  has  been  tested  and  determined  by  Experi- 
ment. The  principles  which  a  public  school  system  must  involve, 
have  been  settled  by  trial.  These  must  enter  into  every  plan  that 
will  work  with  success.  They  may  be  reached  in  different  methods  , 
but  they  must  be  reached  in  some  way  or  the  plan  will  fail.  What 
are  these  principles  ?     We  answer : — 

First.  A  thorough  examination  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  by  competent  and  faithful  men.  Teachers  of  common 
schools  are  the  servants  of  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  they  are 
mainly  supported  from  the  public  funds.  They  receive  from  the 
State,  year  by  year,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Let  them  be  held  to  a  real  and  rigid  responsibility  for  their 
qualifications  for  their  place,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties.— 
There  is  not  a  turnpike  company  in  Connecticut  which  yields  a 
revenue  of  a  hundred  dollars  the  year,  for  whose  control  and  super- 
vision a  commissioner  is  not  appointed — whose  services  the  company 
are  required  to  pay     Not  a  Bank  is  left  unvisited  by  a  commissionef 
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to  inspect  its  books  and  supervise  its  proceedings.  Nay,  not  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  practice  the  simple  business  of  a  measurer 
of  land,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
received  a  license  from  him,  for  which  license  he  must  pay  the  fees. 
Not  a  physician,  nor  clergyman,  nor  lawyer,  is  allowed  the  privileges 
or  emoluments  of  his  profession,  till  he  has  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  some  individual,  or  body  of  men.  Why  are  not  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  ? — to 
an  examination  which  shall  express  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  and  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  are  admitted  ?  Would  the  hardship  be  intolerable  and  exces- 
sive— would  it  be  a  hardship  at  all,  if  every  man  who  proposes  to 
teach,  was  first  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  one  or  more  com- 
missioners in  his  county,  or  senatorial  district,  for  which  he  himself 
should  pay  ?  The  present  system  of  examination  does  not  answer 
the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  by  far  ihe  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  the  state, 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  form,  and  often  no  better  than  a  farce.  P. 
young  man  wishes  to  obtain  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  by  keeping 
a  winter  school.  He  goes  boldly  to  the  committee,  for  he  knows 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  refuse  him  permission — for  the  committee 
consists  of  the  clergyman  to  whose  parish  he  belongs,  and  who  will 
be  slow  to  think  him  unqualified,  as  common  schools  go ;  of  the 
physician,  who  will  not  like  to  offend  the  young  man's  parents  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer,  who  is  looking  to  political  promotion.  However  con- 
scientious or  faithful  this  committee  may  desire  to  be,  it  is  hard  for 
them  often  to  know  what  to  decide.  The  examiAation  of  teachers 
is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  framed  no  fixed  standard  by 
which  to  judge.  Their  duties  are  thankless  duties — a  favor  done  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  trust  for  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and 
their  field  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  give  to  it  earnest  and  devo- 
ted energy. 

Let  the  change  proposed  be  introduced.  Let  the  candidate  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  his  native  town  for  his  license.  Let  him  know 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  fifty  other 
candidates,  and  by  those  who  have  no  partiality  for  him,  arising  from 
personal  acquaintance ;  and  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  winter  school, 
would  be  thought  a  graver  matter  than  it  now  is.  The  profession 
would  be  elevated  at  once.  A  higher  grade  of  qualifications  would  be 
sought  for  and  attained.  There  would  be  that  dignity  and  pride  at- 
tached to  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  which  is  secured  by  an  honorable 
admission  through  a  difficult  entrance.  And  this  need  not  cost  the 
state  a  dollar. 

If  to  the  same  commissioners  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of 
Tisiting  the  schools  within  a  given  district,  another  advantage  would 
be  gained.  In  passing  from  one  school  to  another,  they  would  have 
room  for  comparison,  and  a  field  for  suggestions.  They  could  meet 
the  teachers  of  each  town  in  friendly  and  profitable  interviews.  They 
could  confer  with  the  town  committees,  and  visit  the  schools  with 
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hom  ;  to  receive  and  give  light  in  re&pect  to  the  wants  of  each  town, 
:nd  the  remedies  for  these  defects.  The  friends  of  education,  the  be« 
nevolent  and  the  public-spirited,  would  look  to  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  would  gather  around  them  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
The  expense  for  this  service  need  not  be  great.  We  take  it  foi 
granted,  that  a  school  visitor  has  as  good  right  to  be  paid  for  his  time 
and  labor,  as  a  fence  viewer,  or  pound  keeper.  If  the  school  visitors 
should  relinquish  their  duty  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  with 
it  the  pay  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  do  receive, 
the  additional  cost  of  this  arrangement  would  not  be  great.  But 
what  if,  perchance,  it  should  cost  something  ?  It  is  worth  something. 
It  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  his  fathers,  for  a  Connecti- 
cut man  to  think  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  slander  on  the  founders 
of  the  School  Fund,  who  thought  two  millions  not  too  great  a  sum  to 
set  apart  for  common  education,  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  pay  something  to  make  its  blessings  more  valuable  and  certain. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  more  confidence,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  that 
Connecticut  ever  boasted,  that  the  appointment  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  perform  the  services  specified,  would  be  the  crowning  fea- 
ture to  perfect  the  Connecticut  School  System. 

Second,  Teacher's  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State 
and  that  also,  without  delay.  .  These  are  conventions  for  mutual 
improvement  and  excitement.  They  may  be  also  called  travelling 
Teachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in  other  states  with 
the  most  striking. results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in  Con- 
necticut, years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in 
succession.  At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teach- 
ers within  a  given  district  are  iuvjted  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week 
or  more  in  convention.  The  time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  the  various  points 
connected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  les- 
sons are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  in- 
structors. We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes, 
that  a  distinguished  elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present, 
and  gave  a  course  of  lessons.  We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who 
read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read,  for  several  days,  will  read 
the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the  scores  of  schools 
there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for  the  few 
days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. At  these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of 
their  various  methods,  of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  were  corrected.  Here  raw  and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into 
their  new  business;  older  teachers  receive  valuable  suggestions, 
which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable  them  at  once 
to  understand  and  to  apply  ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to  let 
go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare 
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thfimselves  with  those  who  know  more  than  themselves.    An  enthnsi 
asm  in  their  business  is  excited.      They  are  impressed  with  right 
views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  their  employment.     They  form 
new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these  interesting  and  exciting 
scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the  season,  fur- 
nished with  valuable  knowledge.     These  Institutes  differ  from  ordi- 
nary conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent 
in  gaining  real  knowledge.     They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues 
ind  fine  speeches.     They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it.     They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  teachers  who  have  feh  the  advantages  of  these  larger 
meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale.     So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by  trial, 
that  in  the  year  1 845  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings, 
and  the  legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expir 
ing,  appropriated  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  curren 
year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Le 
them  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  state.  Let  them  be  made  inter- 
esting by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision 
be  made  by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be 
too  burdensome.  This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legislar 
live  countenance.  It  needs  only  a  willing  heart,  and  a  ready  hand. 
Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  sec- 
onded, as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  common 
schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be 
tried,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised, 
whether  an  education  for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common 
school  teachers,  and  whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not 
demanded.     This  suggests  another  proposition. 

-  Third.  In  order  to  improve  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  schools 
are  needed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  can  ^e 
provided  in  Connecticut  as  easily  as  in  other  states.  If  it  is  not  done 
by  the  state,  it  can  be  done  by  the  benevolent.  If  the  expense  is  not 
defrayed  by  the  legislature,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  it 
can  be  defrayed  by  individuals,  as  in  New  Hampshire.  In  some  way 
it  will  be  done,  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  as  it  must  be.  Teach- 
ers themselves  desire  the  advantages  furnished  by  such  seminaries. 
In  addition  to  Normal  schools,  there  is  greatly  needed  an  educational 
establishment  in  some  central  situation,  well  furnished  with  buildings 
and  apparatus,  and  well  enough  endowed  to  furnish  the  best  tuition 
at  a  low  rate  ;  an  institution  where  the  sons  of  the  Connecticut  far- 
mers can  receive  a  good  education  mail  the  higher  branches,  as  well 
as  in  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and  in  which  the  sciences  which 
pertain  to  agriculture,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.      Such  an  in- 
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BUtution  would  be  a  central  light.  Tt  would  furnish  a  noble  basis  for 
accomplished  common  school  teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  our  Willis- 
ton  and  of  our  seminary,  like  the  one  which  is  honored  by  his 
name. 

Fourth.    The  teachers  of  our  schools,  to  teach  better  must  be  paid 
better.     Their  business  must  be  made  more  lucrative  and  permanent. 
It  teust  be  made  an  object  ibr  them  to  qualify  themselves  amply  for 
their  vocation,  and  to  continue  in  it  longer.     This  can  be  done  only 
as  teaching  yields  a  respectable  living.     There  are  not  more  than  tea 
teachers  in  ^e  state  who  have  a  living  now,  while  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  school  districts,  that  with  a  judicious  arrangement, 
and  their  present  income,  might  sustain  the  same  teacher  from  year 
to  year.    But  the  means  of  payment  can  be  greatly  increased.    There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  can  be  paid  so  well  as 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  which  the  burden  shall  be  so  little  felt.     No 
state  has  so  magnificent  a  school  fund.     Let  there  be  raised  in  addi- 
tion, less  per  scholar,  than  is  cheerfully  raised  in  the  majority  of  ag- 
ricultural towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try would  flock  into  Connecticut,  as  many  now  rush  from  it.     7'he 
people  of  these  towns  were  not  impoverished  by  raising  this  sum. — 
Nor  would  it  impoverish  the  people  of  Connecticut.    On  the  contrary. 
it  would  enrich  them ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  a  liberal  sum  cheer- 
fully raised  for  a  course  of  years  by  any  community  for  common  ed- 
ucation, will  return  to  that  community  in  money,  with  more  than 
compound  interest. 

FiJUh.  The  cities  and  large  villages  should  at  once  make  use  of 
their  peculiar  facilities  for  elevating  their  public  schools.  Thus  will 
they  show,  in  actual  results,  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  excite 
other  towns  with  zeal  not  to  be  behind  them.  The  plan  which  we 
propose  is  extremely  simple,  apd  has  been  tested  so  often  and  so  long 
as  to  have  passed  the  best  of  all  tests — that  of  actual  experiment. — 
The  central  and  more  compact  portions  of  the  city  or  village,  should 
first  be  constituted  a  single  school  district.  Let  the  younger  schol- 
ars— ^those  younger  than  from  eight  to  ten — be  distributed  in  primary 
school-houses,  which  should  be  located  at  convenient  points  in  the 
district,  so  that  the  walk  should  in  no  case  be  fatiguing.  They  should 
be  instructed  in  all  cases  by  female  teachers,  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  from  year  to  year.  Female  teachers  ape  cheaper ;  female  teach- 
ers are  better  for  this  immature  age.  Their  influence  is  more  gentle ; 
it  forms  the  girls  to  mild  dispositions  and  graceful  manners ;  it  infu- 
ses a  portion  of  its  own  sweetness  into  the  harsh  and  self-willed  per- 
verseness  of  early  boyhood.  Female  teachers  are  more  patient  than 
those  of  the  other  sex.  They  6an  teach,  with  better  effect,  music, 
drawing,  and  writing.  Last  and  not  least— experience  has  shown  that 
primary  schools,  such  as  we  speak  of,  can  in  their  hands,  be  conduc 
ted  with  the'  most  entire  success.  We  would  that  all  the  parents 
could  be  introduced  to  some  of  these  delightful  schools,  taught  by  one 
or  more  females, "  in  whose  own  hearts,  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  had 
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flrtit  kept  school."  We  Iiave  seen  the  pupils  gather  around  the  teschei 
each  morning  with  eagernesa  and  new  delight.  We  have  heard  rrom 
their  own  lipa,  breaking  out  in  unconscious  expressions  of  love,  the 
strong  afTeciion  which  she  had  inspired.  We  have  beard  the  clesr 
and  shrill  piping  of  their  cheerful  songs.  We  have  measured  the 
qniet  moTal  iotluences  that  have  been  thus  iofuaed,  and  have  gath- 
ered strength  from  day  to  day. 

From  these  primary  schools,  after  Kaving  passed  through  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  id  general,  afler  having  attained  a  fixed 
&ge,  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  central  school.  If  the  district  is  small, 
one  school  will  suffice  to  be  taught  by  a  master  throogh  summer  and 
winter.  If  itis  large,  it  may  be  subdivided  into  more  or  fewer  gra- 
dations— the  lower  to  be  taught  by  females.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
assistants  of  the  masters  may  be  females,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  ex- 
perienced and  competent  females,  and  with  the  convenience  of  reci- 
tation rooms,  one  master  can  control  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
died  and  tifty  pupils.  Higher  than  this,  if  the  population  will  allow 
it,  there  may  be  another  school,  the  High  School,  or  two  Hi^ 
Schools — one  for  each  of  the  sexes.  To  these  no  pupil  should  be 
admitted,  except  on  passing  a  close  examination,  and  this  school 
should  teach  the  highest  branches  that  can  be  contemplated  in  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  education — the  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces, and  perhaps  the  elements  of  the  Languages.  All  these  schools 
should  be  under  one  system,  and  he  free  to  all.  This  is  no  theory. 
There  are  at  this  moment  in  villages  of  New  England,  of  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  inhabitants,  public  school- 
houses,  more  tasteful  and  convenient  than  any  college  building  in 
f^ "■">'■''<< '''It  In  these  school-houses  an  education  is  given  so  su- 
no  select  school  can  live  by  their  side.  To  these  schools 
owd  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  will  perform  menial 
families,  in  order  to  gain  a  residence  in  the  village  and 
to  its  public  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  re- 
n.  But  how  is  it  in  Connecticut?  Some  of  the  cities 
a  beginning,  it  ia  true,  and  with  good  to  themselves  and  a 
nfluence  upon  the  communities  around.  But  there  are 
uuiiuEBus  of  communities,  in  which  this  plan  might  be  introduced, 
which  are  opposed  to  it  altogether.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  and  abandoned  through  opposition.  We  know  a 
village  in  which  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  raised,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  adjusted,  and  this  money  was  in  the  main  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people,  and  to  be  paid  by  a  single  man,  who  was 
himself  anxious  to  pay  it,  and  yet  the  enterprise  failed  by  the  cry  of 
"  a  school  for  the  rich !"  What  is  the  stale  of  many  of  these  villages, 
both  manufacturing  and  agricuhural  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  select  schools  ' 
are  sustained  by  the  rich  and  the  reputable,  both  for  older  and  even 
for  very  young  children ! — that  in  consequence,  the  common  schools 
have  been  abandoned  more  or  less,  generally,  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected,  and  have  degenerated  because  the  rich  do  not  care  for 
them  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
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best  and  largest  towns  of  Connecticut  may  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
select  schools  were  introduced  as  its  beginning,  and  that  this  degen- 
eracy has  been  going  forward  ever  since  ?  Is  it  not  true,  to  confirm 
this  matter  by  argument  that  cannot  be  broken,  that  the  best  commor 
schools  now  existing  ar6  to  be  found  in  those  towns  and  districts  in 
which  select  schools  are  impossible,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  interested  to  make  the  public  school  the  best  school. 

Is  it  not  true  moreover,  that  by  this  separation  of  intercourse,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  acquaintance,  begun  in  infancy,  matured  in  child- 
hood, and  hardened  in  youth  into  contempt  and  scorn,  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  jealousy  and  malice  on  the  other;  there  has  been 
commenced  in  Connecticut  a  permanent  and  anti-republican  division 
of  society,  on  the  one  side  of  which,  social  oppression  shall  gather 
strength,  and  in  the  other  shall  lurk  the  incendiary  and  the  murderer  ? 
Sixth.     The  doctrine  should  be  understood  and  proclaimed  in  Con- 
necticut, that  the  property  of  the  whole  community  may  rightfully  be 
taxed,  for  the  support  of  public  education.     It  should  be  proclaimed, 
because  it  is  the  true  doctrine.     The  pecuniary  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity like  our  own,  to  say  nothing  of  those  interests  that  are  higher. 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  question  whether  all  shall  be  educated. 
They  are  as  vitally  concerned  too,  that  all  shall  be  well  educated. 
The  property  of  the  rich,  whether  they  have  children  or  not,  may  and 
should  be  taxed,  because  the  security  of  that  property  demands  that 
this  insurance  should  be  effected  upon  it.     The  tax  which  they  pay 
is  only  the  premium  on  this  insurance.     Besides,  it  is  cheaper  as 
well  as  more  grateful,  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  than  it 
is  to  pay  the  same  for  jails  and  poor-houses. 

In  Connecticut  this  right  is  denied  and  disputed.  A  tax  may  be 
levied  on  a  district  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
but  when  a  sum  is  to  be  raised  additional  to  that  which  is  received 
from  the  public  funds,  it  is  left  to  those  who  have  children  to  send  to 
the  school.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are  most  mischievous. 
The  summer  school  becomes  a  select  school,  instead  of  being  a  pub- 
lic school.  Or  perhaps  to  make  it  open  to  all,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury  is  eked  out  by  the  greatest  possi- 
sible  extenuation.  The  cheapest  teacher  is  hired,  and  the  winter 
school  is  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
thiimest  possible  allowance  for  its  starving  sister  in  the  summer. 
When  this  "  short  allowance  "  is  consumed,  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing poor,  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  needy,  are  retain- 
ed at  home,  because  the  parents  can  or  will  not  pay  the  capUatian  tax. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  to  the  select  school  of  a  higher 
order,  the  one  of  their  own  providing ;  while  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dling cla.sses  occupy  the  district  school-house^  with  the  select  school 
No.  2.  Hence,  in  the  summer,  troops  of  children  go  no  where  to 
school,  except  to  the  school  of  nature,  which  to  them  is  the  school  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  schools  which  are  kept  up  in  multitudes 
of  cases,  are  the  merest  skeletons  of  schools,  both  iu  numbers  and  in 
cbaracUir.     Tlds  bad  and  unequal  system  is  sustained  from  two 
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causes — ^the  opposition  of  so  many  tax-payers  to  a  system  of  proper- 
ty taxation — and  what  is  more  unaccountable,  the  opposition  of  those 
who  are  tax-voters  but  not  taoo-payers^  who  are  set  against  such  a  sys- 
tem, because  it  tends  to  build  up  schools  for  the  rich!  More  than  one 
instance  can  be  named,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  industriously 
circulated  by  some  cunning  miser  among  his  poorer  neighbors,  and 
they  have  gone  to  the  school  meeting  to  vote  against  all  expense,  nut 
dreaming  that  their  advisers  were  trembling  in  their  shoes,  for  fear  of 
a  petty  rate  bill.  And  so  they  have  voted  against  any  change,  and 
saved  their  neighbor  all  expense,  literally,  and  brought  down  the  tax 
upon  their  own  heads. 

This  is  unequal,  anti-republican,  and  wrong;  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
odious.  It  should  be  held  up  in  all  its  unfairness.  The  right  of  the 
town  or  school  society  to  tax  its  property  should  be  embraced  by  all 
parties.  The  party  calling  itself  conservative  should  proclaim  it,  be- 
cause it  tends  so  certainly  to  the  security  of  society.  The  party 
calling  itself  popular  should  hold  it,  because  it  sends  one  of  the  best 
of  blessings  to  the  door  of  every  man. 

To  this  should  be  added,  the  condition  attached  to  the  distribution 
of  the  State  fund,  that  nd  school  society  should  receive  its  lawful 
portion,  except  on  the  condition,  that  it  should  raise  by  taxation,  a 
specified  sum  for  every  scholar.  This  would  be  a  hard  doctrine  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  should  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  true  and  most  important,  and  should  be  boldly 
uttered.  The  other  States,  without  an  exception,  that  distribute  from 
school  funds,  do  it  on  such  a  condition.  The  entire  public  sentiment 
of  the  Union,  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  on  this  point,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  fear  the  neglect  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  warning 
against  following  her  example.  Shall  it  be  that  this  munificent 
bequest  of  our  fathers,  given  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
hall  fail  of  its  design  through  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  their  sons  ? 
or  shall  it  serve  this  cause,  most  effectually,  as  Connecticut  shall 
stand  forth  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  warn  against  the  like  use  of 
such  funds  ?  Shall  it  be  that  the  State  which  they  designed  should  be 
the  model  State  to  the  Union,  shall  serve  only  as  an  example  to  admon- 
ish its  sister  States,  rather  than  as  one  to  excite  and  inspire  them  1  Are 
we  not  bound  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  to  secure  the  most  complete 
fulfillment  of  their  designs,  and,  as  experience  and  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances call  for  new  safeguards,  to  provide  these  safeguards? 
May  not  the  people  make  the  raising  of  a  specified  sum  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  a  condition  against  the  improvident  waste  of  this 
bounty  ? 

The  argument  on  this  subject  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
very  convincing.  In  order  to  improve  our  (Common  Schools,  more 
money  must  be  provided.  If  it  is  raised,  as  it  now  is  by  a  tax  upon 
those  who  use  the  schools,  then  the  schools  are  no  longer  common 
schools,  but  for  a  pairt  of  the  year,  they  must  be  select  schools.  Th« 
one  must  embarrass  the  other.  Those  who  will  have  better  schools 
will  leave  the  public  schools  altogether.     Those  who  depend  on  the 
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common  schools,  cannot  or  will  not  elevate  them.  But  introduce  a 
property  tax,  and  you  make  the  schools  the  property  and  the  pride  of 
the  whole  people.  You  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  use 
the  fhoney  which  they  now  expend  for  the  support  of  higher  estab- 
lishments to  raise  and  improve  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  bles- 
Rmgs  of  this  expenditure  will  be  diffused.  Its  light  and  warmth  will 
not  be  like  that  of  the  6re  which  cheers  one  apartment  only,  but  like 
the  heat  of  the  blessed  sun,  which  gives  no  less  to  the  rich,  for  what 
it  gives  to  the  poor.  To  connect  the  raising  of  a  small  sum  per 
scholar,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  is  the 
simplest  and  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  of  the  whole  State, 
together  and  alike. 

These  are  the  principles  which  must  be  received  in  Connecticut, 
and  believed  by  its  citizens  generally,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
improvement  in  its  common  schools.  It  might  be  shown,  that  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them^  were  suggested  by  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut, long  before  the  present  movement  for  Common  Schools  com- 
menced in  the  other  States.  They  are  of  Connecticut  origin.  Let 
them  be  owned  as  her  own  and  here  put  in  practice,  as  they  can  be 
no  where  beside. 

These  principles  may  be  propagated.  Let  the  legislature  be  me- 
morialized. But  let  not  the  legislature  be  relied  upon  as  the  only 
hope.  It  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  government  should  *move  al 
once.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  if  it  is  expedient.  Individuals  can 
do  much  without  the  government.  A  State  association  can  be  formed. 
Measures  can  be  taken  to  unite  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools  can  be  set  on  foot 
by  individual  and  associated  benevolence,  as  they  have  been  in  a  por- 
tion of  New  Hampshire.  Such  a  movement  would  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. The  agencies  need  not  be  costly,  nor  the  expenditures 
great,  but  the  work  is  precious,  and  worth  much  cost,  if  it  were  re- 
quired. 

Nor  is  the  work  discouraging.  It  is  discouraging  in  its  beginnings, 
but  rapid  in  its  advances.  Every  district  animated  with  a  right  spirit, 
diffuses  light  and  wakens  interest  in  ten  of  its  neighborhood.  Every 
schQol-house,  well  constructed,  with  its  convenient  apartments,  its 
Successful  teacher,  and  its  happy  scholars,  gives  an  impulse  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Parents  are  animated .  with  hope  and  desire. 
Children  ask  why  their  own  school-house  cannot  be  as  good.  Pre- 
judice is  softened.  Scepticism  is  convinced,  and  public  spirit  is 
awakened. 

The  Connecticut  people  may  be  aroused.  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are  ready  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  work.  They  are  not  rash,  nor  headlong  it 
is  true — they  are  cautious  and  stable,  but  they  are  the  more  steadfast 
when  thoroughly  convinced.  They  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant 
in  their  expenditures — ^but  they  have  money,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  it  for  objects  seen  to  be  important.  They  are  not  carried  away 
oy  vague  declamation  or  transcendental  moonshine — ^but  they  have 
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inteUects  to  discern  and  hearts  to  feel,  in  respect  to  a  concern 
practical  and  good  as  that  of  public  education.     Let  the  work  be  com- 
menced with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

In  carrying  it  forward,  two  classes  ef  citizens  can  be  especially 
useful.  On  them  rests  a  great  and  peculiar  responsibility.  We 
name  first,  the  acting  politicians  of  all  parties.  They  are  now  un- 
committed as  partisans  for  or  against  any  system.  They  have  an 
equal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  slander 
which  they  would  resent  with  indignation,  to  say  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  equal  zeal  for  this  most  important  interest,  in  which  the  pros- 
perity and  pride  of  the  State  are  equally  concerned.  Eminent  indi- 
viduals of  all  political  names  are  known  to  be  zealous  for  common 
school  reform.  There  are  subjects  enough  beside  this,  out  of  which 
political  capital  can  be  made.  Attempts  to  do  this  elsewhere,  have 
been  signally  rebuked.  Let  parties  divided  by  questions  of  national 
policy,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  respect  to 
this  common  interest,  for  which  every  man's  hearth-stone  cries  out  in 
his  ears.  .  Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  grind 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  children  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  of  political  contests.  Heathen  barbarism,  offered  to  **  Mo- 
loch, horrid  king,"  its  children  in  sacrifice  by  sending  them  through 
devouring  flames  blazing  fiercely  on  either  side, 

*'  ThoQffh  for  the  noise  of  dmrns  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  ciies  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol." 

Let  not  this  be  enacted  on  a  more  fearful  scale,  in  civilized  and 
Christian  Connecticut. 

On.  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  there  rests  also  a  great  and  solemn 
responsibility.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  care  for  the  untaught,  t*he 
neglected,  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  such,  the  best  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  which  we  can.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  duty  which  is  simple,  pressing,  and 
most  easily  discharged.  So  do  we  best  aid  and  prepare  them  for  in 
fluences  appropriately  and  directly  religious.  Let  this  duty  be 
preached,  on  the  Sabbath  and  from  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  preached 
till  it  is  believed,  and  the  hearers  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 
We  raise  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  land. 
We  raise  it  also,  to  send  to  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  and  China,  that 
schools  may  be  established,  which  may  prepare  the  youthful  mind 
for  the  influences  and  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  And  yet  there 
are  towns  in  Connecticut  in  which  there  are  scores  of  children, 
which  for  want  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  that  die  pub- 
lic schools  might  give,  are,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
hopeless  subjects  of  religious  truth,  as  many  children  of  Ceylon  and 
Burmah.  We  have  seen  children  of  this  character.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  for  whom,  a  teacher  could  do  far  more  than  a 
clergyman,  and  on  whom  the  church  can  act  most  directly  and  effi* 
ciently  through  the  uochii 
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We  are  well  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  distrust  of 
any  system  of  public  education,  on  religious  grounds,  and  to  arouse 
against  it  sectarian  prejudice  and  conscientious  convictions.  There 
maj  have  been  occasion  for  these  feelings  in  some  states  of  the 
Union.  Injudicious  management,  false  principles,  efforts  to  propo 
gate  peculiar  principles,  insidious  and  open,  may  have  been  noticef* 
The  school  system  has  therefore  been  held  up  as  anti-religious.  Ths 
doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  that  each  chnrch  must  have  its  separate 
echools,  in  order  to  secure  an  education  thoroughly  Christian. 

Ip  Connecticut  there  need  be  no  fear  of  embarrassment  of  this 
kind.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
of  one  mind  in  the  belief  of  the  following  truths.  They  believe  in 
the  moral  duties  as  enforced  by  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus.  They 
believe  with  Washington,  that  public  morality  is  best  secured  by  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  None  of  them  will  object  to  the 
use  of  simple  but  fervent  prayers  and  hymns,  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
duty  of  imitating  Christ,  and  of  trusting  in  him.  In  these  points  they 
can  all  unite,  and  they  can  turn  them  to  use  in  their  public  schools. 
What  the  children  need  to  be  taught  beside,  can  be  supplied  in  the 
family,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  pulpit. 

Such  is  the  position  of  things  in  Connecticut.  We  have  seen  her 
ancient  glory  ;  the  present  depression  with  its  causes ;  the  need  of 
effort ;  the  points  to  which  this  effort  should  be  directed,  and  the 
grounds  of  discouragement  and  hope.  Shall  this  good  work  be  under- 
taken ?  Shall  this  field  be  entered  T  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
means  so  abundant.  No  state  can,  if  it  will,  have  schools  so 
splendid  and  so  good.  Its  population  is  homogeneous,  frugal,  intelli- 
gent, moral,  and  religious.  It  has  been  accustomed  to  common 
schools  for  generations.  It  has  a  school  system  Already  established 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  all,  which  needs  improvement  only,  and 
not  a  new  beginning.  The  memory  of  the  past  calls  us  to  effort. 
The  necessity  of  the  present  will  not  let  us  alone.  The  voices  of  the 
venerable  dead,  speak  to  us  in  solemn  tones  from  that  dim  and  distant 
world  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  command  us  not  to  be  untrue  to 
the  precious  trust  which  they  garnered  for  us.  The  cries  of  the  liv- 
ing come  up  to  us,  and  in  tones  piteous  as  an  infant's  wailing,  beseech 
us  to  spare  their  childhood  from  neglect,  and  their  future  manhood 
from  ignorance  and  crime.  The  honor  of  the  State  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  State  calls  on  its  citizens.  The  sons  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  paternal  mansion,  burn  with  eager  desire  to  be  able  to 
•  put  to  silence  the  reproaches  which  they  jire  forced  to  hear,  and  to 
know  that  the  spirit  which  provided  the  School  Fund,  still  lives  to 
make  effectual  that  important  trust  Those  who  were  personally  ac- 
tive in  devising  and  securing  this  fund,  would  tell  us 'that  no  care  of 
ours  can  surpass  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Treadwell  studied 
its  conception,  and  no  labor  of  ours  can  compare  with  the  daily  and 
nightly  toil  with  which  Hillhouse  and  Beers  secured  its  invest- 
ments, and  watched  its  securities.  The  question  is,  shall  Con- 
necticut then  be  true  to  herself?     We  have  seen  the  trim  and  noble 
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ship,  manned  by  a  skillful  crew,  open  the  passage  through  an  ixn« 
known  and  dangerous  strait,  and  gallantly  lead  .the  way  for  a  timid 
and  creeping  fleet,  into  a  secure  and  long  desired  haven.  We  have 
seen  her  pass  every  shoal  but  the  last,  but  just  as  she  doubles  its 
treacherous  point,  she  grounds  for  an  instant,  and  the  cry  is  from  the 
fleet,  she  will  be  stranded  there  !  They  make  all  haste  to  rush  past 
her.  In  their  cry  of  exultation  they  forget  all  her  guidance  in  the 
past.  Shall  she  then  be  stranded,  who  has  guided  so  many  vessels  to 
so  noble  a  port  ?  Shall  her  last  service  be  to  lie  on  the  quicksands, 
a  decaying  hulk,  deserted  and  useless,  except  as  a  beacon  to  show 
tbe  shoal  on  which  she  struck  ?  Shall  she  be  stranded  ?  No,  no ! 
A  thousand  times,  No!  Let  the  cry  then  be,  Connecticut  first  to  lead 
^ke  toay,  and  foremost  forever  / 

The  principal  measures,  it  will  be  seen,  recommended  by  the 
Essay  are: — 1.  A  thorough  examination  of  teachers  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools  by  one  or  more  county  officers.  2.  The  hold- 
ing of  Teachers'  Institutes  without  delay.  3.  The  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  individuals. 
4.  More  liberal  compensation  to  teachers.  5.  Gradation  of  schools 
in  cities  and  large  villages,  especially  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
High  School.  6.  Property  taxation  for  school  purposes.  To  carry 
out  these  measures,  the  Legislature  must  be  memorialized.  A  state 
convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  must  be  organized. 
Institutes  must  be  held  by  individual  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
The  public  press  and  lecture-room  must  be  enlisted ;  and,  above  all, 
a  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not  look  back 
till  he  had  driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In 
connection  with  a  few  other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to 
realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of  improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize 
Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of  Teachers  of  Hartford  County 
was  determined  on;, and.  to  perform  the  preliminary  work  of  a  state 
officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.  The  convention  was  held  in 
November,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  were  in  session 
for  one  week,  under  the  instruction  of  experienced  educators  atid  lec- 
tures. This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  public  mind.  A  monthly 
School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  Manual, 
was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland, 
Winsted,  and  Meriden. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.    Aided 
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by  others,  he  resolvod  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  brisg  about  the  estab- 
lishment, in  Hartford,  of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars 
of  the  First  School  Society,  and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  state. 
First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a  Public  High  School,  which 
we  first  proposed  in  1839,  was  revived.  No  paius  were  spared  to  in- 
form and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  elaborate  and  animated  debates  were  conducted 
by  the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen 
and  conversed  with.  The  ignorant  were  informed ;  the  indifferent 
aroused ;  the  rich  were  made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more 
secure  in  a  well-educated  community ;  and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools,  without  these  schools 
were  also  cheap.  The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished and  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  explained. 
Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  any  enterprise ;  and,  finally,  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  the  largest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much 
of  the  expense  of  all  these  prelimary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr. 
Bunce ;  and  to  the  completion  of  the  building,  he  contributed  11,000 
beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society.  While  this  movement  was 
going  forward,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his  addresses  and  in  the  ^^School 
Manual,^  was  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunce  offered  to  contribute 
$5,000. 

To  return  to  the  doings  of  the  Legislature  in  1846.  The  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  Message  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  was  referred,  submitted  a 
report,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  '*  beneficial  effects  ^*  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  officer,  "  as  an  efficient  and  authorized  head  and 
leader,"  **  to  give  life  and  energy  to  the  system,'*  and  that  "  the  call 
for  improvement  is  becoming  more  loud  and  emphatic  every  year,'* 
they  set  forth  the  following,  **  plan  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools : —  " 

1.  A  Board  of  Education — ^to  oe  established,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lientenant-Governor,  SuperinU'ndent  of  Common  Schools,  and  three  other  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  to  go  oat  each  year. 

2.  School  Societies  to  be  abolished.  The  towns  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
societies  in  all  respects. 

3.  Some  encouragement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  education. 

4.  A  Normal  School — to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  of 
which  the  principal  might  be  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  thus  mak- 
ing a  saving  to  the  state,  and  enabling  it  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  fully 
competent  to  discharge  the  dntit>s  of  both  offices. 

5.  Some  encouragemeot  to  Teacher*^  Institutes,  or  Association  of  Teaehsrs 
for  mutual  improvement. 
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6.  Some  enooaragement  towards  procaring  Ubrarie*,  ntapt,  globe»y  and  phUo- 
topkical  apparattu. 

7.  Some  regulation  or  eDcouragement  in  relation  to  improved  school  and  out- 
hotisos. 

8.  To  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  book* — ^no  school  to  have  bat  one  kind  of 
spelling-book ;  one  of  geography,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  aritlmictio. 

The  *'PIan^  was  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, after  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  this  Le^slature  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
tlio  Committee  on  Education,  and  believing  that  when  fully  matured  and  earried 
out  with  A  due  regard  alike  to  economy  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  it  will 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  state. 

Resolved^  That  twu  thousand  copies  of  the  plan  bo  printed  and  circulated,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  concerning  comnoon  schools. 

Governor  Bissell  in  his  Annual  Message  in  1647,  commends  the 
subject  of  education  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  follows : — 

In  a  government  resting  on  the  virtue  and  intelligenoe  of  its  cttixcns,  where 
worth  and  talents  are  sure  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  where  the  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction are  open  to  all  alike ;  the  cause  of  education  should  ever  be  r«'f;arded  as 
an  object  of  paramount  importance.  It  is,  and  ever  has  been  so  regarded  by  the 
people  of  this  stato.  And  early,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  existence  as  a  state, 
were  laid,  deep  and  broad,  those  foundations  of  morality,  intelligence',  and  reli- 
gion, upon  which  has  been  reared  the  structure  of  our  prosperity.  And  although 
there  are  many  things  in  which  we  mny  not  com}iare  favorably  with  many  of  our 
sister  states,  yet  there  are  others  in  which  we  may  indulge  an  honest  state  pride ; 
in  the  structures  which  have  been  reared  and  the  provision  which  lias  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  relief  and  instruction  of  those  unfortunate  classes  of  our  fel- 
low-men, to  which  I  have  just  alluded  :  in  our  Religious  Institutions,  our  $i.'n)in- 
aries  of  Learning,  and  our  Common  Schools ;  in  our  School  Fund,  that  proud 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  forcnight  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ns,  now 
disbursing  through  the  state,  annually,  the  sum  of  Si 25,000,  and  spreading  the 
light  of  intelligence  over  thousands  of  youthful  minds. 

I  need  not  say  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  duty  to  ourselves,  wanting  in  onr 
duties  to  the  state  and  its  highest  interests,  if  we  neglect  to  guard  and  protect  and 
cherish  these  favored  institutions;  or  if  we  are  either  cold  or  indifferent  to  the 
early  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  the  state,  and  upon  whom 
are  soon  to  devolve  its  government  and  its  destinies. 

Your  attention  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  School  Fund,  and  its  influence 
nprm  the  cause  of  education.  Ton  will  inquire  whether  it  has  accomplished  all 
which  it  ought  to  have  accomplished ;  whether  it  has  elevated  the  standard  of  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools  as  it  should  have  been  elevated  ;  whether  it  has 
made  these  schools  what  they  ought  to  have  been  made ;  and  whether  that  super- 
vision has  been  exercised  over  them  which  should  have  been  exercised.  If  these 
inquiries  should  lend  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present 
system,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  you  will,  doubtless,  apply  the  remedy. 

In  our  sister  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  Normal  Schools,  or 
Seminaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers,  have  been  established,  and 
it  is  believed,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  1  fear  we  are  far  behind  these  st-ites 
in  our  efforts  to  disseminate  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  our  common  schools.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  these  schools  is  identified  with  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  I 
shall,  most  cordially,  cooperate  in  any  measures  calculated  to  advance  their 
.interests. 

Mr.  Beers,  in  his  ^Seccnd  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools^  for  184'/,"  a  document  of  119  pages,  appended 
the  views  of  the  School  Visitors  from  200  school  societies,  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
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mittee  on  Education  of  the  Legislature  of  1846,  for  their  improve- 
ment.  On  these  views  and  plan,  the  Superintendent  submits  the  fol- 
lowing (among  other)  remarks : — 

cuNDmoN  or  tbs  schools. 

These  stateinents,  respeotlng  the  wide-spread  apathy  of  the  public  generally,  as 
to  ihe  welfare  of  the  schools ;  the  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  oondition  of  many 
•chool-booaes :  the  irregular  and  non-attendanoe  of  children  at  school ;  the  multi- 
plicity of  textrbooks;  the  want  of  well-trained  teachers  an<f  of  parental  interest 
and  vi^itation,  are  made  by  men  practically  and  officially  connected  with  the  schools, 
all  of  them  as  visitors  and  examiners,  most  of  them  as  scholars,  and  many  of 
them  as  teachers  in  former  years.  The  concurrent  testimony  uf  so  many  wit- 
nesses^— every  way  competent,  from  every  section  of  the  state,  and  from  towns 
embracing  every  variety  of  district  as  to  sixe  and  population,  with  the  fullest  per- 
Minal  knowledge  of  the  fiictB,  and  without  the  possibility  of  any  concerted  plan  or 
any  pUusible  motive  to  mislead,  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  defects  in  the  prac- 
ticed operation  of  oar  school  system — should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  lead  to  some  well-considered  and  efficient  remedies. 

PLANS  rOR  JMraoVBMBNT. 

Various  plans  and  suggestions,  for  giving  increased  efficiency  to  our  s}'8tem  of 
common  schools,  have  been  at  different  times  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
General  Asserobly ;  but  none  has  been  more  considerately  brought  forward  than 
that  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Education  at  the  last  session. 
The  ftratures  of  that  **  Plan  "  were  drawn  up  afler  compoi'ing  the  views  of  school 
visitors  from  dfffi:rent  sections  of  the  state,  contained  in  the  last  annual  report 
from  this  department.  The  plan  was  approved  in  the  main  by  a  concurrent  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  continued  to  the  next  session, 
after  making  provision  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  in  connection 
with  the  laws  concerning  common  schools.  The  plan  thus  originated,  approved, 
and  made  known,  has  received  the  special  attention  of  the  school  visitois,  whose 
Tiews  on  the  several  features  are  herewith  appended. 

The  first  features  of  the  proposed  plan  eonteniplates  a  "  Board  of  Education^^ 
to  consist  of  the  Governor,  Deut.  G(»vernor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  three  other  persons,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  each  year.  To  this  board  it  is 
presumed  that  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  is  to  be  committed. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  prt)pcr  constitution  or  powers  of  this 
board,  the  Superintendent  is  convinced  that  some  additional  provision  should  be 
made  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  from  year  to  year,  and  for  maturing  well-considered  plans  of  improvement. 
Connecticut  is  now  the  only  state  in  Kew  England  where  the  common  school  sys- 
tem originated  and  has  been  most  fostered,  in  which  there  is  no  separate  depart- 
ment or  officer  set  apart  for  these  purposes. 

3.  The  second  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  contemplates  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  present  school  society  organization^  and  giving  the  support  and 
supervisions  of  the  schools  to  the  totons,  where  it  mainly  rested  previous  to  1T95. 
The  e<»nverting  of  ecclesiastical  societies  having  territorial  limits,  sometimes  co- 
exti-nsive  with  the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently 
embracing  only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns 
into  school  societies,  had  its  origin  probably  in  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  It  is  supposed  by  some,  partly  because  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was 
thought  to  belong  to  the  pai-ochial  duties  of  the  resident  clergy.  The  more  com- 
plete organization  of  school  districts,  by  which  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  have 
now  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  is  ch»imed  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  school  societies,  and  that  the  only  dutv  appertaining  to  school  socie- 
ties, except  what  reUtes  to  the  appointment  of  school  visitors,  consists  in  taking 
mre  of  the  burying  grounds,  the  connection  between  which  and  our  common 
schools  does  not  appear  very  obvious.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  by  doing  away  with 
tohool  societies,  (except  for  the  management  of  local  funds,)  a  large  number  of 
dfioera  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  duties  of  examining  teachers,  Yisiting 
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scboob,  and  reoommendiDg  books,  could  be  performed  by  a  smaller  oommittae 
having  jurisdiotion  over  a  larger  number  of  schools.  It  is  also  thoogbt,  by  some, 
that  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  old  town  organization  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
2^ew  England  generally,  will  break  up  that  a[jatby  which  now  hangs  over  the 
public,  and  which  it  is  claimed  has  grown  up  in  part  from  the  separation  of  iba 
school  interest  from  the  other  great  interests  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
conceal ing  the  fact,  that  iu  too  mauy  school  societies  the  annual  meeting,  (which 
is  the  ouly  meeting  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,)  is  never  attended  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  members. 

3.  The  committee  recommend  that  some  encouragement  be  given  to  a  Periodi- 
cal devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  paper  of 
this  kiud,  judiciously  conducted  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  school  district 
and  society,  would  be  of  gi*eat  service  to  this  department,  and  to  the  uniform  and 
efiioient  administi'ation  of  the  school  law.  Through  this  channel  all  circulars 
calling  for  information,  all  opinions  respecting  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the 
law,  all  decisions  involving  a  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  this  department,  could  be  published  at  a  less  expense  than  is  now  necessarily 
incurred.  But,  independent  of  the  convenience  and  economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  dissemination  of  useful  information  on  the  constructlDn  of  school-houses, 
on  methods  of  classiiication,  instruction,  and  discipline,  on  the  best  way  of  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  parents,  on  the  progress  of  education  in  different  districts 
and  towns  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  other  states  and  countries,  would  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  committees,  teachers,  and  the  community  generally. 

4.  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  by.  the  Committee  is  the 
establishnieut  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teaeherSj 
or  the  training  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  and  government  This  subject  has  long 
been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  ita  claima, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Crallaudet,  of  Hart- 
ford, iu  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ^^Connecticut  Observer,*^  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1825,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  re- 
pubilt^hed,  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  roost  of  the  educational  periodicals  of 
the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  ae- 
tiou  which  has  already  fallowed  in  several  states,  and  which  is  likely  to  take  place 
still  more  generally.  From  the  communications  received  from  school  visitors  on 
this  point,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school 
improvement,  from  every  section  of  the  state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Surely  Connecticut,  which  was  the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject,  ought 
not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and 
the  experience  of  two  such  states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legis- 
lature would  pledge  the  means  to  sust^iin  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school, 
on  an  economical  senile,  for  a  period  long  enttugh  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial, 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  or  individuals, 
ready  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  funiture  and  apparatus. 

5.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  '^  some  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  Teachers^  Institutes  or  Conventions/^  VVe  are  not  without  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement.  The  first  as- 
semblage of  the  kind,  for  any  thing  like  a  sysU-^matic  course  of  review  and  in- 
struction in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  1839  ; 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spirited  conventions  which  has  come  to  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  the  Superintendent  wixs  that  whch  met  in  the  same  city  last  fall.  The 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  Litchfield,  Winsted,and  Tolland  during  the 
past  year,  were  numerously  attended  and  called  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  improvement. 

6.  The  Committee  recommend  that  "  some  encouragement  be  given  by  the 
state  towards  procuring  libraries^  mapSy  globes  and  philosophical  apparatus  for 
our  schools."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  schools  and  the  community  would 
be  benefited  by  an  expenditure  which  should  bring  libraries  of  good  books  within 
reach  of  the  old  and  the  young  of  every  district ;  and  that  teachers  could  teach 
more  thoroughly,  if  they  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  illitoating  to  the  eye. 
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and  of  enaUing  the  papik  to  work  oot  with  their  own  hands,  every  principle  or 
&Gt  of  science  oapable  of  being  thus  illustrated  and  worked  out. 

A  small  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  each  district  or  society,  or  even 
town,  which  would  raise  the  same  or  a  larger  sum,  both  sums  to  be  expended  in 
a  library*  would  in  a  few  years  furnish  every  neighborhood  with  a  course  of  read- 
ing ID  every  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  carry  forward  the  work 
of  education  beyond  the  school-room,  into  the  family,  the  workshop,  and  field, 
wherever  the  thoughtful  man  or  child  was  at  work. 

7.  School- houses.  That  some  regulation  more  thorough  than  now  exists  ia 
the  School  Law  should  be  adopted  to  secure  convenient,  liealthy,  and  attractive 
school-houses  in  many  districts,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  school  visit- 
ors, and  attested  to  by  the  personal' recollections  of  almost  every  person  who  has 
received  any  portion  of  his  education  in  a  district  school.     Common  decency — a 

g roper  respect  to  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  young  especiaHy-^calls 
radly  for  better  provision  on  the  part  of  the  district,  and  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  to  the  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school*  houses.  A  law, 
makio^  it  conditional  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  money  by  any  district,  that 
the  school  should  be  kept  in  a  school-house  approved  by  the  school  visitors,  would 
doabtlesB  arrest  the  attention  of  many  delinquent  districts. 

8.  The  Committee  close  with  the  recommendation  of  fbrther  legislative  action 
to  "  jnreittnt  the  multiplicity  of  bookt^ — no  school  to  have  but  one  kind  of  spell- 
ing-book, one  of  geography,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  arithmetic.'^  The 
Superintendent  is  not  satisfied  that  it  is  desirable  or  practicable  to  have  a  perfect 
miifonnity  of  text-books  through  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  school  visitors  urge  a  reform  more  strenuously,  or 
call  niore  unitedly  and  strongly  on  the  L^islature  for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
oommittee  or  board,  to  recommend  or  prescribe  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
If  a  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized  to  recommend  a  list  of  suitable 
books,  naming  two  or  three  most  approved  in  each  study,  and  then  it  could  be 
made  the  duty  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  school  visitors  of  each  so- 
ciety in  a  county,  to  select  and  prescribe  from  this  list  the  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  that  county,  a  desirable  uniformity  would  soon  be  secured.  Especially 
woald  this  be  the  case,  if  school  visitors  were  authorized,  as  are  the  school  com- 
mittee of  every  town  in  Massachusetts,  to  procure  a  suitable  supply  of  text-books 
ibr  all  the  sohoob,  to  deposit  the  same  in  some  central  place,  and  furnish  them  to 
schools  at  such  prices  as  will  merely  reimburse  the  society  the  original  cost  of  the 
books  and  charges  for  transportation,  deposit,  and  commission  for  sales.  Some 
anngement  might  be  made  by  the  county  convention  to  have  a  supply  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  use  in  the  schools,  kept  by  one  or  more  dealers,  at  some 
central  point 

The  Message  of  the  GoverDor,  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
together  with  sundry  petitions  for  the  establishment  and  liberal  en- 
dowment of  a  Normal  School,  were  referred  to  the  J(^int  Standing 
Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of  Hon.  R  Williams,  of  the 
Senate  and  Messrs.  Russell,  of  New  Haven,  Howe,  Lay,  Carter,  Lin- 
coln, Calhoun,  Shailer,  and  Nash.  This  Committee  submitted  a  Re- 
port, in  which  they  deprecate  any  t^asty  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature ; — believing  that  ''the  great  requisite  for  successful  action 
on  this  subject  was  ''caution,'^ — and  at  the  same-  time  acknowledging 
that  '*  everybody  knows  that  our  schools  are  in  a  bad  condition  *' — 
^  and  not  only  is  little  taught  in  our  schools,  but  that  little  is  so  taught 
88  to  make  the  child  wish  to  learn  no  more."  The  Committee  ex- 
press an  opinion  favorable  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teacbers'  Conven- 
tions  or  Institutes. 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  where  teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,  the 
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rctimis  were  more  favorable  than  for  some  other  of  the  proposed  mensarei. 
From  these  replies  your  Committee  have  been  led  to  sappoee,  that. the  time  has 
eome  for  the  state  to  do  something  for  the  estublishmeut  of  suoh  semiDarieflL 
They  do  not  believe  that  any  snch  outlay  can  be  made  as  they  trust  the  people 
will  by  and  by  call  for,  and  they  believe  that  the  same  cautious  course  should  rtUI 
be  followed.  It  is  better  even  that  the  people  should  feel  that  this  General  As- 
sembly has  done  too  little^  than  that  any  considerable  part  of  them  shoold  think 
we  have  done  too  much. 

The  relief  from  the  former  is  always  at  hand,  while  any  measure  which  should 
again  awaken  the  economical  prejudices  of  our  people,  would  throw  the  whole 
matter  back  for  years.  Between  these  two  extremes,  with  -the  necessity  of  pre- 
sent action  on  the  one  side,  and  of  great  caution  on  the  other,  they  have  endeavor»l 
to  pursue  the  course  dictated  by  sound  policy  ;  a  course  which  gives  immediately, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fiiU  schools,  all  the  benefits  of  normal  instruc* 
tion  to  the  entire  body  of  common  school  teachers,  at  a  far  less  expense  than 
would  be  required  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  fixed  selioola  for  teachers. 
In  connection  with  this  temporary  plan,  your  Committee  recommend  measures  to 
be  taken  for  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  recominendatioDs  of  the  Committee  were  approved  bj  the 
Legislature  in  the  folio  wing  form : — 

Resolved^  Tliat  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be,  and  hereby  ia,  di- 
rected to  employ  four  or  more  suiLible  persons  to  hold,  at  two  or  more  c<Niven- 
lent  places  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  day  of  September  and  the  3lst  day 
of  October,  1847,  two  or  more  schools  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  inatraction 
in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools ;  and  that  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day, 
in  full  for  services  and  expenses,  for  the  time  occupied  in  teaching  and  traveling 
to  and  from  the  several  places  where  the  schools  may  be  held,  which  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state ;  and  the  account  of  said 
teachers  for  services  shall  be  taxed  and  audited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  presented  to  the  Controller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  for  the 
same  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  state. 

Rewloed,  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  a  county  be  appointed  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Grovernor  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next  Legialature 
a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more 
schools  for  teachers,  provided^  the  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Resolved,  That  those,  and  those  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  said 
schools  for  teachers,  who  shall  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  some  public 
school  of  the  state  the  ensuing  year. 

Governor  Bissell  in  1848,  again  refers  to  the  subject  in  his  Annual 
Message : — 

At  the  last  sesaon  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed  empower- 
ing the  Executive  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  to  make  due 
examination,  and  to  report  to  this  Legislature  .a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  loca- 
tion, and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  for  the  training 
and  instruction  of  teachers.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  conformity  to  the 
resolution,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  will  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 

Under  the  same  resolution  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  direc- 
ted to  empley  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold,  at  convenient  places  in  each 
county,  two  or  more  sc  ools  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best 
modes  of  teaching  and  governing  our  common  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolutioi},  these  conventions  or  schools  have  been  held  In 
all  the  counties  of  the  state ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  yoo  that 
they  have  been  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results ;  suoh  as  to  raise  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  valuable  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  system  of  com* 
mon  school  education. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  laid  before  yoa,  from  whick  it  will 
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ai^iear  that  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  persons  attended  these  con- 
▼entions ;  most  <ff  whom  have  since  been  engaged  as  teaclmrs  in  the  ootiimoa 
■choobof  the  state.  I  concur  with  him.  in  urging  the  claims  of  these  institutions 
on  the  eoDtinued  support  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  I  also  entirely  concur 
ia  the  suggestions  he  has  made,  in  reference  to  our  common  schools. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  whether  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  legisla- 
tors or  a»  pfitriotB.  it  is  ond  every  way  worthy  of  your  highest  attention.  The 
caoae  of  popular  education  is  indeed  fundamental  to  every  interest  of  the  country ; 
and  the  sentiment  that,  ^^  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  ia  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,'' 
is  now  DO  less  true  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

This  cause  early  commended  itself  to  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  was  by 
them  deeply  cherished.  They  Introduced  the  system  of  free  schools,  and 
'*  opened  die  fountains  of  knowledge  to  all''  And  in  every  village,  and  every 
hamlet,  the  school-house  was  erected  simultaneously  with  the  dwelling  and  the 
home  of  worship.  Tlie  benefits  of  this  system  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  the 
evidences  of  its  u>iadom  are  every  where  around  us.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
general  intelligence,  and  correct  moral  principles  of  our  population.  In  a  cheer- 
fnl  obedience  to  the  laws ;  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  almost  brought 
together  the  extremities  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  which  transmits  intelligence 
with  the  speed'  of  light  And  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Union,  where  the  sons 
of  New  England  have  fixed  their  abode,  where  they  have  not  carried  along  with 
them,  and  impressed  upon  society  the  influence  of  these  early  institutions. 

It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  sustained  and  improved,  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  original  creation.  It  is  a  solemn  trust  com- 
mitted to  our  care ;  and  itB  obligations  can  in  no  way  be  discharged,  but  by  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  popular  education,  and  giving  character  and  efficiency  to 
our  common  schools.  >  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  ?  Kepresenting,  as  we 
do,  an  enlightened  constituency,  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
measure ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fund  annually  disbursing  over  the  state  more 
than  $125,000  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education,  will  it  not  be  reproachful  to 
08,  if  our  primary  schools,  the  only  source  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  shall  be  suffered  to  languish  and  decline,  or  even  to  remain  stationary  ? 
Other  things  may  be  neglected,  and  the  mischiefs  of  such  neglect  be  only  slight 
and  temporary,  or  they  may  be  speedily  repaired.  Such  is  not  the  case  her9. 
The  consequences  of  neglect  are  deep  and  abiding,  and  extend  their  unhappy  in- 
fluence to  succeeding  generations.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  education  may  not 
be  acquired  in  our  common  schools  which  shall  qualify  a  young  man  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  walks  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its  appropriate  duties,  whether  profes- 
sional or  othenn'ise,  with  reputation  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the-community. 

I  sobmit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  will  most  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  any  measures  promo 
tire  of  the  object  in  view,  which  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  deem  expedient. 

The  ^  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Oommon 
SehoolSyfor  May  Seseion^  1848,  in  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  that 
officer,  contains  Reports  of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Teachers'  Conventions,  and  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Acting 
School  Visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  classified 
under  the  following  heads;  1.  General  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools.  2.  School-houses.  3.  Attendance.  4.  Society  of  Com- 
mon School.  5.  Books.  6.  Teachers.  7.  Apathy,  or  Parental  and 
Public  Neglect  The  whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  153  pages.  The 
following  extracts  embrace  the  principal  views  and  suggestions  of  the 
SttperinteDdent. 

tiaorbm'  oovTurnom  oa  imrmrras. 
Ttee  ConTeatloDa  or  Schoob  for  Teachen  oonstitnte  the  most  important  events 
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in  the  history  of  od^  oommon  schools  for  the  last  ten  years.  More  than  th; 
fourths  of  all  the  persons  employed  to  teach  the  pablio  schools  last  winter,  it  m 
supposed,  were  assembled  together  fbr  four  or  five  days, — during  which  time  in- 
struction was  given  by  skillful  and  experieoced  teachers  in  the  theory  and  praotiee 
of  school-keeping,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  the  varioos 
branches  nsualiy  pursued  in  district  schools.  The  regular  exercises  during  the 
day  were  interspersed  with' discussions,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Conventioii 
took  part ;  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  schools  and  education — in  which  parents  and  others  were 
deeply  interested,  and  in  which  prominent  citizens  took  part.  The  good  accom- 
plished thus  iuoidentally  in  the  several  places  where  the  Conventions  were  held, 
by  awakening  parental  and  public  interest,  and  disseminating  sound  views  on  im- 
port^int  topics  of  school  government  and  instruction,  and  on  the  duties  of  parents 
to  teachers  and  to  the  schools  where  their  children  attend,  was  worth  all  ^t  the 
conventions  cost  the  state.  But  the  direct  and  anticipated  results  of  the  conyen- 
tious, — ^the  bringing  teachers  from  different  towns  in  the  same  oounty  into  an  ac- 
quaintimce  with  each  other,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  expi'rienoe  and 
methods, — ^the  presentation  and  exemplification  by  experienced  and  successful 
teiichers  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  they  have  attained  success, — the 
breaking  up  in  the  minds  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  of  radically  wnMiff 
notions  before  they  had  been  carried  out  into  extensive  practice,  and  thus  distorted 
and  dwarfed  the  mind  of  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  state, — the  impulse  and 
spirit  of  self  and  professional  improvement,  the  desire  to  read,  converse,  and  ob- 
serve on  the  subject  of  school  education  and  teaching,  and  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  belong, — these  results,  which  were  predicted,  have  been 
realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  of  the  measure  promised. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  success  of  these  institutes  or  temporary  Schools 
for  Teachors,  in  this  and  other  states,  the  Superintendent  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their  continued  support 
and  systematic  management,  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much 
be  done  f(»r  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  a  manner 
so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  useful,  ultimately,  may  be  the 
engrading  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School  upon  our  school  system,  io 
the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these  Institutes  in  the  several 
counties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different  towns,  until  every  town  shall 
thus  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education  meetings,  will  accomplish  a 
much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

t 

Hie  Reports  of  School  Visitors,  from  every  part  of  the  state,  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district  school- 
houses. 

The  Superintendent  respectfully  commends  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  providing  for  the  dissemination,  among  school  officers  and 
distriets,  of  a  document  setting  forth  the  evils  of  school-houses  as  they  now  are  in 
too  many  instances,  and  containing  a  variety  of  plans  for  village  and  agricultural 
districts,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  small  and  poor. 


eCBOOL   ATTCNDANGB. 

There  is  a  large  waste  of  public  money,  and  a  still  larger  waste  of  school 
privileges  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  non-attendance  at  school,  of  many 
children  of  a  proper  school  age,  and  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  many  pupiLs 
who  are  registered  as  belonging  to  the  public  schools. 

The  opinion  is  now  very  general  with  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  school  R}-8tem  of  other  states,  that  the  apportionment  of  school  money 
among  the  several  districts  should  be  based  on  the  actual  attendance  at  school  of 
children  belonging  to  the  district,  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year. 
This  rule  would,  undonbtedly,  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  districts  to  iIm 
pecuniary  loas  they  would  suatain  from  the  irreguUir  attendance  of  their  children. 
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TOWM  OR    BOCIBTT  HIGH  8CHO0L. 

The  power  to  establish  tnch  a  school  has  always  existed  in  the  School  Law^and 
Id  the  early  stages  of  oar  history  it  was  made  imperative  on  a  certain  class  of 
towns  to  maintain  a  school  of  a  grade  similar  to  what  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  a  High  School.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school  of  this  grade  would  re- 
Icanc  the  district  school  of  the  great  number  of  classes  which  now  distract  the 
attention  and  fritter  away  the  time  of  the  teacher, — would  enable  the  teacher  of 
the  dietnct  school  to  teach  the  elementary  studies  more  thoroughly , — would  bring 
the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  education  within  the  reach  of  many  promising, 
hut  poor  children,  who  would  not  otherwise  enjoy  them, — and  would  exert  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  both  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the 
the  aame  society. 

BOOKS. 

Hie  Superintendent  would  respectfully  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
eoDflideration  of  the  Legislature : 

1 .  Let  this  or  some  other  department,  acting  with  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  School  Visitors  (to  be  ascertained  by  answer  to  a  printed  circular  ad- 
droiecd  to  every  society  in  the  state)  or  a  Board  or  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  recommend  a  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  naming  two  or  three  of  thcee  most  approved  in  each  study,  and 
printing  them  in  a  list,  in  the  order  m  which  they  are  approved. 

3.  Let  the  School  Visitors  of  every  school  society  be  authorized  to  select  from 
this  list  the  books  which  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and 
when  the  books  are  thus  selected,  let  the  law  forbid  any  change  in  such  society 
by  the  School  Visitors  for  a  specified  number  of  (three  or  five)  years.  To  produce 
aniformity  in  the  schools  of  adjacent  societies,  the  School  Visitors  of  any  county 
mi^ht  be  autfiorized  to  meet  in  convention,  by  delegates  from  each  society,  to 
agree  on  a  list  of  books  for  the  county. 

3.  The  School  Visitors  of  every  society  might  be  authorized  to  procure  a  suita- 
ble supply  of  the  text-books  prescribed,  and  furnish  them  to  the  schools  at  such 
prices  as  will  merely  reimburse  the  society  the  original  cost  of  the  books  and 
charges  for  transportation,  deposit  and  commission  for  sales. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  pf  the  willingness  of  the  publishers  of  such  books  as  are 
prescribed  or  recommended,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  a  supply  at  some  con- 
venient place  in  each  town,  or  county  at  least,  provided  they  can  be  assured  that 
their  books  will  be  used  for  a  term  of  years. 

rUBLIO   APATHY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  of  a  deep  and 
wide-spread  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  the  district  school.  On  the  part  of  the  ed-ucated  and 
wealthy,  the  apathy  is  manifested -by  sending  their  children  to  expensive  private 
achools  of  no  higher  grade  than  the  district  school  could  reach,  by  proper  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  district.  On  the  part  of  another,  and  much  larger  class,  apathy 
is  manifested  by  staying  from  school  meetings  when  school  oflicers  are  to  be  ap- 
point<'d, — by  an  unwillingness  to  assume  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  these 
offices, — by  an  indisposition  to  be  taxed  to  put  the  school-houses  in  suitable  repair, 
and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  And  on  the  part 
of  parents  generally,  there  is  a  most  culpable  neglect  to  visit  the  school  and  en- 
eonrngo  and  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  most  arduous  and  exhausting  labors.  If  a 
farmer  was  thus  to  neglect  his  young  cattle,  he  would  be  stigmatized  as  hard 
hearted  and  improvident.  But  the  prudent  farmer  who  looks  after  his  flocks  and 
his  herds  through  the  pleasant  and  the  inclement  season,  will  fail  to  go  into  the 
school-house,  winter  after  winter,  where  his  children  may  be  suffering  discomfort 
from  impure  air,  from  high  and  backless  seats,  from  a  rush  of  cold  air  on  their 
necks  or  feet,  from  the  light  falling  directly  on  their  books,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  the  bad  instruction  and  worse  temper  and  example  of  an  incompetent 
teacher. 

The  Superintendent  does  not  mean  to  infer  from  these  and  other  manifestations 
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of  parental  indifference  and  neglect,  that  the  parents  and  gnardtaos  of  ohildren 
in  Connocticut  care  loss  for  schools  and  the  suitable  education  of  children  than  in 
former  years,  or  in  other  states ;  but  simply  from  a  variety  of  caosea  they  se«m  to 
have  got  the  impreasion,  that  a  school  system  placed  on  the  Statate  Book,  a 
School  Fond  established,  and  school  officers  anuually  appointed  to  administer  tJie 
one  and  expend  the  other,  will  make  good  schools  and  educate  their  children.  A 
more  fatal  mistake  can  not  be  made.  The  education  of  children  is  the  6r8t  duSf 
of  parents,  and  no  system,  however  wisely  organized  or  thoroughly  administered, 
no  school  fund,  however  large  or  economically  expended,  can  supply  the  place  of 
parental  interest  and  sympathy.  Parents  must  look  after  the  system,  the  funds, 
the  officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  children.  They  must  visit  the  schools,  and  let 
their  interest  in  Uie  children  and  the  teachers  be  manifested  in  the  school  meet- 
ing, the  school-room,  and  at  their  own  table  and  fire- sides.  Until  this  is  done  we 
shall  never  se^  the  children  of  the  state  properly  educated,  and  the  school  system 
properly  administered. 

STATE   BUFBRINTKNDKNT. 

The  experience  of  three  years  has  convinced  the  undersigned  that  the  duties 
of  this  office — inferior  to  no  other  in  the  state,  in  the  importance  and  amount  of 
labor  devolved  upon  it — can  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  an  officer  who  is 
charged  with  the  busineas  of  the  School  Fund.  The  regular  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Fund,  if  properly  performed,  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
most  industrious  man.  The  Superintcnden^au  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  re- 
port without  expressing  his  carefully  formed  opinion,  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  a 
suitable  person  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  who  shall  devote  more  time  to  its 
duties ;  or  by  the  transfer  of  these  duties  to  some  other  department  or  officer  of 
the  government. 

Tlie  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  1847,  reported  a  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  a  Normal  School,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  by  the  Joint  Standing  Com  mi  I  tee  on  Education,  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  lost  in  the 
Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee,  in  their  report,  remark  :  "That, 
in  the  course  of  their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  had 
previously  entertained,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and 
the  expediency  of  establishing  them,  these  doubts  have  been  entirely 
removed ;  such  schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
experiment^ 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  to  employ,  annually,  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least 
two  conventions  or  institutes  in  each  county,  and  to  procure  and 
transmit  to  the  clerk  of  each  society  a  publication  on  school 
architecture. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  establishment  of 
Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  by  a  memorial  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The. Committee  on  Educa- 
tion reported  favorably  on  the  subject ;  but  the  resolution  was  inde- 
finitely postponed  by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of  165  to  80. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  unfavorable 
to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Legislature  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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libtmai  School,  aa  assurance  was  made,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 

hj  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Hartford,  that  the  sum  of  |1 0,000 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Normal  School,  on  condition  that  the  same  amount  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  state.  Towards  this  sum,  James  M.  Bunce 
subscribed  $6,000. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Richardson  continued  to  publish  the  ^  CofOr 
neciwut  School  Manual^"  and  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  school  im- 
provement in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and,  with  the  ass^istance  of 
other  gentlemen,  conducted  teachers  conventions,  or  schools  for 
teachers.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
Superintendent  procured  and  distributed  to  the  clerk  of  each  school 
sodety  a  copy  of  Bamard^s  "  School  Architecture.^^ 

Gk)vemor  Trumbull  in  1849,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature, 
devotes  the  following  remarks  to  the  subject  of  education : — 

It  IB  hardly  neoesaary  for  me  to  say,  that  too  mnch  attention  can  not  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  edocation  of  our  yonth.  Onr  fathers  have  always  considered 
the  cause  of  religion  and  education  as  inseparable.  With  them,  the  prosperity  of 
fmt  schools,  aciulemies,  and  colleges,  has  invariably  been  an  object  of  anxious 
solicitade : — and  in  our  Ualls  of  Legislation,  the  education  of  the  young  has,  at 
all  times,  been  deemed  a  paramount  duty^ 

While  we  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  labors,  let  us  be  careful  to  emulate 
tfieir  laudable  example,  so  as  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  materially  to  improve 
these  most  valuable  institutions  of  learning— institutions  upon  which  not  only  our 
individual  respectability  and  happiness,  but  our  reputation  as  a  state,  essentially 
depend. 

GU^ntlemen, — ^I  have  only  to  annre  you  of  my  cordial  codperation,  in  any 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  of  virtue,  and  of  enlightened 
ttvilisatioo. 

The  ^Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  1849,"  with  the  accompanying  documents,  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  144  pages.  After  noticing  some  indications  of  improve- 
ment during  the  past  year,  the  Superintendent  adds : — 

But  there  is  room,  even  in  districts  and  societies  from  which  the  most  ikvorable 
retoma  are  received,  for  still  greater  improvement  From  school  visitors,  (W>m 
teachers,  from  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  conduct  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
from  strangers  who  visit  our  schools,  after  visiting  the  schools  of  other  states,  the 
testimony  is  uniform  and  decided,  as  to  the  existence  of  many  and  seriou&  defects 
in  the  practical  working  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  of  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread apathy  on  the  part  of  the  community  generally,  as  to  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  district  schools.  The  Superintendent  can  suggest  but  two 
liodes  in  which  this  apathy  can  be  effectually  broken  up,  and  a  new  order  of 
Uiings  introduced  into  aU  onr  school  arrangements. 

1.  The  office  of  Superintendent,  whose  duties  the  undersigned  has  endeavored 
to  discbarge  as  faithiiilly  as  his  other  and  primary  duties  to  the  school  fund  will 
allow,  can  be  transferred  to' some  other  officer  or  person  of  suitable  qualifications, 
who  can  devote  a  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole  of  his  time,  to  the  super- 
visidn  of  this  great  intere8t,~to  visiting  the  schools,  delivering  lectures  in  diflTer- 
ent  parti  of  the  state,  conferring  with  school  visitors,  as  to  plans  of  local  improve- 
ment, organizing  and  animating  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  the  Teachers'  In- 
ititntes,— making  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  is  doing  in  other  states,  in  the' 
great  fiald  of  popular  education,  and  oommimioating  from  year  to  year  to  die 
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Legislature  and  the  people,  the  results  of  his  ezperieoce,  observation,  and  reflee* 
tion,  as  to  the  conditioa  of  the  sobuoU,  aud  best  plans  for  their  improvement. 

2.  One  Normal^hool,  or  Teachers*  Seminary,  organized  and  condnoted  in  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  circnnistanoes  of  our  own  state,  in  connection  with  the 
teni{)orary  schools  for  teachers,  which  are  already  provided  for,  can  be  cstab- 
lished.  This  will  introduue  an  element  of  progress  into  every  district,  in  which 
the  teachers  who  may  enjoy  the  advantnges  of  this  special  training  for  their 
dut'c»,  may  be  employed,  and  thus  address  to  the  people  the  best  of  ail  argumeoti 
in  iHvor'of  school  improvement.  In  place  of  any  new  argument  in  favor  of  this 
me:ihure,  the  Superintendent  will  content  himself  by  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
Legislature  of  this  st-ite. 

After  quoting  from  various  official  and  legislative  reports  and  re- 
commendations, the  Superintendent  remarks : — 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  of  teachers 
ibr  their  work  has  been  brought  iK'foro  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
state.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  public  prints  and  in  pamphlet  form,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
BIX  yeans,  it  has  been  distinctly  presented  in  the  written  reports  of  the  school 
visitors  of  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  state.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to  suppose  that  the 
subject  was  not  understood.  And«  ns  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  mani- 
fested, it  may  &irly  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  action  on  the 
subject. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  were  favorably  acted 
on  bj  the  Legislature,  by  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, paid  by  the  State  Bank  of  Hartford,  and  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lai-s,  paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective 
charters,  for  the  support  of  *^  one  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the 
Coniinon  Schools  of  the  state,"  for  a  period  of  four  years,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Board  of  eight  Trustees ;  aud  by  making  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Francis  Gillette;  of 
Bloomfield,  for  Hartford  County;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North 
Haven,  for  New  Haven  County;  Francis  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  for 
Litchfield  County ;  Asa  Fish,  of  Stonington,  for  New  London  County; 
Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County ;  Ezra  S.  Williams,  of 
Saybrook,  for  Middlese.x  County ;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for 
Tolland  County ;  and  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windham 
County.  The  Board  organized  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  and  in- 
vited, by  public  notice,  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  Oth  of  September  following,  appointed 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Principal  of  the  School,  who  became, 
in  virtue  of  that  appointment.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Mr.  Barnard  accepted  the  appointment  "  on  condition  that  an  Associ- 
ate Principal  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  immediate  charge  and 
instruction  of  the  Seminary,  while  he  gave  auch  attention  to  the  in* 
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stitQtion  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  state, — for  which  his  studies  and  pre- 
vious experience  might  in  some  measure  have  qualified  him." 

The  following  is  the  **  Act^*  under  which  the  duties  of  school 
supervision  was  transferred  from  "  the  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund  "  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

"^n  Act  in  Alteration  of  *An  Act  concerning  Educaiion,^ " 

Sbc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenioMvea  in  General 
Assembly  convened^  The  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  shall  be,  eo^jjUcio, 
SuperinteDdent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  a  general 
sapervision  over  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  to  collect  information  from 
school  visitors,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Act 
concerning  Education,  and  from  other  sources,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state,  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and 
better  organization  of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  relating 
to  his  office  and  to  the  interests  of  education  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to 
oommunicate. 

2.  That  the  Superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  hereof  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  county  of  the 
state  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  or  November,  annually,  schools,  or 
conventions  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of 
governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person 
to  asebtt  him  at  each  of  said  schools. 

3.  That  the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be  three  dollars  per 
day,  in  fiill  for  his  services  while  actually  employed  in  performing  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  law,  and  shall  be  allowed  his  necessary  disbursements  for 
traveling  expenses,  stationery,  printing  and  clerk -hire,  in  the  business  of  said 
office.  And  the  person  or  persons  by  him  employed  in  assisting  at  said  school 
diall  be  allowed  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in 
traveling  to  and  from,  and  attending  said  school  conventions;  which  compensa- 
tion and  disbursements  sImU  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state,  after 
being  taxed  and  allowed  by  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  on  the 
State  Treasurer  tl)«refbr. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
give  sea^nabie  notice  to  each  school  society,  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
said  schools  or  conventions,  and  such  other  notice  to  the  teachers  as  he  may 
deem  expedient 

5.  That  80  much  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  concerning  Education  as  con* 
stitutes  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  ex-ojfflcio,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  the  resolve^  passed  in  1848,  providing  for  employing  persons 
to  hold  schools  of  teachers,  and  for  holding  the  same,  be^  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.  Provided,  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall,  es> 
officio,  remain  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  exercishig  all  the  powers 
heretofore  conferred  on  him,  until  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  shall 
be  appointed,  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  said  appointment 

Appboved,  June  22^  1849. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  then  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
instruction  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro',  Massachusetts,, 
and  an  experienced  teacher  in  every  grade'of  common  schools,  was 
s^pointed  Associate  Principal,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1850.  The  history  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
both  of  the  efforts  to  secure  its  establishment,  and  of  its  progress  from 
year  to  year,  down  to  1863,  will  be  given  in  a  separate  chapter. 


m   TfiE  TMCSEB'S  MOTIYES. 


BT  HOIU.CS  XANN,   LL.D., 
I«te  Seentaiy  of  Hks  Hms.  Boavd  of  Bdnontfon,  and  Pnildtnt  of  Antloali  OoUcfe,  Ohio. 


All  labor  ia  delightful  or  irksome;  noble  or  ignoble;  and  right  or 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  motive  that 
prompts  its  performance.  That  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
always  determine^  by  the  nature  of  the  motive  that  begets  it  is  a 
truism.     But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  is  contained  in 

'that  truism;  the  perseverance,  the  sustaining  and  uplifting  energy 
with  which  we  prosecute  a  purpose :  the  joy  or  loathing  that  wings  or 
beinires  our  steps,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  depend  upon  the  motive 
that  inspires  us.  Motive  may  hallow  the  most  servile  or  desecrate 
the  most  sacred  employment ;  may  elevate  into  piety  the  menial  office 
of  washing  a  Savior's  feet,  or  profane  into  perfidy  and  murder  the 
privilege  of  saluting  the  Savior  with  a  kiss. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  scale  of  motive  is  infinite  in  extent. 
It  reaches  upward  to  God,  who  is  at  the  moral  zenith;  and  it  sinks 
to  the  moral  nadir  of  all  that  is  anti-god-like.  Some  motives  are 
bom  of  nature,  and  are  what  are  called  spontaneous.  Some  are  the 
offspring  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  others  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  In  cases  of  high  necessity,  nature  prepares  special  mo- 
tives to  meet  special  exigencies.  In  the  brute  creation,  the  love  of  the 
young  lies  dormant,  until  awakened  by  the  birth  of  their  own  offspring, 
but  as  soon  as  that  event  occurs,  there  is  sure  to  fiame  up  the  blind, 

•  resistless  orgasm  of  maternal  love.  I  have  seen  a  barn-yard  fowl 
fly  defiantiy  at  a  railroad  locomotive  with  its  attendant  train,  for 
daring  to  invade  her  walks  when  she  clucked  forth  her  chickens.  I 
have  had  the  most  timid  and  wild  of  all  our  wild-fowl, — tiie  partridge, 
fly  in  my  face  when  accidentally  obtruding  upon  her  brood,  in  a  wood- 
land ramble.  There  is  something  which  seems  far  more  heroie  and 
poetic,  in  the  scream  and  swoop  of  the  eagle,  when  her  nest  is  invaded, 
than  in  her  loftiest  sunward  flights ;  and  the  lioness  bears  about  in  her 
breast  a  latent  magazine  of  rage,  which  nature  stored  there  for  the 
protection  of  her  whelps.     A  mother  is  transfigured,  when  her  babe  is 
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in  peril.  Fearlessly  she  climbs  mountain  heights,  or  plunges  into 
ocean  depths.  During  a  child's  sickness,  her  spirit  seems  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  abrogating  or  suspending  the  laws  of  the  bodj.  She 
can  labor  without  rest,  watch  without  sleep,  subsist  without  food. 
An  exaltation  of  motive  works  the  seeming  miracles. 

There  are  other  motives  which  exist  to  some  extent  in  all  men,  at 
all  times;  but  they  are  variously  combined,  and  they  operate  with 
various  degrees  of  intensity.  According  to  their  several  natures,  ihey 
form  the  character  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  possessor. 
What  made  C!olumbus  hold  on  in  his  course,  while  all  his  crew  mutinied, 
and  while  nature  herself,  acting  through  the  magnet  which  she  had 
lent  him  as  a  guide,  seemed  to  remonstrate  against  his  audacity? 
What  upheld  those  self-exiles,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
as  they  went  from  England  to  Lc»yden,  and  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  a  motive  that  was  founded  upon  the  Bock  of  Ages  ?  In 
fine,  motive  determines  every  thing.  It  makes  the  same  external  act 
or  course  of  conduct,  high  or  low,  joyous  or  painful,  sacred  or  profane. 
It  gives  fertility  to  our  life,  or  smites  it  with  barrenness.  It  makes  a 
king  on  his  throne  tremble,  or  a  martyr  on  his  scaffold  triumph. 

Before  considering  the  motives  by  which  you  as  teachers  should  be 
animated,  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay  open  for  your  inspection,  my  own 
motives  for  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 

I  come  before  you,  my  friends,  feeling  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
your  personal  advancement  and  professional  success.  K  there  be  any 
class  of  persons  tow^ard  whom  my  heart  yearns  with  a  tender,  gushing, 
and  deathless  affection,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  youtL  My  nerves 
are  intertwined  with  their  nerves ;  my  heart  thrills  or  throbs  with 
theirs ;  and  so  close  is  the  affinity  I  feel  for  them,  that  their  good  or 
ill  fortune  is  matter  of  personality  to  me.  If  I  have  any  earthly 
ambition,  it  is  that  which  can  be  gratified  only  by  their  success ;  and 
all  the  high  hopes  which  I  do  avowedly  entertain  of  a  more  glorious 
future  for  the  human  race,  are  built  upon  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's 
profession  and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher's  usefulness.  What- 
ever ground  of  confidence  there  may  be  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties ;  whatever  prospect  of  the  elevation  of 
our  posterity;  whatever  faith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  the 
world; — these  aspirations  and  this  faith  depend  upon  teachers,  more 
than  upon  any,  more  than  upon  all  other  human  instrumentalities 
united.  And  if  in  the  councils  of  God,  there  be  a  gracious  purpose 
of  restoring  his  lost  image  to  the  human  race,  I  believe  that  he  will 
choose  and  anoint  the  teachers  of  youth  among  the  choicest  of  His 
ministers  for  the  holy  work.    In  addressing  teachers,  therefore,  I  feel 
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that  I  stand  upon  holy  ground ;  for  I  am  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
highest  interests,  mortal  and  immortal ; — I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  moral  life  and  moral  death.     God*s  law,  human 
accountability,  the  unending  consequences  of  our  conduct,  encompass 
me  about    Amid  these  awful  concernments,  the  most  splendid  of  eari  h's 
objects  fade  into  dimness ;  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  ambitions 
wane  and  recede,  and  I  am  admonished,  as  with  no  mortal  voice,  to 
speak  alike  in  the  love  and  in  the  fear  of  truth. 
.   This,  therefore,  my  friends,  is  no  occasion  for  flattery.     I  come  not 
here  to  feast  praise-loving  hearts  with  honeyed  words,  or  to  sing 
lullabies  over  disquieted 'consciences.     If  the  worm  gnaws  in  any 
breast,  let  it  gnaw,  until  it  shall  eat  out  the  very  pith  and  core  of 
yanitj  and  egotism.     If  the  fire  bums,  let  it  not  be  quenched,  until 
the  dross  shall  be  purged  from  the  gold.     If  thei:^  be  a  noble-hearted 
teacher  here  present^  I  know  that  he  or  she  would  rebuke  me  if  I 
should  spend  the  passing  hour  in  magnifying  his  rights,  forgetful  of  his 
duties ;  if  I  should  extol  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  as  though  he 
had  created  it,  instead  of  being  obligated  by  it;  or  in  telling  him  that 
because  he  grasped  the  implement  of  Solomon  in  his  hand,  he,  there- 
fore, must  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  head.    As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  physician  to  probe  a  wound  to  the  bottom,  though 
the  patient  does  flinch ;  so  it  is  the  office  of  the  faithful  friend  to  un- 
mask any  low  or  unworthy  motive  which  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  his 
firiend.    Would  that  I  could  so  unfold  our  responsibilities  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  our  duties  to  heaven,  that  each  one  of  us  should  clothe 
himself  in  the  sackcloth  of  humility,  and  cry  out  irom  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  ''Woe  is  me,  that  in  performing  the  great  work  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  to  my  hands,  I  have  been  so  unprofitable  a 
servant." 

In  considering  the  motives  by  which  teachers  should  be  governed, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  lowest. 

I  midntain  that  it  is  not  only  right  and  proper  for  a  teacher,  but 
that  it  is  his  duty  also,  to  have  reference  to  the  recompense  of  reward ; 
I  mean  pecuniary  reward,  or  in  the  vernacular,  dollars  and  cents.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  vocation,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
To  say  that  in  proportion  as  a  work  is  invested  with  high  and  sacred 
attributes,  it  is  therefore  to  go  unpaid  for,  transcends  transcendental- 
ism. When  it  shall  be  found  that  a  man's  natural  appetites  for  food 
and  beverage  sha^l  die  out,  one  after  another,  as  he  enlists  in  more 
sacred  callings,  it  will  be  good  evidence  that  a  life  devoted  to  holy 
labor  should  forego  those  natural  supplies  which  it  no  longer  needs. 
When  a  minister  of  tha  gospel,  with  a  family  u>  be  educated,  can 
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Bobsist,  as  the  chameleon  was  once  said  to  do^  on  the  air;  when  a 
missionary  to  the  Arctic  regions  can  keep  his  blood  at  the  temperature 
a^  98^,  without  clothing  or  shelter;  or  when  an  apostle,  or  one  greater 
than  an  apostle,  can  sequester  himself  from  all  worldly  cares  and 
pursuits,  and  devote  his  life  to  training  up  children  in  the  way  thej 
should  go,  and  the  ravens  shall  bring  him  his  food  and  raiment;  then 
I  shall  believe  that  all  our  teachers  ought  to  do,  as  some  of  them  are 
now  almost  compelled  to  do — work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves* 
But  so  far  as  I  can  l6am,  the  experience  is  nnlveraal  in  our  times, 
that  a  healthy  stomach,  after  a  strict  abstinence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  will  crave  food,  however  pure  the  conscience  may  be;  or  in. 
other  words,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  will  not  replenish  a  stomach 
void  of  nourishment  So  a  missionary,  sent  naked  to  Iceland  or 
Spitzbergen,  wiU  freeze,  however  ardent  his  benevolence;  and  the 
most  exalted  piety  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  tenacious  pement  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together,  without  a  Uttle  alloy  of  animal  food ;  or  at 
least,  without  some  chemical  amalgam  whose  principal  ingredients  are 
bread  and  butter. 

But  while  I  maintain  that  it  is  right  for  a  teacher  to  make  sure  of 
an  honorable  and  equitable  salary; — nay,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
in  him  to  make  no  provision  for  his  own  household — ^whether  that 
household  be  in  the  plural  or  have  just  passed  into  the  dual,  or  still 
remain  in  the  singular  number, — still,  when  he  has  deliberately  agreed 
upon  a  price  for  his  services,  all  pecuniary  considerations  should  forth- 
with be  dismissed  from  his  thoughts.  He  has  then  come  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  duties,  and  no 
inadequacy  in  his  compensation,  however  great,  can  excuse  any 
neglect  in  his  duties,  however  small.  The  pilot  must  not  sleep  and 
suffer  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  on  the  plea  of  short  pay. 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  teacher,  who  having  secured  the 
most  liberal  salary,  seeks  to  contract  his  duties  within  a  narrower  and 
narrower  limit,  and  grudgingly  performs  even  those  which  are  em- 
braced within  the  contracted  circle;  who  spends  his  purloined  leisure 
in  pleasure-seeking,  in  pecuniary  speculations,  or  y^ithout  the  most  co- 
gent reasons  in  the  lottery  of  school-book  making?  What  of  him  who 
clips  a  half  hour  from  the  morning  or  afternoon  session, — which  how- 
ever it  may  stand  in  the  civil  code,  is  a  greater  offence  in  the  moral 
one  than  clipping  the  king's  coin?  What  of  him  who  carries  his  body 
only  to  the  school-room,  while  his  soul  plays  tniant ;  and  who,  when 
his  classes  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual  food,  gives  them 
for  bread,  a  stone;  for  a  fish,  a  seri)ent;  and  for  an  egg,  a  scorpion? 
There  is  no  neglect  on  earth  so  criminal  as  the  neglect  of  a  teacher 
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lodo  hiB  daties  to  has  scholars;  and  the  diurkest dungeon  in  the  reahas 
of  ^ outer  darkness"  will  be  reserved  for  those  teachers  who  throng 
sloth  or  worldliness  suffer  these  little  ones  to  perish. 

There  is  another  class  of  motives,  not  indeed  of  a  very  high  or 
meritorions  character,  bat  whicl^  incur  no  censure,  unless  indulged  in 
to  excess.     I  refer  to  the  teacher's  desire  of  general  approval,  and 
especially  to  the  mature  and  time-satisfied  opinions  of  those  who  have 
been  his  pupils.     The  common  credit  or  discredit,  which  inures  to  a 
workman,  for  doing  his  work  well  or  ill,  is  an  allowable  incentive  to 
fidelity.     The  reports  which  wiD  go  abroad  respecting  the  literary 
proficiencies  and  moral  condition  of  a  school,  at  the  end  of  a  term  or 
a  year,  must  be  an  auxiliary  stimulus  to  exertion,  in  eyery  mind  thai 
is  not  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  classed  among  the  human. 
There  is  not  an  artisan  or  an  artist,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  sculptor,  who 
is  not  elated  or  depressed  by  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  public 
respecting  the  quality  of  his  work.    ^  An  advancing  school,"  ''a  sta- 
tionary school,"  ^'a  retrograding  school,"  become  expressions  df 
weighty  import,  when  they  are  uttered  by  every  mouth  in  the  district; 
when  recorded  in  the  school  committee's  report,  to  be  read  in  open 
town-meeting  or  printed  for  gener^  perusal,  and  at  last,  perhaps, 
published  in  the  annual  Abstract  of  School  Returns.     Now,  though 
the  condition  of  a  school  is  modified  by  many  things,  yet  more  than 
any  other  thing,  it  is  modified  by  the  character  of  the  teacher.     And 
hence,  whatever  other  impress  is  stamped  upon  it,  the  teacher's  image 
b  most  conspicuous.    In  all  schools  kept  by  the  same  teacher  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  he  determines  the  number  of  the  dunces, 
as  well  as  thq  number  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentlemen.    A  teacher 
who  is  a  dolt  himself,  makes  scholars  who  are  dolts,  in  the. same  way 
that  a  poor  farmer  impoverishes  a  fertile  farm.    A  teacher,  therefore, 
who  decries  the  general  capadty  of  his  scholars,  disparages  himself; 
and  all  intelligent  people  who  hear  his  detractions,  say,  '*No  wonder; 
docs  not  like  beget  like?"    On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an  accom- 
plished teacher  will  take  the  roughest  bocr,  and  by  skillful  and  con- 
stant manipulations  will  smooth  and  polish  him  into  a  gentleman ;  he 
will  take  the  most  metallic  and  hard-hearted  wretch,  and  by  placing 
him  in  such  positions  that  his  own  electric  currents  may  flow  through 
him,  he  will  at  last  endue  him  with  a  celestial  polarity. 

But  the  future  and  abiding  opinion,  formed  of  a  teacher  by  his  pupils, 
is  a  far  weightier  consideration.  Such  an  opinion  will  be  formed  and 
will  be  expressed.  Every  person  remembers  his  school  teachers. 
Almost  every  one  is  so  situated  in  adult  life,  that  he  can  express  his 
opinion  of  his  former  teachers  without  fear  or  fiftvor.    If  a  teacher  has 
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had  large  numbers  .under  his  care,  for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  sent 
out  a  sufficient  company  to  make,  by  themselves,  a  very  formidable 
public  opinion.  In  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life,  these  former 
pupils  will  meet  In  recurring  to  bygone  days,  the  school  and  the 
teacher  will  rise  to  vivid  recollection.  Merits  and  demerits  will  be  re- 
membered, and  an  honorable  or  a  condemnatory  judgment  be  awarded. 
When  a  teacher  has  kept  large  schools,  and  sent  out  company  after 
company  for  successive  years,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  in  the  year, 
and  perhaps  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  his  excellencies  or  his  faults 
are  not  rehearsed;  and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  that  old-fashioned 
superstition,  that  the  right  or  the  lefl  ear  bums,  as  people  are  speaking 
well  or  ill  of  us,  aU  old  teachers  must  always  have,  at  least  one,  if  not 
two,  very  hot  and  flame-colored  ears. 

Reflect  on  this  a  little,  my  friends,  for  it  is  really  worthy  of  your 
attention.  All  handicraftsmen,  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  reputation,  exercise  some  care  and  caution,  in 
regard  to  the  fabrics  or  the  products,  which  they  exhibit  at  home,  or 
send  abroad  for  sale.  The  perishable  materials  of  the  loom,  which 
hardly  survive  their  manufacture  for  a  year,  the  consumable  products 
of  the  earth,  the  most  enduring  of  which  are  expected  to  last  only 
till  another  harvest,  are  all  so  many  witnesses,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  producers.  But  these  workmen  send 
forth  dumb  commodities, — things  speechless  from  their  birth,  that  have 
no  memory  for  past  evil  or  good,  that  can  break  forth  at  the  mention  •f 
their  producer's  name,  into  no  ejaculation  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  nor 
utter  curses  for  remembered  injuries.  But  what  sort  of  plants  are 
they  which  go  forth  from  the  teacher's  nursery?  Are  they  animals? 
Will  you  hear  no  more  from  them  after  a  twelvemonth?  Or  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  will  they  not  last  for  your  honor  or  shame, 
as  much  longer  than  you  last,  as  their  years  are  now  exceeded  by 
yours? 

And  again,  are  the  products,  which  go  forth  from  your  hands,  voice- 
less? Do  they  wait  for  some  bystander  to  discover  their  origin  and 
to  make  proclamation  of  it?  Or  do  they,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
make  this  proclamation  themselves?  If  a  man  sends  a  shabby  boot 
or  shoe  into  the  market ;  if  he  sends  a  yoke  of  badly  trained  cattle, 
or  a  vicious  colt,  to  be  sold  at  the  Fair,  he  puts  no  earmark  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.  He  gladly  compounds  for  secresy.  He  feels  like 
a  rogue  who  has  counterfeited  ihfi  current  coin, — ^who  desires  to  pass 
off  his  base  money  and  abscond.  But  the  miserable  teacher  can  not 
deny  or  conceal  his  productions.  If.  he  does  not  proclaim  them,  they 
proclaim  him.    They  bear  his  earmark  on  their  bodies  and  on  their 
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^oiila  as  plainly  as  though  thej  came  bleeding  from  the  pilloiy.  The 
records  kept  bj  a  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  same  school  for  eleven 
consecutive  jears,  in  Massachusetts,  showed  that  one  in  every  nine 
of  hid  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  State's  prison,  the  jail,  or  house  of 
correction.  When  the  question  arises,  who  presided  at  the  formation 
of  a  character,  the  teacher  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  There  goes,  a  man 
whom  everybody  calls  a  vile,  calumnious  bigot;  and  you,  Mr.  Arch- 
bigot,  so  culled  and  collated  the  divine  texts  as  to  make  him  so.  You 
taught  the  bad  Levite  to  hate  the  good  Samaritan.  Indeed  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  a  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary,  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  text.  A  pupil  may  be,  not 
a  standing  but  a  walking  adverflsement  of  a  teacher's  incompetency; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  teacher  can  not  help  himself.  No 
court  of  Chancery  can  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  his  proceedings; 
the  nuisance  shouts  its  origin,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  teacher  can  not 
abate  it.  His  only  hope  and  chance  afe  to  wait  until  death  shall  re- 
move this  spiritual  offspring  from  his  sight;  but  death  will  probably 
take  the  parent  before  the  child.  I  do  not  say  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  scholars  and  under  all  circiunstances,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
true,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  caution  and  excite  alarm  amongst 
all  teachers,  at  least  all  permanent  ones.  And  such  results  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  extensively  true,  every  day  we  live.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  art  and  science  of  education  advance,  just  so  far  will 
the  character  of  individuals  be  more  and  more  referred  to  the  specific 
influences  of  the  teacher  under  whom  they  were  trained.  Early 
tndning  and  adult  character  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be- 
come closer  and  closer,  and  the  character  of  the  former  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  more  legible  inscriptions  of 
honor  or  shame. 

I  have  said  that  pupils  will  go  forth  into  life,  pronouncing  praises, 
or,  perhaps,  maledictions,  upon  their  teachers,  wherever  they  go.  In 
one  respect,  this  reputation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  A  pupil  may 
bestow  the  highest  verbal  conunendations  on  a  teacher,  and  express 
ardent  gratitude  toward  him,  but  yet  with  such  accompaniments  of 
speech  and  of  manner,  as  to  betray  both  the  teacher's  folly  and  his 
own.  I  recollect  having  once  heard  a  man,  who  had  long  passed 
middle  life,  when  addressing  an  intelligent  audience  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people,  advocate  emulation  among  scholars,  and  the  bestowment 
of  medals,  in  schools.  To  make  his  argument  more  effective,  he  gave  us 
a  chapter  from  his  own  school  history.  He  de?»oribed  the  competition 
between  his  clAssmatftS  and  himself  for  the  medal  which  had  been 
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offered; — ^how  they  strove  but  he  won;  how  swiftly  thej  ran  to  reach 
the  goal,  but  how  he  outran  them  all;  how  worthy  the  honor  his  rivals 
were,  but  how  he  excelled  them  and  triumphed.  In  order  to  prolong 
and  magnify  this  self-laudation,  he  introduced  the  teacher,  and  bespan- 
gled him  with  garish  compliments ;  because  the  teacher  had  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  the  boaster  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  When  the 
egotist  had  done,— in  all  that  audience  of  a  thousand  persons,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  an  intelligent  mim  or  woman,  who  did  not  say,  ^'Poor 
Pupil  I  Poor  Teacher!  What  precious  fools  you  have  both  made  of 
yourselves!"  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  upbraid  and  vilify  a 
teacher,  on  account  of  the  treatment  received  from  him, — in  such  a 
¥ray,  however,  that  every  sagacious  Hearer  shall  say,  at  once,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  the  most  ample  justification  for  doing  all  he 
is  blamed  for.  And  this  is  as  true  in  matters  of  intellectual  instruc- 
tion as  in  moral  guidance.  Suppose  a  man  tell  you,  how  perfect  a 
reader  his  teacher  was,  and  how  careful  he  was  to  train  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art,  and  then  gives  you  a 
disgusting  specimen  of  ultra  theatrical  heroics,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion. As  the  public  become  more  discerning  on  this  subject,  there  will 
be  a  closer  and  closer  approximation  to  justice,  in  the  praise  or  the 
blame  awarded  to  teachers,  on  an  inspection  of  their  work.  In  short, 
every  word  of  a  teacher,  whether  shouted  or  whispered,  awaken  an 
echo  which  will  live  forever.  Year  after  yeat,  while  he  survives,  and 
years  after  he  shall  be  dead,  the  reverberations  will  come  back  to 
salute  his  own  ears  and  the  ears  of  his  friends  who  outlive  him,  in 
tones  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

Thongh  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truth,  yet  for  want  of  a 
better  illustration,  I  would  compare  each  professiancd  teacher  to  a 
great  organ-builder,— each  child  whom  he  educates  being  one  of  the 
pipes  wrought  by  his  hand  into  the  living  instrument.  These  pipes  are 
all  instinct  with  sound,  for  such  is  their  nature.  Tones  of  some  sort, 
they  will  emit,  and  nothing  but  death, — ^nay,  not  death  itself  can 
silence  them.  The  teacher,  by  his  dexterity  or  his  clumsiness,  moulds 
and  shapes,  opens  or  contracts  these  pipes,  in  accordance  vMi,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  art  According  to  the  benevo- 
lent or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  prelusions,  he  gives  them  the  form, 
and  breathes  into  them  the  soul,  which  will  afteniv^ards  go  forth,  uttei^ 
ing  divine  or  savage  sounds.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  under 
his  ever-repeated  touch,  the  pliant  fibres  of  their  vocal  apparatus 
harden  and  consolidate  into  those  enduring  forms,  which  shall  detei^ 
mine  the  quality  of  the  articulate  music  they  will  afterwards  discourse. 
I  pretend  to  no  special  quickness  of  ear,  either  for  poetry  or  music, 
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bat  on  entering  a  school  which  has  been  taught  for  a  long  time  by 
the  same  pers<Mi,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  need  no  imagination,  but  only 
the  common  facuhj  of  hearing,  to  catch  the  air  or  strain  with  which 
these  organ  pipes  are  spontaneously  Yocal.  You  will  no  sooner  set 
foot  in  a  school-room  which  has  suffered  under  along  reign  of  violence 
aDd  severity  and  terror,  than  you  will  hear  this  teacher-built  organ 
growl  out  its  angry  dissonance. 

In  another  school,  a  lovely  female  teacher  is  tuning  her  living 
inatnunent  to  sing  such  strains  as  this: 

As  zephyrs  to  tbe  ^oHan  chords, 
As  dew  and  sun  to  fleers; 
So  sweetly  fall  ber  heavenly  wordi 
On  these  glad  hearts  of  ours. 

Lit  by  her  smile,  the  murkiest  sky 
With  OrieDt  splendor  glows; 
Rain-drops  are  pearls,  and  *neath  her  eye, 
Each  snow-flake  falls  a  rose. 

Oh  grant,  Dear  God,  that  we  may  live, 
And  win  ber  angel  powers ; 
In  torn  to  childhood's  heart  we^ll  give 
The  heaven  she  gave  to  ours. 

Or  in  the  case  of  some  noble  bid  teacher,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
preparing  a  soil  rich  as  Eden,  and  in  sowing  it  with  the  seeds  of  high 
thoughts  and  pure  sentiments,  a  strain  bursts  forth  loftier  apd  diviner 
than  ever  came  forth  from  cathedral  organ,  or  fix)m  strong-voiced 
orchestra  with  its  thousand  exulting  instruments.  His  pupils  pour 
out  their  lyric  strains  in  this  wise: 

Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  framesi 

Feeble  and  frail  were  we, 

An  insect  progeny, 
Scorched  by  tbe  summer,  and  by  winter  froze; 

Fain  choked  our  first  drawn  breath, 

Disease  preluded  Death, 
And  Nature's  kindliest  .elements  were  foes, 
For  bodies  prone  that  crawled  like  worms, 
He  reared  these  heaven  aspiring  forms, 
And  in  each  arm  and  foot  and  hand, 
Put  steel-spring  fibres  for  old  threads  of  sand; 
^U  now  in  Health's  invulnerable  mail, 
All  toils,  an  perils,  fearless  we  assail; — 
Knowing  that  whatsoe'er  in  earth  is  stored 
Of  giant  might,  still  mightier  is  its  Lord: 

In  sun  or  rain 

On  mount  or  main, 
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Torrid  or  Arctic, — wheresoe'er  we  dwell, 
Kature'ti  fierce  powers  are  liege  men  of  our  will; 
Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds! 

Through  space  and  time  he  sought, 

Wherever  God  had  wrought ; 
Saw  where  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
And  measured  up  the  starry  dome  that  arches  overhead; 
And  said,  upon  this  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  plan, 
Tl\  build  the  structure  of  my  pupil — Man, 

Arts,  knowledge,  sciences,  he  took, 

With  aU  the  tongues  wise  men  have  spoke, 
And  gathered  in  the  Dome  of  Thought, 
The  truths  wherewith  Ood*8  realms  are  fraught. 
Till,  in  the  mystic  chambers  of  each  brain, 
Creation  was  created  o*er  again ! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds ! 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

Tutor,  Securer.*    Blessed  be  his  name  I 
Meek  follower  was  he  of  Him  who  came 
To  save  the  lost.     He  saved  us  from  the  shame 

Of  Earth^s  ambitions,  vanities,  and  lies, 
And  our  young  hearts  baptized  with  flame. 
Whose  fount  is  in  the  skies. 

Copious  his  lessons  overran 

With  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

And  lest  his  Words  we  might  forget, 

H^  Life  the  holy  signet  set. 
While  others  proudly  sought  to  show 
*  The  vision  of  a  heaven  above, 

By  truth  and  peace,  by  joy  and  love. 
He  imaged  heaveu  below. 
Oh,  haste  the  eternal  day, 
When  like  bright  stars  around 

We  each  shall  gem 

The  diadem 
With  which  his  brow  is  crowned, 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

An^  thu8  is  every  professional  teacher,  through  every  day  of  his  life 
constantly  preparing, — or  rather  composing, — some  lofty  anthem,  or 
some  low  doggerel,  which  shall  be  pealed  to  his  honor  or  shame,  as 
long  as  his  memory  lasts. 

How  careful  would  every  mechanician  be,  if  each  well  or  ill-made 
wheel,  in  all  his  machines,  instead  of  an  industrious  and  business 
like  humming,  or  a  distressful  creaking,  should  boldly  articulate  the 
name  of  its  maker,  at  every  revolution.     Who  then  shall  set  bounds, 

•It  ia  a  beaatlftil  ftct  that  the  etymon  of  the  word  Tutor  meesi  to  protect,  defend,  or 
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even  to  the  rational  solicitude  which  eveiy  teacher  should  feel  in 
regaixi  to  those  living  and  speaking  products  that  pass  firom  under  his 

hand? 

Another  motive  which  should  powerfully  urge  on  a  teacher  to  the 
fbll  performance  of  his  duty,  is  the  desire  to  elevate  the  profession  to 
wMch  he  belongs.     "Every  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "is  a  debtor  to 
his  profession;" — which  means,  as  I  suppose,  that  every  man,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  membership,  comes  under  an  implied  obligation  to  render 
that  profession  some  valuable   service.      Surely  it  would  be   held 
dishonorable,  not  to  say  a  dishonest  act,  if  a  man  should  join  any 
partnership,  corporation,  or  guild,  appropriate  to  his  own  personal 
advantage,  some  portion  of  its  general  funds, — ^whether  those  funds 
might  consist  of  money  or  of  respectability, — and  should  then,  without 
requital,  desert  the  company  he  has  defrauded.     Still  worse  would  it 
be,  if  tiie  interloper  should  bring  general  discredit  upon  his  fellow- 
members,  or  degrade  the  character  of  their  employment     Each  of 
these  offences  the  incompetent  teacher  commits.    In  the  first  place, 
does  he  not  pocket  more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  public  money 
given  for  the  support  of  schools ;  or  if  I  may  use  a  technical  phrase, 
current  among  rogues,  because  it  so  well  describes  the  quality  of  his 
conduct,  does  he  not  eribf    In  the  second  place,  he  degrades  the 
standard  of  good  school-keeping,  and  covers  all  his  brethren  with  some 
degree  of 'odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplished  teacher  not  only  performs  an 
invaluable  service  to  all  his  pupils,  but  he  sheds  lustre  upon  all  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  he  elevates  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
in  regard  to  the  d%nity  of  the  employment  By  making  the  profes- 
sion honorable,  he  increases  its  attractive  power,  as  a  profession,  and 
thus  draws  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  engage  in  it  and  adorn  it  This 
aggrandizes  it  and  irradiates  it  still  more,  and  action  and  reaction 
hasten  the  grandest  results.  The  employment  itself  is  thus  lifted 
more  and  more  out  of  the  sphere  and  reach  of  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency. Nor  is  this  all  the  good  service  which  the  accomplished 
teacher  renders.  He  is  perpetually  improving  old  methods,^  and 
inventing  new  ones,  for  tlie  instruction  and  government  of  children. 
These  improvements  enable  all  teachers  to  do  their  work  better  and 
easier,  as  well  as  to  do  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  teachers  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  yet  in  an  exceedingly 
rode  state,  and  that  its  instruments  and  appliances  are  yet  to  be  as 
much  improved,  as  navigation  has  been  improved  by  steamboats,  or 
land  travel  by  railroads.  It  is  only  the  incompetent  teacher  who 
mistakes  the  drcomference  of  his  nutshell  for  the  outside  of  the 
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ttniTerse.     Some  great  improvements  have  alreadj  been  made,  and 
doubtlefls,  in  diis,  as  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  all  the  8<nenoea, 
still  greater  ones  are  to  follow.     The  black-board  is  to  vivid  and  exact 
instruction,  what  the  art  of  painting  was  to  civilization ;  and  yet  the 
bIack*board  does  not  perform  one-fourth  gf  the  service  which  it  will 
doy  when  the  art  of  drawing  becomes  a  common  attainment.     A 
.black4)oard,  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  draw,  is^  with  the  exception  <£ 
arithmetic^  very  much  like  a  library  to  a  man  who  can  not  read; 
Now,  all  the  Ic^es  incurred  through  deficiency,  as  well  as  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  skill,  are  daily  illusti^ted  in  the  practice  of  the 
accomplished  teacher.     His  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  exhMtar^  plan. 
What  Watt  and  Fulton  were  to  the  steam-engine;  what  Franklin  was 
€o  electricity,  Newton  to  astronomy,  Bacon  to  philosophy,  Columbus 
and  Vasco  de  Grama  to  a  true  knowlec^e  of  the  earth-— all  this  are 
accomplished  teachers, — ^the  Pestalozzis,  the  Wilderspins,  and  the 
Colbums,  to  their  profession,  and  its  professors.    Thousands  and  tens 
ef  thousands, — a  profession  reaching  to  the  end  *  of  time — ^wili  do 
homi^  to  their  memories. 

Another  motive  which  should  operate  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  » 
teacher,  is  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his  business.  Here  all  selfish 
and  all  benevolent  promptings  coincide,  and  impel  with  united  force 
in  the  same  direction.  Just  so  far  as  any  one  improves  himself  as  » 
teacher,  he  improves  himself  as  a  man,  and  elevates  his  stemding  as  a 
eitizen.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  vantage  ground  a  finished 
leacher  stands,  and  the  attainments  which  are  indispensable  in  his 
^ily  business — ^if  he  has  the  good  sense  to  cast  away  all  pedantry- 
are  available  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  men.  Let  us  look  at  this 
point  a  little  in  detail,  for  I  think  many  teachers  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  this  particular,  the  advantages  of  their  position.  Even  in 
llie  lowest  and  most  mechanical  departments  of  a  teacher's  duty,  his 
attainments  are  hardly  less  serviceable,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  school-roonu  Every  teacher  of  respect- 
able qualifications  for  the  humblest  class  of  our  district  schools,  is  a* 
perf<^t  speller  of  all  the  common  words  in  our  language,  he  is 
also  a  good  penman  and  a  good  read^sr.  As  a  grammarian,  he  can 
both  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety.  As  a 
geographer,  he  is  acquainted  with  every  city,  mountain,  river,  and 
island  of  any  note  in  the  world,  knows  all  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth;  and  has  the  principal  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  re- 
Kgion,  education,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  his  tongue..  And  as  an 
arithmetician,  he  can  solve,  with  facility  and  correctness,  at  least  all 
Ae  questions  that  ever  arise  in  tlie  ordinary  business  transactaonsof  life. 
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Now  into  whatever  circle  or  associatiozi  such  a  teacher  may  be  thrown. 
Ills  informatioa  will  come  into  frequent  demand,  and  he  will  be  always 
aUe  to  take  a  respectable,  and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  conversist^ 
tion.     He  will  be  better  prepared  than  any  others,  excepting  perhaps 
a  few  professional  men,  to  write  a  letter,  draft  a  cuxmlar,  or  make  a 
report,  which,  in  its  orthography,  grammar,  style  and  arrangement, 
ahall  be  substantially  faultless.    If  the  news  of  the  day,  whether 
from  armies,  or  from  missionaries,  suggest  any  geographical  inquiry, 
he  is  ready  to  answer  it.    Being  &miliar  with  arithmetic,  he  will 
declare  the  answer  to  any  question  that  may  arise  in  this  brauch, 
while  others  are  pozzling  over  the  preliminaries;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  detect,  at  a  ^ance,  the  thousand  mistakes  into  which  the  half  edu- 
cated are  constantly  falling.    I  say  then,  that  a  competent  teacher  for 
a  common  district  school  enters  any  ordinary  circle  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  takes  part  in  the  busuiess  of  any  organized  body, — ^whether 
it  be  a  temperance  meeting  or  a  town  meeting,  under  very  considerable 
and  very  desirable  advantages.     He  possesses  all  these  important 
advantages,  too,  the  first  year  he  begins  to  teach,  and  however  ordinary 
the  school  oves  which  he  presides.     But  suppose  him  to  continue  in 
the  business  of  teaching  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  abundant  and 
enviable  opportunities  does  he  possess  for  becoming  a  real  master  of 
his  precession,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  great  prominence  and  consid- 
eration in  society.    The  permanent  teacher  will  enlarge  his  knowledge 
in  all  directions.    He  will  expand  his  grammar  into  philology,  rhetoric, 
and  logic     He  will  turn  modem  geography  backward  into  ancient 
He  will  make  geography,  biography,  and  history  mutually  illustrate, 
diversify,  and  enrich  each  other.    In  connection  with  book-keeping, 
he  will  not  only  learn  the  common  forms  of  business,  but  many  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  Law-merchant.    Through  mechanical  and  natural 
philosophy,  especially  if  to  these  he  adds  chemistry,  he  will  become 
acquainted  with  that  extensive  and  beautiful  field  of  inquiry, — ^the 
Implication  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.    Through  political  and  moral 
science,  he  will  examine,  as  it  were  by  a  celestial  light,  the  condition 
of  individuak  and  nations  and  learn  what  conduct,  what  institutions, 
what  form  <C  government  leads  to  their  exaltation  or  abasement. 
Through  astronomy,  he  will  look  outward  into  infinite  space,  and 
through  geology  backward  into  infinite  time;  and  he  will  never  enter 
his  school-room,  or  thoughtfully  survey  the  children  before  him, 
without  thinking  of  heaven  and  an  hereafter.     Besides  being  a  careful 
reader  of  every  leading  work  and  periodical  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  will,  throi^h  newspapers  and  reviews  at  least,  keep  up 

with  the  times,  as  we  familiarly  express  it,  and  leuni  the  progress 
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which  great  principles  and  great  causes  are  making  throughout  the 
world.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  well-bred  person  of 
spotless  character,  and  possessing  this  variety  and  amplitude  of  infomr* 
ation,  will  be  a  welcome  inmate  in  any  society  or  family,  and  will  adorn 
whatever  circle  he  may  enter.  His  manners  will  please,  his  kindness 
will  endear,  his  good  humor,  nurtured  by  his  intercourse  with  children! 
will  enliven,  his  knowledge  will  instruct,  his  dignity  and  worth  wiU  win 
spontaneous  deference  and  respect, — sometimes  rising  to  reverence. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  prepares  a  man  for  becoming  a  politician, — (I  use  this  word  here 
in  a  good  sense,) — ^because  a  lawyer,  by  his  daily  studies,  is  bec(xning 
familiar  with  most  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  statesman 
proceeds.  So  the  teacher,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  is  daily  making 
acquisitions  which  assimilate  him  more  and  more  to  all  the  leading 
minds,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  life.  He  becomes  a  Uterary 
and  classical  critic,  and  he  is  consulted  by  scientific  men.  On  the  side 
of  political  economy,  he  approaches  the  statesman,  and  on  the  side 
of  ethics  he  equals  the  moralist.  As  a  physiologist,  he  is  better  than, 
a  physician,  and  as  a  trainer  of  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
hs3  will  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity,  more  than  as  many 
polemics  as  could  stand  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  In  himself  alone, 
he  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  peace  society;  he  goes  for  the 
abolition,  not  of  one  evil  only,  but  of  all  evils,  and  he  is  the  most 
effective  of  Home  Missions. 

But  suppose  a  teacher,  on  being  asked  to  compute  the  value  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot,  makes  it  come  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars ;  or  finds,  by  slate  and  pencil, 
that  the  legal  interest,  on  a  note  of  hand  for  one  year,  is  just  six  times 
as  much  as  the  principal;  or  when  inquired  of,  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  says  it  was  the  apostle  Acts;  or,  when  questioned  as 
to  what  were  once  considered  the  four  elements, — says,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;  or,  to  take  example  of  men  who  have  been  through 
college,  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  to  read  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  he  can  read  it  in  the  original  Latin; 
or  does  not  know  what  constitutes  hearing  evidence  m  law ;  nor  the 
logical  difference  between  a  priori  and  a  j5o«<enVoi  reasoning  in  logic: 
or  what  is  worse  than  any  ignorance,  hqwever  thick  or  black  it  may  be, 
carries  the  manners  of  a  haughty  pedagogue  into  society,  and  demands 
that  men  shall  say  his  creed  after  him,  word  for  word,  just  as  he  de- 
mands of  a  child  four  years  old,  that  he  shall  repeat  his  a,  b,  c,  or  of 
a  boy  in  the  Latin  grammar,  that  he  shall  say  hie,  haec,  hoc;  or 
decides  all  the  momentous  questions  connected  with  Prison  Discipline, 
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by  the  rale  of  his  own  school-rocmi ; — that  in  all  cases  of  transgression, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  first  resort, — suppose  these  things,  I  saj, 
and  such  as  these,  to  be  true,  and  what  man  of  intelligence  and  moral 
culture  will  desire  tlie  company  of  such  a  teacher  at  his  table  or  his 
fire-side.  And  yet  these  are  not  imagined  cases;  they  are  not  bor* 
rowed  from  Irving  or  Dickens,  but  are  veritable  &cts,  and,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  of  Massachusetts  origin. 

It  should  also  be  a  leading  motive  with  every  teacher,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  his  calling.    Incident  to  every  occupation  and 
profession  among  men,  there  are  peculiar  dangers.     Punters  are 
afflicted  with  the  "Painter's  colic.?*    The  burnishers  of  steel  die  of 
consumption.     Tailors   and  shoe-makers  are  in  danger  of   being 
hump-backed  and  round-shouldered;  and  if  put  to  the  work  very 
young,  they  have  bandy-legs  to  match.    Watch  repairers  become 
squint-eyed,   and  mere  technical    lawyers  become    squint-minded* 
Rich  men  are  prone  to  be  too  conservative,  and  mere  politicians  too 
radical.     Surgeons  treat  human  nerves,  as  though  they  were  pack- 
thread, and  clergymen  often  lose  all  relish  for  innocent  enjoyments, 
become  austere  and  sanctimonious,  and  are  in  danger  of  skipping 
the  duties  of  this  life,  in  the  intentness  with  which  they  look  after 
another.     Now  the  teacher's  vocation  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
this  common  lot     It  has  its  peculiar  exposures,  and  against  them, 
therefore,  the  teacher  should  exercise  constant  vigilance.     In  the 
school-rocNu,  the  teacher  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
All  questionable  points,  whether  in  lessons  or  in  conduct,  come  before 
him  for  adjudication.     He  holds  accounts  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.     He  determines  all  questions  <]£  law,  as. well  as  all 
matters  of  fact     His  "tenns'*  last  through  the  year,  and  probably  he 
decides  as  many  questions  each  day,  as  the  highest  court,  in  any  state 
or  nation  in  Christendom,  does  in  a  twelvemonth.     Now  aU  this  tends 
to  make  him  dogmatical  and  opinionated.     I  do  not  say,  it  necessarily 
produces  dogmatism,  or  stubbornness  in  the  defense  of  opinions ;  but 
I  do  say  that  it  tends  to  these  odious  qualities,  and  unless  this  ten- 
dency be  counteracted,  it  will   produce  them.     His  decisions,  too, 
he  makes  extemporaneously.     He  can  not,  like  a  court  of  Chan- 
cery, keep  a  case  before  him,  until  the  original  parties  are  dead, 
and  their  executors  or  administrators  come  in  to  pray  for  judgment 
This  state  of  things  necessitates  promptness,  if  not  precipitancy,  in 
the  formiHon  of  opinions;  and  hence  an  incautious  teacher,  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  is  prone  to  decide  all  social,  national,  or  inter- 
national  questions, — questions  involving?  commerce,  diplomacy,  or 
war, — ^in  as  summary  a  manner,  as  when  he  presided  in  the  school- 
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lioose  foram,  and  decided  contested  points  about  accent  or  nombeTy 
apples  or  nuts.     Now  against  all  circumscription  and  narrowness  in 
the  range  of  thought  and  speculation,  teachers  should  stand  guaid 
continoaUj.     They  should  practice  counteracting  mental  exerdses  to 
prevent  their  minds  from  beconung  microscopic  and  pedantically  nice; 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sensible  tailor  or  shoemaker  practices  counter- 
acting physical  exercises  against  being  bow-backed.     The  teacher 
ahottld  constantly  aim  at  that  enlargement  of  mind,  that  amplitude  of 
view,  which  will  assimilate  the  operations  of  the  school-room  to  the 
grandest  affairs  of  life,  instead  of  contracting  the  grand  affairs  of  life 
to  the  narrow  dimensions  ai  the  school-room.     By  intercourse  with 
business  men,  he  should  rectifiy  his  generalizations,  and  by  conversa- 
tion with  the  progress  of  the  great  and  busy  world,  he  should  give 
his  mind  a  centrifugal  impetus,  which  .will  enlai^  the  diameter,  with- 
out increasing  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit     There  is  still  another 
point  which  I  hope  no  one  will  deem  too  trivial  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.     Some  teachers  suffer  under  those  nervous  phenomena, 
commonly  called  FidffeU.     Twirling  a  pencil-case  or  a  watch-key; 
stroking  down  a  watch-guard;  jumbling  with  a  button;  making  the 
fingers  ride  pid^-a-pack;  rocking  the  foot;  swinging  the  arms;  shrug- 
ging the  shoulders;  see-sawing  the  body;  drumming  with  the  fingers; 
snapping  or  cracking  the  joints ;  soloing  on  a  whistle  or  a  key ;  thrust- 
ing the  hands  into  the  pockets,  or — contemptible  sight— hanging  up 
the  arms,  like  herrings  to  be  dried,  at  the  armholes  of  the  vest; — ^in 
fine,  all  sorts  of  ungainly  movements,  fibrous  twitchings  and  small 
spasms  generally,  constitute  the  odious  tricks  I  refer  ta    Whether 
Itiese  unseemly  exhibitions  are  electric  in  their  nature;  whether  they 
operate  as  an  escapement  to  carry  off  superabundant  nervous  fluid,  I 
pretend  not  to  decide;  but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  aU  school- 
examiners,  whether  such  manners  do  not  disqualify  for  teaching. 
For  their  own  sakes,  and  especially  for  the  sakes  of  the  children,  let 
all  teachers  call  in  the  surgeon,  if  necessary,  to  eradicate  these  nicti- 
tating membranes,  or  to  cut  off  the  nerves  that  lead  to  them. 

The  motives  which  have  thus  far  been  specially  enjoined,  though 
in  a  degree  personal  to  the  teacher,  are  in  no  respect  discreditable  to 
him.  I  am  happy  however  to  rise  out  of  this  region  into  one  of  purer 
eUier, — ^to  motives  untainted  by  any  personal  considerations  whatever. 

I  address  myself  then  to  those  high  and  enduring  motives  that 
grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling.  And  here  it  is 
obvious,  on  tiie  threshold,  that  the  teacher  presides,  not  over  insentient 
and  inanimate  things,  but  over  sentient  and  animated  creatures;  not 
orer  the  stationary  and  impenetrable,  but  over  the  prc^gressive,  and 
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over  the  most  impressible  of  all  the  works  of  the  Oreator;  in  fine, 
lie  presides,  not  over  the  ephemeral  or  temporal,  but  over  the  im- 
mortaL  No  other  workman  works  on  such  materials.  The  natures 
on  which  he  operates  shall  expand  without  bound  or  limit;  for,  when 
once  createdf  they  are  coetemal  with  their  Oreator.  Hence  the 
amallest  influence  oi  a  teacher,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  pupi^ 
must  eventuate  in  great  results*  There  are  no  such  things,  in  educa- 
tion,  as  trifles  or  inffigF?^c»J^^^-  The  subject  £uls  of  bdng  appre- 
ciated merely  because  it  is  so  vast;  as  the  earth  can  not  be  clasped^ 
like  an  orange,  because  of  its  sice.  To  make  it  understood,  it  must 
be  analyzed,  and  presented  in  fragments  and  by  piece-meaL  And  I 
think  it  can  be  easily  proved  to  any  teacher,  that  each  day's  labor, 
well  or  ill-done,  will  have  an  important,  it  may  be  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  And  what  may  perhaps  surprise . 
some  who  have  never  pondered  on  the  subject,  this  remark  hoLds  true, 
even  in  regard  to  the  commonest  studies. 

Here  is  a  boy  leaniing  to  write.  As  he  opens  his  manuscript-book, 
writes  during  his  hour,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  the  progress  which  he 
has  made  or  failed  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  cut  or  smoothness  of  a 
few  letters  or  lines,  seems  of  little  consequence;  and  yet  who  that  is 
acquainted  in  our  cities,  does  not  know  of  many  instances,  where  a 
man  has  obtained  or  lost  a  derkship^ — and  thus  secured  or  missed  a 
competency  for  life, — by  his  skill  and  dispatch,  or  his  want  of  fhem, 
in  the  single  matter  of  chirography? 

A  child  is  learning  to  spell,  but  no  q)ecial  pains  are  taken  to  make 
him  respell,  and  respell,  until  spelled  aright,  every  misq^elled  word. 
Hence  his  danger  of  error  increases  with  the  number  of  words  he 
begins  to  use.  The  best  age  for  mastering  the  orthography  of  our 
language  passes  by,  and  the  pupil  goes  out  into  the  world,  exposed  to 
the  odium  of  illiteracy,  and  periiaps  incurring  still, graver  conse- 
quences. I  knew  a  late  case,  whare  a  young  gentleman  of  steriing 
talents,  and  of  great  promise,  lost  the  appointment  of  teacher,  in  (xie 
of  our  Public  Schools,  where  the  salary  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year-  because  in  the  written  application  which  he  made  for  the  place, 
the  word  grammar  was  spelled  grammer.  He  had  been  taught,  too^ 
in  the  schools  of  a  city,  whose  masters  received  $1500  a  year.  Now 
if  orthography  had  been  taught  to  that  young  man,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; if  he  had  ever  written  exercises  in  orthography;  or  had  ever 
seen,  the  misspelled  word,  grammer^  gibbeted  <m  the  black-board,  he 
would  have  saved  two  important  things, — ^his  mortification,  and  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  What  sort  of  a  song  will  such  a  man  sing 
about  his  old  teacher? 
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A  schoolboy  is  untaught  or  mistaught  in  reading.  He  makes 
ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  pronunciation  of  common  words,  gires  such 
intonation  and  inflections  as  pervert  an  author's  meaning;  or  worst 
of  all,  he  is  trained  to  a  theatrical  and  overwrought  stjle  of  elocu- 
tion. He  leaves  schooL  £7  and  by,  in  the  presence  oi  a  smaller  or 
a  larger  company,  he  chances  to  be  called  upon  to  read.  -  He  exposes 
his  ignorance  or  his  affectation,  gets  laughed  at,  and  is  never  put 
forward  more.  Clergymen  have  lost  settlements;  or  what  is  quite  iss 
humiliating,  have  preached  to  empty  seats,  because  of  their  miserable 
reading;  and  in  long  and  complicated  trials  at  law,  where  most  of  the 
evidence  has  been  documentary,  lawyers  have  been  supposed  to  win 
verdicts  from  a  jury,  because  of  the  dear  enunciation,  the  intelligi- 
bility, and  the  impressiveness,  with  which  they  have  read  the  testimony. 

Another  pupil  has  never  been  mdoctrinated  into  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples; his  whole  instruction,  in  this  branch,  having  been  by  arbitraiy 
rule  and  formula.  A  place  is  bought  for  him  in  a  city  counting-room, 
but,  owing  to  his  frequent  mistakes,  he  is  dismissed;  or  in  the  oountiy, 
he  is  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  town  or  parish  officers,  makes 
blunders,  is  exposed,  forfeits  his  reputation,  and  so  loses  all  chance  of 
promotion  or  advancement  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Who,  too,  does  not  know  that  men  fail  in  business,  losing  not  only 
property,  but  perhaps  character  and  integrity  also^  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  accounts,  and  hence  were  ignorant  of  their  real 
pecuniary  condition? 

Ask  any  lawyer,  any  man  of  business,  or  politician,  what  is  the 
class  of  remarks  usually  made,  when  a  man's  fitness  for  any  particular 
service  or  office  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  selected  as  arbitrators,  perhaps  a  dozen  will  be  named  before  a 
complement  is  agreed  on.  One  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  conscien- 
tious, but  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  Multiplication  Table.  Another 
is  well  skilled  in  business,  but  a  suspicion  hangs  on  his  integrity.  A 
third,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  has  spent  all  hb  school-going  days, 
and  all  the  leisure  of  his  subsequent  life,  in  the  abstracticms  of  Mathe- 
matics; he  knows  all  the  puzzling  sums  on  record: 

"  Oan  tell  how  far  a  careless  fly 
Woald  chance  to  turn  the  globe  awry, 
If  flitting  round  in  giddy  circuit, 
With  leg  or  wing  he  kick  or  jerk  it ;" 

while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  he  is  a  ninny  and  is 
not  competent  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  an*  ant-heap ; — ^I  do  not 
mean  one  of  those  imperial  ant-heaps,  reared  by  the  termites  of 
Africa,  but  one  of  those  Lilliputian  mounds  we  see  in  a  garden  after 
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a  shower.  Another  is  allowed  to  possess  talent  and  attainment;  but 
he  has  been  educated  to  believe  that  every  one  who  does  not  attend 
the  church  he  attends,  and  employ  the  physician  he  employs,  must  be 
a  wicked  man,  while  anybody  who  does  so  must  be  a  good  one.  And 
thus,  through  some  defect  in  disposition,  in  attainments,  or  in  character, 
which  education  might  and  Bhould  have  remedied,  they  are  set  aside. 

So  in  those  anti-preliminary  meetings,  as  we  may  call  them, — those 
private  interviews  or  conversations  which  iniate  initiation, — what  are 
the  points  which  indicate  this  or  that  individual  as  an  eligible  candi- 
date for  office?    In  four  cases  out  of  five, — ^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, — 
are  they  not  some  attributes  that  have  been  developed  or  made  promi- 
nent in  school, — or  in  college,  which  is  only  a  higher  school?    And 
the  case  is  the  same,  when  the  question  first  arises,  whether  a  man  is 
qualified  to  be  an  accountant  in  a  trading  house  or  bank;  an  overseer 
in  a  factory;  a  superintendent  in  a  mechanic's  shop,  or  an  engineer  on 
a  railroad.     In  regard  to  these  first  chances,  which  a  man  has  to 
show  what  he  is,  and  to  better  his  condition,  education  has  far  more 
influence  than  talent     After  one  has  secured  his  opportunity;  afler 
he  has  reached  a  position  where  his  capacities  can  speak  for  them- 
selves; then  I  acknowledge  that  less  will  depend  upon  his  previous 
training  and  mpre  upon  his  native  endowments.     But  the  greatest 
want  of  a  mass  of  men  is  an  opp<»tunity  to  exhibit  what  is  in  them. 
Give  them  this  opportunity,  and  if  they  have  any  vigor,  they  will 
display  it  and  insure  tHeir  fortune.     Tak^  this  away  and  their  talent 
rusts  in  a  napkin.    The  most  perfect  seed  in  the  world  can  never  evolve 
its  powers,  until  it  finds  a  soil  in  which  to  germinate. 

Now  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  more  facts  like  unto  them,  will 
never  be  denied  or  gainsaid  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  efiects  from  causes.  And  what  is  the  motive  which  the  * 
teacher  should  derive  from  them?  Surely  no  less  than  this.  His 
every  day's  teaching  and  government  will  elevate  or  depress  the 
condition,  in  all  after  life,  of  every  pupil  in  his  schooL  There  is  not 
one  of  all  the  children  around  him,  on  whom  his  daily  instruction  and 
treatment,  will  produce  no  effect.  The  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  each  is  to  be,  at  least  partially,  what  he  foredooms. 

A  child  has  a  feeble  constitution,  or  his  native  stamina  have  been 
broken  down  or  enfeebled,  in  early  life,  by  injudicious  exposure  or 
foolish  parental  indulgence.  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late  ever  to  make 
a  healthy,  athletic  man  of  him.  That  once  attainable  blessing  may 
have  been  forfeited  beyond  redeeming.  What  then?  Is  he  not  still 
in  a  condition  to  be  made  either  better  or  worse?  By  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  Physiology,  may  you  not  so  far  restore 
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hiniy  as  to  save  him  from  two  or  three  fits  of  dckiiessy  or  bom  a 
painful,  costlj  period  of  chronic  aiknent  and  debilitj?     If  you  can 
not  prolong  his  jeai's  to  seventy,  you  omj  to  sixty,  or  at  least  to 
fifty,  instead  of  his  dying  at  thirty-five.     If  you  can  not  prevent  his 
liability  to  colds  and  weak  lungs,  you  may  at  least  save  him  from 
consumption  and  premature  death.     You  may  so  increase  his  health 
that  he  will  he  able  to  fill  positions  and  perform  duties  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  incapable.     Perhaps  you  may  give  him  just  that 
additional  degree  of  strength,  by  which,  when  encompassed  by  the 
penis  of  the  fiood,  he  can  put  forth  the  one  stroke  more  which  will   • 
save  him  from  drowning.     Extensively  true  as  this  is  in  regard  to 
boys,  how  much  more  so  is  it  of  girls.    It  is  no  imagination  or  ex- 
travagance to  say,  that  your  judicious  or  injudicious  treatment  of  a 
delicate  girl,  during  a  single  winter's  school  term,  may  save  or  lose 
the  mother  of  a  young  family.     Here  you  have  a  wh<^e  class  of  boys, 
not  one  of  whom  gives  token  of  that  talent  or  address  which  will 
secure  nim  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    What  then? 
Can  not  you  make  some  of  them  fit  to  be  senators  or  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature?    Or  if  this,  on  second  thought,  looks  a  little 
presumptuous,  can  you  not  qualify  more  or  less  of  them  for  some 
respectable  city  or  town  office? 

But  perhaps  some  of  you  will  here  remind  me  of  the  smith,  who 
had  a  piece  of  iron  of  which  he  said  he  would  make  an  axe.  But 
on  heating  and  hardening  and  hammering  it,  it  proved  wholly  insuiR- 
cient  for  an  axe.  '<  Well,"  said  he,  <^I  can  heat  it  again  and  make  a 
hatchet."  But  by  heating  and  tempering  it  the  second  time,  so  much 
of  the  sobstanoe  was  lost  in  cinders  and  scorise,  that  it  now  proved  as 
insufficient  for  a  hatchet,  as  it  was  before  for  an  axe.  "Well,''  said 
he,  "I  will  at  least  make  a  knife  of  it"  So  he  heated,  and  tried  to 
temper  it  the  third  time;  but  its  texture  had  been  destroyed,  and 
there  was  only  a  residuum  of  dross  left.  '^Ay,"  cried  he,  ia  a  pet, 
^I'll  heat  you  seven  times  hotter  than  before,  and  douse  you  into  the 
water,  and  make. a  mighty  great  hiss!!" 

Now  do  you  say  you  will  have  scholars  from  whom  you  can  make 
nothing  but  a  mighty  great  hiss ;  or  perchance,  a  mighty  little  hiss,*- 
two  or  three  bubbles  only?  I  laeply  by  asking,  whether  you  nuiy  not 
fall  into  the  same  error  as  did  the  hero  of  my  story.  Doubtless,  his 
piece  of  iron,  in  the  beginning,  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
hatchet;  but  it  was  by  a  series  of  over-estimates  that  ita  owner 
reduced  it,  at  last,  to  the  smallest  kind  of  ''sizzle."  Do  not  teacheiB 
and  school-ofl^ers,  too,  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake,  when  they 
inflate  the  ambition  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  by  talking  to  them 
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about  being  govemors  and  preaidentSy  and  thus  disgusting  them  with 
the  sober  pursuits  of  life?  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
tbousandy  even  in  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be  govemors ;  and  even 
if  it  were  probable  that  she  could  ever  have  another  president,  her 
turn  would  not  come  once  in  fifty  years.  But  all  children  may  be 
that  '^noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man,"  which  is  far  better  than 
any  chief  magistracy  of  state  or  nation* 

But  perhaps  you  will  here  retort  upon  me,  that  you  can  not  make 
all  children  honest.     Here,  for  instance,  say  you,  is  a  boy  whose 
natural  organization  is  frightfully  bad.    His  head  is  shaped  like  the 
eegment  of  a  sphere ;  his  eyes  are  dose  together,  and  bis  ears  close 
behind  his  eyes;  so  that  almost  the  entire  mass  of  his  brain  lies  at  the 
base  and  in  the  rear.     His  cranium  resembles  that  of  a  tiger  or  a  ser- 
pent, rather  than  that  of  a  man.    His  &ther  was  a  devO  and  his  mother 
no  better.    He  was  not  only  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  but  he  was  nursed  at  the  paps  of  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
from  his  burth  drank  milk  which  was  nothing  but  rum  leached  through 
human  lacteals,  and  this  too,  adulterated  by  the  basest  impurities 
of  heart  and  brain;  was  trained  to  steal  from  the  day  he  could 
walk,  to  swear  from  the  day  he  could  talk,  and  long  before  talking, 
could  lie  in  pantonume.    If  other  diildren  are  quantities,  more  or 
less,  dipped  out  of  the  infernal  cauldron  of  total  depravity,  he  is  its 
essential  oil,  its  rectified,  thrice  distilled  spirit, — ^the  Prussic  add  of  it, 
and  the  suiphureted  hydrogen  of  it !    What  can  be  done,  I  hear  some 
of  you  defiantly  ask,  with  a  case  like  this?    I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  tough  problem.    I  admit  that  there  is  no  extraction  of  roots  so 
difficult  as  the  extirpation  of  vice  from  a  heart,  which  is  prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparks  to  fiy  upwards.     Grant  then,  that  yon  can  not,  from 
such  a  quasi-monster  as  has  been  supposed,  make  an  intelligent, 
honest,  exemplary,  high-souled  man.     But  can  you,  by  no  possibility, 
save  him  from  the  house  of  correction  or  the  county  jail?    Or  if  this 
would  be  hope  run  mad,  can. you  not  save  him  from  the  state-prison; 
or  at  least  reduce  his  sentence  to  one  of  ten  years,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment for  life^    Yes,  my  friends,  the  vilest  and  most  intractable  of 
them  all,  can  you  not .  save  him  from  being  a  thief;  or  if  not  from 
theft,  then  from  highway  robbery ;  or,  if  not  from  highway  robbery, 
then  from  incendiarism  and  murder;  or,  if  not  from  these,  then  from 
|Nracy  on  the  high-seas,  scuttling  ships,  and  murdering  crews;  or,  once 
more  and  finally,  from  the  commission  of  all  these  atrocities,  together? 
Can  you  not  reduce  him  to  a  single  devil,  instead  of  his  being  a 
legion?    I^  animated  by  a  sublime  hope,  and  filled  with  the  wonder- 
working spirit  of  loTCi  you  can  do  all  or  any  of  these  things,  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  yoa  will  cause  a  thrill  of  joj  among  the  angels 
of  heaven. 

Not  long  since,  I  visited  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  private  conversations  with  difTerent 
prisoners,  in  order  to  learn  the  histories  of  their  temptation  and  fall, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  their  punishment  While  I  was 
there,  two  new  convicts  arqved.  I  went  to  the  receiving  lodge,  where 
they  were  delivered.  There  was  the  Prison-book,  in  which  waa 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  occupation,  offence,  term  of  sentence,  and 
so  forth,  of  all  who  came  to  dwell  in  those  gloomy  abodes.  The  book, 
*  in  which  these  entries  were  made,  was  a  great  folio,  probably  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  pages.  It  had  been  recently  procured,  and. 
only  a  small  part  of  it  was  filled.  How  can  I  express  the  moomf  ul 
interest  with  which  I  looked  along  the  pages  of  recorded  crime  and 
allotted  penalty.  What  a  sententious  column  was  that,  in  which  was 
written  "  For  two  years ;"  "  For  five  years ;"  "  For  ten  years  ;*•  "  For 
life;" — ^and  that  other  column  containing  the  words,  ^* Theft;"  ''Sob-  ■ 
bery;"  "Burglary;"  "Attempt  to  kill,"  and  so  forth.  Oh,  if  to  these 
culprits,  in  their  early  days,  Grod  had  sent  an  angel,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
wise  and  feithful  teacher,  would  those  terrible  words  ever  have  been 
written  against  their  names? — ^would  their  names  ever  have  been 
found  in  that  book? 

I  have  said  that  I  looked  with  an  inexpressibly  mournful  interest 
upon  the  sad  pages  of  that  book  which  had  been  ali'eady  filled.  But 
with  a  sadness  far  more  profound  and  solemn,  did  I  look  upon  the 
pages  which  had  not  been  filled, — whose  clear  white  sheets  had  not 
yet  been  blackened  by  the  records  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  We 
have  no  adequate  ground  for  hope,  that  those  yet  undefiled  pages  will 
never  be  filled;  and  who  are  they  whose  names  are  to  be  written 
therein?  The  young  man,  bold,  fiery,  and  reckless,  whose  veins  are 
fermenting  with  the  new  wine  of  life;  but  into  whose  heart  no  moral 
alchymist  has  ever  infused  a  principle  which  will  transmute  <h is  ten- 
dencies for  evil  into  desires  for  good; — ^his  name  must  be  there.  The 
rash,  brave  boy  of  the  school-room ; — the  ringleader  in  sport  and  in 
mischief;  who  bears  the  severest  punishments  as  stoically  as  an  Indian 
bears  fire ;  whose  fatal  misfortune  is  to  have  parents  or  teachers  insane 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  extinguish  the  fervid  spirit  within 
him,  whidi  God  only  meant  they  should  direct; — ^his  name,  too, 
inust  be  there.  Ay,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  name  of  the  sweet 
babe  in  its  mother's  arras, — ^whether  now  flrently  closing  its  eyes  to 
sleep,  as  the  tender  flower  folds  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  eve,  or 
whether  waking  to  new-bom  life  and  joy  afler  reanimating  slumbers; — 
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or  the  same  infaot  ooming  perfamed  with  baptismal  water  from 
the  holy  font;— > who  shall  say  that  his  name,  too,  in  consequence  of 
over-indulgence  and  under  restraint,  shall  not  lengthen  out  that  black 
catalogue  of  guilt?  Teacher,  you  can  forefend  the  awful  hand- 
writing, in  books  like  these,  hy  a  sacred  hand-writmg  upon  the  souL 
Not  by  charms  and  talismans,  not  by  phylacteries  upon  the  garments, 
or  frontlets  upon  the  brow,  or  amulets  suspended  from  the  neck;  but 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  by  the  living  and  sovereign  efficacy 
of  the  law  of  God  written  upon  the  heart,  you  may  do  this  holy 
work* 

But  we  have  been  looking  only  at  the  darkest  points  in  the  pic-  ' 
tare, — at  its  doleful  shiidows,  and  not  at  its  celestial  lights.    In  our 
schools  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  elements  of  hope  for  our  country 
aad  for  the  world.     Bright  talents  are  there,  which  shall  find  and 
follow  the  foot-prints  of  the  Deity,  and  reveal  to  us  more  of  his 
attributes,  by  revealing  to  us  more  of  His  marvelous  works.    The 
vivid  genius  is  there,  which  will  find  new  chords  in  the  human  soul, 
to  be  thrilled  with  joy.    The  capacities  of  benevolence  and  duty  are 
tbere^  which  shall  add  hosts  to  the  now  feeble  bands  of  philanthro- 
pists, who  shall  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  iniquities  of  the 
world, — with  the  Titanian  sins  of  intemperance,  of  oppression  in  all 
its  forms,  with  the  spirit  of  war  and  with  bigotry.    The  executive 
and  administrative  talent  is  there,  which  for  good  or  for  evil,  shall 
ere  long  find  its  way  into  the  counsels  and  guide  the  energies  of  the 
State,  or  the  vaster  energies  of  the  nation.    These  powers  and  possi- 
bilities are  all  there,  and  it  is  hardly  a  license  of  speech  to  say  that 
you  hold  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.     Go  to  your  work  then, 
as  if  Tvorthy  the  custody  and  stewardship  of  these  mighty  interests* 
Replenish  your  energies  by  the  hopes  which  such  resources  legiti- 
mately supply.     Look  forward  to  the  glorious  results  which  fidelity  on 
your  part  must  assuredly  produce.     Stand  among  your  pupils  like 
prophets  and  seers,  and  labor  to  bring  nearer  the  vision  which  your 
prescience  reveals.     Consider  yourselves,  as  you  truly  are, — ^vice- 
gerents of  Grod,  placed  in  authority  over  the  richest  of  all  his  prov- 
inces, and  responsible  to  a  great  extent,  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  moral  well-being. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  seems  head-strong  and  obstinnte, — stubborn 
almost  to  sullenness ; — analyze  the  case;  it  may  be,  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  character  is  founded  upon  the  noble,  though  untrained  princi- 
ples of  conscience  and  firmness;  and  if  it  so  be,  you  have  only  to 
manage  the  case  wisely,  to  make  another  Martin  Luther  of  him; — a 
man  who  will  defy  the  Papal  anathemas  of  his  day,  as  did  the  old 
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hero  of  Wittenburg,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj.    Here  are  two  play- 
mates, boand  together  as  it  were  by  some  oongenial  affinityi  diligent 
in  study,  coospicaous  in  recitation;  but  vehement  and  TOCil'enNU, 
almost  beyond  endurance.    XK)  not  alienate  these  yoathfnl  BoanergeSi 
by  the  base  motive  of  rivalry  and  emulation;  but  rather  strengthen 
their  attachment  and  guide  them  aright,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps  fixxn 
different  parts  of  the  union,  they  may  meet  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
not  to  contend  with  each  other,  at  the  head  of  hostile  fiictions^  but  to 
lift  their  vcMces  together,  like  true  sons  of  thunder,  against  comiptioa 
in  high  places.     Here  is  an  unsophisticated  child,  whose  voice  falters 
and  his  eye  moistens,  as  he  reads  the  story  of  some  wounded  or  im* 
prisoned  bird,  or  of  a  hare  pursued  to  its  death  by  hounds,  quadruped 
and  biped.    It  was  a  beaming  seraph  from  the  throne  of  Grod,  then 
nestling  in  his  heart,  which  choked  that  voice  and  bedewed  that  eye. 
Save  him  from  the  pro&nation  of  ridicule  and  levity.     In  the  fullnesB 
of  time,  he  will  go  forth  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb)  to  gather  the  insane  from  their  living  tombs  and  heal 
demoniacs  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  Christ    There  sits  a 
little  girl,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  simphcity  of  her  dresfly 
and  by  the  tenderness  with  vrhich  she  watches  the  little  ones  of  the 
school  however  ill-clad  or  ill-mannered  they  may  be.     No  gaudy 
ribbons  delight  her  eye;  no  gleeful  games  can  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  safety  or  the  comfort  of  others.     Rescue  her  from  the  pride  of 
wealth,  from  the  frivolity  and  emptiness  of  fashionable  life;  and  when 
others  shall  be  wasting  their  time  at  theatres  and  assemblies,  she  will 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  in  their  crowded  hovels  and  cellars, 
and  sweetening  the  earth  with  her  footsteps,  as  she  goes  on  her  errand 
of  mercy  and  love.    Another,  as  quiet  of  mien,  but  of  bolder  resolve^ 
Hke  Mrs.  Fry  or  Miss  Dix^  will  stand  before  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tures, hushing  the  storm  of  partizan  warfare  by  her  rebukes,  and 
making  them,  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  better  reason,  provide  for  the 
woes  of  humanity. 

These,  my  friends,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  lofty  motives,  with 
which  every  teacher  should  go  to  his  school,  in  the  morning ;  with 
which  he  should  live  among  his  pupils  during  the  day;  and  in 
the  sustaining  consciousness  of  which,  he  should  seek,  at  nighty 
the  rest  which  wiU  prepare  him  for  the  renewal  of  his  labors. 
With  the  faithful  and  fruitful  teacher,  not  a  day  wiU  pass,  in  which 
he  will  not  so  modify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  his  pupils^ 
that  they  will  choose  a  wiser  and  more  exalted  course  of  conduct 
in  the  eventful  crises  of  life.  He  will  be  making  better  husbands 
and  wives,  better  fathers  and  mothers,  and  scattering  from  s&r. 
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Uessed  eras  of  goodness  and  joj  all  along  the  fhtnre  course  of  hia 
papib'  lives. 

Surrounded  bj  these  motives,  and  summoned  onward  hj  these 
hopes,  if  there  be  any  one  who  can  ever  talk  of  the  irksome  task  of 
instnicdng  the  yoang,  or  advocate  bk>ws  as  the  chief  moral  instru* 
OKBti^y,-— the  first  resort  in  cases  of  difficully; — ^let  him  throw 
aside  his  books  and  seize  the  ox-goad;  lei  his  talk  no  hmger  be  of 
diildraa  bat  of  boUodcs;— or  rather,  let  him  betake  himself  to  stone- 
hammoing,  and  by  cheating  his  imagination  with  the  grateful  delusion 
that  granite  bk>ck8  are  boys'  hades,  get  greater  day'j  work  out  of  his 
hard  bones  and  harder  heart 

What  special  need  is  there  to  exhort  teachers  to  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  ?    A  teacher  has  no  more  excuse  for  passion,  because  of 
the  thousand  oversights  and  cases  of  forgetfolness,  and  carelessness, 
and  waywardness  m  a  group  of  young  children,  than  an  orchardist 
has  for  indulging  m  fits  of  anger,  because  his  fruits  are  acrid  while 
they  are  yet  immature,  or  untouched  by  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
#hile  they  are  yet  unripe.     Waywardness  and  what  Cailyle  calls 
^^un-wisdom,"  are  in  the  nature  of  childhood,  as  much  as  sourness  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  apple  or  a  berry,  befors  it  has  had  time  to  be 
ripened;  or,  if  any  one  objects  to  this  expression  as  too  condemnatory  of 
the  nature  of  childhood ;  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  have  been 
the  transgressions  of  parents  that  children  do  inherit  painful  suscepti- 
bilities of  evil.   Yet  infinitely  more  blameworthy  are  the  fathers  who  ate 
the  grapes,  than  the  children  whose  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge  by  their 
floomess.     While  human  nature  remains  as  it  now  is,  we  must  expect 
much  of  inconsiderateness  and  aberration  in  the  young.    It  is  the 
spedal  fiinction  and  office  of  a  teacher  to  supply  the  necessary  ame- 
liorating influences.     But  this  transforming  woric  can  not  be  done  by 
one  day's  labor,  any  more  than  harvests  can  be  ripened  by  one  day's 
sanshine.     The  sun  and  clouds  might  as  well  refuse  to  shiniB  and 
shower,  because  the  various  growths  of  the  summer  are  not  perfected 
in  a  day.    Yet  with  what  calm  constancy  they  pursue  their  work  • 
and  not  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  wide  wilderness  restricts  their 
bounty.    Under  the  slanting  beams  of  the  vernal  sun,  the  com  germi- 
nates, the  fruit  trees  bud  and  blossom  and  the  vine  shoots  up  its 
branches.     As  yet,  however,  for  all  purposes  of  human  utility,  they 
are  worthless.     But  is  the  sun  wearied  or  discouraged?    Does  he  not 
ascend  the  heavens ;  does  he  not  lengthen  his  day,  and  pour  down 
upon  them  his  solstitial  fervor?    Still,  neither  in  the  com,  nor  in  the 
frait  IS  there  any  sustenance  for  man,  and  the  young  grape  is  more 
Utter  than  wormwood  to  the  taste.    For  weeks  and  months  that  sun 
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labors  on,  increasing  the  ardor  of  his  beams ;  till,  at  length,  the  ridi 
fields  wave  a  welcome  to  the  harvester ;  the  orchards  glow  with  orient- 
colored  fruitage;  and  in  the  fullness  of  gratitude,  the  gn^e  buniB 
with  its  nectarious  juices.    It  is  the  euthanasia  of  the  year.    It  is 
like  the  dying  psahn  of  a  righteous  man.     Look  at  that  mirade  of 
beauty,  the  century  plant     For  lustrums  and  decades,  the  seasons 
and  the  elements  labor  on  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  seem  to  labor 
in  vain.    It  absorbs  the  nurture  of  generations  of  cultivators,  yet 
appears  to  make  no  requital  for  their  care.    But  at  length  its  slow 
maturing  powers  approach  their  crisis.    The  day  of  its  efflorescence 
comes.     The  gorgeous  flower  bursts  forth,  queenly,  beautiful  as 
Aphrodite  from  the  waves,  and  loading  the  air  with  the  gathered 
perfumes  of  a  hundred  years.    And  to  you,  my  friends,  this  is  the 
moral : — ^Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  fell  upon  that  plant;  not  a  rain- 
drop nor  a  dew-drop  ever  fertilized  or  refreshed  it;  not  a  kind  office 
of  its  guardian  was  ever  expended  upon  it,  which  is  not  now  remem- 
bered and  proclaimed  in  the  grandeur  of  its  bloom  and  the  richness 
of  its  fragrance.     Learn  a  lesson  from  the  ancient  oaks,  which  yoif 
pass  daily  in  your  walk  to  the  school-room.    In  rearing  them  to  theur 
loftiness  and  majestic  proportions,  has  nature  ever  grown  weary  or 
impatient,  since  the  day  when  these  tiny  germs  deft  the  shell?     Of 
all  the  occupations  among  men,  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  nobility 
of  his  work,  and  feels  its  divine  impulses,  has  the  least  need  of  pa- 
tience.   The'delver  among  insensate  clods;  the  hewer  of  wood;  the 
operative  who  spins  the  lifeless  thread  or  casts  the  monotonous  shuttle ; 
the  statesman  who  declares  himself  constrained  to  warp  the  eternal 
principles  of  rectitude  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  men;  the  minister  who  strives  to  soften  hearts,  which 
inveterate  sins  have  ossified;  the  judge  who  sends  human  beings  to 
the  state's  prison  or  the  gallows,  one  day's  work  of  whom  is  enough  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man's  heart; — ^the  soldier  who  slays  his  fellow- 
man  in  battle,  or  is  himself  slain ;— these  have  need  of  poftwiee,— or 
something  else  I  know  not  what; — but  to  enjoin  patience  upon  those 
whose  very  office  and  mission  it  is  to  prepare  children  for  all   the 
happiness  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  round 
about  them,  is  an  intolerable  indignity  and  grievance. 

What  I  long,  above  all  other  things  upon  earth,  to  see, — what 
prophets  and  kings  might  well  desire  to  see,  but  as  yet  have  never 
seen, — is  a  glorious  brotherhood  of  teachers,  whose  accomplished 
minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  devotion  to  one 
object, — and  that  object  a  desire  to  reform  the  world,— to  re-impress 
upon  the  heart  of  man  the  almost  obliterated  image  of  his  Maker. 
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Were  teachers  animated  by  the  spirit  which  inspues  the  martial  hero, 
flQch  a  onion  and  for  such  an  object  would  not  be  postponed  to  be 
seen  by  happier  men  in  some  happier  age,  but  we  ourselves  should 
behold  it.     And  can  not  the  sublimer  motive  give  birth  to  the 
aablimer  eflR>rt?     Can  not  those  whose  office  it  is  to  reform  their 
fellow*men,  be  as  devoted  and  as  valiant  as  those  whose  office  it 
IS  to  destroy  their  feUow-men?     Is  not  theirs  as  good  a  fight? 
Will  their  songs  of  triumph   be  less  exultant?     TVill  not  palms 
as  fadeless  crown  their  victories?     If  we  marvel  greatly  at  the 
bravery  of  men  engaged  in  war,  have  we  not  far  greater  reason 
to  marvel  at  the  lukewarmness   and  unconcern  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in   the  holy  cause  of  enlightening   and   redeeming  the 
race?    Look  at  the  pages  of  history  for  thousands  of  years,  and  see 
what  those  who  have  sought  for  miUtary  glory, — such  lurid  glory  as 
it  is, — ^have  borne  and  done.     Not  commanders  only,  but  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  perform  feats  of  valor  that  seem  incredible ;  and 
their  bodies  might  be  blown  to  pieces  a  thousand  times,  before  the 
bravery  of  their  hearts  could  be  subdued.     They  scale  mountain- 
lifted  forts,  whose  sides  are  precipices,  while  rocks  Uke  hail-stones  are 
falling  around  them.    The  blazing  hill  of  the  terraced  battery,  they 
chaiige  to  the  topmost  tier.    They  rush  to  the  field  where  the  grape 
is  showered  whose  vintage  is  blood.     As  siegers  ^d  besieged,  they 
fight  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  within  range  of  that  newly-invented 
and  terrific  engine  of  destruction,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
earthly  but  a  volcano  upon  wheels.     At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Marshal  Ney  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  he  dismounted  from 
the  sixth  and  charged  the  British  infantry  sword  in  hand     In  naval 
engagements,  how  often  do  officers  and  men  ply  their  guns,  till  the 
very  ship, — which  to  them  is  the  earth,  and  their  only  earth, — ^is 
swallowed  in-  the  waves.    When  Paul  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  he 
lashed  his  ship  to  the  foe  in  the  embrace  of  death.     He  received 
the  enemy^s  broadsides,  until  his  own  vessel  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  floating  splinters.     Apparently  sinking,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender.     "Surrender,"  said  Jones,  i*I  hav'n't  yet  begun  to  fight." 
Where  in  our  ranks  are  the  Neys  and  Joneses  and  a  thousand  others 
of  the  mighty  men  of  valor  ?    Where,  amongst  us,  are  the  men  who 
will  forfeit  all  prospects  of  worldly  distinction,  surrender  their  ease, 
pledge  their  fortunes,  sacrifice  health,  and  life  too,  if  need  be,  to  up- 
hold and  carry  forward  the  cause  of  education,  which,  more  than  any  ' 
other,  is  the  cause  of  Grod  and  humanity  ?    If  our  motives  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  shedders  of  human  blood,  why  should  not  our  arms 
and  hearts  be  stronger  than  theirs  also?    And  what  do  we  know  under 
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the  heavens,  or, — ^I  speak  it  with  reverence, — ^what  do  we  know  above 
the  heavens,  which  can  excel  the  high  emprise  in  which  we  are  eo^ 
barked  ?    The  world  is  to  be  redeemed.     For  six  thousand  yearsi 
with  exceptions  ^^few  and  far  between,"  the  earth  has  been  a  dwelling- 
place  of  woe.    There  has  not  been  an  honr  since  it  was  peopled, 
when  war  has  not  raged,  like  a  conflagration,  on  seme  part  of  the. 
surface.     In  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
debasement  of  vassalage,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
has  been  lost.     The  policy  of  the  wisest  nations  has  been  no  higher 
than  to  punish  the  crimes  thej  had  permitted^  instead  of  rewarding 
the  virtues  thej  had  cherished.     Throughout  the  earth,  until  lately, 
and  now,  in  more  than  three  of  its  five  grand  divisions,  the  soldier 
and  the  priest  have  divided  and  devoured  it.    The  mass  of  the  human 
race  has  sojourned  with  animals, — that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  animal 
appetites;  and  though  the  moral  realms  have  been  discovered,  jet 
how  feebly  have  they  been  colonized.      But  it  is  impiety  to  sup- 
pose that  this  night  of  daricness  and  blood  will  always  envelope  the 
earth.    A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  education  is  its  day-star.    The 
honor  oi  ushering  in  this  day,  is  reserved  for  those  who  train  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.     Through  this  divinely  appointed 
iiiStmmentality,  more  than  by  all  other  agencies,  the  night  of  ign(^ 
ranee  and  superstition  is  to  be  dispelled,  swords  beat  into  ploughshares, 
captives  ransomed  and  rivers  of  Plenty  made  to  run,  where  the  rivers 
of  Intemperance  now  flow.     At  this  sight  *' Angels  look  on  and  hoM 
their  breath,  burning  to  mingle  in  the  conflict." 

But  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  this  conflict  are  not  for  angels;  they 
are  held  in  trust  for  those- teachers,  who,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
will  take  them  by  violence, — ^tbat  is,  by  such  a  holy  ardor  and  invin- 
cible determination  as  will  conquer  time  and  fate,  and  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions, on  which,  alone,  such  honors  can  be  won.  And  if  the  strong- 
vdced  angel,  who  flies  tlirough  heaven  crying,  **  Woe,  woe,  woe,"  to 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  is  ever  to  be  silenced,  he  will  be  silenced  by 
the  stronger  acclamations  of  those  whom  teachers  have  been  among 
the  blessed  and  honored  instrupients  of  preparing  for  the  ransom  of 
the  world. 

NoTK.^This  Lecture  was  delivered  at  over  thirty  Conventions  or  AieociatioBS 
of  Teachers  in  seven  different  States. 
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LBARNIK0. 

141.  You  will  wonaer,  perhaps,  that  1  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  the  least  part  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  book- 
ish man :  and  this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  only  bustle  and  stir  about 
children,  this  being  almost  that  alone  which  is  thought  on,  when  people  talk 
of  education,  makes  it  the  greater  paradox.  When  I  consider  what  ado  is 
made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many  years  are  spent  in  it,  and  what 
a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no  purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking,  that 
the  parents  of  children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  school-master's  rod,  which  they 
look  on  as  the  only  instrument  of  education ;  as  if  a  language  or  two  were  its 
whole  business.  How  else  is  it  possible,  that  a  child  should  be  chained  to  the 
oar  seven,  eighty  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two, 
which  I  think  might  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of  pains  and  time,  and 
be  learned  almost  in  playing  ? 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  say,.  I  can  not  with  patience  think,  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  be  put  into  the  herd,  and  be  driven  with  the  whip  and  scourge, 
as  if  he  were  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  several  classes,  '*adcapiendum 
ingenii  cultum."  "  What  then,  say  you,  would  you  not  have  him  write  and 
read  7  Shall  he  be  more  ignorant  than  the  clerk  of  our  parish,  who  takes  Hop- 
kiss  and  Stemhold  for  the  best  poets  in  the  world,  whom  yet  he  makes  worse 
than  they  are,  by  his  ill  reading?  "  Not  so,  not  so  fast,  I  beseech  you.  Bead- 
ing, and  writing,  and  learning,  I  allow  to  be  necessary,  but  yet  not  the  chief 
business.  I  imagine  you  would  think  him  a  very  foolish  fellow,  that  should  not 
value  a  virtuous,  or  a  wise  man,  infinitely  before  a  great  scholar.  Not  but  that  I 
think  learning  a  great  help  to  both,  in  well  disposed  minds ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
oonfesBed  also,  that  in  others  not  so  disposed,  it  helps  them  only  to  be  the  more 
foolish,  or  worse  men.  I  say  this,  that,  when  you  consider  of  the  breeding  of 
your  son,  and  are  looking  out  for  a  school-master,  or  a  tutor,  you  would  not 
have,  (as  is  usual,)  Latin  and  logic  only  in  your  thoughts.  Learning  must  be 
had,  but' in  the  second  place  as  subservient  only  to  greater  qualities.  Seek  out 
somebody,  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to  fhtme  his  manners :  place  him  in 
hands,  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure  his  innocence,  cherish  and 
nurae  up  the  good,  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out  any  bad  inclinations,  and  set- 
tle in  him  good  habits.  This  is  the  main  point;  and  this  being  provided  for, 
learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain;  and  that,  as  I  think,  at  a  very  easy  rate^ 
by  methods  that  may  be  thought  on. 

BXADIVO. 

142.  When  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read.    But  as 

to  thia^  give  me  leave  here  to  inculcate  again  what  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
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viz.,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  business  to  him, 
nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.    We  natarally,  as  I  said,  even  from  our  cradles,  love 
liberty,  and  have,  therefore,  an  aversion  to  many  things,  for  no  other  reason,      » 
but  because  they  are  enjoined  us.    I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning 
might  be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children;  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  desire  to  be  taught,  if  it  were  proposed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honor, 
credit,  delight,  and  recreation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,*aiid  if 
they  were  never  chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it    That  which  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  amongst  the  Portuguese,  it  Ib  so  much  a  fashion  and 
emulation  amongst  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that  they  can  not 
binder  them  from  it :  they  will  learn  it  one  fh)m  another,  and  are  as  intent  on 
it  as  if  it  were  forbid  them.    I  remember,  that  being  at  a  Mend's  house,  whose 
younger  son,  a  child  in  coats,  was  not  easily  brought  to  his  book,  (being  taught' 
to  read  at  home,  by  his  mother ;)  I  advised  to  try  another  way  than  requiring  it 
of  him  as  his  duty.    We  therefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselves, 
in  his  hearing,  but  without  taking  any  notloe  of  him,  declared,  that  it  was  the 
privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  to  be  scholars;  that  this 
made  them  fine  gentlemen,  and  beloved  by  every  body :  and  that  for  younger 
brothers,  it  was  a  favor  to  admit  them  to  breeding;  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  was  more  than  came  to  their  share ;  they  might  be  ignorant  bumpkins 
and  downs,  if  they  pleased.    This  so  wrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards 
he  desired  to  be  taught;  would  come  himself  to  his  mother  to  learn;  aa(l 
would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet,  till  she  heard  him  his  lesson.    I  doubt  not  but 
some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with  other  child^en;  and,  when  their  tem- 
pers are  found,  some  thoughts  be  instilled  into  them,  that  might  set  them  upon 
desiring  of  learning  themselves,  and  make  them  seek  it^  as  another  sort  of  play 
or  recreation.  .  But  then,  as  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  as  a  task, 
nor  made  a  trouble  to  them.    There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  let- 
ters on  them,  to  teach  children  the  alphabet  by  playing;  and  twenty  other  ways 
may  be  found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  learn- 
mg  a  sport  to  them. 

143.  Thus  children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters;  be 
taught  to  read,  without  perceiving  it  to  be  any  thing  but  a  sport,  and  play  them- 
selves into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for.  Children  should  not  have  any 
thing  like  work,  or  serious,  laid  on  them ;  neither  their  minds  nor  bodies  will 
bear  it  It  injures  their  healths ;  and  their  being  forced  and  tied  down  to  their 
books,  in  an  age  at  enmity  with  all  such  restraint,  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  the  i 
reason  why  a  great  many  have  hated  books  and  learning  all  their  lives  after:  it  i 
is  like  a  surfeit,  that  leaves  an  aversion,  behind  not  to  be  removed. 

144.  I  have  therefore  thought,  that  if  playthings  were  fitted  to  this  purpose, 
as  they  are  usually  to  none,  contrivances  might  be  made  to  teach  children  to 
read,  whilst  they  thought  they  were  only  playing.  For  example ;  What  if  an 
ivoiy-ball  were  made  like  that  of  the  royal  oak  lottery,  with  thirty-two  sides, 
or  rather  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sides;  and  upon  several  of  those  sides 
pasted  on  an  A,  upon  several  others  B,  on  others  G,  on  others  D  ?  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  but  these  four  letters,  or  perhaps  only  two  at  first ;  and  when 
he  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another;  and  so  on,  till  each  side  having  one 
letter,  there  be  on  it  the  whole  alphabet.  This  I  would  have  others  play  with 
before  him,  it  being  as  good  a  sort  of  play  to  lay  a  stake  who  shall  first  throw 
an  A  or  B,  as  who  upon  dice  shall  throw  six  or  seven.    This  being  a  play 
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tuuoDgflt  TOO,  tempt  lum  not  to  it^  lest  you  make  it  buflinesB ;  for  I  ▼oold  not 
hxve  him  underetand  it  is  any  thing  but  a  play  of  older  people,  and  I  dontai 
not  bat  he  will  take  to  it  of  himael^  And  that  he  may  have  the  more  reason 
to  think  it  is  a  pli^,  that  he  is  sometimes  in  favor  admitted  to ;  when  the  play 
is  done,  the  ball  should  be  laid  up  safeontof  his  reach,  that  so  it  may  not,  by  his 
having  it  in  his  keeping  at  any  time,  grow  stale  to  him. 

146.  To  keep  up  his  eagerness  to  it,  let  him  think  it  a  game  belonging  to 
those  above  hun:  and  when  by  this  means  he  knows  the  lettars,  by  changing 
them  into  qrllabfes,  he  may  learn  to  read,  without  knowing  how  he  did  so,  and 
never  have  any  chiding  or  trouble  about  It,  nor  M  out  with  books,  because  of 
the  hard  usage  and  vexation  they  have  caused  him.  Children,  if  you  observe 
them,  take  abundance  of  pains  to  learn  several  games,  which,  if  they  should  be 
enjoined  them,  they  would  abhor  as  a  task,  and  business.  I  know  a  person  of 
great  quality,  (more  yet  to  be  honored  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  than  for  his 
rank  and  h:^  place,)  who,  by  pasting  on  the  six  vowels,  (for  in  our  language 
T  is  one,)  on  the  six  sides  of  a  die,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  consonants  on 
the  ades  of  three  other  dioe^  has  made  this  a  play  lor  his  children,  that  he  shall 
win,  who  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these  four  dice;  whereby  his  eld- 
est son,  yet  in  coats,  has  played  himself  into  spdling,  with  great  eageroess,  and 
without  once  having  been  chid  fi>r  it,  or  Ibroed  to  it 

14&  I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together,  and  take  abund- 
ance of  pains  to  be  expert  at  dibstones,  as  they  call  it.  Whilst  I  have  been 
looking  <Mi,  I  have  thought  it  wanted  only  some  gbod  oontrivance  to  make  them 
employ  <^  that  industry  about  something  that  mi|^t  be  more  useful  to  them; 
and  methinks  it  is  only  the  firalt  and  negligence  of  elder  people,  that  it  is  not  so. 
Children  are  much  less  apt  to  be  idle  than  men ;  and  men  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
some  part  of  that  busy  humor  be  not  turned  to  usefiil  thingci;  which  might  be 
made  usually  as  delightful  to  them  as  those  they  are  employed  in,  if  men  would 
be  but  half  so  forward  to  lead  the  way,  as  these  little  apes  would  be  to  follow. 
I  imagine  some  wise  Portuguese  heretofore  began  this  &shion  amongst  the 
children  of  his  country,  where  I  have  been  told,  as  I  said,  it  is  Impossible  to 
hinder  the  children  from  learning  to  read  and  write:  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  they  teach  one  another  to  sing  and  dance  from  the  cradle. 

147.  The  letters  pasted  iqxon  the  sides  of  the  dioe^  or  polygon,  were  best  to 
be  of  the  sise  of  those  of  the  folio  Bible  to  begin  with,  and  none  of  them  capital 
letters;  when  onoe  he  can  read  what  is  printed  in  such  letters,  he  will  not  long 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  ones:  and  in  the  beginning  he  should  not  be  perplexed 
with  variety.  With  this  die  also,  you  might  have  a  play  just  like  the  royal-oak, 
which  would  be  another  variety ;  and  play  for  cherries  or  apples,  tc 

148.  Besides  these,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented,  depending  on  let- 
ters, which  those,  who  like  this  way,  may  easily  contrive,  and  get  made  to  this 
use,  if  they  wilL  But  the  four  dice  above  mentioned  I  think  so  easy  and  use- 
ful, that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  better,  and  there  wiU  be  scarce  need  of  any 
other. 

149.  Thus  much  for  learning  to  read,  which  let  him  never  be  driven  to,  nor 
chid  for;  cheat  him  into  it  if  you  can,  but  make  it  not  a  business  for  him.  It  is 
better  it  be  a  year  later  before  he  can  read,  than  that  he  should  this  way  get  an 
aversioD  to  learning.  If  you  have  any  contests  with  him,  let  it  be  in  matters 
of  moment,  of  truth,  and  good-nature;  bat  lay  no  task  on  him  about  ABC. 
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themaelTOB  in  two  parts  of  an  actkm  at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  posab^ 
be  separated.    I  think  the  Italian  way  of  holding  the  pen  between  the  thnmb 
and  the  fore-flnger  alone  may  be  best;  but  in  this  yon  should  consult  some 
good  writingomaster,  or  any  other  person  who  writes  well  and  quidc    When 
he  has  learned  to  bold  his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how 
to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his  arm  and  body  to  it    Theee  practices  being  got 
oyer,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write  without  much  trouble,  is  to  get  a  plate 
graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as  you  like  best:  but  you  must 
remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he  should  ordinarily  write ; 
for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less  hand  than  he  at 
first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.    Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let  several 
sheets  of  good  writing-paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has  noth- 
fng  to  do  but  to  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  with  black  ink,  which  will 
quickly  bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  diaracters,  being  at  first 
showed  where  to  begiu,  and  how  to  form  eveiy  letter.    And  when  he  can  do 
that  well,  he  must  then  exercise  on  fiur  paper;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to 
write  the  hand  you  desire. 

DRjLWIVe. 

166.  When  he  can  write  weU,  and  quick,  I  think  it  may  be  convenient,  not 
only  to  continue  the  exercise  of  his  hand  in  writing,  but  also  to  improve  the  use 
of  it  farther  in  drawing,  a  thing  very  useful  to  a  gentleman  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  especially  if  he  travel,  as  tliat  which  helps  a  man  often  to  express,  in 
a  lew  lines  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  in  writing  would  not 
be  able  to  represent  and  make  intelligible.  How  many  buildings  may  a  man 
see,  how  many  machines  and  habits  meet  with,  the  ideas  whereof  would  bo 
easily  retained  and  communicated  by  a  little  skill  in  drawing;  which,  being 
committed  to  words,  are  in  danger  to  be  lost,  or  at  best  but  ill  retained  in  the 
most  exact  descriptions  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  your  son  a  perfect 
painter ;  to  be  that  to  any  tolerable  degree,  will  require  more  time  than  a  young 
gentleman  can  spare  firom  his  other  improvements  of  greater  moment ;  but  so 
much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in  drawing,  as  will  enable  him  to  repre- 
sent tolerably  on  paper  any  thing  he  sees,  except  &ces,  may,  I  think,  be  got  in 
a  little  time,  especially  if  he  have  a  genius  to  it ;  but  where  that  is  wanting, 
unless  it  be  in  the  things  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  better  to  let  him  pass  them 
by  quietly,  than  to  vex  him  about  them  to  no  purpose ;  and  therefore  in  thi^ 
as  in  all  other  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  rule  holds,  "Nihil  invito 
ICinervft.** 

8H0BT-HARI>. 

^  1.  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  worth  the  learning,  both  for  dispatch  in  what  men  write  for 
their  own  memory,  and  concealment  of  what  they  would  not  have  lie  open  to 
every  eye.  For  he  that  has  once  learned  any  sort  of  character,  may  easily  vaiy 
it  to  his  own  private  use  or  &ncy,  and  with  more  contraction  suit  it  to  the  busi- 
ness he  would  employ  it  in.  Mr.  Rich's,  the  best  contrived  of  any  I  have  seen, 
may,  as  I  think,  by  one  who  knows  and  considers  grammar  well,  be  made  much 
easier  and  shorter.  But,  |br  the  learning  this  compendious  way  of  writing^ 
there  wiU  be  no  need  hastily  to  look  out  a  master;  it  will  be  early  enough, 
when  any  oonvenient  opportunity  oBbn  itself,  at  any  time  after  his  hand  is  well 
settled  in  &ir  and  quick  writing.    For  boys  have  but  little  use  of  short-hand,  and 
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should  bj  no  meiuia  practice  it^  tUl  they  write  perfectly  well,  and  have  tho^ 
oughly  fixed  the  habit  of  doing  aa 

FRENCH. 

156u  As  aoon  as  he  can  speak  English,  it  is  time  for  him  to  learn  some  other 
langaage ;  this  nobody  doubts  of)  when  French  is  proposed.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  people  are  aocustomed  to  the  right  way  of  teaching  that  language, 
which  is  by  talking  it  into  children  in  constant  conversation,  and  not  by  gram- 
matical rules.  The  Latin  tpngue  would  easily  be  taught  the  same  way,  if  his 
tutor,  being  constantly  with  him,  would  talk  nothing  else  to  him,  and  make  him 
answer  still  in  the  same  language.  But  because  French  is  a  living  language, 
and  to  be  used  more  in  speaking,  that  sliould  be  first  learned,  that  the  yet  pliant 
organs  of  speech  might  be  accustomed  to  a  due  formation  of  those  sounds,  and 
he  get  the  habit  of  pronouncing  French  well,  which  is  the  harder  to  be  done, 
the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

LATIK. 

157.  When  he  can  speak  and  read  French  well,  which  in  this  method  is  usu- 
ally in  a  year  or  two,  he  should  proceed  to  Latin,  which  it  is  a  wonder  parents, 
when  they  have  had  the  experiment  in  French,  should  not  think  ought  to  be 
learned  the  same  way,  by  talking  and  reading.  Only  care  is  to  be  taken,  whilst 
he  is  learning  these  foreign  languages,  by  speaking  and  reading  nothing  else 
with  his  tutor,  tiiat  he  do  not  forget  to  read  English,  w^ch  may  be  preserved 
by,  his  mother,  or  somebody  else,  hearing  him  read  some  chosen  parts  of  the 
Scripture  or  other  English  book,  every  day. 

158.  Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  gentleman ;  and  indeed 
custom,  which  prevails  over  every  thing,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, that  even  those  children  are  whipped  to  it,  and  made  to  spend  many  hours 
of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who,  after  they  are  once  gone  fVom 
school,  are  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as  they  live.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money, 
and  his  son^s  time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he  having  no  use  of  Latin,  fiuls 
not  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought  from  school,  and  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him  ?  Could  it  be  believed,  unless  we 
had  every  where  amoujgst  us  examples  of  it,  that  a  cliild  should  be  forced  to 
leam  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  he  is  never  to  use  in  the  course  of  life 
that  he  is  designed  to,  and  neglect  all  the  while  the  writing  a  good  hand,  and 

'  casting  accounts,  which  are  of  great  advantage  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  to 
most  trades  indispensably  necessary  ?  But  though  these  qualifications,  requi- 
site to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  business  of  the  world,  are  seldom  or  never 
to  be  had  at  gp^mmar-schools ;  yet  thither  not  only  gentlemen  send  their 
younger  sons  intended  for  trades,  but  even  tradesmen  and  farmers  fiiil  not  to 
send  their  children,  though  they  have  neither  intention  nor  ability  to  make  them 
scholars.  If  you  ask  them,  why  they  do  this  ?  they  think  it  as  strange  a  ques- 
tion as  if  you  should  ask  them  why  they  go  to  church  ?  Custom  serves  for  rea- 
son, and  has,  to  those  who  take  it  for  reason,  so  consecrated  this  method,  that  it 
is  almost  religiously  observed  by  them ;  and  they  stick  to  it,  as  if  their  children 
had  scarce  an  orthodox  education,  unless  they  learned  Lilly^s  grammar. 

159.  But  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought  to  be  to 
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others,  to  whom  it  is  of  do  manner  of  use  or  serrice,  yet  the  ordinary  way  of 
learning  it  in  a  grammar-school,  is  that,  which  having  had  thoughts  aboat.  I 
can  not  be  forward  to  encourage.  The  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident  and 
cogent)  that  th^j  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persons  to  quit  the  or- 
dinary road,  not  without  success,  though  the  method,  made  use  of  was  not  ex- 
actly that  which  I  imagine  the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this :  to  trouble  the  child 
with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Latin,  as  English  has  been,  without  tlie 
perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him ;  for,  if  you  will  consider  it,  Latin  is  no 
more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  comes  intoHhe  world,  than  English;  and 
yet  he  learns  English  without  master,  rule,  or  grammar ;  and  so  might  he  Latin 
too,  as  Tully  did,  if  he  had  somebody  always  to  talk  to  him  in  this  language. 
And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French  woman  teach  an  English  girl  to  speak  and 
read  French  perfectly,  in  a  year  or  two,  without  any  rule  of  grammar,  or  any 
thing  else,  but  prattling  to  her;  I  can  not  but  wonder,  how  gentlemen  have 
been  overseen  this  way  for  their  sons,  and  thought  them  more  duU  or  incapable 
than  their  daughters. 

160.  If  therefore  a  man  could  be  got,' who,  himself  speaking  good  Latin, 
oould  always  be  about  your  son,  talk  constantly  to  him,  and  suffer  him  to  speak 
or  read  nothing  else,  this  will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way,  and  that  which  I 
would  propose,  not  only  as  the  easiest  and  best,  wherein  a  child  might,  with- 
out pains  or  chiding,  get  a  language,  which  others  are  wont  to  be  whipped  for 
at  school,  six  or  seven  years  together;  but  also  as  that,'  wherein  at  the  same 
time  he  might  have  his  mind  and  manners  formed,  and  he  be  instructed  to 
boot  in  several  sciences,  such  as  are  a  good  part  of  geography,  ai^tronomy, 
chronology,  anatomy,  besides  some  parts  of  histoiy,  and  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  under  the  senses,  and  require  little  more 
than  memory.  For  there,  if  we  would  take  the  true  way,  our  knowledge 
should  begin,  and  in  those  things  be  laid  the  foundation;  and  not  in  the 
abstract  notions  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  are  fitter  to  amuse,  than  in- 
form the  understanding,  in  its  first  setting  out  towards  knowledge.  When 
young  men  have  had  their  heads  employed  a  while  in  those  abstract  specula- 
tions, without  finding  the  success  and  improvement,  or  that  use  of  them  which 
they  expected,  they  are  apt  to  have  mean  thoughts,  either  of  learning,  or  them- 
selves; they  are  tempted  to  quit  their  studies,  and  throw  away  their  books,  as 
oontaining  nothing  but  hard  words,  and  empty  sounds :  or  else  to  conclude  that 
if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  they  themselves  have  not  understand- 
ings capable  of  it.  That  this  is  so,  perhaps  I  could  assure  you  upon  my  own 
experience.  Amongst  other  things  to  be  learned  by  a  young  gentleman  in 
this  method,  whilst  others  of  his  age  are  wholly  taken  up  with  Latin  and  lan- 
guages, I  may  also  set  down  geometry  for  one,  having  known  a  young  gentle- 
man, bred  something  after  this  way,  able  to  demonstrate  several  propositions  in 
Eudid,  before  he  was  thirteen. 

161.  But  if  such  a  man  can  not  be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and,  being 
able  to  instruct  your  son  in  all  these  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by 
this  method;  the  next  best  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be, 
which  is  by  taking  some  easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  iEsop^s  Fables,  and 
writing  the  English  translation,  (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be,)  in  one  line,  and 
the  Latin  words,  which  answer  each  of  them,  just  over  it  in  another.  These 
let  him  read  every  day  over  and  -  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  understands  the 
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lAlin;  and  tiien  go  on  to  toother  fiiUe,  till  he  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omit- 
ting what  he  ia  already  perfect  in,  bnt  eometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in 
his  memory.  And  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies; 
which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  band,  will  also  advance  him  in  Latin.  This 
being  »  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking  latin  onto  him,  the  formation  of  the 
Terbs  first,  and  afterwards  the  declensions  of  the  noons  and  pronouns  perfectly 
learnt  by  hearty  may  fedlitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  genins  and  manner  of 
the  latin  tongue^  which  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and  nonns,  not  as  the 
modem  languages  do,  by  particles  prefixed,  bat  by  changing  the  last  syllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  I  think  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself 
**8anctii  Minerva,''  with  Scioppius  and  Perizonius's  notes. 

In  teaching  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  most 
cases,  where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  ferther  pazded,  by  putting  them  upon 
finding  it  oat  themselves;  as  by  asking  such  questions  as  these,  vis.:  Which  is 
the  nominative  case  in  the  sentenoe  they  are  to  construe?  or  demanding  what 
"aufero"  signifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  what  **ab6tulere"  signifies) 
fta,  when  they  can  not  readily  telL  This  wastes  time  only  in  disturbing  them; 
for  whilst  they  are  learning,  and  applying  themselves  with  attention,  they  are 
to  be  kept  |n  good  humor,  and  every  thing  made  easy  to  them,  and  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  Therefore^  wherever  they  are  at  a  stand,  and  are  willing  to  go 
forwards,  help  them  presently  over  the  difficulty  without  any  rebuke  or  chiding: 
remembering  that  where  harsher  ways  are  taken,  they  are  the  effect  only  of 
pride  and  peevishness  in  the  teacher,  who  expects  children  should  instantly  be 
masters  of  as  much  as  he  knows:  whereas  he  should  rather  consider,  that  his 
business  is  to  settle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  incolcate  rules,  which  serve 
for  little  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives;  at  least  are  of  no  use  to  children,  who 
forget  them  as  soon  as  given.  In  sciences  where  their  reason  is  to  be  exercised, 
I  will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  sometimes  be  varied,  and  difficulties  pro- 
posed on  purpose  to  excite  industry,  and  accustom  the  mind  to  employ  its  whole 
strength  and  sagacity  in  reasoning.  But  yet^  I  guess,  this  is  not  to  be  done  to 
children  whilst  very  young;  nor  at  their  entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge: 
then  every  thing  of  itself  is  difficulty  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  ia 
to  make  all  as  easy  as  he  can.  But  particularly  in  learning  of  lang^uages  there 
is  least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  For  languages  being  to  be  learned  by 
rote,  custom,  and  memory,  are  then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection,  when  all  rules 
of  grammar  are  utterly  foigotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  some- 
times  very  carefully  to  be  studied:  but  it  is  only  to  be  studied  by  a  grown 
man,  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  understanding  of  any  language  critically, 
which  is  seldom  the  business  of  any  but  professed  scholars.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  agreed  to,  that|  if  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  It  ought  to 
be  that  of  his  own  countiy,  that  he  may  understand  the  language,  which  he 
has  constant  use  o(  with  the  utmost  aocuracy. 

There  is  yet  a  ferther  reason,  why  masters  and  teachers  should  raise  no  diffi- 
culties to  theur  scholars ;  but|  on  the  contrary,  should  smooth  their  way,  and 
readily  help  them  forwards,  where  they  find  them  stop.  Children's  minds  are 
narrow  and  weak,  and  usually  sosoeptible  but  of  one  thought  at  once.  What- 
ever is  in  a  child's  head,  fills  it  for  the  time,  especially  if  set  on  with  any  pas- 
sion. It  should  therefore  be  the  skill  and  art  of  the  teacher,  to  dear  their 
heads  of  all  othor  thoughts,  whihit  they  are  learning  of  any  thing,  the  bettor 
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to  nuuce  room  for  what  he  would  instOl  into  them,  that  it  maj  be  reoeifed 
with  attention  and  application,  without  which  it  leaves  no  impression.  The 
natural  temper  of  children  dispoees  their  minds  to  wander.  NoTelty  aJone 
takes  them ;  whatever  that  presents,  they  are  preeentlj  eager  to  have  a  taale 
of^  and  are  as  soon  satiated  with  it  Thej  quiddy  grow  weaiy  of  the  same 
thing,  and  so  have  slmost  their  wh<de  delight  in  change  and  varie^.  It  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  natural  state  of  childhood,  for  them  to  fix  their  fleetiDg 
thoughts.  Whether  this  he  owing  to  the  temper  of  their  brains,  or  the  quidc- 
ness  or  instability  of  their  animal  spirits,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  yet  got 
a  full  command;  this  is  visible,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  diildren  to  keep  their 
thoughts  steady  to  any  thing.  A  laating  continued  attention  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  can  be  imposed  on  them:  and  therefore^  he  that  requires  their 
application,  should  endeavor  to  make  what  he  proposes  as  grateful  and 
agreeable  as  possible;  at  least,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  join  any  dis- 
pleasing or  frightful  idea  with  it.  If  they  oome  not  to  their  books  with  some 
kind  of  liking  and  relish,  it  is  no  wonder  their  thoughts  should  be  perpetoaOy 
sliifting  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  seek  better  entertainment  in  man 
pleasing  objects^  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be  gadding. 

It  is,  I  know,  the  usual  method  of  tutors,  to  endeavor  to  prooore  attention 
in  their  scholars,  and  to  fix  their  minds  to  the  busmees  in  hand,  by  rebukes 
and  corrections,  if  they  find  them  ever  so  little  wandering.  But  such  treat- 
ment is  sure  to  produoe  the  quite  contrary  effect  Passionate  words  or  blows 
from  the  tutor  fill  the  child's  mind  with  terror  and  aflMghtment,  which  im- 
mediately takes  it  wholly  up,  aud  leaves  no  room  for  other  impresstona  I 
believe  there  is  nobody,  that  reads  this,  but  may  recollect,  what  disorder 
hasty  or  imperious  words  fh>m  his  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in  his 
thoughts;  how  for  the  time  it  has  turned  his  brains,  so  that  he  scarce  knew 
what  was  said  by,  or  to  him :  he  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was 
npon;  his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion,  and  m  that  state  was 
no  longer  capable  of  attention  to  any  thing  else.  • 

It  is  true,  parents  and  governors  ought  to  settle  and  establish  their 
authority,  by  an  awe  over  the  minds  of  those  under  their  tuition ;  and  to 
rule  them  by  that:  but  when  they  have  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  they 
should  use  it  with  great  moderation,  and  not  make  themselves  such  scares 
crows,  that  their  scholars  should  always  tremble  in  their  sight  Such  an 
austerity  may  make  their  government  easy  to  themselves,  but  of  very  little 
use  to  ^eir  pupils.  It  is  impossible  children  should  learn  any  thing;  whilst 
their  thoughts  are  possessed  and  disturbed  with  any  passion,  especially  fear, 
which  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  their  yet  tender  and  weak  spirits. 
Keep  the  mind  in  an  easy  calm  temper,  when  you  would  have  it  receive  your 
instructions,  or  any  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  &ir  and 
regular  charaeters^on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of  his  scholar: 
whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  learner's  abilities  wiU 
carry  him ;  and  without  that,  all  his  bustle  and  pother  will  be  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  To  attain  this,  he  should  make  the  child  comprehend,  (as  much  as 
may  be,)  the  usefiilness  of  what  he  teaches  him ;  and  let  him  see,  by  what  he 
has  learned,  that  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  do  before ;  some- 
thing which  gives  liim  some  power  and  real  advantage  above  others^  who  are 
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ignoTBnt  of  it  To  this  be  should  add  sweetness  in  all  bis  instructions;  and  by 
a  oertun  tenderness  in.his  whole  carriage,  make  the  child  sensible  that  he  loves 
him,  and  designs  nothing  but  his  g^ood ;  the  only  way  to  beget  love  in  the  child, 
whicdi  will  make  him  hearken  to  his  lessons,  and  relish  what  he  teaches  bim. 

Nothing  but  obstinacy  should  meet  with  any  imperiousness  or  rough  usage. 
All  other  laults  should  be  corrected  with  a  gentle  hand;  and  kind  encouraging 
words  will  work  better  and  more  effectually  upon  a  willing  mind  and  even 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverseneas,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage 
often  produceA  in  well-disposed  and  generous  minds.  It  Is  true,  obstinacy  and 
willful  n^ects  must  be  mastered,  even  though  it  cost  blows  to  do  it:  but  I  am 
i^t  to  think  perversenees  in  the  pupils  is  often  the  effect  of  forwardness  in  the 
tutor:  and  that  most  children  would  seldom  have  deserved  blows,  if  needless 
and  misapplied  roughness  had  not  taught  them  ill-nature^  and  given  them  aa 
aversion  to  their  teacher  and  all  that  comes  from  him. 

Inadvertency,  fbiigetfulness,  unsteadiness,  and  wandering  of  thought,  are  the 
natural  &ults  of  childhood ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  not  observed  to  be 
willful,  are  to  be  mentioned  softly,  and  gained  upon  by  time.  If  every  slip  of 
this  kind  produces  anger  and  rating,  the  occasions  of  rebuke  and  corrections 
will  return  so  often  that  the  tutor  will  be  a  constant  terror  and  uneasiness  to 
his  pupils ;  which  one  thing  is  enough  to  hinder  their  profiting  by  his  lesson^ 
and  to  defeat  all  his  methods  of  instruction. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered  with  the  constant 
marks  of  tenderness  and  good  will,  that  affection  may  spur  them  to  their  duty, 
and  make  them  find  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  dictates.  This  will  bring 
them  with  satis&ction  to  their  tutor;  make  them  hearken  to  him,  as  to  one  who 
is  their  fiiend,  that  cherishes  them,  and  takes  pains  for  their  good ;  this  will 
keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  whilst  they  are  with  him,  the  only  temper 
wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  informations,  and  of  admitting 
into  itself  those  impressions,  which  if  not  taken  and  retained,  all  that  they  and 
their  teacher  do  together  is  lost  labor;  there  is  much  uneasiness^  and  little 
learning. 

162.  When,  by  this  way  of  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another, 
he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  may  then  be  advanced 
a  little  farther  to  the  reading  of  some  other  easy  Latin  book,  such  as  Justin,  or 
ButTopius ;  and  to  make  the  reading  and  understanding  of  it  the  less  tedious 
and  difficult  to  him,  let  him  help  himself  if  the  please^  with  the  Rngliah  transla- 
tion. Nor  let  the  objection,  that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote,  fright  any 
.  one.  This,  when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  moment  against,  but  plainly 
for,  this  way  of  learning  a  language;  for  languages  are  only  to  be  learned  by 
rote ;  and  a  man,  who  does  not  speak  English  or  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  so  that 
having  thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of|  his  tongue  of  course,  without 
thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expression  and  idiom  of  that 
language,  does  not  speak  it  well,  nor  is  master  of  it.  And  I  would  &in  have 
any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue,  that  any  one  can  learn  or  speak  as  he  should 
do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but 
by  accident,  and  the  common  use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  will  speak  them 
well,  has  no  other  rule  but  that;  nor  any  thing  to  trust  to  but  his  memory,  and 
the  habit  of  speaking  after  the  fashion  learned  fh>m  those  that  are  allowed  to 
•peak  properly,  which,  in  other  words,  is  only  to  speak  by  rote. 
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GRAJIMAB. 

It  will  possibly  be  asked  here,  Is  grammar  then  of  no  use?  And  hare  those 
who  have  taken  bo  much  pains  in  reducing  several  languages  to  rules  and  ob- 
servations, who  have  writ  so  much  about  declensions  and  conjugations,  about 
concords  and  syntazis,  lost  their  labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose?  I  say 
not  so ;  g^rammar  has  its  place  too.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say,  there  is  mora 
stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those  are  tormented  about 
i^  to  whom  it  does  not  at  all  belong;  I  mean  children,  at  the  age  wherein  they 
are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  grammar  schools. 

There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  languages  learned  by  rote  serve  wefl 
enough  for  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  ordinary  commerce.  Nay,  persons 
of  quality  of  the  softer  sex,  and  such  of  them  as  have  spent  their  time  in  well- 
bred  company,  show  us,  that  this  plain  natural  way,  without  the  least  study  or 
knowledge  of  grammar,  can  carry  them  to  a  great  degree  of  elegancy  and  polite- 
ness in  their  language:  and  there  are  ladies  who,  without  knowing  what  tenses 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  are,  speak  as  properly,  and  as  correctly, 
(they.migbt  take  it  for  an  ill  compliment,  if  I  said  as  any  country  school-master,) 
as  most  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  grammar 
schools.  Grammar,  therefore,  we  see  may  be  spared  in  some  cases.  The  ques- 
tion then  will  be,  To  whom  should  it  be  taught,  and  when  ?    To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Men  learn  languages  for  the  ordinaiy  intercourse  of  society,  and  com- 
munication of  thoughts  in  common  life,  without  any  farther  design  in  their  use 
of  them.  And  for  this  purpose  the  original  way  of  learning  a  language  by  con- 
versation not  only  serves  well  enough,  but  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  most  ex- 
pedite, proper,  and  natural.  Therefore,  to  this  use  of  language  one  may  answer, 
that  grammar  is  not  necessary.  This  so  many  of  my  readers  must  be  forced  to 
allow,  as  understand  what  I  here  say,  and  who  conversing  with  others,  under- 
stand them  without  having  ever  been  taught  the  grammar  of  the  Knglish 
tongue:  which  I  suppose  is  the  case  of  incomparably  the  greatest  part  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  of  whom  I  have  never  yet  known  any  one  who  learned  his  mother- 
tongue  by  rule& 

2.  Others  there  are,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  business  in  this  world  is  to  be 
done  with  their  tongues,  and  with  their  pens ;  and  to  those  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  that  they  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  whereby  they 
may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds  the  more  easily,  and  with  the 
greater  impression.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  any  sort  of  speaking,  so  as 
will  make  him  be  understood,  is  not  thought  enough  for  a  gentleman.  He 
ought  to  study  grammar,  amongst  the  other  helps  of  speaking  well ;  but  it  must 
be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  language  he  uses,  that  he  may  under- 
stand his  own  countiy  speech  nicely,  and  speak  it  properly,  without  shocking 
the  ears  of  those  it  is  addressed  to  with  solecisms  and  offensive  uregularities. 
And  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessaxy ;  but  it  is  the  grammar  only  of  their 
own  proper  tongues,  and  to  those  only  who  would  take  pains  in  cultivating 
their  language,  and  in  perfecting  their  styles.  Whether  all  gentlemen  should 
not  do  this,  I  leave  to  be  considered,  since  the  want  of  propriety,  and  gram- 
matical exactness,  is  thought  very  mis-becoming  one  of  that  rank,  and  usually 
draws  on  one  guilty  of  such  faults  the  censure  of  having  had  a  lower  breeding, 
and  worse  company  than  suits  with  his  quality.    If  this  be  so,  (as  I  suppose  it 
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i8^)  it  win  be  matter  of  wonder,  why  young  gentlemen  are  forced  to  learn  the 
gtammars  of  foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are  never  once  told  of  the  gram- 
mar of  their  own  tongues :  they  do  not  so  much  as  know  there  is  any  such 
thing,  much  less  is  it  made  their  business  to  be  instructed  in  it  Nor  is  their 
own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy  their  eare  and  cultiyatingf 
though  they  have  daily  use  of  it^  and  are  not  seldom  in  the  fhture  course  of 
their  lives  judged  o(  by  theur  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing  them- 
selves  in  it  Whereas  the  languages  whose  gramman  they  have  been  so  much 
employed  in,  are  such  as  probably  they  shall  scarce  ever  speak  or  write;  or,  if 
upon  occasion  this  should  happen,  they  shall  be  excused  for  the  mistakes  and 
fMilts  they  make  in  it  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  this  way  of 
breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  all  our  young  gentlemen  were  designed  to  be 
teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to 
be  men  of  business  in  their  own  ? 

3.  There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign. 
dead,  (and  which  amongst  us  are  called  the  learned,)  languages,  make  them 
their  study,  and  pique  themselves  upon  their  sldll  in  them.  No  doubt  those 
who  propose  to  themselves  the  learning  of  any  language  with  this  view,  and 
would  be  critically  exact  in  it^  ought  careftilly  to  study  the  grammar  of  it  I 
would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as  if  this  were  to  nnder-value  Greek  and  Latin :  I 
grant  these  ate  lang^uages  of  great  use  and  excellency;  and  a  man  can  have  no 
place  amongst  the  learned,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who  is  a  stranger  to  them. 
But  the  knowledge  a  gentleman  would  ordinarily  draw  for  his  use,  out  of  the 
Roman  and  Qreek  writers,  I  think,  he  may  attain  without  studying  the  gram- 
mars of  those  tongues,  and,  by  bare  reading,  may  come  to  understand  them 
sufficiently  for  all  his  purposes.  How  much  farther  he  sliall  at  any  time  be 
concerned  to  look  into  the  gprammar  and  critical  niceties  of  either  of  these 
tongues,  he  himself  will  be  able  to  determine,  when  he  comes  to  propose  to 
himself  the  study  of  any  thing  that  shall  require  it  Which  brings  me  to  the 
other  part  of  the  inquiry,  viz. : — 

"When  grammar  should  be  taught?" 

To  which,  upon  the  premised  grounds,  the  answer  is  obvious,  viz.  :— 

That  if  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any  time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
tgedk  the  language  already:  how  else  can  he  be  taught  the  grammar  of  it? 
This,  at  least,  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  the  wise  and  learned  nations 
amongst  the  ancients.  They  made  it  a  part  of  education  to  cultivate  their  own, 
not  foreign  tongues.  The  Greeks  counted  all  other  nations  barbarous,  and  had 
a  contempt  for  their  languages.  And,  though  the  Greek  learning  grew  in  credit 
amongst  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  their  commonwealth,  yet  it  was  the 
Roman  tongue  that  was  made  the  study  of  their  youth :  their  own  language 
they  were  to  make  use  o^  and  therefore  it  was  their  own  language  they  were 
instructed  and  exercised  in. 

But  more  particularly  to  determine  the  proper  season  for  grammar;  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  reasonably  be  made  any  one's  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to 
rhetoric :  when  it  is  thought  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the  care  of  polishing  his 
tongue,  and  of  speaking  better  than  the  illiterate,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  not  before.  For  grammar  being  to 
teach  men  not  to  speak,  but  to  speak  oonectly,  and  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  one  part  of  elegancy,  there  is  little  use  of  the  one  to 
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him  that  has  no  need  of  the  other;  where  rhetoric  is  not  neceaBaiy,  gtumnar 
may  be  spared.  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  waste  his  time  and  beat  hii 
head  about  the  Latin  gnunmar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critio»  or  make 
speeches,  and  write  dispatches  in  it.  When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  neoessHy 
or  disposition  to  study  any  foreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely 
exact  m  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  a  grammatical 
■mrey  of  it  If  his  use  of  it  be  only  to' understand  some  books  writ  in  it  witl^ 
out  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue  itseUj  reading  alone,  as  I  haye  said,  wifi 
attain  this  end,  vrithout  diaiging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and  intri* 
cacies  of  grammar. 

163.  For  the  exercise  of  his  writing,  let  him  sometimes  trandate  Latin  into 
SngUsh;  but  the  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the  leaming  of  words,  a 
very  unpleasant  business  both  to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real 
knowledge  with  it  as  you  can,  beginning  still  with  that  which  lies  most  obvioua 
to  the  senses;  such  as  is  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and  am'mals,  and 
particularly  timber  and  fhiit  trees,  Uieir  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  wherein 
a  great  deal  may  be  taught  a  child,  which  will  not  be  usekes  to  the  man.  But 
more  especially  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  But  whatever  you  are 
teaching  him,  have  a  care  still,  that  you  do  not  dog  him  with  too  much  at 
once ;  or  make  any  thing  his  business  but  downright  yirtue^  or  reprove  him  for 
any  thing  but  vice^  or  some  apparent  tendency  to  it 


164.  But,  i£,  after  all,  his  fate  be  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  Latin  tongue,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  conoeming  the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed 
in  schools.  You  must  submit  to  that  you  find  there,  not  expect  to  have  it 
changed  for  your  son ;  but  yet  by  aU  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  be  be  not 
employed  in  making  Latin  themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  all,  verses  of 
any  kind.*  You  may  insist  on  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good,  that  you  have  no 
design  to  make  him  either  a  Latin  orator  or  poet,  but  barely  would  have  him 
understand  perfectly  a  Latin  author ;  and  that  you  observe  those  who  teach  any 
of  the  modem  languages,  and  that  with  success,  never  amuse  their  scholars  to 
make  speeches  or  verses  either  in  French  or  Italian,  their  business  being 
language  barely  and  not  invention. 

165.  But  to  tell  you,  a  little  more  f\illy,  why  I  would  not  have  him  exercised 
in  making  of  themes  and  verses :  1.  As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the 
pretense  of  something  useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  to  speak  handsomely  and 
well  on  any  subject ;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this  way,  I  own  would  be  a 
great  advantage ;  there  being  nothing  more  becoming  a  gentleman,  nor  more 
useful  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  than  to  be  able,  on  any  occasion,  to  speak 
well,  and  to  the  purpose.  But  this  I  say,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual 
in  schools,  helps  not  one  jot  towards  it :  for  do  but  consider  what  it  is  in  making 
a  theme  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  about ;  it  is  to  make  a  speech  on  some 
Latin  saying,  as  "Omnia  vincitamor,"  or  "Non  licet  in  bello  bis  peccare,"  Ac. 
And  here  the  poor  lad,  who  wants  knowledge  of  those  things  he  is  to  speak  of, 
which  is  to  be  had  only  fh)m  time  and  observation,  must  set  his  invention  on 


*  In  this  and  several  following  topies,  the  author  aeems  entirely  to  overlook  the  benefits  of 
praetfctt  the  most  effectual  method  of  learning.— Es. 
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tlie  nxkf  to  saj  aomethiiig  where  he  knows  nothing,  which  is  a  sort  of  Mgyptiaja. 
tgrnnny,  to  bid  them  make  bricks  who  have  not  yet  any  of  the  materiaU  And 
tiierefofe  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  ibr  the  poor  children  to  go  to  those  of  higher 
ibnna  with  this  petition,  "  Pray  give  me  a  little  sense ;"  which  whether  it  be 
more  reasonable  or  more  ridiculous,  is  not  ea^y  to  determine.  Before  a  man  can 
be  in  any  capacity  to  speak  on  any  subject^  it  is  necessary  he  be  acquainted  with 
it;  or  else  it  is  as  foolish  to  set  him  to  discourse  of  it,  as  to  set  a  blind  man  to 
ts^  of  oolots,  or  a  deaf  man  of  music.  And  would  you  not  think  him  a  little 
cracked  who  would  require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot-point>  who 
understands  nothing  of  our  laws?  And  what,  I  pray,  do  school-boys  under^ 
atand  concerning  those  matters,  which  are  used  to  be  proposed  to  them  in  th^ 
(heme%  as  subjects  to  discourse  on,  to  whet  and  exercise  their  fancies? 

166.  In  the  next  place,  consider  the  language  that  their  themes  are  made  in : 
it  is  Latin,  a  language  foreign  in  their  country,  and  long  since  dead  every  where; 
m  language  which  your  son,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  have  an  occasion 
onoe  to  make  a  speech  in  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  man;  and 
m  language,  wherein  the  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  is  so  far  diflerant  from 
ours,  that  to  be  perfect  in  that,  would  very  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility 
of  his  English  style.  Besides  that,  there  is  now  so  little  room  or  use  for  set 
speeches  in  our  own  language  in  any  part  of  our  Knglish  business,  that  I  can 
see  no  pretense  for  this  sort  of  exercise  in  our  schools ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed, 
that  the  making  of  set  Latin  speedies  should  be  the  way  to  teach  men  to  speak 
well  in  English  extempore.  The  way  to  that  I  should  think  rather  to  be  this: 
that  there  should  be  proposed  to  young  gentlemen  rational  and  useful  questions, 
■oited  to  their  age  end  capacities,  and  on  subjects  not  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
nor  out  of  their  way:  such  as  these,  when  they  are  ripe  for  exercises  of  this 
nature,  they  should,  e:ttempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation  upon  the  spot,  speak 
to,  without  penning  of  any  thing.  For  I  ask,  if  he  will  examine  the  effects  of 
this  way  of  learning  to  speak  well,  who  speak  best  in  any  business,  when  occa* 
sion  calls  the&  to  it  upon  any  debate ;  either  those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  compose  and  write  down  beforehand  what  they  would  say,  or  those 
who  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  to  understand  that  as  well  as  they  can,  use 
themselves  only  to  speak  extempore  ?  And  he  that  shall  judge  by  this,  will  be 
little  apt  to  think,  that  the  accustoming  him  to  studied  speeches,  and  set  com- 
positions, is  the  way  to  fit  a  young  gentleman  for  business. 

167.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told,  it  is  to  improve  and  perfect  them  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  true,  that  is  their  proper  business  at  school ;  but  the  mak- 
ing of  themes  is  not  the  way  to  it:  that  perplexes  their  brains,  about  invention 
of  things  to  be  said,  not  about  the  signification  of  words  to  be  learnt ;  and, 
when  they  are  making  a  theme,  it  is  thoughts  tbey  search  and  sweat  for,  and 
not  language.  But  the  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  uneasy  and 
unpleasant  enough  m  itself;  should  not  be  cumbered  with  any  other  difficulties, 
as  is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  In  fine,  if  boys*  invention  be  to  be ' 
quickened  by  such  exercise,  let  them  make  themes  in  English,  where  they  have 
facility,  and  a  command  of  words,  and  will  better  see  what  kind  of  thoughts 
they  have,  when  put  into  their  own  language:  and,  if  the  Latin  tongue  be 
to  be  learned,  let  it  be  done  in  the  easiest  way,  without  toiling  and  dis- 
gusting the  mind  by  so  uneasy  an  employment  as  that  of  making  speeches  joined 
to  it 
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168.  If  tbese  may  be  any  rea^ns  againBt  children's  making  Latin  themes  it 
school,  I  have  much  more  to  say,  and  of  more  weight,  agunst  their  making 
verses  of  any  sort:  for  if  he  has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  the  most  unreason- 
able thing  in  the  world  to  torment  a  child,  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which 
can  never  succeed;  and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  im- 
proved.   Methinks  the  parents  should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  aa 
much  as  may  be ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a  fiither  can  have  to  wish  his 
son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  caUmgs 
and  business:  which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of  the  case;  for  if  he  proves  a  suo 
cessful  rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered what  company  and  places  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and 
estate  too :  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold,  or 
silver  in  Parnassus.    It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thence.    Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together,  are 
alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.    Men  of  estates  ahnost  constantly  go  away  losers;  and 
it  is  weU  if  they  escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  estates,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them.    I^  therefore,  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to 
every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the  sparks  could  not  relish  their  vnne,  nor 
know  how  to  pass  an  afternoon  idly ;  if  you  would  not  have  him  waste  his  time 
and  estate  to  divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him  by  his  ances- 
tors, I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet,  or  that  his  school- 
master should  enter  him  in  versifying.    But  yet,  if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a 
desirable  quality  in  his  son,  and  that  the  study  of  it  would  raise  his  fancy  and 
parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess,  that,  to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent  Greek 
and  Boman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  bis  own,  in  a 
language  that  is  not  his  own.    And  he,  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  English 
poetry,  would  not,  I  guess,  think  the  way  to  it  were  to  make  his  first  essays  ui 
Latin  verses. 

UXIIORITES  BEOITATION. 

169.  Another  thing,  very  ordinary  in  the  vulgar  method  of  grammar-schools, 
there  is,  of  which  I  see  no  use  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  balk  young  lads  in  the  way 
to  learning  languages,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  made  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  may  be ;  and  that  which  was  painfiil  in  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
quite  removed.  That  which  I  mean,  and  here  complain  o^  is,  their  being  forced 
to  learn  by  heart  great  parcels  of  the  authors  which  are  taught  them ;  wherein  I 
can  discover  no  advantage  at  all,  especially  to  the  business  they  are  upon. 
Languages  are  to  be  learnt  only  by  reading  and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of 
authors  got  by  heart ;  which  when  a  man's  head  is  stuffed  with,  he  has  got  the 
just  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  it  is  the  ready  way  to  make  him  one,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  less  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous^ 
than  to  mix  the  rich  and  handsome  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others  with  a  deal 
of  poor  stuff  of  his  own;  which  is  thereby  the  more  exposed;  and  has  no 
other  grace  in  it,  nor  will  otherwise  recommend  the  speaker  than  a  thread-bare 
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rasset  coat  would,  that  was  aet  off  witk>  large  patches  of  scarlet  and  glittering 
brocade  ?  Indeed,  where  a  passage  comes  in  the  way,  whose  matter  is  worth 
ramembrance,  and  the  expression  of  it  very  close  and  excellent,  (as  there  are 
many  such  in  the  ancient  authors,)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lodge  it  in  the  minds 
of  young  BcholarB,  and  with  such  admirable  strokes  of  those  great  masters 
Bometimes  exercise  the  memories  of  school-boys:  but  their  learning  of  their 
leflsons  by  heart,  as  they  happen  to  fall  out  in  their  books,  without  choice  or  dis- 
tinction, I  know  not  what  it  serves  for,  but  to  mispend  their  time  and  pains,  and 
give  them  a  disgust  and  aversion  to  their  books,  wherein  they  lind  nothing  but 
useless  trouble. 

170.  I  hear  it  is  said,  that  children  should  be  employed  in  getting  thmgs  by 
heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories.    I  could  wish  this  were  said 
with  as  much  authority  of  reason,  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance;  and 
that  this  practice  were  established  upon  good  observation,  more  than  old  cus- 
tom ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  strength  of  memory  is  owing  to  a  happy  constitu- 
tion, and  not  to  any  habitual  improvement  got  by  exercise.    It  is  true,  what 
the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints  afresh  on 
Itself  by  frequent  reflection,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain,  but  still  according  to  its  own 
natural  strength  of  retention.    An  impression  made  on  beeswax  or  lead  will 
not  last  so  long  as  on  brass  or  steel    Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  oilen,  it  may  last 
the  longer;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  new  impression,  and  it  is  from 
thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one  would  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it    But 
the  learning  pages  of  Latin  by  heart,  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  retention  of 
any  thing  else,  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in  lead,  makes  it  the  more 
capable  of  retaining  firmly  any  other  characters.    If  such  a  sort  of  exercise  of 
the  memory  were  able  to  give  it  strength,  anci  improve  our  parts,  players  of  all 
other  people  must  needs  have  the  best  memories,  and  be  the  best  company :  but 
whether  the  scrape  they  have  got  into  their  head  this  way,  make  them  remem- 
ber other  things  the  better;  and  whether  their  parts  be  improved  proportion- 
ably  to  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  getting  by  heart  other  sayings ;  experience 
will  show.    Memory  is  so  necessary  to  all  parts  and*  conditions  of  life,  and  so 
little  is  to  be  done  without  it,  that  we  are  not  to  fear  it  should  grow  dull  and 
useless  for  want  of  exercise,  if  exercise  would  make  it  grow  stronger.    But  I 
fear  this  fiiculty  of  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  much  help  and  amendment  in 
general,  by  any  exercise  or  endeavor  of  ours,  at  least  not  by  that  used  upon 
this  pretense  in  grammar-schools.    And  if  Xerxes  was  able  to  call  every  com- 
mon soldier  by  his  name,  in  his  army,  that  consisted  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  I  think  it  may  be  guessed,  he  got  not  this  wonderful  ability  by 
learning  his  lessons  by  heart,  when  he  was  a  boy.    This  method  of  exercising 
and  improving  the  memory  by  toilsome  repetitions,  without  book,  of  what  they 
read,  is,  I  think,  little  used  in  the  education  of  princes ;  which,  if  it  had  that 
advantage  talked  o^  should  be  as  little  neglected  in  them,  as  in  the  meanest 
school-boys;  princes  having  as  much  need  of  good  memories  as  any  men  living, 
sod  have  ^nerally  an  equal  share  in  this  faculty  with  other  men :  though  it  has 
never  been  taken  care  of  this  way.    What  the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  careful 
ot  that  it  remembers  best,  and  for  the  reason  above  mentioned :  to  which  if 
method  and  order  be  Joined,  all  is  done,  I  think,  that  can  be,  for  the  help  of  a 
weak  memory;  and  he  that  will  take  any  other  way  to  do  it,  especiaUy  that  of 
cbirglng  it  with  a  train  of  other  people's  words,  which  he  that  learns  cares  not 
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for;  wi]],  I  e^oess,  scarce  find  the  profit  answer  half  the  time  and  pains  employed 
in  it 

I  do  not  mean  hereby,  that  there  should  be  no  exerdse  given  to  children's 
memories.  I  think  their  memories  should  be  employed,  but  not  in  learning  by 
rote  whole  pages  out  of  books,  which,  the  lesson  being  once  said,  and  that  taric 
over,  are  delivered  up  again  to  oblivion,  and  neglected  forever.  This  mends 
neither  the  memory  nor  the  mind.  What  they  should  learn  by  heart  out  (^ 
authors,  I  have  above  mentioned :  and  such  wise  and  oseful  sentences  being 
onoe  given  hi  charge  to  their  memories,  they  should  never  be  suffered  to  forget 
again,  but  be  often  called  to  account  for  them :  whereby,  besides  the  use  thosb 
sayings  may  be  to  them  in  their  ftiture  life,  as  so  many  good  rules  and  observa- 
tions ;  they  will  be  taught  to  reflect  often,  and  bethink  themselves  what  they 
have  to  remember,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  memory  quick  and  useful 
The  custom  of  fi^uent  reflection  will  keep  then:  minds  from  running  adrift,  and 
call  theur  thoughts  home  fh>m  useless  inattentive  roving:  and  therefore,  I  think, 
it  may  do  well  to  give  them  something  every  day  to  remember ;  but  something 
still,  that  is  in  itself  worth  the  remembering,  and  what  you  would  never  have 
out  of  mind,  whenever  you  call,  or  they  themselves  search  for  it  This  will 
obUge  them  often  to  turn  their  thoughts  inwards,  than  which  you  can  not  wish 
them  a  bettw  intelleotual  habit 


LATIK. 

171.  But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught,  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks 
Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of  education ;  one,  who  knowing  how  much 
virtue,  and  a  well-tempered  soul,  is  to  be  prefeired  to  any  sort  of  learning  or 
language,  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give 
that  a  right  disposition :  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  neg^ 
lected,  would,  hi  due  time^  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  be  not  got  and 
settled,  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  languages  and  aciencea,  and  all 
the  other  aooomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  the 
worse  or  more  dangerous  man.  And  indeed,  whatever  stir  there  is  made  about 
^tting  of  Latin,  as  the  great  and  difficult  business;  his  mother  may  teach  it 
liim  herself  if  she  will  but  spend  two  or  tiiree  hours  in  a  day  with  him,  and 
make  him  read  the  evangelists  in  Latin  to  her :  for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latin 
Testament,  and  having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  syllable  but  one,  where 
it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables,  (which  is  enough  to  regulate  her  pro- 
nunciation, and  accenting  the  words,)  read  daily  in  the  Gospels;  and  then  let 
her  avoid  understanding  them  in  Latin,  if  she  can.  And  when  she  understands 
the  Evangelists  in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  same  manner,  read  .£sop's  Fables,  and 
so  proceed  on  to  Eutropius,  Justin,  and  other  such  books.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  an  imagination  of  what  I  fancy  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have  known 
done,  and  the  Latin  tongue,  with  ease,  got  this  way. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying:  he  that  takes  on  him  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  young  men,  especially  young  gentlemen,  should  have  something 
more'  in  him  than  Latin,  more  t^an  even  a  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciences ; 
he  should  be  a  person  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good  sense 
have  good  humor,  and  the  skill  to  carry  himself  with  gravity,  case,  and  kind- 
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uesBf  in  &  oonatant  convenation  with  his  ptipil&    But  of  this  x  have  spoken  at 
large  in  another  place. 


172.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  French  and  Latin,  a  child,  as  has 
been  said,  may  also  be  entered  in  arithmetic^  geography,  chronology,  history, 
and  geometry  toa  For  if  these  be  taught  him  in  French  or  Latin,  when  he 
begins  once  to  undd^tand  either  of  these  tongues,  he  will  get  a  knowledge  in 
these  sciences,  and  the  language  to  boot 

Geography,  I  think,  should  be  began  with^  for  the  learning  of  the  figure  of 
the  globe,  the  situation  and  boundaries  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
of  particular  kingdoms  and  countries,  being'  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and 
memory,  a  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  and  retain  them:  and  this  is  so  certain, 
that  I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his  mother  has  so  well  in- 
structed this  way  in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  could  readily  point,  being  asked,' to  any  country  upon  the  globe,  or  any 
county  in  the  map  of  England ;  knew  all  the  great  rivers,  promontories,  straits, 
and  bays  in  the  world,  and  could  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place, 
before  he  was  six  years  old.  These  things,  that  he  will  thus  learn  by  sights  and 
have  by  rote  in  his  memory,  are  not  all,  I  confess,  that  he  is  to  learn  upon  the 
globes.  But  yet  it  is  a  good  step  and  preparation  to  it,  and  will  make  the  re- 
mainder much  easier,  when  his  judgment  is  grown  ripe  enough  for  it :  besides 
that,  it  gets  so  much  time  now,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  things,  leads 
him  on  insensibly  to  the  gaining  of  languages. 

17a.  When  he  has  the  natural  parts  of  the  globe  well  fixed  in  his  memory,  it 
may  then  be  time  to  begin  aritbmetio.  By  the  natural  parts  of  the  globe,  I 
mean  several  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea^  under  different  names 
and  distinctions  of  countries;  not  coming  yet  to  those  artificial  and  imaginary 
lines,  which  have  been  invented,  and  are  only  supposed,  for  the  better  improve- 
ment of  that  science. 

▲RITHHEna 

174.  Arithmetic  is  the  easiest,  and  consequently  the  first  sort  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, which  the  mind  commonly  bears,  or  acoust(»ns  itself  to;  and  is  of  so 
general  use  in  all  parts  of  life  and  business,  that  soaroe  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
witboat  it  This  is  certain,  a  man  can  not  have  too  much  of  it,  nor  too  per- 
fectly ;  he  should  therefore  begin  to  be  exercised  in  counting,  as  soon,  and  as 
£ir,  as  he  is  cf^nble  of  it ;  and  do  something  in  it  every  day  till  he  is  master  of 
tiie  art  of  numbers.  When  he  understands  addition  and  subtraction,  he  may 
then  be  advanced  farther  in  geography,  and  after  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
poles,  zones,  parallel  circles,  and  meridians,  be  taught  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  by  them  be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  maps,  and  by  the  numbers 
placed  on  their  sides,  to  know  the  respective  situation  of  countries,  and  how  to 
find  them  oat  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  Which  when  he  can  teadily  do,  he  may 
then  be  entered  in  the  celestial;  and  there  going  over  all  the  circles  again,  with 
a  more  particular  observation  of  the  ediptio  or  zodiac,  to  fix  them  all  very 
dearly  and  distinctly  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  taught  the  figure  and  position  of 
the  several  consteUations^  which  may  be  showed  him  first  upon  the  globe,  and 
then  in  the  heavens. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

When  that  is  done,  and  he  knows  pretty  well  the  constellations  of  this  onr 
hemisphere,  it  may  be  time  to  give  him  some  notions  of  this  our  plaaetaiy 
world,  and  to  that  purpose  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  him  a  draught  of  the 
Oopemican  system ;  and  therein  explain  to  him  the  situation  of  the  planets^ 
their  respective  distances  from  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  reyolutions.  This 
will  prepare  him  to  understand  the  motioo  and  theory  of  the  planets  the  most 
easy  and  natural  way.  For,  since  astronomers  no  longer  doubt  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  it  is  fit  he  should  proceed  upon  that  hypothesis, 
which  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  least  perplexed  for  a  learner,  but  also  the 
likeliest  to  be  true  in  itself.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  instruction, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  children,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  to  teach  them  as  little  as  can  be  at  once,  and  settle  that  well  in 
their  heads,  before  you  proceed  to  the  next^  or  any  thing  new  in  that  sdenoe. 
Give  them  first  one  simple  idea^  and  see  that  they  take  it  right,  and  perfectly 
comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  &rther ;  and  then  add  some  other  simple  idea^ 
which  lies  next  in  your  way  to  what  you  aim  at ;  and  so  proceeding  by  gentle 
and  insensible  steps,  children,  without  confiision  and  amazement,  will  have  their 
understandings  opened,  and  their  thoughts  extended,  farther  than  oould  have 
been  expected.  And  when  any  one  has  learned  any  thing  himself,  there  is  no 
such  way  to  fix  it  in  his  memory,  and  to  encourage  him  to  go  on,  as  to  set  him 
to  teach  it  others. 

aBOMETBT. 

175.  When  he  has  onoe  got  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  globes,  as  is  above 
mentioned,  he  may  be  fit  to  be  tried  a  little  in  geometry;  wherein  I  think  the 
six  first  books  of  Euclid  enough  for  him  to  be  taught  For  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  more  to  a  man  of  business  be  necessary  or  usefiil ;  at  least  if  he  have 
a  genius  and  inclination  to  it,  being  entered  so  £ur  by  his  tntor,  he  will  be  able  to 
go  on  of  himself  without  a  teacher. 

The  globes,  therefore,  must  be  studied,  and  that  diligently,  and,  I  think,  may 
be  begun  betimes,  if  the  tutor  will  but  be  careful  to  distinguish  what  the  child 
is  capable  of  knowing,  and  what  not ;  for  which  this  may  be  a  rule,  that  per- 
haps will  go  a  pretty  way,  (viz.)  that  children  may  be  taught  any  thing  that 
fiUls  under  their  senses,  especially  their  sight,  as  fiu*  as  their  memories  only  are 
exercised:  and  thus  a  child  very  young  may  learn,  which  is  the  equator,  which 
the  meridian,  &c.,  which  Europe,  and  which  England,  upon  the  globes,  as  soon 
almost  as  he  knows  the  rooms  of  the  house  he  lives  in ;  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
teach  him  too  much  at  once,  nor  to  set  him  upon  a  new  part,  till  that^  which  he 
is  upon,  be  perfectly  learned  and  fixed  in  his  memoiy. 

OHRONOLOGT. 

i 

176.  With  geography,  chronology  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand;  I  mean  the 
general  part  of  it,  so  that  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  view  of  the  whole  current 
of  time^  and  the  several  considerable  epochs  that  are  made  use  of  in  history. 
Without  these  two,  history,  which  is  tiie  great  mistress  of  prudence  and  civil 
knowledge ;  and  ought  to  be  the  proper  study  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  busi- 
ness in  the  worid;  without  geography  and  chronology,  I  say,  history  will  be 
very  ill  retained,  and  very  little  usefixl ;  but  be  only  a  jumble  of  matters  of  ^us^, 
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coaSaaediy  heaped  together  without  order  or  iDstruction.  It  is  bj  these  two 
that  the  actions  of  mankind  are  ranked  into  their  proper  places  of  times  and 
countries ;  under  which  drcumstancea,  they  are  not  only  much  easier  kept  in 
tbe  memory,  but,  in  that  natural  order,  are  only  capable  to  afford  those  observa- 
tkms,  which  make  a  man  the  better  and  the  abler  for  reading  them. 

177.  When  I  speak  of  chronology  as  a  science  he  should  be  perfect  in,  I  do 
not  noean  the  little  controversies  that  are  in  it  These  are  endless,  and  most  of 
them  of  80  little  importance  to  a  gentleman,  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  inquired 
Into  were  they  capable  of  an  easy  decision.  And,  therefore,  all  that  learned 
noise  and  dust  of  the  chronologist  is  wholly  to  be  avoided.  The  most  usefbl 
book  I  have  seen  in  that  part  of  learning,  is  a  small  treatise  of  Strauchius^ 
which  is  printed  in  twelves,  under  the  title  of  "  Breviarium  Chronologicum,"  out 
of  which  may  be  selected  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  taught  a  young  gentleman 
oonoeming  chronology ;  for  all  that  is  in  that  treatise  a  learner  need  not  be  cum- 
bered with.  He  has  in  him  the  most  remarkable  or  usual  epochs  reduced  all 
to  that  of  the  Julian  period,  which  is  the  easiest,  and  plainest,  and  surest 
method,  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  chronology.  To  this  treatise  of  Strauchius, 
Helvicos's  tables  may  be  added,  as  a  book  to  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions. 

HI8TOBT. 

178.  As  nothing  teaches,  so  nothing  delights,  more  than  history.  The  first 
of  these  reconmiends  it  to  the  study  of  grown  men ;  the  latter  makes  me  think 
it  the  fittest  for  a  young  lad,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  instructed  in  chronology,  and 
acquainted  with  the  several  epochs,  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  can 
reduce  them  to  the  Julian  period,  should  then  have  some  Latin  history  put  into 
his  hand.  The  choice  should  be  directed  by  the  easiness  of  the  style;  for 
wherever  he  begins,  chronology  will  keep  it  fix>m  confusion ;  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  subject  inviting  him  to  read^  the  language  will  insensibly  be  got^ 
without  that  terrible  vexation  and  uneasiness  which  children  suffer  where  they 
are  put  into  books  beyond  their  capacity,  such  as  are  the  Roman  orators  and 
poets,  only  to  learn  the  Roman  language.  When  he  has  by  reading  mastered 
the  easier,  such  perhaps  as  Justin,  Eutroplus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Ac,  the  next  de- 
gree to  these  will  give  him  no  great  trouble :  and  thus,  by  a  gradual  progress 
firom  the  plainest  and  easiest  historians,  he  may  at  last  come  to  read  the  most 
difficult  and  sublime  of  the  Latin  authors,  such  as  are  Tully,  Virgil,  and  Hx)race. 

ETHICS. 

179.  The  knowledge  of  virtue,  all  along  from  the  beginning,  in  all  the  in- 
stances he  is  capable  of)  being  taught  him,  more  by  practice  than  rules ;  and 
the  love  of  reputation,  instead  of  satisfying  his  appetite,  being  made  habitual 
in  him ;  I  know  not  whether  he  should  read  any  other  discourses  of  morality, 
but  what  he  finds  in  the  Bible ;  or  have  any  system  of  ethics  put  into  his  hand, 
tin  he  can  read  Tully's  Offices,  not  as  a  school-boy  to  learn  Latin,  but  as  one 
that  would  be  informed  in  the  principles  and  precepts  of  virtue,  for  the  conduct 
of  his  life. 

OIVIL  LAW. 

180.  When  he  has  pretty  well  digested  Tally's  Offices,  and  added  to  it  *'Pi]f- 
faidorf  de  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  it  maybe  seasonable  to  set  him  upon  " Qn>- 
ttoB  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,"  or,  which  perhaps  is  the  better  of  the  two,  "  Puffea- 
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dorf  de  Jure  Kafeurali  et  Gentium,"  wherein  he  will  be  ioBtnicted  in  the  natanl 
lights  of  men,  and  the  original  and  foundations  of  society,  and  the  dutaea  re- 
sulting fipom  thence.  This  general  part  of  dvll  law  and  histoid  are  stodies 
which  a  gentleman  should  not  barelj  touch  at,  but  oonstantlj  dwdl  upon,  and 
never  have  done  with.  A  virtuous  and  well-behaved  young  man,  that  is  wdl 
versed  in  the  general  part  of  the  civil  law,  (which  conoems  not  the  chicane  of 
private  cases,  but  the  aflEairs  and  intercourse  of  civilized  nations  in  geneni, 
grounded  upon  principles  of  reason,)  understands  Latin  well,  and  can  write  a 
good  hand,  one  may  turn  loose  into  the  world,  with  great  assurance  that  he  wifl 
find  employment  and  esteem  everywhere. 

EV&UBH  LAW. 

181.  It  would  be  strange  to  suppose  an  English  gentleman  should  be  igno- 
rant of  the  law  of  his  country.  This,  whatever  station  he  is  in,  is  so  requisite^ 
that,  fh>m  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  minister  of  state,  I  know  no  place  he  can 
well  fill  without  it  Z  do  not  mean  the  chicane  or  wrangling  and  captious  part 
of  the  law ;  a  gentleman  whose  business  is  to  seek  the  true  measures  of  right 
and  wrongs  and  not  the  arts  how  to  avoid  doing  the  one,  and  secure  himself  in 
doing  the  other,  ought  to  be  as  far  from  such  a  study  of  the  law,  as  he  is  co|i- 
oemed  diligently  to  apply  himself  to  that  wherein  he  may  be  servioeable  to  his 
country.  And  to  that  purpose  I  think  the  right  way  for  a  gentleman  to  study 
our  law,  which  he  does  not  design  for  his  calling,  is  to  take  a  view  of  our  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  government,  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  common  law,  and 
some  more  modem  writers,  who  out  of  them  have  given  an  account  of  this  gov- 
ernment And  having  got  a  true  idea  of  that,  then  to  read  our  history,  and 
with  it  join  in  every  king's  reign  the  laws  then  made.  This  will  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  reason  of  our  statutes,  and  show  the  true  ground  upon  which 
they  came  to  be  made,  and  what  weight  they  ought  to  have. 

XHKTOBIO.     LOGia 

182.  Khetorio  and  logic  being  the  arts  that  in  the  ordinary  method  usually 
follow  immediately  after  gprammar,  it  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  have 
said  so  little  of  them.  The  reason  is,  because  of  the  little  advantage  young 
people  receive  by  tiiem ;  for  I  have  seldom  or  never  observed  any  one  to  get 
the  skill  of  reasoning  well,  or  speaking  handsomely,  by  studying  those  rules 
which  pretend  to  teach  it;  and  therefore  I  would  have  a  young  gentleman  take 
a  view  of  them  in  the  shortest  systems  could  be  found,  without  dwelling  long 
on  the  contemplation  and  study  of  those  formalities.  Right  reasoning  is  founded 
on  something  else  than  the  predicaments  and  predicables,  and  does  not  consist 
in  talking  in  mode  and  figure  itself.  But  it  is  besides  my  present  business  to 
enlarge  upon  this  speculation.  To  come  therefore  to  what  we  have  in  hand; 
if  you  would  have  your  son  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth ;  and  if  you 
would  have  him  speak  well,  let  him  be  conversant  in  Tully,  to  give  him  the  true 
idea  of  eloquence ;  and  let  him  read  those  things  that  are  well  writ  in  Kngli-sh, 
to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language. 

183.  If  the  use  and  end  of  right  reasoning  be  to  have  right  notions,  and  s 
right  judgment  of  things ;  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  fidsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  be  sure  not  to  let  your  |pn  be  bred  up  in  the 
art  and  formality  of  disputing,  either  practicing  it  himseli^  or  admiring  it  ia 
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Others ;  unlesS)  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an  insigmficant 
wrangler,  opiniatre  in  diBCOurae,  and  priding  -himself  in  contradicting  others ; 
or,  which  is  worsei  questioning  eveiy  thing,  and  thinking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  truth  to  be  sought,  but  only  victory,  in  disputmg.    There  can  not  be  any 
thin^^  80  disingenuous,  so  miabeooming  a  gentleman,  or  any  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  rational  creature,  as  not  to  yield  to  plain  reason,  and  the  conviction  of 
dear  arguments.    Is  there  any  tiling  more  inconsistent  with  civil  conversation, 
and  the  end  of  aU  debate,  than  not  to  take  an  answer,  though  ever  so  Aill  and 
satisfiictory ;  but  still  to  go  on  with  the  dispute,  as  long  as  equivocal  sounds  can 
fiimish  [a  "medius  terminus"]  a  term  to  wrangle  with  on  the  one  side,  or  a  dis- 
tinction on  the  other  ?    Whether  pertinent  or  unpertinent,  sense  or  nonsense, 
agreeing  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  he  had  said  before^  it  matters  not    For 
this,  in  short,  is  the  way  and  perfection  of  logical  disputes,  that  the  opponent 
never  takes  any  answer,  nor  the  respondent  ever  yields  to  any  argument    This 
neither  of  them  must  do,  whatever  becomes  oY  truth  or  knowledge,  unless  he 
will  pass  for  a  poor  baiBed  wretch,  and  lie  under  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able 
to  maiutain  whatever  he  has  once  affirmed,  which  is  the  great  aim  and  glory  in 
disputing.    Truth  is  to  be  found  and  supported  by  a  mature  and  due  considera- 
tion of  things  themselves,  and  not  by  artificial  terms  and  ways  of  arguing : 
these  lead  not  men  so  much  into  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  into  a  captious  and 
finllacious  use  of  doubtful  words,  which  is  the  most  useless  and  most  offensive 
way  of  talking,  and  such  as  least  suits  a  gentleman  or  a  lover  of  truth  of  any 
thing  in  the  world. 

There  can  scarce  be  a  greater  defect  in  a  gentleman,  than  not  to  express  him- 
self well,  either  in  writing  or  speaking.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  ask  my  reader, 
whether  he  doth  not  know  a  great  many,  who  live  upon  their  estates,  and  so, 
with  the  name^  should  have  the  qualities  of  gentlemen,  who  can  not  so  much 
as  tell  a  story  as  they  should,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persuasively  in  any 
business?  This  I  think  not  to  be  so  much  their  fault,  as  the  (ault  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  for  I  must,  without  partiality,  do  my  countrymen  this  right,  that  where 
they  apply  themselves,  I  see  none  of  their  neighbors  outgo  them.  They  have 
been  taught  rhetoric,  but  yet  never  taught  how  to  express  themselves  hand- 
somely with  their  tongues,  or  pens,  in  the  language  they  are  always  to  use; 
as  if  the  names  of  the  figures,  that  embellished  the  discourses  of  those  who  un- 
derstood the  art  of  speaking,  were  the  very  art  and  skill  of  speaking  weU. 
This,  as  all  other  things  of  practice,  is  to  be  learned  not  by  a  few  or  a  great 
many  rules  given,  but  by  exercise  and  application,  according  to  g^ood  rules,  or 
rather  patterns,  till  habits  are  got,  and  a  &cUity  of  doing  it  well 

8TTLK. 

Agreeable  hereunto,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  story  of  any  thing  they  know;  and  to 
correct  at  first  the  most  remarkable  &ult  they  are  guilty  ot,  m  their  way  of  put- 
ting it  together.  When  that  &ult  is  cured,  then  to  show  them  the  next,  and 
BO  on,  till,  one  after  another,  all,  at  least  the  gross  ones,  are  mended.  When 
they  can  tell  tales  pretty  well,  then  it  nuty  be  time  to  make  them  write  them. 
The  &blea  of  JEeop,  the  only  book  almost  that  I  know  fit  for  children,  may 
afford  them  matter  for  this  exercise  of  writing  English,  as  well  as  for  reading 
and  translating  to  enter  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.    When  they  are  got  past 
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the  faults  of  grammar,  aod  can  join  in  a  oohdnned  oohersnt  diacotiree  of  file 
Beverai  parts  of  a  story,  without  bald  and  mihandsome  forms  of  transition  (as  ia 
usual,)  often  repeated ;  he  that  desires  to  perfect  them  yet  &rther  in  this,  -whidi 
is  the  first  step  to  speaking  weU,  and  needs  no  invention,  may  have  recourse  to 
Tully ;  and  by  putting  in  practice  those  rules,  which  that  master  of  eloquence 
gives  in  his  first  book  "  De  Inventione,"  §  20,  make  them  know  wherein  the 
skill  and  graces  of  a  handsome  narrative,  according  to  the  several  subjects  and 
designs  of  it,  lie.  Of  each  of  which  rules  fit  examples  may  be  found  out,  and 
therein  they  may  be  shown  how  others  have  practiced  them.  The  ancient  dae- 
sic  authors  afford  plenty  of  such  examples,  which  they  should  be  made  not 
only  to  translate,  but  have  set  before  them  as  patterns  for  their  daily  imitation. 

LBTTBBS. 

When  they  understand  how  to  write  English  with  due  connection,  propriety, 
and  order,  and  are  pretty  well  niasters  of  a  tolerable  narrative  style,  they  may 
be  advanced  to  writing  of  letters ;  wherein  they  should  not  be  put  upon  any 
strains  of  wit  or  compliment,  but  taught  to  express  tiieir  own  plain  easy  sense, 
without  any  incoherence,  confusion,  or  roughness.  And  when  they  are  perfect 
in  this,  they  may,  to  raise  their  thoughts,  have  set  before  them  the  example  of 
Yoiture's,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  at  a  distance,  with  letters  of 
compliment,  mirth,  raillery,  or  diversion ;  and  TuUy^s  epistles,  as  the  best  pat- 
tern, whether  for  business  or  conversation.  The  writing  of  letters  has  so  much 
to  do  in  all  the  occurrences  of  human  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  sliowing 
himself  in  this  kind  of  writing :  occasions  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  use 
of  his  pen,  which,  besides  the  consequences,  that,  in  his  affairs,  his  well  or  ill 
managing  of  it  often  draws  after  it,  always  lays  him  open  to  a  severer  examina- 
tion of  his  breeding,  sense,  and  abilities,  than  oral  discourses ;  whose  transient 
&rults,  dying  for  the  most  part  with  the  sound  that  g^vee  them  life,  and  so  not 
subject  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape  observation  and  oraisure. 

XNGLIBH. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to  their  right  end,  one  would 
have  thought  this  so  necessary  a  part^  could  not  have  been  neglected,  whilst 
themes  and  verses  in  Latin,  of  no  use  at  all,  were,  so  constantly  every  where 
pressed,  to  the  racking  of  children's  inventions  beyond  their  strength,  and  hin- 
dering their  cheerful  progress  in  learning  the  tongues,  by  unnatural  diflBcuIties. 
But  c&tom  has  so  ordained  it^  and  who  dares  disobey  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
very  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  learned  country  schoolmaster  (who  has  all  the 
tropes  and  figures  in  Famaby's  rhetoric  at  his  fingers'  ends,)  to  teach  his  scholar 
to  express  himself  handsomely  in  English,  when  it  appears  to  be  so  little  his 
business  or  thought,  that  the  boy's  mother  (despised,  it  is  like,  as  illiterate,  for 
not  having  read  a  system  of  logic  and  rhetoric,)  outdoes  him  in  it? 

To  write  and  speak  correctly,  gives  a  g^ce,  and  gains  a  &vorabIe  attention 
to  what  one  has  to  say ;  and,  since  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman  will 
have  constant  use  o^  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate,  and 
wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style.  To  speak 
or  write  better  Latin  than  English,  may  make  a  man  be  talked  of;  but  he  would 
find  it  more  to  bis  purpose  to  express  himself  well  m  his  own  tongue,  that  he 
uses  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  commendation  of  others  lor  a  very 
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inai^ificant  quality.  This  I  find  universally  neglected,  and  no  care  taken  any 
'Where  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
Q&derBtand  and  be  maaters  of  it  If  any  one  among  us  have  a  &cility  or  pu- 
rity  more  than  ordinary  in  his  mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance,  or  his 
genius,  or  any  thing,  rather  than  to  his  education,  or  any  care  of  his  teacher. 
To  mind  what  English  his  pupil  speaks  or  writes,  is  below  the  dignity  of  one 
bred  up  amongst  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  have  but  little  of  them  himsel£ 
These  are  the  learned  languages,  fit  only  for  learned  men  to  meddle  with  and 
tea<^ ;  English  is  the  language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar ;  though  yet  we  see  the 
policy  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not  thought  it  beneath  the  public  care  to 
promote  and  reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and 
enriching  their  tongue,  is  no  small  business  amongst  them;  it  hath  colleges  and 
stipends  appointed  it,  and  there  is  raised  amongst  them  a  great  ambition  and 
emnlation  of  writing  correctly ;  and  we  see  what  they  are  come  to  by  it,'  and 
how  ^  they  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  lang^ges,  possibly  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  it  was  in  some  few  reigns  backwards,  whatever 
it  be  now.  The  great  men  amongst  the  Romans  were  daily  exercising  them- 
selves in  their  own  language ;  and  we  find  yet  upon  record  the  names  of  or»> 
toTB,  who  taught  some  of  their  emperors  Latin,  though  it  were  their  mother 
tongue. 

It  is  plain  the  Greeks  were  yet  more  nice  in  theirs ;  all  other  speech  was  bar- 
barous to  them  but  their  own,  and  no  foreign  language  appears  to  have  been 
studied  or  valued  amongst  that  learned  and  acute  people ;  though  it  be  past 
doubt,  that  they  borrowed  their  learning  and  philosophy  from  abroad. 

I  am  not  here  speaking  against  Greek  and  Latin ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
studied ;  and  the  Latin,  at  least,  understood  well,  by  every  gentleman.  But 
whatever  foreign  languages  a  young  man  meddles  with,  (and  the  more  he  knows, 
the  better,)  that  which  he  should  critically  study,  and  labor  to  get  a  fiicility, 
clearness,  and  elegancy  to  express  himself  in,  shoold  be  his  own,  and  to  this 
purpose  he  should  daily  be  exercised  in  it 

NATURAL  PHUOSOPHT. 

184.  Natural  philosophy,  as  a  speculative  science,  I  imagine,  we  have  none ; 
and  perhaps  I  may  think  I  have  reason  to  say,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  science  of  it  The  works  of  nature  are  contrived  by  a  wisdom,  and  operate 
by  ways,  too  far  surpassing  our  faculties  to  discover,  or  capacities  to  conceive, 
fbr  us  ever  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  into  a  science.  Natural  philosophy  being 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles,  properties,  and  operations  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  I  imagine  there  are  two  parts  of  it,  one  comprehending 
spirits,  with  their  nature  and  qualities ;  and  the  other,  bodies.  The  first  of 
these  is  usually  referred  to  metaphysics ;  but  under  what  title  soever  the  con- 
sideration of  spirits  comes,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  before  the  study  of  matter 
and  body,  not  as  a  s^ence  that  can  be  methodized  into  a  system,  and  treated 
of)  upon  principles  of  knowledge ;  but  as  an  enlargement  of  our  minds  towards 
a  truer  and  ftiller  comprehension  of  the  Intellectual  world,  to  which  we  are  led 
both  by  reason  and  revelation.  And  since  the  clearest  and  largest  discoveries 
we  have  of  other  spirits,  besides  God  and  our  own  souls,  is  imparted  to  us  from 
heaven  by  revelation,  I  think  the  information,  that  at  least  young  people  should 
have  of  them,  should  be  taken  from  that  revelation.    To  this  purpose,  I  con- 
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dade^  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were  made  a  good  bistory  of  the  Bible  hr 
youDg  people  to  read ;  wherein  if  every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  put  into  it,  were 
laid  down  in  its  due  order  of  time,  and  soTeral  things  omitted,  which  are  suited 
only  to  riper  age  ;  that  oonfiision,  which  is  usually  produced  by  promiacooua 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  as  it  lies  now  bound  up  in  our  Bibles,  would  be 
avoided;  and  also  this  other  good  obtained,  that  by  reading  of  it  constantly, 
there  would  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  a  notion  and  belief  of  spirits^ 
they  having  so  much  to  do,  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  history,  which  will 
be  a  good  preparation  to  the  study  of  bodies,  f'or,  without  the  notion  and  al- 
lowance of  spirit,  our  philosophy  will  be  lame  and  defective  in  one  main  part 
of  it,  when  it  leaves  out  the  contemplation  of  the  most  excellent  and  powerful 
part  of  the  creation. 

185.  Of  this  history  of  the  Bible,  I  think  too  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were 
a  short  and  plain  epitome  made,  containing  the  chief  and  most  material  beads 
for  children  to  be  conversant  in,  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  This,  though  it  will 
lead  tbem  early  into  some  notion  of  spirits,  yet  is  not  contrary  to  what  I  said 
above,  that  I  would  not  have  children  troubled,  whilst  young,  with  notions  of 
spirits;  whereby  my  meaning  was,  that  I  think  it  inconvenient,  that  their  yet 
tender  minds  should  receive  early  impressions  of  goblins,  specters,  and  appari- 
tions, wherewith  their  maids,  and  those  about  them,  are  apt  to  fright  them  into 
a  compliance  of  their  orders,  which  often  proves  a  great  inconvenience  to  them 
all  their  lives  after,  by  subjecting  their  minds  to  frights,  fearful  apprehensions, 
weakness,  and  superstition;  which,  when  coming  abroad  into  the  world  and 
conversation,  they  grow  weary  and  ashamed  of;  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  to 
make,  as  they  think,  a  thorough  cure,  and  ease  themselves  of  a  load,  which  has 
sat  so  heavy  on  them,  they  throw  away  the  thoughts  of  all  spirits  together,  and 
so  run  into  the  other,  but  worse  extreme. 

186.  The  reason  why  I  would  have  this  premised  to  the  study  of  bodies 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  well  imbibed,  before  young  men  be  entered 
in  natural  phUosophy,  is,  because  matter  being  a  thing  that  all  our  sensea  are 
oonstantly  conversant  with,  it  is  so  apt  to  possess  the  mind,  and  exclude  all 
other  beings,  but  matter,  that  prejudice,  grounded  on  such  principles,  often 
leaves  no  room  for  the  admittance  of  spirits,  or  the  allowing  of  any  such  things 
as  immaterial  beings  "in  renim  natura;  '*  when  yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  mere 
matter  and  motion  none  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  resolved : 
to  instance  but  in  that  common  one  of  gravity,  which  I  think  impossible  to  be 
explained  by  any  natural  operation  of  matter,  or  any  other' law  of  motion  but 
the  positive  will  of  a  superior  Being  so  ordering  it  And,  therefore,  since  the 
deluge  can  not  be  well  explained  without  admitting  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  nature,  I  propose  it  to  be  considered  whether  Qod^s  altering 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth  for  a  time,  '(a  thing  as  intelligible  as  gravttjr 
itself,  which  perhaps  a  little  variation  of  causes,  unknown  to  us,  would  pro* 
duce,)  will  not  more  easily  account  for  Noah's  flood,  than  any  hypothesis  yet 
made  use  of  to  solve  it.  I  hear  the  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  would 
produce  but  a  partial  deluge.  But  the  alteration  of  the  center  of  gr^^vity  once 
allowed,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  conceive,  that  the  divine  power  might  make  the 
center  ef  gravity  placed  at  a  due  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  move 
round  it  in  a  convenient  space  of  time ;  whereby  the  flood  would  become  uni- 
versal, and,  as  I  think,  answer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  dduge  as  delivered  by 
Xoees^  at  an  easier  rate  than  those  many  hard  suppositions  that  are  made  mto 
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of  to  explain  it  But  this  is  not  a  place  for  that  argument,  which  is  here  only 
mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  something 
beyond  bare  matter  and  its  motion,  in  the  explication  of  nature;  to  which  the 
notions  of  spirits  and  their  power,  as  delivered  in  the  Bible,  where  so  much  is 
attnbnted  to  their  operation,  may  be  a  fit  preparative,  reserving  to  a  fitter 
opportunity,  a  ftiller  explication  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  deluge^  and  any  diffioultieB  that  can  be  supposed  in  the 
history  of  the  flood,  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

187.  But  to  return  to  the  study  of  natural  phflosopby,  though  the  world  be 
fbll  of  systems  of  it,  yet  I  can  not  say,  I  know  any  one  which  can  be  taught  a 
young  man  as  a  science,  wherein  he  may  be  sure  to  find  truth  and  certainty, 
which  is,  what  all  sciences  give  an  expectation  oC    I  do  not  hence  conclude 
that  none  of  them  are  to  be  read :  it  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman  in  this  learned 
age  to  look  into  some  of  them,  to  fit  himself  for  conversation.    But  whether 
ttoiJt  of  Des  Cartes  be  put  into  his  hands,  as  that  which  is  the  most  in  &shion,  or 
ft  be  thought  fit  to  give  him  a  short  view  of  that  and  several  others  also ;  I 
think  the  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  that  have  obtained  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses,  and  to  understand  the  terms 
and  ways  of  talking  of  the  several  sects,  than  with  hopes  to  gain  thereby  a 
comprehendve,  sdentifical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature: 
only  this  may  be  said,  that  the  modem  corpuscularians  talk,  in  most  things 
more  intelligibly  than  the  peripatetics,  who  possessed  the  schools  immediately 
hefore  them.    He  that  would  look  farther  back,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
several  opinions  of  the  ancients,  may  consult  Dr.  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem ;  wherein  that  very  learned  author  hath  with  such  accurateness  and  judg^ 
ment  collected  and  explained  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  what 
principles  they  built  on,  and  what  were  the  chief  hypotheses  that  divided  them, 
la  better  to  be  seen  in  him  than  any  where  else  that  I  know.    But  I  would  not 
deter  any  one  from  the  study  of  nature,  because  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or 
possibly  can  have  of  it^  can  not  be  brought  into  a  science.    There  are  very  many 
things  in  it  that  are  convenient  and  necessary  to  be  known  to  a  gentleman ;  and 
a  great  many  other,  that  will  abundantly  reward  the  pains  of  the  curious  with 
delight  and  advantage.    But  these  I  think  are  rather  to  be  found  amongst  such 
writers,  as  have  employed  themselves  in  making  rational  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, than  in  starting  barely  speculative  systems.    Such  writings,  there- 
fore, as  many  of  Mr.  Boyle's  are,  with  others,  that  have  writ  of  husbandry, 
planting,  gardening,  and  the  like,  may  be  fit  for  a  gentleman,  when  he  has  a 
little  acquainted  himself  with  some  of  the  systems  of  natural  philosophy  in 
fiishion. 

188.  Though  the  systems  of  physics,  that  I  have  met  with,  afibrd  little  en- 
couragement to  look  for  certainty  or  science  in  any  treatise,  which  shall  pretend 
to  give  us  a  body  of  natural  philosophy  from  the  first  principles  of  bodies  in 
general,  yet  the  incomparable  Mr.  Kewton,  has  shown  how  far  mathematics, 
applied  to  some  parts  of  nature,  may,  upon  principles  that  matter  of  &ct  justify, 
cany  us  in  the  knowledge  of  some,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  particular  provinces 
of  the  incomprehensible  universe.  And  if  others  could  give  us  so  good  and 
clear  an  account  of  other  parts  of  nature,  as  he  has  of  this  our  planetary  world, 
and  the  most  considerable  phenomena  observable  in  it,  in  Jiis  admirable  book^ 
"Pbilosophi»  naturalis  Principia  mathematical"  we  might  in  time  hope  to  be 
flimished  with  more  true  and  certain  knowledge  in  several  parts  of  this  stupen- 
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dious  machine,  than  hitherto  we  could  have  expected.  And  though,  there  are 
very  few  that  have  mathematics  enough  to  understand  his  demonstraliozia,  yet 
the  most  accurate  mathematicians,  who  have  examined  them,  allowing  them  to 
be  such,  his  book  will  deserve  to  be  read,  and  give  no  small  light  and  pleasure 
to  tliose,  who,  willing  to  understand  the  motions,  properties,  and  operations  of 
the  great  masses  of  matter,  in  this  our  solar  system,  will  but  carefully  mind  his 
conclusions,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  propositions  well  proved. 

GREEK. 

189.  This  is,  in  short,  what  I  have  thought  concerning  a  young  gentleman's 
studies;  wherein  it  will  possibly  be  wondered,  that  I  should  omit  Greek,  since 
amongst  the  Grecians  is  to  be  found  the  original,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of 
of  all  that  learning,  which  we  have  iu  this  part  of  the  world.  I  grant  it  so; 
and  will  add,  that  no  man  can  pass  for  a  scholar,  that  is  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  But  I  am  not  here  considering  the  education  of  a  professed  scholar, 
but  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  Latin  and  French,  as  the  world  now  goes,  is  by 
every  one  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  When  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies  farther,  and  look  into  the  Greek  learning,  he 
will  then  easily  get  that  tongue  himself:  and  if  he  has  not  that  inclination,  his 
learning  of  it  under  a  tutor,  will  be  but  lost  labor,  and  much  of  his  time  and 
pains  spent  in  that  which  will  be  neglected  and  thrown  away,  as  soon  as  he  is 
at  liberty.  For  how  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst  scholan 
them^ielves,  who  retain  the  Greek  tliey  carried  from  school;  or  ever  improve  it 
to  a  familiar  reading,  and  perfect  understanding  of  Greek  authors  ? 

To  conclude  this  part,  which  concerns  a  young  gentleman's  studies,  his  tutor 
sliould  remember,  tliat  his  business  is  not  so  much  to  teach  him  all  that  is 
knowable,  as  to  raise  in  him  a  love  and  esteem  of  knowledge;  and  to  put  him 
in  the  riglit  way  of  knowing  and  improving  himself,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  iL 

The  thoughts  of  a  judicious  author  on  the  subject  of  languages,  I  shall  here 
give  the  reader,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  his  own  way  of  expressing  them.  He  says 
*  "  One  can  scarce  burden  children  too  much  with  the  knowledge  of  languages. 
They  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they  equally  open  them  the  en- 
trance, either  to  the  most  profound,  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning.  If  this  irksome  study  be  put  off  tp  a  little  more  advanced  age,  young 
men  either  have  not  resolution  enough  to  apply  to  it  out  of  choice,  or  steadiness 
to  carry  it  on.  And  if  any  one  has  the  gift  of  perseverance,  it  is  not  without 
the  inconvenience  of  spending  that  time  upon  languages,  which  is  destined  to 
other  uses :  and  he  confines  to  the  study  of  words  that  age  of  his  life  that  is 
above  it,  and  requires  things ;  at  least,  it  is  the  losing  tho  best  and  beautifulest 
season  of  one's  life.  This  large  foundation  of  languages  can  not  be  well  laid, 
but  wiien  every  thing  makes  an  easy  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind ;  when 
the  memory  is  fresh,  ready  and  tenacious ;  when  the  head  and  heart  are  as  yet 
free  from  cares,  passions,  and  designs ;  and  those,  on  whom  the  child  depends, 
have  authority  enough  to  keep  him  close  to  a  long-continued  application.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  small  number  of  truly  learned,  and  the  multitude  of  super- 
ficial pretenders,  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this.'' 

I  think  every  body  will  agree  with  this  observing  gentleman,  that  languages 
are  the  proper  study  of  our  first  years.    But  this  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
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parents  and  tutors  what  tongae  it  is  fit  the  child  should  learn.  For  it  most  be 
oonfeesed,  tliat  it  is  fruitless  pains,  and  loss  of  time,  to  learn  a  language,  whichf 
in  the  course  of  life  that  he  is  designed  to,  he  is  never  like  to  make  use  of;  or 
which  one  may  guess  by  his  temper,  he  will  wholly  neglect  and  lose  again,  as 
Boon  as  an  approach  to  manhood,  setting  him  free  from  a  governor,  shall  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination ;  which  is  not  likely  to  allot  any  of 
hiB  time  to  the  cultivating  the  learned  tongues ;  or  dispose  him  to  mind  any 
other  langoageii  but  what  daily  use,  or  some  particular  necessity,  shall  force 
upon  him. 

But  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  designed  to  be  scholars,  I  will  add 
what  the  same  author  subjoins,  to  make  good  his  foregoing  remark.  It.  will 
deserve  to  be  considered  by  all  who  desire  to  be  truly  learned,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  a  fit  rule  for  tutors  to  inculcate,  and  leave  with  their  pupils,  to  guide 
their  future  studies: 

"  The  study,"  says  he,  "  of  the  original  tex^  can  never  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended. It  is  the  shortest,  surest,  and  most  agreeable  way  to  all  sorts  of 
learning.  Draw  from  the  spring-head,  and  take  not  things  at  second-hand.  Let 
the  writings  of  the  great  masters  be  never  laid  aside ;  dwell  upon  them,  settle 
them  in  your  mind,  and  cite  them  upon  occasion ;  make  it  your  business  thor- 
oughly to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  and  all  their  circumstances: 
•oquaint  yourself  fully  with  the  princii^es  of  original  authors ;  briz^  them  to  a 
consistency,  and  then  do  you  yourself  make  your  deductions.  In  this  state 
were  the  first  commentators,  and  do  not  you  rest  till  you  bring  yourself  to  the 
same.  Content  not  yourself  with  those  borrowed  lights,  nor  guide  yourself  by 
their  views,  but  where  your  own  falls  you,  and  leaves  you  in  the  dark.  Their 
explications  >are  not  yours,  and  will  give  you  the  slip.  On  the  contrary,  your 
own  observations  are  the  product  of  your  own  mind,  where  they  will  abide, 
and  be  ready  at  hand  upon  all  occasions  in  converse,  consultation,  and  dispute. 
Lose  not  the  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  you  were  not  stopped  in  your  reading, 
but  by  difficulties  that  are  invincible ;  where  the  commentatbrs  and  scholiasts 
themselves  are  at  a  stand,  and  have  nothing  to  say;  those  copious  expositors 
of  other  places,  who,  with  a  vain  and  pompous  overflow  of  learning,  poured  out 
on  passages  plain^  and  easy  in  themselves,  are  vevy  free  of  their  words  and 
pains  where  there  is  no  need.  Convince  yourself  fully  by  thus  ordering  your 
studies,  that  it  is  nothing  but  men's  laziness,  which  hath  encouraged  pedantry 
to  cram  rather  than  enrich  libraries,  and  to  buiy  good  authors  under  heaps  of 
notes  and  conmientaiies ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  sloth  herein  hath  acted 
against  itself  and  its  own  interest,  by  multiplying  reading  and  inquiries,  and 
increasing  the  pains  it  endeavored  to  avoid." 

This,  though  it  may  seem  to  concern  none  but  direct  scholars,  is  of  so  great 
moment  for  the  right  ordering  of  their  education  and  studies,  that  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  inserting  of  it  here,  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  it  may 
be  of  use  to  gentlemen  too,  when  at  any  time  they  have  a  mind  to  go  deeper 
than  the  snrfiKse,  and  get  to  themselves  a  solid,  satisfactory,  and  masterly  insight 
in  any  part  of  learning. 

MBTHOD. 

Order  and  constancy  are  said  to  make  the  great  difi^erence  between  one  man 
and  another :  This,  I  am  sure,  nothing  so  much  clears  a  learner's  way,  helps 
him  80  much  on  in  it,  and  makes  him  go  so  easy  and  so  &r  in  any  inquiry,  as  a 
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good  method  His  govemor  should  take  pains  to  make  him  sensible  of  thic^ 
aociistom  him  to  order  and  teach  him  method  in  all  the  applications  of  his 
thoughts;  show  him  wherein  it  lies,  and  the  adyantages  of  it;  acquaint  him 
with  the  several  sorts  of  it^  either  from  general  to  particulars,  or  from  partica* 
lars  to  what  is  more  general ;  exercise  him  in  both  of  them ;  and  make  him 
see,  in  what  case  each  diflbrooit  method  is  moat  proper,  and  to  what  ends  it 
best  serves. 

In  history  the  order  of  time  should  gorem ;  in  philosophical  inquiries  that  of 
nature,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go  from  the  place  one  is  then  in,  to  tibat 
which  joins  and  lies  next  to  it;  and  so  it  is  in  the  mind,  from  the  knowledge  it 
sf3an<|8  possessed  of  already,  to  that  which  lies  next,  and  is  cohH«nt  to  it,  and 
■0  on  to  what  it  aims  at,  by  the  simplest  and  most  uncompounded  parts  it  can 
divide  the  matter  into.  To  this  purpose,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  his  pupil  to 
accustom  him  to  distinguish  well,  that  is,  to  have  distinct  notioni^  where 
ever  the  mind  can  find  any  real  difTerence,  but  as  carefully  to  avoid  difltinctiQa 
in  terms,  where  he  has  not  distinct  and  difierent  clear  ideas. 

190.  Besides  what  is  to  be  had  from  study  and  books,  there  are  other  aooom- 
plishments  necessary  for  a  gentleman,  to  be  got  by  exerdse,  and  to  which  time 
is  to  be  allowed,  and  for  which  masters  must  be  had. 

• 

Dancing  being  that  which  gives  graceflil  motions  all  the  life,  and  above  all 
things  manliness,  and  a  becoming  confidence  to  young  children,  I  think  it  can 
not  be  learned  too  early,  after  they  are  once  of  an  age  and  strength  capable  of 
it  But  you  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  master,  that  knows,  and  can  teach, 
what  is  graceful  and  becoming,  and  what  gives  a  fl-eedom  and  easiness  to  aU 
the  motions  of  the  body.  One  that  teaches  not  this,  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
natural  unfashionableness  being  much  better  than  apish,  affected  postures ;  and 
I  think  it  much  more  passable  to  put  off  the  hat,  and  make  a  leg,  like  an  honest 
country-gentleman,  than  like  an  ill-fashioned  dancing-master.  For,  as  for  the 
jigging  part,  and  the  figures  of  dances,  I  count  that  little,  or  nothing,  &rther 
than  as  it  tends^to  perfect  graceful  carriage. 

Musia 

191.  Music  is  thought  to  have  some  affinity  with  dancing,  and  a  good  hand, 
upon  some  instruments,  is  by  many  people  mightily  valued.  But  it  wastes  so 
much  of  a  young  man^s  time,  to  gain  but  a  moderate  skill  in  it,  and  engages 
often  in  such  odd  .company,  that  many  think  it  much  better  spared:  and  I  have 
amongst  men  of  parts  and  busineBs,  so  seldom  heard  any  one  commended,  or 
esteemed,  for  having  an  excellency  in  music,  that  amongst  all  those  things,  that 
ever  came  into  the  list  of  accomplishments,  I  think  I  may  give  it  the  last  place. 
Our  short  lives  wiU  not  serve  us  for  the  attainment  of  all  things ;  nor  can  our 
minds  be  always  intent  on  something  to  be  learned.  The  weakness  of  our  con- 
stitutions, both  of  mind  and  body,  requires,  that  we  should  be  often  unbent: 
and  he  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his  life,  must  allow  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  recreation.  At  least  this  must  not  be  denied  to  young  people 
unless  whilst  you,  with  too  much  haste,  make  them  old,  youhave  the  displeasure 
to  set  them  in  their  graves,  or  a  second  childhood,  sooner  than  you  could  wish. 
And  therefore  I  think,  that  the  time  and  pains  allotted  to  serious  improvements, 
should  be  employed  about  things  of  most  use  and  consequence,  and  that  too  in 
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tbe  methods  the  most  easy  and  short)  that  could  be  at  any  rate  obtained:  and, 
perhaps^  as  I  have  above  said,  it  would  be  none  of  the  least  secrets  of  edua^ 
Immi,  to  make  the  exeroises  in  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  recreation  one  to 
another.  I  doubt  not  but  that  something;  might  be  done  in  it,  by  a  prudent 
man,  that  would  well  consider  the  temper  and  inclination  of  his  pupiL  For  he 
that  is  wearied  either  with  study  or  dancing,  does  not  desire  presently  to  go 
to  sleep ;  but  to  do  something  else^  which  may  divert  and  delight  him.  Bui 
this  must  be  always  remembered,  that  nothing  can  come  into  the  account  of 
recreation,  that  is  not  done  with  delight. 

192.  Pencing  and  riding  the  great  horse,  are  looked  upon  as  so  necessary  to 

parts  of  breeding,  that  it  would  be  thought  a  great  omission  to  neglect  them: 

the  latter  of  the  two  being  for  the  most  part  to  be  learned  only  in  great  towns, 

ifl  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  health,  which  is  to  be  had  in  those  places  of  ease 

and  luxury :  and  upon  that  account,  makes  a  fit  part  of  a  young  gentleman's 

employment  during  his  abode  there.    And  as  iar  as  it  conduces  to  give  a  man  a 

firm  and  graceful  seat  on  horseback,  and  to  make  him  able  to  teach  his  horse  to 

stop  and  turn  quick,  and  to  rest  on  bis  haunches,  is  of  use  to  a  gentleman  both 

in  peace  and  war.    But  whether  it  be  of  moment  enough  to  be  made  a  business 

o£t  and  deserve  to  take  up  more  of  bis  time,  than  should  barely  for  his  health 

be  employed  at  due  intervals  in  some  such  vigorous  exercise,  I  shall  leave  to 

the  discretion  of  parents  and  tutors,  who  will  do  well  to  remember,  in  all  the 

parts  of  education,  that  most  time  and  application  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 

which  is  like  to  be  of  greatest  ooosequence,  and  frequentest  use,  in  the  ordi- 

naiy  course  and  occurrenoee  of  that  life  the  young  man  is  designed  for. 

rSNOINO. 

193.  As  for  fencing,  it  seems  to  me  a  good  exercise  for  health,  but  dangerous 
to  the  life.  The  confidence  of  their  skill  being  apt  to  engage  in  quarrels  those 
that  think  they  have  learned  to  use  their  swords.  This  presumption  makes  them 
often  more  touchy  than  needa^  on  points  of  honor,  and  slight  or  no  provoca* 
tions.  Toung  men  in  their  warm  blood  are  forward  to  think  they  have  m  vain 
learned  to  fence,  if  they  never  show  their  skill  and  courage  in  a  duel :  and  they 
seem  to  have  reason.  But  how  many  sad  tragedies  that  reason  has  been  the 
occasion  of|  the  tears  of  many  a  mother  can  witness.  A  man  that  can  not  fence 
will  be  more  careful  to  keep  out  of  bullies'  and  gamesters'  company,  and  will  not 
be  half  so  apt  to  stand  upon  punctilios,  nor  to  give  afflnonts,  or  fiercely  justify  them 
when  given,  which  is  that  which  usually  makes  the  quarreL  And  when  a  man 
is  in  the  field,  a  moderate  skill  in  fencing  rather  exposes  him  to  the  sword  of 
his  enemy,  than  secures  him  from  it.  And  certainly  a  man  of  courage  who  can  not 
fence  at  all,  and  therefore  will  put  all  upon  one  trust,  and  not  stand  parrying, 
has  the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer,  especially  if  he  has  skill  in  wrestling. 
And  therefore,  if  any  provision  be  to  be  made  against  such  accidents,  and  a 
man  be  to  prepare  his  son  for  duels,  I  had  much  rather  mine  should  be  a  good 
wrestler  than  an  ordinary  fencer ;  which  is  the  most  a  gentleman  can  attain  to 
in  it,  unless  he  will  be  constantly  in  the  fencing-school,  and  every  day  exercis- 
ing. But  since  fencing  and  riding  the  great  horse,  are  so  generally  looked  upon 
as  necessary  qualifications  in  the  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  it  will  be  hard  wholly 
to  deny  any  one  of  that  rank  these  marks  of  distinction.  I  shall  leave  it  there- 
fore to  the  &ther,  to  consider,  how  far  the  temper  of  his  son  and  the  station 
he  is  like  to  be  in,  wiU  allow,  or  encourage  liim  to  comply  with  fashions^ 
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which,  having  very  little  to  do  with  civil  life,  were  yet  formerly  tmknowa  to  tbs 
most  warlike  nations ;  and  seem  to  have  added  little  of  force  or  courage  to 
those  who  have  received  them,  unless  we  will  think  martial  skill  or  proweas 
have  been  improved  by  duelling,  with  which  fencing  came  into^  and  with  which, 
I  presume,  it  will  go  out  of  the  world. 

194.  These  are  my  present  thoughts  concerxiing  leuming  and  accompliab- 
ments.    The  great  business  of  all  is  virtue  and  wisdom. 

**  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia." 

Teach  him  to  get  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  and  submit  his  appetite  to 
reasoQ.  This  being  obtained,  and  by  constant  practice  settled  into  habit,  the 
hardest  part  of  the  task  is  over.  To  bring  a  young  man  to  this,  I  know  nothing 
which  so  much  contributes,  as  the  love  of  praise  and  commendation,  which 
should,  therefore,  be  instilled  into  him  by  all  arts  imaginable.  Make  his  mind 
as  sensible  of  credit  and  shame  as  may  be :  and  when  you  have  done  that,  yon 
have  put  a  principle  into  him,  which  will  influence  his  actions,  when  you  are 
not  by ;  to  which  the  fear  of  a  little  smart  of  a  rod  is  not  comparable,  and  which 
will  be  the  proper  stock,  whereon  afterwards  to  graft  the  true  principles  of 
morality  and  religion. 

UAIfTJAL  TBADX. 

195.  I  have  one  things  more  to  add,  which  as  soon  as  I  mention,  I  shall  ran 
the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have  forgot  what  I  am  about,  and  what  I  have 
above  written  concerning  education,  all  tending  towards  a  gentleman's  callings 
with  which  a  trade  seems  wholly  to  be  inconsistent.  And  yet,  I  can  not  for- 
bear to  say,  I  would  have  him  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade;  nay,  two  or  threOi 
bnt  one  more  particularly. 

196.  The  busy  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  directed  to  some- 
thing that  may  be  usefhl  to  them,  the  advantages  proposed  from  what  they 
are  set  about  may  be  considered  of  two  kinds;  1.  Where  the  skill  itself^  that 
is  got  by  exercise,  is  worth  the  having.  Thus  skill  not  only  in  languages,  and 
learned  sciences,  but  in  painting,  turning,  gardening,  tempering,  and  working 
in  iron,  and  all  other  useful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.  2.  Where  the  exercise 
itself,  without  any  consideration,  is  necessary,  or  useful  for  health.  Knowl- 
edge in  some  things  is  so  necessary  to  be  got  by  children,  whilst  they 
are  young,  that  some  part  of  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  improvement 
in  them,  though  those  employments  contribute  notliing  at  all  to  their  health : 
such  are  reading,  and  writing,  and  all  other  sedentary  studies,  for  the  cultiva- 
ting of  the  mind,  which  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentlemen's 
time,  quite  from  their  cradles.  Other  manual  arts,  which  are  both  got  and 
exercised  by  labor,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exercise,  not  only  increase  our 
dexterity  and  skill,  but  contribute  to  our  health  too  especially ;  such  as  employ 
us  in  the  open  air.  In  these,  then,  health  and  improvement  may  be  joined 
together,  and  of  these  should  some  fit  ones  be  chosen,  to  be  made  the  recrea- 
tions of  one,  whose  chief  business  is  with  books  and  study.  In  this  choice, 
the  age  and  inclination  of  the  person  is  to  be  considered,  and  constraint  always 
to  be  avoided  in  bringing  him  to  it  For  conunand  and  force  may  often  create, 
but  can  never  cure  an  aversion :  and,  whatever  any  one  Ib  brought  to  by  com- 
pulsion, he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  be  little  profited,  and  less  recre- 
ated by,  whilst  he  is  at  it 
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197.  That  which  of  aU  others  would  please  me  best,  would  be  a  ^p^minr, 
WBre  there  not  an  argument  or  two  against  it  not  easy  to  be  answered'  First, 
01  painting  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world ;  and  to  attain  a  tolerable  \ 
degree  of  skill  in  it)  requires  too  much  of  a  man's  time.  If  he  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  it,  it  will  endanger  the  neglect  of  all  other  more  useful  studies, 
to  giTe  way  to  that;  and  if  he  have  no  inclination  to  it,  all  the  time,  pains, 
and  money  shall  be  employed  in  it,  will  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpose.  An- 
other reason  why  I  am  not  for  painting  in  a  gentleman,  is,  because  it  is  a 
sedentary  recreation,  which  more  employs  the  mind  than  the  body.  A  gentle- 
man*8  more  serious  employment,  I  look  on  to  be  study;  and  when  that  demands 
relaxation  and  refreshment,  it  should  be  in  some  exercise  of  the  body,  which 
unbends  the  thought,  and  confirms  the  health  and  strength.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  am  not  for  painting. 

GABDBNmCk     JOINIEST. 

198.  In  the  next  place^  for  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  propose  one,  or 
rather  both  these ;  viz.  gardening  or  husbandry  in  general,  and  working  in  wood, 
aa  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  tamer;  these  being  fit  and  healthy  recreations  for  a 
man  of  study,  or  business.  For  since  the  mind  endures  not  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  the  same  thing,  or  way;  and  sedentary  or  studious  men  should 
have  some  exercise,  that  at  the  same  time  might  divert  their  minds,  and  employ 
tfaeir  bodies;  I  know  none  that  could  do  it  better  for  a  country-gentleman,  than 
these  two,  the  one  of  them  aibrding  him  exercise,  when  the  weather  or  season 
keeps  him  ftt>m  the  other.  Besides  that,  by  being  skilled  in  the  one  of  them, 
he  will  be  able  to  govern  and  teach  his  gardener;  by  the  other,  contrive  and 
make  a  great  many  things  both  of  delight  and  use :  though  these  I  propose  not 
as  the  chief  end  of  his  labor,  but  as  temptations  to  it;  diversion  fit>m  his  other 
more  serious  thoughts  and  employments,  by  usefiil  and  healthy  manual  exercise, 
being  what  I  chiefly  aim  at  in  it 

199.  The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  very  well  how  to  recon- 
cile manual  kibor  with  affairs  of  state,  and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dig- 
nity to  make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.  That  indeed  which  seems 
most  generally  to  have  employed  and  diverted  their  ^>aie  hours  was  agriculture. 
Gideon  amongst  the  Jews  was  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as  Cincinnatus 
amongst  the  Bomaoa  firom  the  plow,  to  command  the  armies  of  their  countries 
against  their  enemies ;  and  it  is  plain  their  dexterous  handling  of  the  flail  or  the 
plow,  and  being  good  workmen  with  these  tools,  did  not  hinder  their  skill  in 
arms  nor  make  them  less  able  in  the  arts  of  war  or  government  They  were 
great  captains  and  statesmen  aa  well  as  husbandmen.  Cato  mi^r,  who  had  with 
great  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  oommonwealth,  has  left  an 
evidence  under  his  own  hand  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs ;  and, 
aa  I  remember,  Cyrus  thought  gardening  so  little  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur of  a  throne,  that  he  showed  Xenophon  a  large  field  of  fiTiit-treea,  all  of  his 
own  pUnting.  The  reoordi^of  antiquity,  both  amongst  Jews  and  Glentiles.  are 
(hU  of  instances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  necessary  to  recommend  nseftd  recrea- 
tions by  examples: 

BBOBBATION. 

200.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  I  mistake,  when  I  call  these  or  the  like  exer- 

ctoes  of  manual  arts,  diversions  or  recreations;  for  recreation  is  not  being  Idle, 

22 
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(as  every  one  may  obsenre,)  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  hnsLnesn  - 
and  he  that  thinks  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard  and  paln^  labor,  forgets  the 
early  rising,  hard  riding,  heat,  cold  and  hunger  of  hantsmen,  which  is  yet  known 
to  be  the  constant  recreation  of  men  of  the  greatest  condition.  Delving,  plant- 
ing, inoculating,  or  any  the  like  profitable  employments,  would  be  no  less  a 
diversion,  than  any  of  the  idle  sports  in  &shion,  if  men  could  but  be  brought  to 
delight  in  them,  which  custom  and  skill  in  a  trade  will  quickly  bring  any  one 
to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  to  be  found  those,  who,  being  frequently 
called  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  those  they  could  not  refuse,  have  been 
more  tired  with  these  recreations,  than  with  any  of  the  most  serious  employment 
of  Ufe;  though  the  play  has  been  such  as  they  have  naturally  bad  no  aversion 
to,  and  with  which  they  could  willingly  sometimes  divert  themselves. 

201.  Play,  wherein  persons  of  condition,  especially  ladies,  waste  so  much  of 
their  time,  is  a  plain  instance  to  me,  that  men  can  not  be  perfectly  idle ;  they 
must  be  doing  something.  For  how  else  could  they  sit  so  many  hours  toiling 
at  that,  which  generally  gives  more  vexation  than  delight  to  people^  whilst  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  it?  It  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  satis&ction  behind 
it  to  those  who  reflect  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mind : 
as  to  their  estates,  if  it  strike  so  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  a  trade  then,  and 
not  a  recreation,  wherein  few,  that  have  any  thing  else  to  live  on,  thrive :  and 
at  best,  a  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  it,  who  fiUs  his  pocket  at  the 
price  of  his  reputation. 

Recreation  belongs  not  to  people,  who  are  strangers  to  business,  and  are  not 
wasted  and  wearied  with  the  employment  of  their  calling.  The  skill  should  be, 
so  to  order  their  time  of  recreation,  that  it  may  relax  and  refresh  the  part  that 
has  been  exercised,  and  is  tired ;  and  yet  do  something,  which,  besides  the  pres- 
ent delight  and  ease,  may  produce  what  will  afterwards  be  profitable.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  the  vanity  and  pride  of  greatness  and  riches,  that  has  brought 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  pastimes  (as  they  are  called,)  into  fashion,  and  per- 
suaded people  into  a  belief)  that  the  learning  or  putting  their  hands  to  any 
thing  that  was  useful,  could  not  be  a  diversion  fit  for  a  gentleman.  This  has 
been  that,  which  has  given  cards,  dice,  and  drinking,  so  much  credit  in  the 
world :  and  a  great  many  throw  away  their  spare  hours  in  them,  through  the 
prevalency  of  custom,  and  want  of  some  better  employment  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  leisure,  more  than  from  any  real  delight  is  to  be  found  in  them.  They 
can  not  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  nor 
the  uneasiness  it  is  to  do  nothing  at  all:  and  having  never  learned  any  laud- 
able manual  art  wherewith  to  divert  themselves,  they  have  recourse  to  those 
foolish,  or  ill  ways  in  use,  to  help  off  their  time,  which  a  rational  man,  till  cor- 
rupted by  custom,  could  find  very  little  pleasure  in. 

TBADB. 

202.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  never  have  a  young  gentleman  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  Innocent  diversions  in  fashion,  amongst  those  of  his  age  and 
condition.  I  am  so  far  fi^m  having  him  austere  and  morose  to  that  degree,  that 
I  would  persuade  him  to  more  than  ordinary  complaisance  for  all  the  gaieties 
and  diversions  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  be  averse  or  testy  in  nothing, 
they  should  desire  of  him,  that  might  become  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man: 
though  as  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and  best  way  is  never  to  lean)  any 
play  upon  them,  and  so  to  be  incapacitated  for  those  dangerous  temptations,  and 
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encroachixig  wasters  of  useful  time.  Bat  aUowanoe  being  made  for  idle  and 
joml  oouversatioi^  and  all  &8hionable  becoming  recreationB;  I  flaj,  ayonng 
man  will  lukve  time  enough,  fh)m  bis  serious  and  main  business,  to  learn  almost 
any^trade.  It  is  w^t  of  application,  and  not  of  leisure,  that  men  are  not 
skillful  in  more  arts  than  one;  and  an  hour  in  a  day,  constantly  employed  in 
such  a  way  of  diversion,  will  cany  a  man,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  deal  fiu*ther 
than  he  can  imagine :  which,  if  it  were  of  no  other  use  but  to  driye  the  com- 
m.on,  vicious,  useless,  and  dangerous  pastimes  out  of  fashion,  and  to  show  there  ■ 
was  no  need  of  them,  would  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  If  men  from  their 
youth  were  weaned  from  that  sauntering  humor,  wherein  some,  out  of  custom, 
let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  without  either  business  ot 
recreation,  they  would  find  time  enough  to  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  hun- 
dreds of  things,  which  though  remote  fit>m  their  proper  callings,  would  not  at  all 
Interfere  with  them.  And  therefore,  I  think,  for  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons 
before-mentioned,  a  lazy,  listless  humor,  that  idly  dreams  away  the  days,  is  of 
all  others  the  least  to  be  indulged,  or  permitted  in  young  people.  It  is  the 
proper  state  of  one  sick,  and  out  of  order  in  his  health,  and  is  tolerable  in  no- 
body else,  of  what  age  or  condition  soever. 

203.  To  the  arts  above-mentioned,  may  be  added  perfuming,  varnishing^ 
graving,  and  several  sorts  of  working  in  iron,  brass  and  silver :  and  i^  as  it 
happens  to  most  young  gentlemen,  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  be  spent 
in  a  great  town,  he  may  learn  to  cut,  polish  and  set  precious  stones,  or  employ 
himself  in  grinding  and  polishing  optical  glasses.  Amongst  the  great  variety 
there  is  of  ingenious  manual  arts,  it  will  be  impossible  that  no  one  should  be 
found  to  please  and  delight  him,  unless  he  be  either  idle  or  debauched,  which  is 
not  to  be  supposed  in  a  right  way  of  education.  And  since  it  can  not  be 
always  employed  in  study,  reading,  and  conversation,  there  wiU  be  many  an 
hour,  besides  what  his  exercises  will  take  up,  which,  if  not  spent  this  way,  will 
be  spent  worse.  For,  I  oonctede^  a  young  man  will  seldom  desire  to  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  i(ile ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  a  fault  that  ought  to  be  mended. 

204.  But  if  his  mistaken  parents,  fHghtened  with  the  disgraceful  napies  of 
mechanic  and  tr^e,  shall  have  an  aversion  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  their 
children ;  yet  there  is  one  thing  relating  to  trade,  which  when  they  consider, 
they  will  think  absolutely  necessary  for  their  sons  to  learn. 

UERCHAHTS'  AOOOUNTS. 

Merchants'  accounts,  though  a  science  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get 
an  estate,  yet  possibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  use  and  efficacy  to  make 
bim  preserve  the  estate  he  ha&  It  is  seldom  observed,  that  he  who  keeps  an 
account  of  his  income  and  expenses,  and  thereby  has  constantly  under  view  the 
course  df  his  domestic  affairs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
a  man  gets  behind-hand  before  he  is  aware,  or  runs  further  on,  when  he  is  once 
in,  for  want  of  this  care,  or  the  skill  to  do  it.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  gen- 
tlemen to  learn  perfectly  merchants'  accounts,  and  not  to  think  it  is  a  skill  that 
belongs  not  to  them,  because  it  has  received  its  name  from,  and  has  been  chiefly 
practiced  by  men  of  traffic. 

205.  When  my  young  master  has  once  got  the  skDl  of  keeping  accounts, 
(which  is  a  business  of  reason  more  than  arithmetic,)  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  that  his  father  from  thenceforth  require  him  to  do  it  in  all  his  concem- 
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ments.  Not  that  I  would  liare  him  set  down  eyeiy  pint  of  wine,  or  play,  that 
ooste  him  money ;  the  general  name  of  expenaes  will  serre  Ibr  snch  things  well 
enough :  nor  would  I  have  bis  ftither  look  ao  narrowly  into  these  aooounta,  as 
to  take  occasion  from  thence  to  criticise  on  his  expenses.  He  must  remember, 
that  he  himself  was  once  a  young  man,  and  not  forget  the  thoughts  he  had  then, 
nor  the  right  his  son  has  to  bare  the  same,  and  to  have  allowance  made  for 
them.  IJ^  therefore,  I  would  have  the  young  gentleman  obliged  to  keep  an  ac- 
count, it  is  not  at  all  to  hare  that  way  a  check  upon  his  expenses,  (for  what  the 
ikther  allows  him,  be  ought  to  let  him  be  fully  master  oQ  but  only,  that  he 
might  be  brought  early  into  the  custom  of  doing  it,  and  that  it  might  be  made 
ftmiliar  and  habitual  to  him  betimes,  which  will  be  so  useftil  and  necessary  to 
be  constantly  practiced  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  A  noble  Tene- 
tian,  whose  son  wallowed  in  the  plenty  of  his  father's  riches,  finding  his  son^s 
expenses  grow  rery  high  and  extravagant,  ojdered  his  cashier  to  let  him  have, 
Ibr  the  future,  no  more  money  than  what  he  should  count  when  he  reoeiyed  it 
This  one  would  think  no  great  restraint  to  a  young  gentleman's  expenses,  who 
could  freely  have  as  much  money  as  he  would  telL  But  yet  this,  to  one,  who 
was  used  to  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  proved  a  very  great 
trouble,  which  at  last  ended  in  this  sober  and  advantageous  reflection :  "  If  it 
be  so  much  pains  to  me,  borely  to  count  the  money  I  would  spend,  what  labor 
and  pains  did  it  cost  my  ancestors,  not  only  to  count,  but  get  it?"  This  rational 
thought,  suggested  by  this  little  pains  imposed  upon  him,  wrought  so  effectually 
upon  his  mind,  that  it  made  him  take  up,  and  ih)m  that  time  forwards  proye  a 
good  husband*  This,  at  least,  every  body  must  allow,  that  nothing  is  likelier  to 
keep  a  man  within  compass,  than  the  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  in  a  reg^ar  course  of  account 

TBAVXL. 

206.  The  last  part  usually  in  education,  is  tnvrel,  which  is  commonly  bought 
to  finish  the  work,  and  complete  the  gentleman.  I  confbss,  travel  into  foreign 
countries  has  great  advantages ;  but  the  time  usually  chosen  to  send  young  men 
abroad,  is,  I  think,  of  all  other,  that  which  renders  them  least  capable  of  reap- 
ing those  advantages.  Those  which  are  proposed,  as  to  the  main  of  them,  may 
be  reduced  to  these  two:  first,  language;  secondly,  an  improvement  in  wisdom 
and  prudence,  by  seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  tempers,  customs, 
and  ways  of  living,  different  fbom  one  another,  and  especially  from  those  of  his 
parish  and  neighborhood.  But  from  sixteen  to  one«nd-twenty,  whidi  is  the 
ordinary  time  of  travel,  men  are,  of  all  their  lives,  the  least  suited  to  these  im- 
provements. '  The  first  season  to  get  foreign  languages,  and  form  the  tongue  to 
their  true  accents,  I  should  think,  should  be  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  sixteen ; 
and  then,  too,  a  tutor  with  them  is  usefld  and  necessary,  who  may  with  those 
languages,  teach  them  other  things.  But  to  put  them  out  of  their  parents'  view, 
at  a  great  distance,  under  a  governor;  when  they  think  themselves  too  much 
men  to  be  governed  by  others,  and  yet  have  not  prudence  and  experience 
enough  to  govern  themselves ;  what  is  it  but  to  expose  them  to  all  the  greatest 
dangers  of  their  whole  life,  when  they  have  the  least  fence  and  guard  agataat 
them  7  Till  that  boiling  boisterous  part  of  life  comes  on,  it  may  be  hoped  the 
tutor  may  have  some  authority;  neither  the  stubbornness  of  age,  nor  the  tempt- 
ation dir  examples  of  others  can  take  him  from  his  tutor's  conduct,  till  fifteen  or 
■izteen ;  but  then,  when  he  begins  to  consort  himself  with  meoy  and  thinki 
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himself  one;  when  he  oomes  to  relieh,  and  pride  himself  in,  mualj  vices,  and 
thinks  it  a  shame  to  be  any  longer  under  the  control  and  conduct  of  another; 
what  can  be  hoped  from  even  the  most  careful  and  discreet  governor,  when  nei- 
ther he  has  power  to  compel,  nor  his  pupil  a  disposition  to  be  persuaded;  but^ 
on  the  oontraiy,  has  the  advice  of  warm  blood,  and  prevailing  fashion,  to  hearken 
to  the  temptations  of  his  companions,  just  as  wise  aa  himself,  rather  tium  to  the 
penuasions  of  bis  tutor,  who  is  now  looked  on  as  the  enemy  of  his  freedom  t 
And  when  is  a  man  so  like  to  miscarry,  as  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  both 
raw  and  unruly  ?  This  is  the  season  of  all  his  life,  that  most  requires  the  eye 
and  authority  of  his  parents  and  friends  to  govern  it  The  flezibleness  of  the 
former  part  of  a  man^s  age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable  and  safe;  and,  in  the  after-part,  reason  and  forestgbt  begin  a  littie  to 
take  place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  safety  and  improvement  The  timo  therefore 
I  should  think  the  fittest  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  sent  abroad,  would  be, 
either  when  he  is  younger,  under  a  tutor,  whom  he  might  be  the  better  for;  or 
when  he  is  some  yeKrs  older,  without  a  governor ;  when  he  is  of  age  to  govern 
himself  and  make  observations  of  what  he  finds  in  other  countries  worthy  his 
notice,  and  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  after  his  return :  and  when,  too,  being 
thoroughly  aoquainted  with  the  laws  and  feshions,  the  natural  and  moral  advan- 
tages and  defects  of  his  own  country,  lie  has  something  to  exchange  with 
Ihose  abroad,  from  whose  conversation  he  hoped  to  reap  any  knowledge. 

207.  The  ordering  of  travel  otherwise,  is  that,  I  imagine,  which  makes  so 
many  young  gentlemen  come  back  so  little  improved  by  it  And  if  they  do 
bring  home  with  them  any  knowledge  of  the  places  and  people  they  have  seen, 
it  is  often  an  admiration  of  the  worst  and  vainest  practices  they  met  with 
abroad;  retaining  a  relish  and  memory  of  those  things,  wherein  their  liberty 
took  its  first  swing,  rather  than  of  what  should  make  them  better  and  wiser 
after  their  return.  And  indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  going  abroad  at  the 
fl^jl  they  do,  under  the  care  of  another,  who  is  to  provide  their  necessaries,  and 
make  their  observations  for  them?  Thus,  under  the  shelter  and  pretense  of  a 
governor,  thinking  themselves  excused  from  standing  upon  their  own  legs,  or 
being  accountable  for  their  own  conduct^  they  very  seldom  trouble  themselves 
with  inqmriea,  or  making  useful  observations  of  their  own.  Their  thoughts  run 
after  play  and  pleasure,  wherein  they  take  it  as  a  lessening  to  be  controlled ; 
but  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  examine  the  designs,  observe  the  address,  and 
consider  the  arts,  tempers  and  indinationa  of  men  they  meet  with ;  that  so  that 
they  may  know  how  to  comport  themselves  towards  them.  Here  he  that  travels 
with  them,  is  to  screen  them,  g^t  them  out,  when  they  have  run  themselves 
mto  the  briars;  and  in  all  their  miscarriages  be  answerable  for  them. 

SOS.  I  confess,  the  knowledge  of  men  is  so  great  a  skill,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  a  young  man  should  presently  be  perfect  in  it  But  yet  his  going 
abroad  is  to  little  purpose,  if  travel  does  not  sometimes  open  his  eyes,  make  him 
cntious  and  wary,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond  the  outside,  and,  under 
the  inoffensive  guard  of  a  civil  and  obliging  carriage,  keep  himself  free  and  safe 
in  his  conversation  with  strangers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  without  forfeithig 
tbdr  good  opinion.  He  t^at  is  sent  out  to  travel  at  the  age^  and  with  the 
thoQghts  of  a  man  designing  to  improve  himaeUJ  may  get  into  the  conversation 
nd  acquaintance  of  persons  of  condition  where  he  comes ;  which,  though  a 
thing  of  most  advantage  to  a  gentleman  that  travels,  yet  I  ask,  among  our 
yooag  men  that  go  abroad  under  tutors,  what  one  is  there  of  an  hundred,  tiiat 
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ever  TisitB  uiy  person  of  qoality-  7  much  less  makes  an  aoqualntanoe  with  soch, 
fit>in  whose  conversation  he  may  learn  what  is  good  breeding  in  that  ooan^v 
and  what  is  worth  observation  in  it;  though  from  such  persons  it  is,  one  maj 
learn  more  in  one  day,  than  in  a  year's  rambling  from  one  inn  to  another.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  to  be  wondered;  for  men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  eataly  admit 
the  familiarity  of  boys,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor:  though  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  stranger,  appearing  like  a  man,  and  showing  a  desire  to  inform  him- 
self in  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  government  of  the  country  he  is  in, 
will  find  welcome  assistance  and  entertainment  amongst  the  best  and  moflk 
knowing  persons  every  where,  who  will  be  ready  to  receive,  encourage^  and 
countenance  any  ingenious  and  inquisitive  foreigner. 

209.  This,  how  true  soever  it  be,  will  not,  I  fear,  alter  the  custom  which  baa 
cast  the  time  of  travel  upon  the  worst  part  of  a  man's  life ;  but  for  reasons  not 
taken  from  their  improvement.  The  young  lad  must  not  be  ventured  abroad  at 
eight  or  ten,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the  tender  child,  though  he  then 
runs  ten  times  less  risk  than  at  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Nor  must  He  stay  at  homo 
till  that  dangei'ous  heady  age  be  over,'  because  he  must  be  back  again  by  one- 
and-twenty,  to  marry  and  propagate.  The  fether  can  not  stay  any  longer  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with ;  and  so  my 
young  master,  whatever  comes  on  it,  must  hav^  a  wife  looked  out  for  him,  by 
that  time  he  is  of  age ;  though  it  would  be  no  prejudice  to  his  strength,  his 
parts,  or  his  issue,  if  it  were  respited  for  some  time,  and  he  had  leave  to  get, 
in  years  and  knowledge,  the  start  a  little  of  his  diildren,  who  are  often  found 
to  tread  too  near  upon  tlie  heels  of  their  fethers,  to  the  no  great  satisfection 
either  of  son  or  fether.  But  the  young  gentleman  being  got  within  view  of 
matrimony,  it  is  time  to  leave  him  to  his  mistreas. 

OOXCLUSIOK. 

210.  Though  I  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion'  of  what  obvious  remarks  hate 
suggested  to  me  cohceming  education,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  look 
on  it  as  a  just  treatise  on  this  subject  There  are  a  thousand  other  things  that 
may  need  consideration ;  especially  if  one  should  take  in  the  various  tempers, 
different  inclinations,  and  particular  defaults,  that  are  to  be  found  in  children; 
and  prescribe  proper  remedies.  The  variety  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume;  nor  would  that  reach  it.  Each  man's  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  as 
well  as  his  face,  that  disting^uishes  him  from  all  others ;  and  there  are  possibly 
scarce  two  children,  who  can  be  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  method.  Be- 
sides that,  I  think  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  and  an  ordinary  gentleman's  son, 
should  have  different  ways  of  breeding.  But  having  had  here  only  some  gen- 
eral views  in  reference  to  the  main  end  and  aims  in  education,  and  those  de- 
signed for  a  gentleman's  son,  whom  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only  as 
white  paper,  or  wax,  to  be  molded  and  fashioned  as  one  pleases ;  I  have  touched 
little  more  than  those  heads,  which  I  judged  necessary  for  the  breeding  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  condition  in  general ;  and  have  now  published  these 
my  occasional  thoughts,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  be  far  fh>m  being  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  or  such  as  that  every  one  may  find  what  will 
just  fit  his  child  in  it ;  yet  it  may  give  some  small  light  to  those,  whose  oonoem 
for  their  dear  little  ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bdd,  that  they  dare  venture 
to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the  education  of  their  children,  rather  than 
wholly  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 
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r»oftttor  of  Gnek  in  tba  Univenity  of  VermooU 


The  studio  of  the  celebrated  painter  Apelles,  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, invaded  by  a  stranger  of  very  imposing  presence.  As  he 
moved  about,  resplendent  in  gold  and  gems,  his  majestic  bearing 
rendered  still  more  impressive  by  his  mysterious  silence,  the  eyes 
of  every  one  in  the  room,  from  the  great  master  down  to  the 
youngest  pupil,  followed  him  with  an  admiration  bordering  upon 
awe.  At  last  the  princely  stranger  condescended  to  speak — and 
thereupon  received  firom  Apelles  this,  rude  reproof:  "Whilst  thou 
wast  silent,  thy  solemn  state,  thy  gold  and  purple  ornaments,  seemed 
to  betoken  thee  something  great ;  but  now  that  thou  hast. spoken,* 
the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  can  not  choose  but  despise  thee." 

Is  not  something  of  this  sort  taking  place  within  our  own  experi- 
ence almost  every  day  ?  How  often  the  first  words  spoken  by  a 
stranger  dispel  the  favorable  impression  produced  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  substitute  an  unconquerable  aversion  or  contempt !  How 
often  is  a  man,  whose  dignity  of  manner,  and  oracular  brow  seemed 
to  bespeak  the  sage  and  the  philosopher,  precipitated  in  our  estima- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  jockey  by  the  very  first  word  he  utters !  How 
often,  alas,  is  the  beauty  which  had  begun  to  cj^tivate  us,  instantly 
transmuted  before  our  eyes  into  ugliness  by  the  charm-dissolving 
potency  of  a  single  ill-bred  remark,  in  a  coarse  voice — that  execrable 
"  thing  in  woman !" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  our  lot  to  meet,  perhaps  in 
some  crowded  thoroughfare,  a  man  of  quite  insignificant  personal 
appearance,  whom,  if  we  had  noticed  him  at  all,  we  should  have 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  nobody,  but  whose  half-a-dozen  familiar 
words  caught  as  we  brushed  past  him,  prompted  us  to  turn  about 
and  s€te  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  who  had  so  impressed  us  with 
the  idea  of  culture,  geniality,  and  taste.  A  person  rises  to  address 
an  assembly,  a  complete  stranger  to  us.  We  scan  his  face  and  per- 
son as  he  rises,  and  we  are  disposed  to  pronounce  them  rather  com- 
mon-place, far  from  promising  if  we  are  hoping  for  a  treat;  and  our 
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interest,  having  put  out  its  feelers  and  found  nothing  to  cling  to,  re- 
turns into  our  bosoms.  But  he  begins  to  speak :  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  very  simple,  very  natural,  neatly  arranged,  and  uttered 
in  a  clear  voice,  he  introduces  his  subject.  In  ^\e  minutes,  with  no 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  eloquence,  with  no  artifice  or  magic 
save  a  graceful  use  of  our  common  speech,  he  has  charmed  every 
ear  in  the  assembly.  Look  about  you,  and  you  see  that  every  eye 
is  fixed  upon  him  as  by  a  kind  of  spell.  Take  another  view  of  the 
man  himself,  and  that  which  before  seemed  common-pla^e,  has  been 
strangely  lighted  up  with  a  brilliancy  which  seems  to  your  altered 
vision  to  be  the  unmistakable  hue  of  genius.  The  whole  man  seems 
to  have  had  thrown  over  him  an  air  of  refinement  which  softens 
every  feature  into  comeliness  and  grace.  What  does  it  mean  ?  He 
really  has  not  said  any  thing  very  remarkable.  If  you  should  at- 
tempt to  tell  a  friend  what  you  had  heard,  you  would  find  yourself 
repeating  quite  familiar  truths.  The  fact  is,  you  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  means  of  a  kind  of  charm  which  he  and  a  very  few  otker$ 
possess,  and  which  they  keep  to  themselves  as  a  potent  secret — the 
charm  of  pure  English  sounds,  in  pure  English  words,  in  pure  Eng- 
lish idiom. 

It  may  be  said,  safely,  and  without  fear  of  exaggerating,  that  in 
the  process  of  making  up  our  estimate  of  a  stranger's  charact-er,  we  are 
more  infiuenced  by  his  language  than  by  any  dther  physical — or  semi- 
physical  characteristic.  It  is  not  easy — nor  indeed  possible — to 
analyze  the  complex  impression,  and  refer  each  element  to  its  proper 
source,  yet  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  we  take  our  estimate  of 
moral  qualities  more  from  tones,  and  of  intellectual  characteristics 
more  from  one's  articulation,  his  use  of  words,  and  his  management 
of  sentences.  Brute  animals,  children,  and  philosophers,  have  all 
the  same  instinctive  perception  of  kindness  in  a  soft,  flexible  tone, 
of  decision  in  a  firm  one,  and  of  moroseness  in  a  harsh  one,  quite 
independently  of  any  thing  that  may  be  said.  But  in  that  measure- 
ment of  a  man's  intellectual  stature  which  we  all  make,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  when  we  first  encounter  him,  nothing  so  sum- 
marily settles  the  question  of  his  culture  as  the  style  of  his  language. 
An  uncultivated  man's  speech  bewrayeth  him  instantly,  and  in  spite 
of  himself.  A  single  sentence  will  often  divulge,  to  a  practiced  ob- 
server, the  secret  of  an  ignorant  man's  entire  mental  history.  Hence 
the  sarcastic  observation  of  Solomon :  "  Even  the  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise."  "  To  how  many  blockheads  of 
my  time,"  says  Montaigne,  "  has  a  cold  and  taciturn  demeanor  pro- 
cured the  reputation  of  prudence  and  capacity."     If  that  magnifi* 
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cent  foolf  whose  face  and  bearing  so  affected  Coleridge,  could  have 
held  his  tongue  instead  of  blurting  out  his  cockney  welcome  when 
those  unlucky  dumplings  came  in,  he  might  have  gone  'down  to 
posterity  apotheosized  in  some  splendid  passage  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria. 

Kor  is  this  criterion  of  judgment  respecting  a  man's  culture  an 
unfair  one.  No  other  physical  act  is  so  direct  and  complete  a  reve- 
lation of  the  acts  and  states  of  the  soul,  as  speech.  Not  only  does 
language  in  general  take  its  laws  from  the  necessary  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  so  that  the  study  of  logic  and  grammar  is  a  ^study  of 
the  universal  laws  of  mind,  but  each  man's  language  is  the  external 
index  of  the  secret  processes  of  his  individual  mind,  so  that  the 
study  of  the  special  logic  and  grammar  involved  in  his  language, 
would  reveal  the  constitution,  the  history,  the  present  character  of 
kis  mind.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  demand  that  culture  of  mind 
should  vindicate  its  presence  by  an  utterance  which  shall  be  its  ap- 
propriate counterpart :  that  clearness  of  conception  should  reveal 
itself  by  clearness  of  enunciation :  that  a  nice  and  discriminating 
judgment  should  be  Manifested  by  a  due  appreciation  and  choice  of 
words ;  and  that  a  just  sense  of  relations  should  exhibit  itself  in  a 
skilful  grouping  of  words  into  sentences,  and  of  sentences  into  the 
larger  divisions  of  discourse.  It  is  not  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  two,  the  inward  power  and  its  outward  expression,  are 
always  kept  in  exact  parallelism.  By  special  cultivation  of  the  one 
and  neglect  of  the  other,  the  natural  balance  between  them  may  be 
destroyed.  One  man  attains  a  culture  of  mind  which  fails  of  half 
its  complete  value  even  to  himself,  and  is  almost  worthless  to  others, 
because  power  and  grace  of  expression  have  not  been  cultivated  to 
a  corresponding  degree.  Another  man  bestows  his  principal  atten- 
tion upon  the  form  and  dress  of  thought,  and  thus  becomes  a  mere 
haberdasher,  a  display er  of  intellectual  laces  and  ribbons,  neglecting 
to  provide  a  solid  body  of  thought  to  support  these  otherwise  paltry 
ornaments.  Still  the  inference  from  the  character  of  the  language 
back  to  that  of  the  thought,  is  an  instinctive  one,  and  most  people 
wiirgive  to  the  man  who  speaks  clearly,  fluently,  and  with  force — 
and  to  him  only — the  credit  of  possessing  that  inward  grace  and 
culture  of  spirit  which  would  naturally  find  expression  in  clear, 
fluent,  and  forcible  speech.  They  would  sometimes  be  mistaken. 
The  man  of  slowest  and  most  unimpressive  speech  is  often  the  man 
of  most  ideas.  But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  such  cases  the 
law  of  relation  between  Substance  and  form,  between  thought  and 
expression,  is  violated  to  the  detriment  and  to  the  reproach  of  the 
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individual  suppoBed.  And  those  who  infer  from  the  lack  of  eleai 
and  choice  expression,  the  lack  of  that  which  should  be  so  expressed, 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  laws  of  mind  are  all  on  their  side,  and  the 
man  of  ideas  should  be  the  last  to  complain. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  of  all  the  means  by 
which  we  can  conciliate  and  interest  and  influence  men,  a  masterly 
command  of  the  common  language  of  life,  is,  next  to  personal 
character,  the  most  ejQfective.     Who  has  not  seen  a  man  of  mode- 
rate ability,  and  of  shallow  attainments,  exerting  ten  times  a  greater 
influence  through  his  dexterous  use  of  words,  than  the  man  of  ten 
times  his  real  ability  who  is  slow  of  speech,  and  unskilled  in  those 
magic  arts  by  which  words  are  made  welcome,  and  animating,  and 
persuasive  ?    There  is  a  charm  to  which  few  ears  are  insensible,  in 
elegant  and   harmonious  language,   and   he   who  has    possessed 
himself  of  this  charm,  may  always  command  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects.     No 
man  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  his  nation  and  time,  than  the 
German  poet,  Goethe.     His  popularity  he  himself  attributed  to  his 
power  of  using  the  common  German  language — an  estimate  of  his 
merits  which  no  one  else  would  for  a  moment  accept  as  adequate, 
but  still  not  without  some  basis  of  truth.     It  is  much  more  certain 
that  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  among  the  French ;  Addison,  and 
Southey,  Hume,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  among  British  writers,  have 
owed  more  of  their  influence  with  the  great  body  of  their  readers, 
to  their  writing  in  easy,  graceful,  and  idiomatic  French  and  English, 
than  to  any  thing  inherent  in  their  matter.     It  may  &irly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  one  of  these  writers,  or  of  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  could  have  won  their  way  to  prominence,  if  they 
had  not  conciliated  their  readers  by  the  graces  of  language.     Take 
away  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  wonderful  vocabulary  into  which  he 
has  gathered  all-  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  language,  and  you 
still  leave  him  his  wealth  of  conception  unrivalled.     Take  an  essay 
of  Bacon,  and  .reduce  the  golden  ore  of  each  solid  sentence  to  the 
standard  of  our  ordinary  wares,  and  there  is  still  wisdom  enough  to 
make  a  dozen  men  famous.     But  take  away  a  musical  cadence  from 
a  sentence  of  Addison,  or  a  sonorous  flourish  from  a  paragraph  of 
Blair,  and  you  have  taken  almost  every  thing.     There  may  be  a 
man,  now  and  then,  capable  of  compelling  us  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  though  in  his  mode  of  saying  it  there  is  nothing  attract- 
ive.    There  are  men  of  such  weight  of  character  that  we  learn  not 
to  mind  their  lack  of  those  qualities  by  which  ordinary  men  most 
influence  their  fellows.     But  in  the  case  of  all  common  men,  no 
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combiDation  of  talents  will  supply  the  want  of  that  one  by  which 
all  the  others  are  made  effective :  and  no  single  attainment  will  be 
the  source  of  so  much  actually  available  influence  among  men,  as  the 
ability  to  wield  at  will  the  power  that  is  latent  in  our  imperial^ng- 
lifih  speech. 

Considering,  then,  the  preeminent  value  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  tongue ;  considering  that  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  men  universally  and  instinctively  estimate  each  others'  edu- 
cation; considering  that  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  court-room,  the  popular 
assembly,  wherever  man  speaks  to  man  by  the  voice  or  by  the  pen, 
this  is  the  one  accomplishn^ent  which  charms,  and  influences,  and 
succeeds  more  than  all  the  rest ;  is  any  thing  like  a  due  importance 
attached  by  public  sentiment  to  its  attainment  f — is  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  prominence  demanded  for  those  studies  in  the  schools 
which  promote  it? 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  this  one  object  is  so  im- 
portant that  all  other  studies  ought  to  be  neglected  for  it,  or  that  all 
other  studies  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to  it  Nor  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  pretended  that  this  subject  receives  no  attention  in  the 
schools.  It  is  only  claimed  that  the  study  of  our  own  tongue  has 
an  importance  which  is  far  from  being  practically  appreciated.  But 
the  fault  of  this  neglect  does  not  rest  mainly  upon  the  schools.  The 
charge  of  underrating  the  importance  of  a  good  use  of  language 
rests  heavily  upon  American  society,  especially  upon  educated  men 
in  all  ranks  and  professions.  The  standard  of  English  as  spoken  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  so  high  as  to  require  a 
thorough  course  of  English  studies  in  the  school,  as  something  es- 
sential to  respectability  in  society.  We  do  not,  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis, demand  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an  educated  man,  that  he 
know  how  to  speak  English  well,  and  that  he  do  actually  and 
habitually  speak  as  well  as  he  knows  how. 

■  It  is  a  well  attested  fact — "pity  'tis,  'tis  true" — that  in  no  civil- 
ized nation  is  the  mother  tongue  spoken  so  carelessly  and  ineffect- 
ively by  the  educated  classes,  as  in  this  country.  The  remark  is 
frequently  made  by  American  travellers  in  England,  that  the  English 
language  is  better  spoken  here,  than  there.  It  is  better  spoken  by 
the  uneducated  classes  in  this  country  than  by  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England.  The  most  odious  slang  of  the  Yankee  back- 
woodsman, the  jargon  of  Mississippi  boatmen,  the  semi-Ethiopian 
dialect  of  the  Gulf-states,  is  very  much  nearer  the  Englink  language 
than  any  of  the  score  of  barbarous  patois  spoken  by  the  uneducated 
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In  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  But  we^iiave  no  class  among  ns 
whose  standard  of  English  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cultivated  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  composing  the  most  refined  society  in  Eng- 
land. This  distinction  is  not  claimed  for  the  aristocracy  as  a  class, 
nor  for  any  very  extensive  body  of  men,  but  for  the  few,  who, 
gathered  out  of  all  ranks,  professions,  and  localities,  constitnte  the 
nobility  of  mental  and  social  refinement— including,  university  men ; 
hal^  perhaps,  of  .the  clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
doctors  and  military  officers ;  members  of  Parliament,  yet  with 
numerous  exceptions;  the  old  families,  noble  or  gentle,  in  which 
culture  and  taste  have,  for  many  generations,  had  a  genial  home. 
In  the  circles  where  these  congregate,  you  will  unquestionably  hear 
the  English  language  spoken  as  you  will  not  elsewhere,  with  that 
sweet  and  homely  simplicity  combined  with  that  genuine  heartrbom 
vigor,  yvhich  are  its  most  admirable  virtues.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  select  a  few  Americans  who  could  bear  their  part  in  the 
most  fastidious  assembly  and  not  sufier  by  the  comparison,  but 
most  of  us  would  find  ourselves  mortified  and  ill  at  ease. 

In  France,  to  speak  French  purely  and  elegantly,  is  demanded  of 
every  one  who  makes  claim  to  any  position  in  polite  society.  The 
different  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  their  modes  of  speech.  The 
noblesse  affect  to  be  distingmshed  by  their  language  from  the  bouv' 
peaisie,  and  of  course  exact  it  with  great  rigor  of  all  who  claim  to 
be  of  them,  that  they  have  the  genuine  ton.  The  bourgeois  natu* 
rally  cultivate  this  ton  all  the  more  assiduously,  because  it  is  set  up 
as  a  standard  of  gentility.  Even  the  rabble  of  Paris,  who  can 
scarcely  read  or  write,  are  ambitious  to  maintain  a  degree  of  rank 
by  speaking  a  pure  French  unadulterated  by  the  patois  of  the  pro- 
vinces. A  barber  or  pavier  in  Paris,  is  better  qualified  to  teach  a 
foreigner  good  French  by  his  example  in  conversation,  than  are  a 
very  great  number  of  our  professional  men  to  teach  a  foreigner 
good  English.  The  educated  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy,  take 
great  pride  in  speaking  their  respective  tongues  well.  In  some  of 
the  provinces* of  Germany  where  a  corrupt  dialect  prevails  among 
the  peasantry,  the  higher  classes  also  use  this  dialect  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  peasants,  but  are  careful  to  speak  pure  German 
among  themselves.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  require  of  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman,  and  of 
course  of  a  lady,  that  they  speak  their  own  tongue  with  ease  and 
purity. 

Will  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  any  thing  like  a 
corresponding  attention  to  language  prevails  among  the  educated 
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and  professional  men  of  this  country  ?  In  our  courts  of  justice, 
in  oar  halls  of  legislation,  even  in  oar  gatherings  for  literary 
and  acientific  purposes,  will  any  one  claim  that  the  prevalent  style 
of  English  is  creditable  to  these  bodies?  How  many  of  our  court- 
rooms are  there  into  which  one  would  think  of  introducing  a  foreigner 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  English  language,  as  Americans  in 
Paris  are  advised  to  attend  the  French  courts,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  French  ?  Let  us  do  the  lawyers  jastice.  But  a  small  num- 
ber compared  with  the  whole  body  are  liberally  educated  men,  and 
ao,  liable  to  our  censure.  Then  again,  the  relation  of  an  advocate  to 
witnesses  and  juries,  is  such,  as  to  induce  him  many  times  to  adopt 
their  style  of  language.  No  one  supposes  that  chaffering  with  wit- 
nesses would  be  likely  to  elevate  one's  mode  of  speaking,  and 
though  the  advocate  always  assures  the  jurors  that  he  considers 
them  ''enlightened  and  intelligent"  men,  yet  perhaps  he  can  not 
always  afford  to  do  them  the  honor  of  assuming  that  they  under- 
stand good  English.  As  for  our  deliberative  bodies,  they  are  so 
largely  composed — as  indeed  they  ought  to  be — of  plain,  active, 
business  men,  and — as  they  ought  not  to  be—- of  ignorant  politicians, 
that  we  can  not  expect  the  average  speech  of  these  bodies  to  be 
above  the  average  of  common  Hfe.  If  an  exception  can  be  claimed 
in  favor  of  any  of  the  professions,  it  must  be  for  the  clerical.  And 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  compnte  the  indebtedness  of  onr 
public  to  their  educated  ministry  for  their  example  and  influence  in 
&vor  of  correct  speaking.  In  many  of  our  smaller  and  remoter 
communities,  the  minister's  example  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
keeps  the  sound  of  any  thing  like  correct  English  in  the  popular 
ear. 

If  the  professional  and  educated  men  are  thns  lax  and  reprehen- 
sible in  their  use  of  language,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
speech  of  ordinary  men  and  women  throughout  the  community 
should  be  no  better  than  it  is.  And  truly  a  nondescript  kind  of 
talk  it  is  that  is  current  in  ordinar](  conversation.  Take  a  specimen 
from  a  shabby-genteel  drawing-room  ;  one  from  the  side-walk ;  one 
from  the  junto  of  the  country  store ;  one  from  the  meeting-house 
steps;  one  from  the  saloon  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  another 
from  the  bar-room  of  a  village  tavern ;  one  from  a  town-meeting  in 
a  down-east  village,  and  another  from  a  caucus  in  Albany  or  Wash- 
ington, and  bring  them  together  in  a  philological  cabinet,  and  see 
what  you  have  got.  You  have,  first,  a  very  lai^e  percentage  of 
slang  phrases — nearly  the  same  proportion  in  all  your  specimens,  for 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  relish  there  is  among  almost  all  classes 
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for  this  style  of  expression.  How  they  will  applaud  a  lecturer  if  he 
happens  to  achieve  a  hitherto  nnheard  vulgarism  I  You  may  even 
collect  some  choice  specimens  of  monstrosities  in  this  kind  from  the 
denosits  of  certain  pulpits — specimens  which  were  greeted  with 
cheers  at  the  time  of  their  achievment  by  highly  appreciative 
audiences,  and  which  have  been  handed  about  among  esoteric  ad- 
mirers ever  since.  Next  you  will  have  plentiful  instances  of  ex- 
travagant, strained,  hypersuperlative  expressions,  indicating  the 
inability  of  the  speakers  to  say  what  they  would  in  definite,  intelli- 
gible terms.  You  will  find  a  large  number  of  pretentious  phrases, 
particularly  foreign  ones,  dragged  in  to  dignify  this  motley  assem- 
blage, many  of  which,  however,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
in  their  uncouth  sounds  and  their  ludicrous  misapplications.  Add 
to  these  results  of  your  analysis,  the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  common 
concords,  the  red-republican  disdain  of  the  authority  long  usurped 
by  the  governing  classes  in  English  syntax,  the  stingy  and  shabby 
process  of  abbreviating  carried  out  as  persistently  as  if  every  sylla- 
ble cost  something,  and  you  have — not  a  caricature  but  a  fair 
characterization  of  much  of  the  current  speech.* 

But  enough  for  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  lamentably  at 
fault  in  our  language.  Enough  to  show  that  while  no  one  rank  or 
profession  or  locality  is  alone  chargeable  with  this  fault,  the  greatest 
blame  rests  upon  the  educated  classes.  It  is  manifest,  too,  that 
with  them  rests  mainly  the  responsibility  of  instituting  a  reform 
which  shall  in  time  pervade  all  classes.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
this  responsibility  rests  rather  with  the  schools,  l^ecause  good  lan- 
guage is  far  more  a  matter  of  usage  and  habit,  than  of  technical 
knowledge.  The  style  of  language  which  the  child  hears  used  by 
the  grown-up  people  with  whom  he  associates,  that  will  in&llibly 
be  his  standard  of  language,  whether  his  knowledge  of  grammar  be 
little  or  much.  Something  the  schools  may  do  toward  forming  right 
habits  of  speaking — and  we  shall  attempt  to  show  presently  what 
that  is — Ijut  let  it  be  understood  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only 
way  to  secure  excellence  in  the  use  of  language  to  an  mdividual,  is 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  whole  circle  in  which  he  moves.  See, 
therefore,  in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  respects,  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  cultivated  home,  in  which  all  the  virtues,  of  head  and  of 
heart,  may  find  a  soil  congenial  to  them,  and  outside  of  which 
many  of  them  can  hardly  be  made  to  grow  at  all,  and  others  only 
at  an  infinite  disadvantage.     See  the  importance  of  surrounding  our 

*  Probably  the  best  Rpecimens  of  colloquial  language  would  be  found  in  quiet  family  oor.venta- 
tions  ^t  the  table  and  flrecide,  where  i^ieech  is  at  the  »anie  time  least  studied  and  least  reck]c!i4 — 
least  tubject  tv  the  opposite  perverting  influences  of  tlie  drawiag-room  and  the  fisb-market 
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children  with  persons  of  culture  and  refinement,  from  whose  lips 
they  may  hear  what  we  would  wish  to  have  them  admire.  See  how 
desirable  it  is  that  their  teachers,  whom  we  instruct  them  to  respect, 
and  whom  if  they  do  respect,  they  certainly  will  imitate — especially 
their  Sabbath  teacher,  whom  we  would  have  them  look  up  to  with 
some  degree  of  reverence — should  speak  in  a  style  fit  to  be  their 
model.  See  how  important  it  is,  that  every  one  of  us  claiming 
to  be  regarded  an  educated  man  or  woman,  should  be  choice  and 
circumspect  in  our  own  language,  lest  we  give  our  sanction  to  a  style 
of  speaking,  which,  so  far  as  our  influence  goes,  will  depreciate  the 
general  standard  of  English  in  our  community. 

One  principal  design  of  this  discussion  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, if  we  were  to  stop  at  this  point : — ^if,  having  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  importance  and  value,  of  a  skilful  use  of  our 
mother  tongue,  and  to  the  serious  and  wide-spread  delinquencies 
even  of  those  among  us  who  should  best  appreciate  and  exemplify 
the  value  of  such  an  accomplishment,  we  should  impose  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  reform  so  much  needed  upon  the  educated 
classes  in  society.  But  still,  although  the  schools  can  accomplish 
very  little  alone,  or  so  long  as  their  instructions  are  counteracted  by 
the  perverse  usages  of  what  passes  for  good  society,  they  furnish  a 
favorable  point  for  beginning  the  formation  of  those  right  habits  of 
speaking  upon  which  so  much  depends : — ^and  that  for  several  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  teachers  can  be  more  easily  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  these  good  habits  than  any  other  persons :  secondly, 
because  the  necessary  instruction  to  be  connected  therewith  is  im- 
mediately within  their  acknowledged  line  of  duty :  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause those  whQ  are  still  at  school  are  the  persons  in  whom  most 
improvement  may  be  hoped  for. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  schools  in  this  regard,  let  us  attempt  (I.)  to  state 
distinctly,  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  a  good  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  then  we  shall  be  able  more  satisfactorily  to  inquire,  (II.) 
what  are  the  best  means  within  the  reach  of  the  schools  for  securing 
proficiency  in  these  several  particulars. 

I.    THB  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GOOD  USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Good  English  Tones, — It  is  a  question  that  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  physiologist  and  the  social  moralist,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  educationist,  why  it  is  that  our  American  tones  are  so  much 
flatter  and  thinner  than  those  of  Europeans :  and  the  investigation 
would  furnish  some  curious  and  interesting  results.  Two  or  three 
of  these,  it  would  be  eaf^y  to  anticipate :  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
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common,  off-hand  way  of  accounting  for  difference  in  the  fdlness  of 
yocals  by  mere  difference  in  size  or  strength  of  lungs,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate, and  unsustained  by  facts.     The  volume  of  a  tone,  and  the 
fiilness  of  a  tone,  are  very  different  things.     To  use  a  mathematical 
illustration,  the  one  is  a  question  of  dimension  withont  regard  to 
figure ;  the  other  a  question  of  figure  alone,  whether  the  tone  is  a 
fully  rounded  sphere,  or  something  varying  from  an  ellipsoid  down 
to  a  sharp,  drawling  straight  line.     A  good  tone  so  far  as  fulnass 
is  concerned,  comes  as  ofte^  from  a  feeble  as  from  a  powerful  chest, 
and  many  a  fiat  one  proceeds  from  the  chest  of  a  prize-fights. 
Again,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  flatness  of  a  person's  tones,  is  not 
a  bad  gauge,  in  a  general  way,  of  his  early  education.     Go  into  a 
strange  village,  and  you  may  not  only  tell  the  general  spirit  of  cul- 
ture that  prevails  in  the  village  by  an  average  gauge  of  the  vocals, 
but  you  may  in  most  cases  pretty  safely  infer  the  character  of  each 
individuaPs  culture  from  the  character  of  his  tones.     Converse  witii 
some  of  the  old  men^  if  their  conversation  is  that  of  intelligent 
men,  but  is  angular  and  twangy,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
risen  from  a  station  in  which  early  home  culture  was  not  their  privi- 
lege, and  that  their  intelligence  is  of  late  acquisition.     We  all  have 
noticed,  further,  how  contagious  this  bad  vocalization  is,  especially 
among  children :  how  inevitably  all  the  children  drawl  and  whine  if 
the  parents  do :  and  how  quickly  children  who  have  been  otherwise 
trained,  fall  into  it  when  they  go  to  a  school  where  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing habit.     Many  men  know  also  from  a  disagreeable  experience, 
how  difficult  it  is,  how  well-nigh  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost 
pains,  to  correct  one's  tones  after  having  reached  a  certain  age.     It 
is  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never 
fully  got  rid  of  his  somewhat  disagreeable  New  Hampshire  twang. 

A  good  Englinh  tone  should  be  (o,)  clear  and  full,  free  from  huski- 
ness,  nasality,  squeaking,  or  drawling :  free  from  that  tenuity  which 
characterizes  the  vocals  of  the  Down-£aster,  and  from  that  affected 
rotundity  which  marks  the  Bowery-boy.  A  good  English  tone 
should  also  be  (6,)  correct  in  quality,  that  is,  attuned  to  the  normal 
sound.  There  is  a  normal  sound  for  each  of  the  tonic  elements,  as 
exact  as  the  true  pitch  of  each  note  in  the  scale,  and  as  difiScult  for 
an  un practiced  performer  to  hit.  Most  of  the  vowel  sounds  usually 
heard  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  standard.  The  proper 
sound  of  the  long  English  u,  for  instance,  as  in  lute,  is  very  rarely 
heard,  most  attempts  at  it  varying  either  toward  the  sound  of  oo,  or 
that  of  the  French  u.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  of  ou, 
and  of  short  o,  as  heard  for  instance  in  God,    How  few  can  pro- 
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noance  the  sacred  name  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  our  ear  and  our 
reTerence,  so  that  the  sound  shall  partake  neither  of  cant  nor  of 
profanity  1  To  be  sure,  there  is  some  dispute  among  the  best  or- 
thoepists  on  some  of  these  nice  points,  but  all  their  arguments  im- 
ply that  there  is  a  standard  English  sound  independent  of  local  or 
temporary  usage.  Now  let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  trivial  mat- 
ters fit  only  to  amuse  learned  triflers.  No  one  who  has  taken  pains 
to  analyze  the  charm  of  good  speaking  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
Important  part  played  by  mere  tone.  Here  then  is  the  beginning 
of  the  teacher's  work  in  forming  right  habits  of  speaking  in  his 
pupils.  This  work  ought  to  have  been  going  on  long  ago  in  their 
several  homes :  but  the  probability  is  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
children  in  any  school  of  any  grade  have  not  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  right  examples,  and  that  they  will  be  sadly  in  need  of 
discipline  in  this  respect  And  they  ought  to  receive  from  the 
teacher,  first,  the  example  of  good  tones  in  his  own  speaking,  and 
besides  that,  a  patient,  forbearing,  oft-repeated  training,  till  ear  and 
roice  become  habituated  to  clear,  full,  and  correct  English  sounds. 

2.  Oood  English  Articulation, — ^When  an  American  or  English- 
man attempts  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  French,  Grerman,  or 
Italian,  he  finds  almost  invariably  that  his  articulation  of  the  con- 
sonants which  are  common  to  his  own  tongue  and  the  one  he  may 
be  learning,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  latter.  In 
the  French  word  force^  for  example,  there  is  no  consonant  element 
which  differs  in  kind  from  the  same  letter  in  the  English  word,  but 
the/,  the  r,  and  the  c,  all  require  a  stronger  and  cleaner  articulation 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  French  ear,  than  we  ever  give  to  them.  The 
complaint  of  the  Italian  that  he  was  too  conscientious  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  English,  contained  a  deserved  reproach  upon  our  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  charmed  by  the  English 
of  a  foreigner  who  has  attained  some  &cility  in  the  use  of  our  lan- 
guage, is,  that  he  retains  the  more  forcible  articulation  which  be- 
longs ti»  his  own  tongue.  We  meet  with  now  and  then  one  among 
ourselves  whose  articulation  shows  us  how  much  our  language 
gains  in  liquidness  and  music  as  well  as  in  strength,  when  our  con- 
sonants are  finely  uttered.  English,  at  best,  is  somewhat  encum- 
bered with  consonants,  and  unless  they  are  easily  and  delicately  de- 
livered,'our  talking  conveys  to  a  nice  ear  an  impression  of  some 
entanglement  and  confusion  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  suggesting  the 
imperfect  tick  of  a  cheap  watch,  or  the  embarrassed  play  of  dis- 
ordered machinery.    A  very  little  experience,  either  as  a  performer 

or  listener  will  be  enough  to  convince  one  that  whether  for  purposes 
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of  conversation,  of  reading,  or  of  pablic  speaking,  a  fine  artionlft- 
tion  is  a  most  enviable  accomplishinent  He  who  is  master  of  hia 
organs  of  speech,  and  has  trained  them  to  the  easy  utterance  of 
English  sounds,  has  already  accomplished  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  tasks  which  lie  before  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  popur 
lar  £svor  as  an  orator,  an  actor^  or  a  man  of  influence  in  any  walk 
of  life.  He  can  make  himself  understood  with  comfort  by  a  la^ 
assembly,  comfort  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer:  every  word  and 
syllable  goes  straight,  like  a  winged  arrow,  to  its  mark:  he  does  not 
tax,  and  weary,  but  gratifies  the  ear,  and  bespeaks  for  his  thoughts 
the  presumptive  favor  which  a  delighted  hearer  is  not  loath  to  give. 
But  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  saying  of  a  speaker, ''  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  has  such  a  thick  and  clumsy  utterance !  That 
man  has  thoughts  that  would  really  be  of  priceless  value  to  the 
world,  if  men  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  them,  but  in  attempting 
to  give  them  expression,  he  labors,  splutters,  and  sweats,  till  he  is 
tired  of  speaking  and  we  of  hearing ;  his  words  go  rumbling  over 
our  heads,  burst  into  air  and  are  dissipated,  without  conveying  any 
distinct  sound  to  our  ears."  The  poor  man  is  probably  well  aware 
of  his  deficiency.  Perhaps  he  has  spent  days  and  nights  to  over> 
come  it.  But  when  one  comes  late  in  life  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  faculty  of  clear  articulation,  he  finds  that  his  organs  of  speech 
have  lost  their  flexibility,  and  can  not  now  acquire  the  requisite 
nicety  of  adjustment  and  motion.  Even  the  almost  incredible  exer- 
tions of  Demosthenes  would  probably  have  been  unavailii^  if  he 
had  been  a  few  years  older.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except  in 
oases  of  structural  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  this  accomplishment 
may  be  acquired  with  perfect  ease  in  childhood.  Here  then,  also,  is 
an  important  work  for  the  teacher  who  would  do  his  part  in  making 
the  future  minister,  lawyer,  or  statesman — or  what  is  of  hardly  less 
value — the  future  private  citizen  and  the  future  mother,  proficient 
in  the  use  of  language.  Especially  have  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  a  great  responsibility  in  this  matter.  No  amount  oi^  pains 
there  will  be  misplaced  or  ought  to  be  grudged.  And  if* by  previous 
neglect  it  become  necessary,  let  even  the  academy  teacher  lay  aside, 
now  and  then,  the  algebras,  the  natural  philosophies,  almost  any 
thing,  and  help  his  pupils  to  the  more  valuable  attainment  of  a 
distinct,  delicate,  and  we  may  even  say,  with  the  Italian,  conmentioue 
articulation. 

3.  Good  Englieh  Pronunciaiion. — ^The  term,  as  here  used,  in- 
volves the  correct  utterance  of  the  literal  elements  as  found  in  par- 
ticular words f  thei^  correct  combination  into  syllables  and  words, 
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atnd  coirect  accentuation.  Having  learned  the  yarions  powers  of 
eacli  alphabetic  element,  we  still  have  to  learn  which  one  of  its  vari- 
<ni«  powera  each  letter  has  in  each  particular  word.  It  is  from  the 
'Want  of  this  knowledge,  and  very  often  from  the  want  of  the  knowl- 
«dge  of  this  principle,  that  most  errors  in  pronnnciation  arise — at 
least  in  those  words  which  we  learn,  or  releam,  from  books.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  am  instinctive  judgment  that  each  letter  has 
some  one  definite  sound,  and  that  it  ought  to  receive  that  sound  in 
all  words  alike.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  •  our  alphabets  were  per- 
fect But  they  are  not  so,  and  the  English  certainly  enjoys  no  ad- 
vantages over  others  in  this  respect  It  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion and  a  great  benefit  to  our  teachers,  if  they  knew  enough  of  the 
history  of  our  language  to  understand  the  occasion  of  this  great 
diversity  and  apparent  confrusion  in  its  orthoepy :  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  homogeneous  but  a  conglomerate  language,  and  that  the 
words  retain,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  oTthogn4>hy  and  pronuncia- 
tion, traces  of  their  diverse  origin,  and  of  the  successive  stages  of 
their  transformation.  They  would  thus*  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  to  themselves  for  many  of  the  anomalies  which  they  recog- 
nize, and  would  avoid  many  of  the  errors  into  which  they  fall  from 
refrising  to  recognise  anomalies.  They  woald  give  up  the  entirely 
untenable  position  to  which  so  many  of  them  pertinaciously  cling, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  to  be  decided  by  its  spelling. 
They  would  not  insist  on  the  proper  sound  of  short  e  in  pretty^  nor 
of  long  a  in  hadey  nor  on  the  full  sound  of  t  in  often  and  liatenj  on 
the  ground  that  "p,  r,  e,  t  spells  prH^  don't  it?"  No  doubt  many 
teachers,  whose  practice  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  words  was 
good  before  they  made  it  matter  of  reflection,  have  changed  it  to 
bad  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  correct  principle.  But  in  order 
to  reason  correctly  on  questions  of  language,  especially  of  orthoepy, 
one  needs  to  be  weU  nigh  omniscient  in  the  history  and  usages  of 
the  language.  He  needs  at  least  to  understand  what  is  called  the 
genius  of  the  language — ^that  subtile  and  indefinable  spirit  which 
takes  up  and  embraces  in  itself  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  lan- 
guage— a  knowledge  which  can  only  have  been  attained  through  a 
tedious  examination  of  a  multitude  of  details.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  teachers  that  they  should  be  deeply  versed  in  this  kind  of 
lore.  To  accomplish  this  would  itself  be  almost  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  correct 
in  our  own  pronunciation,  or  capable  of  imparting  correct  principles 
and  practices  in  pronunciation  to  others.  We  must  act  in  this  mat- 
ter as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  questions  of  medicine  or  of  law — 
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confonn  our  practice  to  the  conclusions. reached  hj  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  such  investigations.  We  must  give  up  the 
conceited  notion  which  all  seem  more  or  less  inclined  to  entertain, 
that  we  are  competent  at  a  moment's  notice^to  decide  a  question  which 
involves  so  great  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  is  sometimes  wrapped 
up  in  the  mere  matter  of  pronunciation.  In  order  to  he  a  com- 
petent teacher  of  pronunciation,  one  must  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  example  of  those  who  are  reputed  to  be 
authorities,  for  there  are  many  things. involved  in  good  pronuncia- 
tion which  can  be  learned  by  the  ear  alone.  Still  very  many  of  the 
questions  which  will  naturally  come  before  the  teacher,  will  be  satis- 
factorily answered  for  him  by  a  good  pronouncing  dictionary.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  that  we  are  straining  a  point  when  we  say 
that  the  teacher  ought  by  all  means  to  prepare  his  reading-lessons — 
even  for  the  lower  classes.  He  will  probably  find  some  one  word  or 
more  in  almost  every  lesson  on  which  he  is  either  uncertain  or 
wrong:  and  one  great  secret  of  securing  correct  pronunciation  in 
young  pupils  is  to  make  sure  that  the  very  first  time  they  meet  a 
new  word,  they  hear  from  the  teacher  and  be  required  to  give, 
themselves,  its  correct  pronunciation. 

4.  An  ample  English  Vocabulary, — The  whole  number  of  words 
collected  in  our  largest  English  dictionaries  is  not  far  from  fifty 
thousand.  Mr.  Marsh  thinks  that  ^^  the  numbed  of  English  words 
not  yet  obsolete,  but  found  in  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usage 
by  correct  speakers,  including  the  nomenclature  of  science  and  the 
arts,  does  not  probably  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand."  In 
contrast  to  the  inunense  wealth  thus  offered  to  us  all,  how  meagre 
is  the  amount  of  each  one's  actual  possession  1  The  same  writer 
says  that  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  do  not  use  above  three 
or  four  thousands  words,  and  another  very  high  authority  fixes  the 
number  much  lower.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  poor  must  be  the 
resources  for  expression  of  the  man  who  has  at  his  command  only 
one  word  in  twelve  of  fifteen  of  those  found  in  our  ordinary  dic- 
tionaries— only  one  in  every  four  of  those  found  in  Shakspeare. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  persons  who  have  never  used 
more  than  four  thousand  different  words  in  their  whole  lives,  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  four  thousand  more,  as  they 
meet  them  in  reading,  or  hear  them  in  the  speech  of  others.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  able  to  understand  what  a  word 
means  when  used  by  another  in  a  connection  which  interprets  it, 
from  what  it  is  to  have  such  an  ownership  in  the  word  as  to  hold  it  in 
readiness  for  our  own  use  when  occasion  requires.     It  is  only  when 
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m  word  is  thus  oars  not  only  to  look  upon,  but  to  have  and  to  hold, 
tx)  use  and  to  convey,  that  it  really  forms  a  part  of  oar  vocabulary. 
It  is,  however,  fi*om  one^s  supply  of  words  of  the  first  kind  that  he 
most  draw  such  new  levies  as  his  new  exigencies  may  require.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  an  active  mind,  to  express  the  new  conceptions 
and  fresh  emotions  to  which  such  a  mind  gives  birth  almost  every 
hour,  words  which  had  hitherto  been  only  passively  received,  are 
called  forth  from  their  quiescent  state  to  an  active  service,  in  which 
having  been  once  employed,  they  remain  forever  after.  Two  differ- 
ent processes,  therefore,  are  necessary  in  order  to  an  increase  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  first  increases  our  acqttaintance  with  words,  and  is 
most  successfully  carried  forward  by  means  of  a  close  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  best  speakers,  in  public,  or  in  conversation,  and 
a  critical  study  of  the  diction  of  the  best  writers.  The  man  of 
study  and  reflection  derives  some  accession  to  his  knowledge  of 
words  from  every  new  author  that  he  reads — who  is  worth  reading: 
either  some  new  word,  or  some  new  insight  into  the  meaning  and 
power  of  an  old  word.  The  second  process  is  that  of  adopting  and 
affiliating  words  which  heretofore,  though  we  recognized  them,  we 
treated  as  strangers.  Or  to  drop  the  figure,  we  learn  to  use  them, 
at  first  timidly  and  with  study,  gradually  with  more  and  more  readi- 
ness and  assurance,,  till  they  become  incorporated  with  our  perma- 
nent and  veteran  force  of  words. 

The  school  can  accomplish  much  for  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing their  stock  of  words,  by  fixing  in  them  the  habit  of  verbal 
'  criticism  in  connection  with  their  reading — ^the  habit  of  noticing  a 
new  word,  of  obtaining  some  conception  of  its  meaning  before 
leaving  it,  and  of  applying  their  knowledge  by  using  it  in  some 
sentence  of  their  own.  It  is  a  practice  in  some  schools — espe- 
cially in  English  schools — ^to  learn  an  abridged  dictionary  by 
heart.  The  younger  Pitt  is  said  to  have  attributed  his  skill  in 
language  to  his  having  gone  carefully  through  Bailey^s  dictionary 
three  times.  A,  mature  mind,  already  largely  conversant  with  the 
language,  and  with  many  languages,  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
such  a  task,  but  no  ordinary  memory  can  retain  words  thus  learned 
80  as  to  hold  them  ready  for  use,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  yoang 
pupil  to  attain  any  adequate  conception  of  a  word  by  merely  learn- 
ing to  repeat  it  with  its  definition.  It  is  not  probable  that  much 
actual  increase  of  verbal  knowledge  is  secured  by  the  *'  Spellers  and 
Definers ''  used  in  our  schools — ^at  least  itot  in  the  case  of  abstract 
terms.  A  more  natural  and  serviceable  union  of  things  would  be  a 
^  Reader  and  Definer."    A  word  is  learned  in  its  fuU  meaning,  and 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  for  service,  only  by  remark!  Dg  its 
use  in  various  connections,  and  thus  gradually  bringing  together  the 
several  ideas  which  it  involves.* 

5.  Good  English  Grammar^ — ^Which,  so  far  as  our  present  in- 
quiry is  concerned,  would  include  etymology ,  or  the  doctrine  of  forms 
and  inflections,  and  syntax^  or  the  laws  of  structure — ^the  latter  term 
also  embracing  the  consideration  of  those  anomalous  forms  of  ex- 
pression ratified  by  immemorial  good  use,  which  are  known  as 
idioms^  or  idiotistM,     It  is  quite  needless  to  remark  that  something 
more  is  required  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  in 
order  to  speak  grammatically — as,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of 
examples  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  grammatically  without 
this  knowledge.     It  is  not  intended  by  this  assertion  and  others  to 
the  same  import  in  other  parts  of  this  discussion,  to  undervalue  the 
study  of  grammar  for  purposes  of  discipline,  or  even  as  an  import- 
ant aid  to  correct  speaking,  but  simply  to  insist  that  practice  after 
correct  models,  whether  those  models  be  in  the  concrete  form  of 
examples  from  the  living  voice  or  printed  page,  or  in  the  abstract 
form  of  scientific  rules,  is  the  only  way  to  secure  grammatical  lan- 
guage.    There  must  be  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sources — and  better  still  if  from  both,  a  sort  of  grammatical  habits 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  become  a  granmiatical  sen«y  that 
is,  a  spontaneous  and  unconscious  conforming  of  our  language  to 
the  laws  of  granmiar. 

6.  The  particulars  heretofore  considered  form  the  conditions  of 
good  speaking,  the  materials  which  it  must  employ,  the  data  upon 
which  it  becomes  possible.  Besides  all  these,  the  good  use  of  lan- 
guage involves  certain  mental  processes  and  operations  which  can 
be  looked  for  only  in  those  who  have  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  mental  development :  such  as,  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  expressions ;  good  judgment  in  conforming  the  style  of 
language  to  the  occasion ;  tact  in  the  construction  of  sentences  so 
as  to  present  a  proposition  in  the  most  lively  and  impressive  way ; 
and,  in  general,  that  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  *'  the  art  of  putting  things.*'    Can  the  school 

*  *'  The  fint  MBteac«  whoe  a  woid  oocun,  «llbnh,  it  ii  probablef  ralBeiMit  foaodftlion  fer  a  TifM 
eoigMtare  oonc9niin(  U»e  aotion  aanezed  to  it  by  the  author ;— wom  idea  or  other  beiof  ueiewiflj 
•abstituted  in  itt  place,  in  order  to  make  the  paitafe  at  all  intelligible.  The  next  lenteace  where 
it  it  inTolved,  renders  tbii  co^jeetoie  a  little  more  definite;  a  third  tentence  cODtreote  the  fidd  of 
doubt  within  itill  narrower  limite;  till,  at  lenfth,  a  more  extensive  indoction  fixes  complelelj  the 
signification  we  are  in  quest  of.  Tber%  can  not  be  a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  in  some  soefa  way 
as  this,  that  chiMreB  slowly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstraot  and  complex  notion  annexed 
to  nomberleM  words  in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which  we  should  find  it  diflleoJc  or  iiiijiiisilMe  to 
oonTey  the  senee  by  formal  definitions.*'— 5t«i0arty  en  tk*  i«nd*mef  of  »9wu  Uu  fkUoUgieul  fttm 
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contribute  any  thing  to  these  higher  requisites  of  good  language, 
beyond  that  general  discipline  which  qualifies  the  mind  to  do  its  best 
iu  all  lines  of  effort?  By  direct  instruction,  of  course,  very  little. 
All  rules  and  precepts  in  those  departments  in  which  the  mind  is 
productive,  are  merely  negative,  marking  certain  bounds  and  pre- 
scribing certain  restraints,  within  and  under  which  the  mind  will 
work  most  effectively  and  with  least  waste  of  eneigy.  Still  the 
living  teacher  may  do  much  for  the  pupil  indirectly.  He  may  point 
out  the  most  favorable  path  for  his  unpractised  feet,  and  himself 
lead  the  way :  be  may  direct,  encourage,  and  stimulate  his  efforts : 
he  may  show  him  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  his  performances. 
But  our  suggestions  under  this  head  will  be  more  advantageously 
introduced  hereafter. 

IL   OPPORfuKHTES  FOR  SCHOOL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAOB. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  the  specific  means  by  which  the 
schools*  may  secure  proficiency  in  these  several  qualifications  for  a 
good  use  of  language.  We  do  not  propose  any  revolution  and  re- 
construction of  the  school  system,  with  a  sole  view  to  this  result. 
It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  there  are  in  the  plan  of  school 
studies  now  existing,  ample  opportunities  for  securing  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  success  in  the  object  we  are  aiming  at.  In  fact, 
we  consider  ourselves  rather  as  endeavoring  to  secure  an  extension 
and  a  more  thorough  application  of  the  agencies  already  in  some 
inadequate  measure  employed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  as 
recommending  any  new  apparatus. 

1.  Beading. — It  is  possible,  and  practicable,  to  unite,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  reading-book  and  in  conducting  a  reading  lesson,  three 
important  ends ;  first,  that  discipline  of  ear  and  voice  necessary  to 
make  a  good  reader ;  second,  that  acquaintance  with  good  language 
which  will  tend  to  improve  the  reader's  own  speech ;  and  third,  the 
enlargement  of  his  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his  charac- 
ter through  the  sentiment  of  what  he  reads.  This  exercise,  thus 
conducted,  becotnes  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  all 
the  processes  of  education.  The  failure  to  appreciate  its  full  power 
and  capabilities,  is  one  main  reason,  we  think,  why  it  is  so  apt  to- 
be  slighted,  and  why  the  attainments  that  are  made  in  it  are  so  un- 
satisfactory. '* Learning  to  read"  is  usually  regarded  as  an  exercise 
appropriate  only  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  where  little  more 

*  By  the  term  sehotlt  hera  and  throagbout  thv  diaeawion,  it  meant  •choob  of  all  jTBdei,  col- 
hgt*  aot  excluded.  The  work  marked  out  it  exiJaoaiTe,  and  it  to  be  B4ja«ted  to  eeeh  frade  of 
■ebool  from  the  jmrnary  upward. 
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than  the  mere  mechanical  utterance  of  the  right  words  is  to  he  ex- 
pected. But  all  the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading  presuppose  a 
culture  and  maturity  of  mind  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
only  in  the  advanced  students  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Good  reading,  embracing,  as  it  does,  clear  and  correct  tones,  distinct 
articulation,  right  pronunciation,  together  with  emphasis  and  modu- 
lation, and  calling  into  exercise  those  higher  mental  actiyities  which 
are  employed  first  in  the  appreciation  and  then  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  another  mind,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  valuable,but  one  of  the  most  highly  intellectual  exercises  of  the 
school.  Add  to  these  requisites  of  good  reading  alone,  the  invita- 
tions it  presents  to  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism ;  the  model  it 
offers  for  the  attempts  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  and  the  valuable 
ideas,  images,  and  impulses  communicated  to  their  minds  if  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  it  will  he  obvious  that  in  order  to  make 
good  readers,  and  to  realize  any  considerable  amount  of  the  total 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  viva  voce  reading,  the  exercise 
ought  to  be  carried  up  through  higher  and  higher  stages  during  the 
whole  course  of  study,  every  accession  of  mental  power  being  more 
than  doubled  in  fniitfuhiess  by  being  applied  to  improvement  in 
reading. 

2.  Conversation. — One  important  part  of  every  class  exercise  is 
what  is  properly  implied  in  the  word  recitation,  the  going  through 
an  assigned  work  by  the  pupil,  methodically,  and  vrithout  interrup- 
tion. Another  equally  important  part  is  a  free  and  informal — 
though  still  methodical — disctission  of  the  topic  in  hand.  Some 
subjects  admit  and  call  for  more  of  this  discursive  instruction  than 
others :  but  all  demand  it  to  some  extent.  Here,  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  pupils  may  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  use  of  language  as  in  society,  and  with  some  advantages.  The 
school  is,  in  itself,  a  small  society :  the  class  is  a  select  society,  a 
social'  clique,  with  something  of  the  same  esprit  de  corps  which  gives 
zest  to  the  interviews  of  its  prototype  in  the  great  world.  As  a 
class,  they  have  a  definite  topic  for  conversation — one  on  which 
they  are  bound  to  have  some  clear  views :  they  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  premeditation.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  that  rambling 
arid  vagueness  which  make  ordinary  conversation  mere  dissipation, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  it  would  tend  to  promote  clears 
ness,  precision,  and  vivacity  in  expression.  There  is  thus  a  two-fold 
benefit  in  keeping  before  the  mind  as  a  prominent  object,  in  these 
exercises,  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  language,  be- 
cause every  attempt  toward  a  clearer  and  happier  expression  of  one's 
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views  of  a  subject^  has  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  make  him 
seek  for  clearer  and  more  satisfiactory  views.    Beside  the  oppor> 
tanity  afforded  for  superintending  the  pupils'  practice  in  the  more 
elementary  requisites  of  good  speaking — ^for  correcting  or  improving 
their  utterance  and  pronunciation — ^there  would  be  frequent  occa- 
sion to  call  forth  those  higher  mental  activities  which  are  concerned 
in  the  logical  and  rhetorical  qualities  of  good  language.     Such 
questions  as  the  following  would  frequently  arise :  Are  you  sure 
that  that  word  expresses  just  what  you  wish  to  say  9    Can  you  not 
set  forth  that  view  a  little  more  clearly  and  pointedly  f    What  would 
you  say  to  a  person  who  should  bring  up  this  objection  to  such  a 
view  9    How  would  you  explain  this  to  a  man  of  good  sense  who 
was  an  untaught  man  and  did  not  understand  technical  terms  and 
scienti^c  reasoning  t    It  might  be  a  thing  for  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mincyi^hether  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  as  an  occasional  exer- 
cise, to  assemble  b  certain  portion  of  the  school  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  conversing  on  some  &miliar  topic  outside  of  the  school 
routine.    For  all  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  such  an  exer- 
cise would  anssirer  the  same  end  as  the  debating  clubs  among  the 
young  men — ^and,  in*  our  judgment,  would  answer  it  much  more 
effectually,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  not  attained  to  con- 
siderable maturity  of  mind. 

There  are,  however,  certain  studies  which  admit,  and,  if  properly 
conducted,  require,  practice  in  the  extemporaneous  use  of  language 
in  circumstances  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  one's  pow- 
eiB  of  speech.     One  class  of  these  studies  may  be  represented  by 

8.  JSistory, — ^If  the  only  thing  aimed  a^  was  freedom  and  expres- 
siveness of  language,  there  could  hardly  be  invented  an  exercise 
more  serviceable  to  this  end  than  a  well-managed*  recitation  in  his- 
tory. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  order  to  secure  this  end— or 
indeed  any  good  end,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed,  much  less  en- 
couraged by  printed  questions,  to  learn  and  repeat  the  exact  words 
of  the  author.  The  exercise  becomes,  in  that  case,  one  of  memory 
merely,  and  a  very  barren  one  in  all  respects.  It  will  be  a  much 
better  exercise  in  history,  and  an  eminently  useful  one  in  language, 
if  the  pupil  be  required  to  make  himself  familiar  with  a  certain 
period  or  chapter,  and  then  be  plied  with  questions  which  will  oblige 
him  to  recombine  the  facts  with  which  he  has  been  furnished,  into  a 
new  narrative,  or  to  draw  new  inferences  from  them,  and  so,  of 
course,  to  use  his  own  language.  The  reason  why  we  select  history 
in  preference  to  all  other  studies  for  this  purpose,  is  because  the 
narrative  style  is  the  basis  of  all  good  style.    To  be  able  even  to 
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tell  a  simple  story  well,  observing  the  due  order  and  relations  of 
events,  passing  naturally  from  one  event  to  its  consequent  in  order 
of  time  and  of  causation,  is  to  have  made  the  best  possible  beginning 
in  that  methodical  arrang^ement  of  our  thoughts  and  choosing  of  onr 
expres^ons  vrhich  is  denominated  style.  And  beudes  this,  the 
copiousness  of  history,  its  capability  of  expansion,  its  su^;estive- 
ness,  and  its  constant  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  affections, 
make  it  the  most  inviting  of  aU  fields  in  which  the  young  mind  can 
be  tempted  to  try  its  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 

4.  Tranalatum, — It  was  a  favorite  argument  of  Dr.  Arnold,  for 
the  use  of  the  classics,  that  every  exercise  in  translation  is  an  exer- 
cise in  English  composition.  And  he  claimed  that  translation 
offered  certain  advantages  for  the  increase  of  one^s  command  of 
words  and  expressions,  such  as  are  afforded  by  no  other  exercise. 
One  is  required  to  reproduce  in  his  own  tongue,  not  merelj^  some 
thought  or  image  in  its  bolder  and  more  general  outlines,  but  the 
very  same  thought  and  image  in  all  their  minute  distinctness  and 
their  most  delicate  shades  of  conception.  This  will  make  it  neces-' 
sary  for  him  to  go  outside  of  the  little  conventional  stock  of  words 
which  he  finds  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  to  drop  the  hackneyed 
turns  of  expression  into  which  his  words  are  apt  to  Ml  even  in  com- 
position, and  to  range  freeTy  abroad  in  search  of  oew  words  and  new 
phrases  adequate  to  the  ever  new  emergencies.  Think,  for  example, 
what  an  admirable  discipline  in  English  would  be  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  Yirgil,  that  most  shamefully  maltreated  of  all  the  school 
classics !  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  run  the  words  together  into  the 
form  of  a  sentence :  but  to  find  English  words  wherewith  to  express 
the  Yii^lian  thoughts:  to  reproduce  in  pure  English  idiom  that 
"  rich  economy  of  expression  :*'  to  be  able  to  look  on  his  picture 
and  then  on  yours,  and  say  you  are  satisfied — ^that  is  a  task  which 
will  compel  you  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  English  in  quest  of 
its  choicest  words  and  expressions,  and  which  will  only  bring  yon  as 
your  highest  reward,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  complete  successY  Such  kn  exercise  soon  becomes 
a  ten-fold  richer  harvesting  in  the  field  of  English  than  if  an  Eng- 
lish instead  of  a  Latin  poet  had  been  chosen  for  study.  The  same 
kind  of  benefit,  though  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a  far  less  degree,  may 
be  secured  by  translation  from  French  or  any  other  modem  language, 
into  our  own  tongue.  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  in  order  to  derive 
this  species  of  benefit  from  translation,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  give  his  version  in  a  mongrel  language  that  couples  English  words 
to  a  foreign  idiom  and  leaves  purity  and  elegance  aU  out  of  the 
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q^uedtioii.  He  should  be  required  to  translate  into  good  English, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  from  his  English  all  the  foreign  smack 
"which  it  is  so  apt  to  have.  Any  tendency  to  loose  translation  can 
l>e  effectually  thwarted  by  faithful  questioning  in  syntax. 

5.  Critical  Bludy  of  the  English  Clasgics. — ^The  argument  in  favor 
of  studying  our  own  best  authors  in  some  such  way  as  we  study  the 
ancient  classics,  Mis  to  receive  the  consideration  due  to  it,  because 
it  is  seldom  brought  forward  except  by  opponents  of  classical 
studies.  But  because  the  most  judicious  friends  of  education  would 
not  consent  to  stibstitute  the  English  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  study  of  the  former  would  not  have  im- 
portant advantages  of  its  own.  And  indeed,  without  making  any 
invidious  allusions  to  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  upon^ 
the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  own  classics  are  so  rarely  studied.  They  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensively read,  we  are  bound  to  suppose,  by  all  whose  reading  ex- 
tends beyond  mere  journalistic  literature,  but  very  rarely  studied 
save  by  a  few  ripe  minds  that  have  found  for  themselves  the  rich  re- 
wards of  such  study.  It  is,  however,  not  the  cursory  reading,  but 
the  close,  and  oft-repeated  criticism  of  the  best  literature,  which 
makes  it  chiefly  valuable  to  the  student,  and  especially  to  the  student 
of  language.  Such  a  study  could  not  /be  carried  very  i&r  in  our 
ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  but  it  might  be  well  begun, 
and  as  was  before  intimated,  the  main  point  would  be  gained  by 
forming  right  habits  of  critical  reading.  It  is  pleasant,  though 
somewhat  tantalizing,  to  imagine  a  class,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  and 
might  be,  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  a  canto  of  the  *'  Faery 
Queen,"  or  of  a  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  unravelling  the  intricate 
beauties  of  the  poetic  structure,  tracing  home  the  allusions,  investi- 
gating the  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  noting  the  new  uses  of 
old  ones,  learning  the  matchless  grace  and  power  of  the  diction  by 
the  bald,  staring  poverty  of  any  thing  we  can  substitute  in  its  place. 
It  will  be  of  great  service  also  to  the  end  we  have  now  in  view  as 
well  as  to  others  still  more  important,  to  commit  to  memory  choice 
'passages  from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse. 

6.  English  Composition. — ^This  exercise  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween reading  and  speaking.  It  gathers  up  the  results  of  reading, 
digests,  assimilates,  and  prepares  them  for  actual  use.  Nothing  con- 
tributes so  much  to  clearness,  precision,  pointedness  and  elegance  in 
language,  as  much  practice  with  the  pen.  Without  this  discipline, 
the  results  of  our  reading  will  in  great  part  be  dissipated  for  want 
of  a  thou^tfnl  and  deliberate  application  of  them  to  some  purpose 
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of  our  own.  It  is  not  by  means  of  phrases  called  from  books  and 
lying  loosely  in  our  memories,  ready  to  be  taken  up  and  repeated, 
that  our  language  is  to  be  enriched  through  our  reading.  We  ought 
rather  to  regard  our  reading  as  making  us  acquainted  with  new 
forces  wiiich  we  must  learn  how  to  appropriate,  and  combine,  and 
adapt  to  our  own  uses :  and  the  process  by  which  this  power  is  best 
acquired  is  writing. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  more  effectually,  English  com- 
position in  the  schools  should  be  more  frequent  and  more  systematic. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  the  most  difficult  and 
irksome  of  all  school  tasks.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  require  a  pupil 
simply  to  ^^  write  a  composition,"  without  giving  him  any  aid  or  direc- 
tion, as  it  would  be  to  send  him  out  at  night  without  book  or  chart 
to  learn  astronomy.  Quintilian  gives  us  an.  amusing*  picture  of  a 
poor  fellow  lying  on  his  back,  looking  wishfully  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  trying  various  physical  incitements  to  thought,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  get  some  start  in  his  *' composition,"  instead  of  going 
about  it  in  what  he  calls  a  "  rational  way,"  that  is,  according  to  some 
method  and  system.  The  ^'  rational  way "  to  accustom  young  per- 
sons to  easy,  natural,  and  accurate  writing,  is  to  let  the  practice  of 
composition  keep  pace  with  their  attainments  in  other  things. 
Their  earliest  attempts  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  careful  writ- 
ing down  of  what  they  could  easily  tell  to  a  comrade  by  word  of 
mouth.  A  composition  with  them  means,  what  they  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read.  It  may  not  be  advisable  at  first  even  to  require  that 
there  be  any  definite  subject,  or  any  close  connection  between  their 
observations.  Let  them  ramble  on  in  a  child's  way,  just  as  if  they 
were  writing  a  letter.  Indeed  writing  letters  is  one  of  the  very  best 
methods  of  beginning  the  practice  of  composition.  By  degrees,  as 
their  knowledge  increases,  and  their  power  of  expression  becomes 
more  and  more  developed,  other  styles  of  writing  will  be  as  easy  to 
them  as  was  this  to  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  prescribe  the  class 
of  subjects  in  which  he  will  have  his  pupils  write,  and  in  doing  so, 
let  him  follow  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
development  of  the  faculties. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  some,  perhaps  with  disapproval,  that  among 
the  means  of  discipline  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  English,  a  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  other  cognate  European  tongues  has  not 
been  included.  This  is  owing  to  no  failure  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  such  ^studies  to  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  master 
of  his  native  tongue  in  all  its  historical,  philological,  and  philosophi- 
cal relations.    But  having  mainly  in  view  the  needs  and  occasions 
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of  practical  life  rather  than  of  scholarly  research,  and  having 
promised  to  show  what  coald  be  done  with  the  ordinary  school 
machinery  which  we  already  have,  we  have  hesitated  to  suggest  the 
introduction  of  these  studies  for  this  purpose  iilone.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  those  who,  for  other  or  for  any  reasons,  are  studying 
Latin,  French,  or  German — especially  the  last — ^there  is  afforded  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  tracing  out  the  derivation,  development, 
and  affinities  of  English  words — an  opportunity  which  a  faithful  in< 
Btructor  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  a  highly  valuable  account 

Cefore  closing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  add  a  single  remark  by  way  of  caution.     While  few  accomplish- 
ments confer  a  greater  charm  tban  correct  and  elegant  speaking, 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  an  affected  precision  and 
modishness  in  one's  style  of  language.     In  a  certain  popular  comedy, 
a  retired  Butler  who  had  married  an  antiquated  School-mistress,  and 
had  in  few  years  found  himself  reduced  from  his  former  ample 
dimensions  to  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  though  he  was  still 
in  his  prime,  calls  together  his  friends  to  assist  in  arranging  the 
temfs  of  a  separation,  bringing  forward  as  the  main  charge  against 
his  spouse,  that  she  was  "  always  taking  him  up  on  his  pronouncia- 
tion."     We  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  destructive  to 
matrimonial  or  any  other  kind  of  comfort,  than  a  perpetual  cavilla- 
Hon  of  this  kind.     Give  us,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  Partington,  or  Mr. 
Sam.  Weller,  for  a  companion  in  conversation,  in  preference  to  a 
pedant  or  a  prude.     It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  with  whom 
we  associate  should  speak  purely  and  correctly,  but  that,  after  all,  is 
a  luxury  which  we  can  dispense  with :  but  a  verbal  coxcomb  who 
displays  his  own  conceit  of  superiority  in  every  word  ?ie  utters,  and 
who,  we  know,  is  sneeringly  criticising  every  word  we  utter,  is  more 
tban  human  nature  can  bear.     The  effort  to  be  correct,  if  apparent, 
robs  correctness  of  all  merit     The  consciousness  of  being  elegant, 
turns  elegance  into  affectation.     Above  all  other  things,  language 
most  be  natural,  spontaneous,  unstudied,  or  else  we  reject  it  as 
spnrioQB. 


I,   ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 


Our  yiews  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  associations  for  edu- 
cational purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  "  Re- 
port on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845."  * 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  iHends  of  Bcbool  improyement,  nattered 
over  a  town,  coanty,  or  the  State  even,  together,  as  often  as  their  convenieDoe 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  acqnatntanoe  with  each  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  onited  effi>rt  in  promoting 
its  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  pnblio  schools  the  same  instm* 
mentality  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  females,  and  es« 
pecially  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  town.  Let  the  mothers  read,  eoDverse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  oonstitntos  a  good  school 4  and 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  neglect  of  the 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  littla 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort ;  and  improvements  in  the 
seats,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  schoolrooms  will  follow.  There 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  love,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfully  and 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  progress  of  society  gen* 
erally. 

Teachers  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even 
a  single  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions, 
or  what  would  in  most  cases  be  better,  of  holding  ^miliar  conversation  together, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instrucUoD 
now  practiced  or  recommended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  aimed  at  by  aa 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at'  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which 
shall  afford  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  bert 
methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob- 
taining the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  great 
topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  conversa- 
tion. The  attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  experience  and  strict- 
ures of  others.  New  advances  in  any  directiop  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.'  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hinti  will  be  followed  out 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided  and 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character — which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity  of  extending  their 
reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expression, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  of  the  profession. 


XL   THE  AMERICAN   EDUCATION   SOCIETY 


BS9T0BI0AL  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  American  Education  Society^  from  the  start,  set  before  itself 
only  one  simple  object — that  of  helping  to  bring  forward,  year  bj 
year,  worthy  and  well-educated  men  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  was  a  most  legitimate  outgrowth  from  that  living  prin- 
oiple,  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  early  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  '*the  priesfs  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  From  the  first,  it  has  had  no 
sympathy  with  partial  and  superficial  courses,  but  has  aimed  steadily 
and  constantly  to  encourage  the  most  thorough  education  known  in 
our  institutions,  that  it  might  perpetuate  in  the  churches  a  succession 
of  ministers  worthy  of  the  early  days.  In  1640,  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  there  was  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  to  every  two  hundred  and  ^ftj  inhabit- 
ants ;  and,  including  the  graduates  of  Oxford  University,  it  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  that  for  every  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  co]o« 
niesj^there  was  a  graduate  of  an  English  University ;  and  nearly  all 
of  these  were  in  the  ministry.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  rare 
ability  and  accomplishment  Some  of  them  were  the  choice  scholars 
of  England.  "  The  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  had  been  head  lec- 
turer and  Dean  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  was  able  to  converse  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  John  Norton,  first  of  Ipswich,  then  of  Boston, 
was  offered  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  So  various  were  the  attain- 
ments of  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  that  he  was  called  the 
Universal  Scholar.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  the  Light  of  the 
Western  Churches^  had  been  advanced  to  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Thacher,  of  Weymouth,  composed  a  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Charles  Chauncy,  afterward  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  Greek 
Professor  for  some  time  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Many  others 
were  signal  examples  of  scholarship  and  genius." 

It  was  among  such  men  as  these  that  the  idea  and  plan  of  the 
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first  New  England  College  were  conceived.  In  one  of  tbe  old  re- 
cords of  those  early  days,  we  find  the  following  clear  and  beantiful 
statement  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings :  ^^  After  God  had  carried 
us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  Jiad  builded  our  houses,  provided 
necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God's 
worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was,  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate 
it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
after  our  present  ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust."  Let  this  be  read  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said  before  and  we  can  see  the  fullness  of 
its  meaning.  The  "  present  ministry  ^  here  .spoken  of,  was  made  up 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  come  out  in  such  numbers  from  the 
Old  World  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  infant  colonies.  But  a  sup- 
ply of  such  men  from  foreign  parts,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  colonies,  could  not  long  be  hoped  for.  Edu- 
cated men  must  be  raised  up  on  these  shores.  And  so  Harvard 
College  was  founded  in  1638,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1642: 

Go  forward,  now,  somfe  sixty  years,  to  the  year  1696,  and  Cotton 
Mather,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnalia,  has  given  us  the  exact  con- 
dition of  things  at  this  point  of  time.  There  were  then  in  the  New 
England  colonies  129  churches,  in  which  were  laboring  116  ministers, 
and  of  these,  107  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  old  order 
of  things  has  passed  away.  The  old  ministers  who  came  out  in  such 
numbers  from  England  are  sleeping  in  the  dust. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  shown  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
college  so  early  are  fully  justified.  In  1698,  Harvard  College  had 
graduated  419  men,  and,  of  these,  218  had  entered  the  ministerial 
profession,  though  many  of  them  in  the  meantime  had  passed  away 
by  death. 

In  1700,  Yale  College  started,  and  the  work  of  liberal  education 
in  New  England  was  intrusted  to  these  two  institutions  alone  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth  and  Williams  Colleges  were  added  to  the  list  The  year 
1800  finds  five  colleges  in  operation  in  New  England.  Three  more — 
Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  and  Bowdoin — were  added  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have  followed, 
until  our  present  number  is  fourteen. 

Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  all  these  colleges,  and  especially  the 
earlier  ones,  were  originated  with  the  main  idea  of  producing  Chris- 
tian ministers.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  the  fact,  it  mnrt 
be  confessed,  is  even  so.    More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
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College  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  entered  the  minis- 
try. More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  fifty  years  from  its 
foundation,  followed  in  the  same  path. 

In  the  funds  raised,  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted, 
prominent  reference  was  always  had  to  ministerial  education.  But 
beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  narrow  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  institutions.  Their  doors  stood  open  to  all  comers ;  and  so 
broad  and  catholic  was  the  culture  therein  furnished,  that  young 
men,  whatever  path  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves  in  life, 
might  find  here  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  general  knowledge. 

With  such  thought  and  care  as  were  thus  taken,  and  with  the 
fadlities  thus  afforded,  the  production  of  ministers  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  rapid  enough,  so  long  as  the  population  of  this  country  was 
found  almost  entirely  along  the  Atlantic  •  shore.  But  the  opening 
part  of  the  present  century  was  destined  to  witness  a  great  change 
in  this  respect  The  broad  fields  of  the  West  began  to  open 
upon  the  sight  From  the  compact  mass  of  Eastern  population, 
streams  of  emigration  began  to  move  off  in  various  directions  into 
these  new  territories,  and  Christian  societv  was  to  form  and  take 
shape  under  the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  Coincident  with  this 
movement,  arose  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  world  by  sending  out 
fi^m  Christian  lands  living  preachers  and  teachers  to  instruct  igno- 
rant and  benighted  nations.  To  meet  these  changes  in  our  American 
population,  and  to  provide  laborers  for  these  foreign  entei-prises,  it 
was  seen  and  felt  by  reflecting  Christian  men  that  something  must 
be  done  to  give  a  new  ahd  enlarged  impulse  in  the  work  of  producing 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  seats  of  learning  were  along  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  of  these,  the  colleges  of  New  England  were  most  promi- 
nent. And  yet  working  in  their  normal  way,  and  under  such  influ- 
ences and  incentives  as  had  heretofore  operated,  it  could  not  be  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  the  new  call  which  was  now  coming  upon 
them.  And  it  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  look  upon  the 
following  table,  which  shows  what  our  New  England  colleges  have 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  ministers,  from  the  date  of  the  flrst 
founding  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  year  1820,  arranged  in  pe- 
riods of  ten  years.  We  stop  at  this  last  date  for  the  present,  because 
from  1820  until  the  present  time,  we  have  the  results  of  the  new  im- 
pulse, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly.  We 
give,  in  this  table,  the  results  of  the  activity  of  all  the  New  England 
colleges  in  this  line,  adding  the  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  enter  the 

list 
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From  1640—1660 

22 
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"     1650—1660 

37 

u 

"     1660—1670 

31 

ti 

"     1670—1680 

28 
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*«     1680—1690 

85 

(( 

"     1690—1700 

n 

u 

"     1700—1710 

95 

M 

"     1710—1720 

99 

« 

"     1730—1730 

195 

U 

From  1730—1740 195 

1740—1750 176 

1750—1760 178 

1760—1770 224 

1770—1780 219 

1780—1790 264 

1790—1800 ?10 

1800—1810 .\..427 

1810—1820 635 

In  the  last  ten  jean  thus  named,  we  begin  to  perceiye  the  decid- 
edly upward  tendency  springing  from  the  new  int^iest  and  attention 
which  this  subject  had  awjakened  in  the  public  mind.  The  Education 
Society  was  organized  in  the  year  1815,  and  by  the  year  1820,  the 
results  begin  to  make  themselves  distinctly  manifest.  The  leap  from 
the  previous  number  is  decidedly  larger  than  will  be  found  anywhere 
else  along  the  line. 

It  may  be  well  to  eom^dete  this  tabular  view  of  the  New  England 
colleges  at  this  point,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  near  together, 
and  may  meet  the  eye  at  one  glance : 

Ifinbten. 

From  1820— 1830 ..J 965 

«     1830—1840 li;77 

"     1840—1850 1000  nearly. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  reckoning  down  for  another  period  of 
ten  years,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  several  years  must  elapse 
before  the  graduates  of  any  college  come  to  be  fully  and  correctly  re- 
ported, as  to  thdr  profesdon^  in  the  Triennial  catalogues.  But  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  say,  that  from  the  year  1820  to  1860,  more  ministers 
were  produced  from  the  New  England  colleges  than  hr  the  whole 
period  of  180  years,  (reckoning  from  the  founding  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,) which  had  preceded.  And  beside,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
number  of  colleges  had  come  into  existence  through  all  the  fields  of 
the  West,  which  were  busy  in  the  same  department  of  education. 

We  come  now  more  distinctly  to  the  formation  of  the  Education 
Society.  Its  founders,  when  they  b^an  their  work, 'had  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  originating  a  thoroughly  new  institution. 
They  could  go  nowhere  for  a  model.  Just  as  the  first  American  col- 
lege had  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  formation,  unlike,  in 
many  important  rejects,  any  thing  that  had  gone  before  in  the  Old 
World,  so  this  society  must  be  formed  as  a  new  thing,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  which  could  be  brought'  to  bear  upon  it 
Education  by  charity  was  not  a  new  thing.  All  the  old  universities 
of  Europe  have  their  funds  and  their  foundations  to  help  in  the  way 
of  education.  All  of  our  colleges  partake  lai^ely  of  the  same  ele- 
ment.    Our  common  school  system  has  the  same  foundation.     But 
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Inre  was  something  designed  to  supplement  all  this,  and  to  add  a 
Bew  and  powerful  etimalus  additional  to  what  had  been  given  before. 

The  fint  regular  meeting  looking  to  this  organisation  was  held  in 
the  vestry  of  Park  street  Church,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  July  20, 1815. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  a  circular  letter,  signed  and  sent  forth  by 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Codman,  Rev.  Joshua  Hunt- 
ington, Deacon  John  £.  Tyler,  Mr.  Pliny  Cutler,  Mr.  Richard  Pierce 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Minor.  This  was  the  first  r^^lar  meeting ;  but  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work,  far  and  wide,  looking  in  this  direction  for 
some  time  previous.  It  happens  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  that  there  are  numy  claimants  for  the  honor  of  first 
suggesting  such  an  organization.  Local  combinations  and  orgaso- 
aations  were  taking  place  at  several  scattered  points  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  settle  the  question,  where 
the  first  combined  efibrt  was  made  in  this  direction.  A  society  of 
ladies  already  existed  in  Boston,  formed  the  previous  Spring,  and 
called  ^  The  Educational  Society  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,'*  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  first.  A  wide-spread  conviction 
was  growing  in  the  Christian  mind  of  New  England  that  something 
more  must  be  done  in  this  line,  and  this  conviction  gave  rise  to  many 
local  movements. 

This  meeting,  called  July  20th,  1816,  after  conference,  was  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  the  same  place,  August  29th,  of  the  same  year, 
at  which  time  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  society  formed ; 
but  the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  till  February  26th,  for  the 
choice  of  officers.  At  this  meeting  a  sermon  was  preached  and  a 
coUeotion  taken.  On  the  following  year  application  was  made  for  a 
oharter,  and  the  society  was  incorporated  December  4th,  1816,  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  name,  ^  The  American 
Society  for  Educating  Pious  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry."  This 
name  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  changed  by  the  Legislature, 
January  Slst,  1820,  to  ^^  The  American  Education  Society,"  which 
name  it  still  bears. 

The  society,  being  thus  organized  and  chartered  in  Boston,  became 
a  nucleus,  about  which  all  little  organizations  of  this  kind,  already 
existing  or  having  a  tendency  to  exist,  naturally  gathered.  Its 
agency,  too,  was  soon  very  manifest  in  starting  into  life  many  local 
societies  in  different  parts  of  New  England  and  the  land,  which  be- 
came auxiliary  to  this.  We  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from  the 
twenty-third  annual  report  (for  the  year  1839,)  which  report  contains 
a  most  extended  summary  of  all  that  had  gone  before  : 

"^  County  auxiliaries  were  established  in  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Berkshire,  in  1816  and  1817.    The  Auxiliary  Education  Society 
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of  the  Young  Men  of  Boston  was  formed  in  1818;  and  the  Female  - 
Education  Society  for  Boston  and  Vicinity  about  the  same  time.  As 
early  as  this,  Auxiliary  Education  Societies  had  been  formed  in 
Georgria  and  South  Carolina  both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  societj 
styled  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  that  State  before  April,  1819.  Previously  to  September, 
1819,  an  Education  Society  was  formed  for  the  State  of  Connecticut^ 
and  it  early  voted  to  become  a  branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  but  the  connection  was  not  fully  consummated  till  1826. 
June  29, 1819,  a  Branch  Society  was  formed  in  Vermont,  directly 
connected  with  the  parent  institution.  A  Branch  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Hampshire,  September,  1826.  July  11,  1827,  the 
Branch  Societies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were,  by 
vote,  formally  recognized  as  Branches." 

"October  28,  1818,  a  Society  was  formed,  called  the  Education 
Sodety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  embracing 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1820, 
it  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society ;  but  it  never 
became  a  branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  till  May,  1827." 

After  the  union  of  this  Presbyterian  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,"  the  or- 
ganization became  a  truly  national  one,  and  had  its  affiliations  with 
every  part  of  the  land.  The  first  break  in  this  extended  arrangement 
occurred  when  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  place ; 
and  the  major  part,  known  among  us  as  the  "  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church,"  formed  its  own  "  Board  of  Education,"  and  ceased 
from  this  general  cooperation.  The  other  part,  called  the  "New 
School  Presbyterian  Church,"  still  retained  its  old  conn^tion  with  the 
American  Education  Society.  That  which  had  been  called  the  **Presby- 
terian  Branch,"  (fee,  in  1837,  took  the  name  of  the  '*  Central  American 
Society,"  and  was  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  branches  of 
itself  in  Philadelphia,  Western  New  York,  and  other  places.  In  this 
shape  matters  stood  until  recently.  Within  a  few  years,  without  any 
formal  act  of  separation,  the  New  School  Presbyterians  have  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  this  cooperation,  and  now  have  their  own  educa- 
tion committee,  and  carry  on  this  department  of  benevolent  effort  in 
their  own  way  ;  so  that  the  American  Education  Society  has  come  to 
be  essentially  what  it  was  in  its  early  days — ^the  property  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  though  it  still  affords  aid  with  the  same 
catholic  spirit  which  has  always  marked  its  proceedings  to  Presby- 
terians, and  to  some  extent  also  to  Baptists,  Free- Will  Baptists,  and 
MethodistB. 
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It  lias  been  already  remarked  that  this  society  in  its  origin  was  an 
experiment  There  was  no  model  to  copy  after,  no  old  experience  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  changes  in  the 
forms  and  methods  of  procedure  should  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  experience  has  been  acquired.  We  wish  briefly  to  indi- 
cate some  of  these  modifications,  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
realize  more  fiiUy  and  adequately  what  the  friends  of  the  society  have 
all  along  been  seeking  after. 

And  first,  we  will  notice  the  different  rules  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  the  young  men.  When  the  society 
was  first  started,  for  a  few  years,  the  usage  was  to  appropriate  to  each 
young  man  what  was  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  condition  of  one  man  might  be  quite  unlike  that  of 
anotherin  respect  to  need,  and  in  respect  also  to  facilities  for  helping 
himself.  And  so,  for  a  time,  the  appropriation  was  a  variable  quan- 
tity. But,  after  a  little  experience,  this  method  was  found  not  to 
work  well.  It  involved  an  endless  amount  of  examination  and  care, 
and  would  be  partial  and  defective  after  all.  While  this  rule  pre- 
vailed, the  money  was  given,  not  loaned.  The  next  step  was  to  make 
the  sura,  a  definite  one  to  all  the  students  alike,  and  still  if,  was  a 
gratuity.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  try  the  loaning  system.  In 
October,  1820,  the  system  of  loans  was  commenced;  and,  in  this 
first  shape,  half  of  the  money  was  a  gratuity  and  half  a  loan,  for 
which  the  student  gave  his^ote.  In  1 826,  the  rule  was  again  changed, 
and  the  whole  was  made  a  loan,  and  was  payable  by  installments  in 
one,  two,  and  three  years  after  the  young  man  should  come  into  the 
ministry.  The  rule  was  again  altered  in  1836,  by  which  the  time  of 
payment  was  extended  to  five  years,  and  a  discount  of  twelve  per 
cent  per  annum  should  be  made,  if  the  money  was  paid  back  within 
the  five  years ;  but,  if  not,  then  the  whole  was  to  be  paid.  By  this 
rule,  a  debt  of  $100,  if  paid  in  the  first  year  after  the  young  man  en- 
tered the  ministry,  could  be  paid  with  $40.  If  paid  during  the  fifth 
year,  the  sum  required  would  be  $88.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years,  the  whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  with  interest  from  that  time. 
But  in  1842,  the  loaning  system  was  abandoned  as  a  requirement — 
that  is,  the  money  was  given  as  a  gratuity,  uiiless  the  student  pre- 
ferred to  take  it  as  a  loan.  Now  and  then  some  one  prefers  the  loan, 
but  almost  all  receive  the  appropriation  as  a  gratuity.  This  last 
method  has  prevfuled  now  for  twenty-two  years,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  abandon  it.  It  was  found  by  long  experience,  that  young 
men  coming  into  the  ministry  in  this  way  were  poorly  prepared  to 
pay  this  debt.    In  almocA  all  cases,  other  debts  to  some  extent  had 
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been  ioeurred,  whieh  must  first  be  paid,  tlie  salaries  were  Bmafl,  a 
young  family  perhaps  to  be  provided  for,  so  tliat  this  debt  to  the  Ed- 
Qcation  Society  was  a  burden  that  tired  the  spirit  and  hindered  the 
man's  usefulness.  The  directors  of  the  society  will  not,  therefore,  be 
likely  ever  to  return  to  it. 

Another  series  of  modifications,  which  have  taken  place  from  thne  to 
time  during  the  long  history  of  the  society,  has  refsrence  to  the  sdiolar- 
ship  and  standing  of  the  young  men  at  the  time  they  are  received  upon 
its  Hst  During  the  early  years  of  the  society,  and  indeed  np  to  the 
year  1841,  young  men,  in  order  to  receive  of  its  funds,  must  have 
pursued  classical  studies  for  six  manthi  In  the  above-mentioned 
year,  the  rule  was  altered  to  twdve  mon4h».  In  the  year  following 
1842,  the  rule  was  again  altered,  and  the  candidate  was  required  to 
be  ready  to  enter  college  before  he  could  receive  this  aid,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  Academies  where  a  three  years  course  existed,  pre- 
paratory to  college,  the  student  might  receive  aid  in  the  thM  year. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  that  general  aim  of  the  society  noticed 
in  the  outset,  by  which  it  has  always  favored  the  most  thorough  edu- 
cation known  in  our  institutions.  This  rule  was  continued  in  this 
form  until  some  two  years  since,  and  was  abandoned  at  last,  not  be- 
cause it  was  not  regarded  as  a  good  one  in  itself^  but  because  of  a 
practical  diflScuky  in  working  iu  Some  academies  had  a  kind  of 
three  years'  course,  and  still  were  not  the  schools  contemplated  in 
the  rule. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  student  must  effect  an  honorable  en- 
trance into  some  regular  college  before  he  can  receive  the  funds  of 
the  society ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end  oi  his  theological  oourse, 
he  can  receive  aid.  The  later  usi^  of  the  society,  demanding  this 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  for  admission  to  its  list,  has  been  found 
safe  and  advantageous,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  society.  If  the  young  man  has  no  genius  for  scholarship,  the  foet 
is  discovered  by  others  and  discovered  by  himself  before  he  has  occa- 
sion to  make  application  to  the  society  for  aid. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  suitable  that  something  should  he 
said  of  the  general  character  of  these  men,  regarded  as  scholars.  We 
have  found,  by  frequefit  experience,  that  very  many  persons  have,  on 
^is  point,  an  exceedingly  foise  impression.  And  this  mistaken  no- 
tion is  quite  as  common  with  educated  men  as  with  any  others,  and 
comes  apparently  in  this  way.  In  their  college  days,  they  remember 
among  their  fellow-stadents,  one  or  two  men,  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  plain,  honest,  good,  but  regarded  as  scholars,  coarse,  slow  and 
blundering.    They  remember  them  as  Education  Society  stttdeata. 
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And  witlHrat  mueh  tbovght  or  eare  tbej  fidl  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding them  as  the  type  of  men  aided  bj  this  society.  The  first 
scholar  in  their  own  dass,  not  unlikely,  may  also  have  been  an  Edu- 
cation Society  student;  but  they  did  not  know  the  fiict,  or  if  they 
did,  it  was  easily  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is 
not  a  mere  impression  or  matter  of  private  opinion.  The  fiilse  idea 
above  referred  to  has  been  so  current  ibr  a  long  Ume  among  certain 
classes  of  men,  that  in  the  year  1849,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  sent  out  a  ciroulaf  to  the  officers  of  colleges  throughout 
the  land,  where  these  young  men  had  been  pursuing  their  studies, 
asking  a  statement  from  them  on  this  very  point.  Many  answera 
were  received,  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  standing  which  these 
men  had  sustained  as  scholars.  In  general,  however,  the  statements 
were  not  definite  enough  to  be  here  quoted  as  final  and  satisfactory 
authority.  But  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  went  into  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject^  as  connected  with  that  iDStitu- 
tion ;  and  below  we  give  his  tesdmony.  His  first  letter  was  written 
April  20th,  1850,  and  is  as  follows: 

'*  Dbas  Sim : — ^I  at  down  to  siMwer  yonr  letter  by  saying,  that  if  yoa  will  re- 
mind me  of  it  aboat  the  20th  of  May,  I  will  prepare  yon  tome  statistics  which  may 
serve  your  oanse.    Meanwhile,  let  me  give  yon  the  results  of  a  brief  experience. 

I  have  811  claases  in  view. 

In  the  fin*  were  aix  beneficisriea,  o^  whom  Ibar  were  appointees,  and  two  were 

not. 

In  the  next  were  two,  both  of  whom  were  appointees,  and  one  of  them  the 
third  scholar. 

In  the  third  class  there  were  nine  beneficiaries,  of  whom  eight  received  ap- 
pointments at  commencement,  and  three  of  them  were  among  the  principal 
scholars. 

In  the  fonth  class  there  are  six  benefioiaries,  all  of  whom  are  appointees.  And 
besides  these,  there  have  been  two  others ;  one,  an  excellent  scholar,  died ;  and 
another  was  dropped  from  the  list  by  advice  of  the  committee  here  for  poor 
scholarship. 

In  the  next  dass  there  tfre  four  beneficiaries,  all  of  whom  are  appointees. 

In  the  sixth  there  are  four,  of  whom,  two,  St  least,  rank  among  the  best 
scholarB."    ♦  ♦ 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  usi^  of  the 
college  at  that  time,  a  man  must  have  been  in  the  first  third  of  his 
class  to  receive  any  appointment  at  all,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
very  far  these  men  rise  above  the  average  scholarship  of  the  college. 

Subsequently,  the  second  letter  was  furnished,  which  goes  over  the 
entire  history  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Society,  as  connected  with 
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that  one  institution.    We  give  the  whole  result  of  ibis  examination 
in  a  brief  summary : 

Benefioiariea  graduated  at* Yale  Goltege,  from  1817  to  1846  indtniye...  .249 
Had  such  a  rank  in  their  olaas  as  to  receive  honors 157 

To  bring  these  men  down  to  ihe  average,  only  83  should  have  re- 
ceived appointments.  All  will  agree  that  facts  like  these,  prepared 
by  a  man  so  exact,  and  himself  so  ripe  and  elegant  a  scholar,  are  worth 
far  more  than  loose  and  general  impressions.  We  could  wish  that 
all  who  received  the  circular  had  answered  in  the  same  carefnl  and 
statistical  way,  for  we  should  then  have  a  vast  collection  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  conclusions.  Whether  the  colleges  generally  could 
show  so  good  a  record  as  pertaining  to  this  subject,  we  can  not  say  ; 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  statistics  drawn  from  other  college 
should  not  be  of  essentially  the  same  stamp. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  record  above  given  goes  bade 
to  the  early  years  of  the  society's  existence  and  takes  in  all  that  was 
crude  and  imperfect  in  its  first  experiences.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
all  its  rules  and  arrangements  have  been  fitted  to  secure  a  mudi 
higher  average  result,  as  pertains  to  mere  scholarship,  than  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  history.  It  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  the 
blunders  of  some  one  awkward  man,  who  was  assisted  by  this  society. 
But  one  bird  does  not  make  a  flock.  The  actual  result,  which  comes 
from  an  examination  of  this  whole  work,  is  essentially  what  we  might 
expect  it  to  be.  Take  five  thousand  and  more  young  men,  drawn  out 
largely  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  from  the  sturdy 
middle  dass,  with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  why  should  they  not  show 
well  ?  Where  shall  we  go  to  find  a  better  stock  ?  If  it  were  per- 
mitted, without  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  simply  to  mention  the 
names  of  men  living  and  d.ead,  who  received  this  assistance  in  their 
education,  we  need  not  argue  the  point.  The  list  of  names  which  we 
could  furnish  forth  from  the  records  of  the  society  would  of  itself  be 
ample  to  silence  all  cavil. 

We 'have  spoken  of  these  men  as  coming  from  the  middle  class  of 
our  American  society.  The  words  "  poor,"  **  student  of  charity,"  "  ben- 
eficiaries," (fee,  as  applied  to  them,  often  mislead  the  mind.  These 
young  men  do  not  come,  as  a  general  rule,  from  homes  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  They  come  from  the  substanUal  laboring  classes. 
They  are  poor,  not  in  reference  to  the  means  gf  an  ordinary 
jtnd  comfortable  livelihood,  but  poor  in  reference  to  an  enterprise  re* 
quiring  the  time  and  expense  of  a  public  education.  They  start  firom 
the  same  general  condition  of  life  ^s  enterprising  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  in  e^ry  department  of  activity;  only 
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frorn  tlie  object  which  they  set  before  themselves,  they  have  to  spend 
the  years  of  early  manhood  as  consumers  rather  than  producers.  And 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  poor.  What,  then,  should  hinder 
these  men — ^picked  men  we  might  call  them,  since  they  are  driven  on 
by  a  law  of  inward  propulsion,  and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  to 
8eek  a  public  education — what  should  hinder  them  from  becoming 
first-class  scholars,  and  rising  to  istations  of  commanding  usefulness  ? 
Nothing  certainly  has  hindered  them  firom  doing  so,  as  we  could 
easily  show  by  calling  names. 

The  gross  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  American  Education 
Society  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes,  from  its  foundation  in  1815  tQ 
May  Isty  1663,  is  $1,516,016.  This  includes  what  has  come  by  do- 
nations of  churches  and  individuals,  by  legacies,  by  refunded  loans, 
and  by  income  from  permanent  funds. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  society  is  now  $81,000.  The  main  part 
of  this  was  raised  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  from  time  ta 
time  augmented.  The  largest  amount  of  general  funds  received 
during  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  for  the  year 
ending  May  1st,  1835.  The  receipts  for  that  year  were  $83,062. 
This  was  just  before  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  when 
the  society  embraced  the  whole  land. 

The  practical  management  of  the  society  is  by  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  including  the  president  and  vice-president,  who  areex-officio 
members  of  the  board.  The  business  is  principally  transacted  in  four 
quarterly  meetings,  held  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  thpngh  special  meetings  are  occasionally  called,  as 
exigencies  may  require.  At  these  regular  quarterly  meetings,  the 
applications  of  students  are  brought  before  the  board,  through  the 
agency  of  committees  existing  at  the  colleges  or  theological  schools, 
where  the  young  men  are  pursuing  their  education,  and  each  quarterly 
appropriation  is  made  by  a  vote  at  the  time.  For  all  the  cases  where 
everything  is  clear  and  regular,  the  appropriations  are  voted  in  the 
mass.  But  all  doubtful  or  exceptional  cases  are  considered  separately 
and  are  decided  on  their  merits. 

What  may  be  called  the  usual  appropriation,  taking  the  whole 
history  of  the  society  at  one  view,  is  $80  a  year,  or  $20  a  quarter. 
But  sometimes  the  appropriation  has  been  made  to  vary  from  this  by 
choice,  and  sometimes  by  necessity.  Of  late,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $100  a  year,  or  $25  a  quarter,  and 
the  last  Uiree  or  four  appropriations  have  been  made  on  this  basis. 

The  first  president  of  the  society  was  His  Honor,  Lieut.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Phillips^  elected  December  7thf  1815,  and  holding  office  until 
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his  death  in  1826.  He  wae  succeeded  by  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  wbo 
remained  in  office  until  1848.  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  was  bis 
successor,  but  retained  tbe  place  only  a  single  year,  resigning  through 
failing  health.  Hon.  Lewis  Strong  was  then  preaident  until  1860, 
when  resigning^  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  was  dioseB,  And  held  oflSee 
until  his  death  in  1861.  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  choeen  to 
fill  his  place,  and  now  holds  the  oflks^ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  soeiely,  there  was  no  otiiee  of  secretary, 
such  as  now  exists.  This  place  was  created  in  1826^  and  Rev.  Eiias 
ComeHuB  appointed  to  fill  it  His  services  inr  behalf  of  the  society 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  resigned  in  18^  to  take  the  office 
of  Secretary  in  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  but  soon  after  died. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  EducBtion  Society  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell,  wbo  held  the  oflSce  until  1841.  The  next  sec- 
retary was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  who  remained  in  office  till  1850. 
In  1851,  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox  was  chosen  the  office,  and  still  re- 
tains it  The  whole  number  of  young  men  who  have  received  assist- 
ance from  the  funds  of  the 'society  from  its  foundation,  raciudingthoae 
now  passing  through  their  course  of  education,  is  5,160.  The  period 
when  the  society  had  its  largest  number  was  from  1885-40.  In  some 
of  these  years  the  number  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  All  parts  of  the 
land  then  combined  to  swell  the  numbers^  The  change  of  rule  in 
1842,  by  which  students  were  not  reoehred  in  the  earlier  departments 
of  preparatory  study,  of  itself  would  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
number  very  considerably.  The  separation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  acted  also  in  the  same  direction.  And  besides,  about  the 
year  1840,  there  was  a  decided  reaction  in  this  movement.  Many 
felt  that  the  society  was  working  too  fast  There  was  also  a  serious 
financial  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  so  that  from  1840  to  1845 
there  was  a  marked  declioe  in  the  operations  of  the  society.  From 
that  time  until  the  present,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  healthy 
growth.  Leaving  out  what  still  remained  of  the  Presbyterian  branch, 
tmd  which  was  working  in  a  somewhat  broken  way,  in  alliance  with 
the  parent  society — leaving  this  out  of  view,  and  confining  ourselves 
simply  to  the  work  of  the  society  in  Boston,  and  the  following  table 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  aided,  year  by  year,  since  1844 : 

For  tbe  year  ending  AprSl  30,  1844,  tbe  beneficiaries  numbered      230 
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Foi^tbe  year  endiof  April  30,  1853,  the  beneBoiariM  nambered  806 

«     "  1854,     "  "  ..  297 

«    "  1855,     «  «  ..  328 

«*     "  1856,     «  "  ..  30d 

«     "  1857,     "  "  ..  332 

«     "  1858,     «  «  ..  845 

« «  1859,     "  «  ..  844 

"     «  1860,     "  "  ..  372 

*     "  1861,  ......  «  «  ..  370 

«     «  1862,     «  **  ..  324 

«     «  1863,     "  "  ..  267 

The  number  for  the  year  about  to  doee  wfll  be  Boteewhat  less 
than  the  kst  This  dropping  down  since  1861  is  due  entirely  to  the 
war,  which  abeorbe  so  largely  the  young  men  of  the  land.  It  affects 
this  work  in  a  somewhat  larger  degree  than  it  affects  the  colleges,  both 
because  the  average  age  of  the  young  men  on  our  list  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  average  age  of  students  generally,  and  because  these 
men  would  be  more  likely,  from  their  principles,  to  enter  the  army 
than  the  average  of  students.  The  New  England  coHeges,  taken  in 
the  mass,  have  fallen  down  since  1861  from  2,850  undergraduate 
students  to  about  2,300 — a  little  less  than  one-fifth  ;  while  the  num- 
ber on  the  list  of  this  societv  has  fallen  about  one-third. 

Of  the  whole  number  aided  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  we 
have  not  the  means  at  hand  for  determining,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  how  many  have  passed  away  by  death.  Those  who  sur- 
vive are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  Not  far  from  one- 
third  of  the  Congpregational  ministry  of  New  England  is  composed  of 
this  class ;  and,  throughout  the  Middle  States,  and  through  all  the 
fields  of  the  West,  as  well  as  on  distant  missionary  ground,  these  men 
are  very  thickly  scattered. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  operations  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  Much  more  might  with  propriety  be 
said,  but  this  may  suffice  to  give  some  distinct  idea  of  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  to  show  the  results  of  its  activity. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  article,  it  is  suita- 
ble that  we  should  add  the  results  which  have  been  secured  by  other 
organizations  in  this  land,  acting  in  the  same  general  department, 
and  with  similar  rules  and  methods. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  ^^  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,^ 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  ^*  Education  Society"  in  1819. 
In  1825  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present.  For  several  years 
it  was  connected  with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  its 
affairs  were  involved,  so  that  for  this  period,  the  money  received  and 
the  young  meu  aided,  have  already  been  included  in  the  record  already 
made.    This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  continue  foi  a  long  time. 
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The  8um  total  of  money  received  by  the  Board  up  to  May  1st,  1868, 
18  $1,469,032,  and  the  whole  number  of  men  aided  is  3,202. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  has 
taken  separate  action  upon  this  subject,  and  Imve  their  own  "•  Com- 
mittee on  Education."  Their  operations  have  not  as  yet  been  long 
enough  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  foregoing  summary. 

The  only  other  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  land  known  to  the 
writer  is  the  "  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,"  the  sum  total  of 
whose  work  has  been  comparatively  small 
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BETA  BATES  EDWARDS. 

Professor  Beta  Bates  Edwabds,  Assiatant  Secretftry  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  editor  of  the  American  Quarteriy  Register,  from  1828  to 
1842  the  organ  of  the  society,  was  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1802 ;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Hadley,  and,  with  the  Rev. 
Moees  Hallock,  of  Plainfleld;  entered  Williams  College  in  1820,  and  followed 
President  Moore  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.     In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  year's  course,  repaired  to  Amherst  to  a  tutorship  in 
the  college,  where  he  remained  two  years.    In  1828,  he  returned  to  Ajidoyer  to 
TQBome  his  theological  studies,  and  become  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Education  Society.    In  this  relation,  his  chief  labor  was  to  edit  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  which,  under  his  able  and  enthusiastic  management,  became 
a  storehouse  of  educational  statistics,  biography,  and  history.    Prof  Parks,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Prof.  E.,  remarks: 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  was  established  in  182t,  and  called  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Ainerican  Education  Society.  In  1829,  it  received  the 
name  of  the  Quarterly  Reg^ter  and  Journal  of  the  Ainerican  Education  Society. 
In  1830,  its  title  became  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety. From  1831  it  was  called  the  American  Quarterly  Register.  Rev.  Elias 
Cornelius  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  editing  the  first  and  sepond  vol- 
umes, Rev.  Dr.  Coggswell  in  editing  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelflh,  and  thirteenth 
volumes,  and  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  volume.  Al- 
though a  similar  periodical  had  been  proposed  as  early  as  1817,  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  EHiphalet  Peafson  and  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  had  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its 
publication,  yet  the  actual  plan  of  the  Register,  in  its  most  important  features, 
was  formed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  also 
his.  **  He  brought  to  it,"  said  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,* 
"  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  a  perfection  of  taste,  and  a  skill  for  historical'  investi- 
gation rarely  to  be  found  combined  in  one  so  young."  He  designed  to  make  it 
a  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  present  and  future  generationa  It  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  statistical  inquiries  in  our  land.  It  contains  indispensable  materials 
for  our  future  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  elaborate  descriptions  and  tabular 
views  of  the  academies,  colleges,  professional  schools,  public  libraries,  eleemosy- 
nary associations  in  this  countiy  and  in  Europe ;  those  historical  and  chrono- 
k>gical  narratives  of  parishes,  states,  kingdoms,  sects,  eminent  men,  philanthropic 
schemes ;  those  calm  and  trustworthy  notices  of  our  current  hterature ;  those 
choice  selections  and  chaste  essays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prepared  by  him- 
seli^  or  at  his  suggestion,  or  revised  by  his  discriminating  eye.  In  his  superin- 
tendence of  those  fourteen,  and  more  especially  of  the  first  ten  octavo  volumes, 
80  much  more  usefhl  to  others  than  the  care  of  them  could  have  been  to  himself, 
he  had  melancholy  occasion  to  say,  Aliia  in  serviendo  canaumor. 

While  making  his  tours  of  observation  among  our  colleges  and  theological 
schools,  Mr.  Edwards  became  satisfied  that  more  effort  must  be  made  for  the 
moral  and  mental  culture  of  our  pastors,  as  well  as  ministerial  candidates.  He 
desired  to  foster  the  continued  interest  of  our  clergy  in  all  good  learning,  by 
opening  an  avenue  through  which  they  might  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
the  world.  It  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  their  hidden  energies, 
that  he  established  in  July,  1838,  the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  In  sus- 
taining this  work,  he  encountered  difficulties  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by 
no  one  who  has  not  himself  started  a  periodical  He  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States,  in  order  to  converse 
personally  with  the  ablest  writers  of  the  land,  and  secure  their  cooperation  in 
his  new  enterprise.  He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Observer,  and  then 
united  it  with  the  Biblical  Repository,  which  had  been  during  the  four  preced- 

*  See  tbeir  Tlitrtj-eixth  Annual  Report,  p.  ft. 
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ing  years  conducted  bj  Professor  Robinson,  at  Andoyer.  He  remained  sola 
editor  of  these  combined  periodicals,  from  January,  1^34,  to  January,  1 838.  The 
American  Biblical  Repository  was  the  name  given  to  this  work  from  1831  to 
1861.  Six  years  after  Hr.  Edwards  withdrew  from  it,  he  became  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  he  had  the  chief  care  of  this  work  from  1844  to  1852. 
One  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  had  been  published  in  New  York,  in  1843, 
by  Professor  Robinson,  with  the  title,  *' Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  Tracts  and  Essays 
on  Topics  oonneoted  with  Biblical  literature  and  Theology.*'  In.  January,  1841, 
when  Mr.  Edwards  became  Interested  in  the  work,  it  waa  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished at  Andover.  A  new  series  was  commenced  on  an  enlarged  and  somfe> 
what  modified  plan.  In  January,  1851,  the  old  Biblical  Repository  was 
transferred  from  New  York  to  Andover,  and  united  witii  the  Bibliotheca  Seen, 
00  that  this  ^veteran  editor  was  intrusted  the  second  time  with  that  review, 
which  he  had  already  done  much  to  sustain  and  adorn.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  was  employed  in  superintending  our  periodical  literature ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  several  associates,  he  has  lefi;  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monu- 
ments of  his  enterprise  and  industiy  in  tliis  onerous  department  What  man, 
living  or  dead,  has  ever  expended  so  much  labor  upon  our  higher  Quarterlies  ? 
A  labor  how  severe  and  equally  thankless  I 

He  combined  fecility  of  execution  with  great  painstaking  and  carefiilnessL 
He  often  compressed  into  a  few  brief  sentences  the  results  of  an  extended  and 
prolonged  research.  In  order  to  prepare  hunself  for  writing  two  or  three  para- 
graphs  on  geology,  he  has  been  known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate  treatise 
on  that  science.  His  industry  surprised  men ;  for  while  he  had  two  periodicals 
under  his  editorial  care,  he  was  often  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  before  the 
Athenseum  or  some  lyceum  in  Boston  or  its  suburbs,  and  in  superintending  the 
American  reprints  of  English  works.  Besides  attending  to  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  own  Quarterlies,  he  would  sometimes  correct  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
every  week,  of  the  proof-sheets  of  other  volumes,  and  would  often  oompcwe  for 
them  prefatory  or  explanatory  notes.  That  he  was  immaculate  in  his  super- 
vision of  the  press,  he  would  be  the  last  one  to  pretend.  The  volumes  which 
he  edited  contain  unnumbered  proper  names,  dates,  numerals,  references  to 
initial  letters,  etc,  etc.  The  labor  of  revising  them  was  discouraging;  their 
number  increased  the  difSculty,  and  suggests  a  palliation  ibr  any  errors  which 
escaped  him.  He  was  pained  by  the  smallest  mistake  which  he  made,  yet 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  suffer  the  pain,  rather  than  intermit  his  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  our  periodical  literature.  Amid  all  the  drudgery  and  perplexities 
of  his  editorial  lifb,  his  rule  was  never  to  let  a  day  pass  by  without  refreshing 
his  taste  with  the  perusal  of  some  lines  from  a  fiivorite  poet,  such'  as  Virgil,  or 
Spenser. 

In  1837,  he  was  i^pointed  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1848,  oh  the  death  of  Profl  Stuart,  he  sac- 
ceeded  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1843,  he  united  with  Professors 
Felton  and  Sears,  m  the  publication  of  "  Classical  Studies,"  and  with  Hr.  S.  H. 
Taylor,  in  translating  Kilhner's  larger  "  Greek  Grammar.^'  To  make  his  biblical 
teaching  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  more  valuable,  he  was  a  student  of  the  Arabic, 
and  other  cognate  lang^ges. 

In  1826,  he  aided  in  the  compilation  of  a  sohool-book  designed  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  young.  In  1832  and  1835,  he  published  the  "  Eclectic 
Reader,"  and  "Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,"  and  his  "Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men."  While  residing  in  Boston,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath-school  of  Pine  street  church.  In  1845,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colonization  Society,  and  for  several  years  devoted  much  time  to  the 
"  American  Union  for  the  Relief  and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Race."  After 
trying  without  success  the  renovating  influence  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1852. 
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HI0TOB1OAL  uaiiioa. 

Thb  incipient  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Wisconsin  were  taken  bj  John  G.  McMjnn,  then  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  Schools  in  Racine,  seconded  hj  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  then 
Principal  of  Platteville  Academy,  Walter  Van  Kess,  teacher  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  others,  and  favored  by  the  cooperation  of  Hon.  A.  P. 
Ladd,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They  met  a  few 
other  earnest  teachers  at  Madison,  on  the  12th,  ISth,  and  14th  of 
J«]y,  1858,  when  «d  organization  was  effected  under  the  following 
Constitution : 

OONSTlTUnOF. 

Articlb  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Wisamam  Tsacfiera*  Associa* 
Hon,  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  mutual  improyement  of  its  xnemberSjiaDd 
the  advanoement  of  public  education  throughout  the  State. 

Artioli  II.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in 
this  State,  who  shall  pay  one  dollar  annually.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  who  may,  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee, 
become  acting  members.* 

Articlb  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  tliree  Yice- 
Preeidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  five  Counselors,  who,  with 
the  PresideDt  and  Secretary,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee— any 
three  of  yrhom  shall  be  a  quorum — to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Artigub  IY.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  such  as  pertain  to  the  same  offices  in  similar  associations. 

Article  Y.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  business,  procure  lec- 
turers for  the  same,  and  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be, 
ex-afficiOj  their  Secretary,  conduct  such  correspondence  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. They  shall  also  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Association, 
to  fill  all  vacancies  occurriog  in  the  offices,  and  shall  make  to  the  Association 
an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings. 

Articlb  YL  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  designate ;  and  any  five  members,  who  shall  meet  at 
a  regular  or  special  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  ^ 

Articlb  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  by  a  vote  of  two-third^  of  the  members  present. 

To  this  Constitution  the  following  names  were  appended  as  the 

*  This  article  was  amended  to  Ita  preaent  form  at  the  next  meeting,  having  at  first  included 
panous  Dot  eoffn^ed  ia  teaching. 
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original  members  : — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville;  W,  Van  Ness,  Fcfnd 
du  Lac  ;  J.  L.  Enos,  Madison  ;  R.  O.  Kellogg,  Appleton  ;  J.  G.  Me 
Mjnn,  Racine ;  S.  G.  Stacy,  Madison  ;  J.  H.  Lathrop,  (Chancellor 
of  the  State  University,)  Madison  ;  and  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Afineral 
Point  f 

The  officers  elected  for  the  jear  were  as  follows : 

President, 

JOHN  G.  McMYNN,  Racine,  Min. 

Vice^Presidenis^ 

J.  L.  PiCEASD,  Platteville.     0.  S.  Chase,  Radna      J.  L.  Enos,  Madison. 

Secretary, 

W.  Vak  Ness,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Treasurer, 

E.  HonaES,  Fond  da  Laa 

CormseLora, 

8.  Or.  Stact,  Madison.  B.  0.  Kellogg,  Appleton. 

C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral  Point  J.  T.  MiLLa^  Lancaster. 

C.  Ghilds,  Beloit 

The  Second  Meeting,  ob  Fibst  Anniveb&abt,  was  held  at  Madison,  on 
the  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  days  of  Aagust,  1854,  under  the  officers  elected  aa 
above-mentioned.  The  attendance  from  abroad  was  veiy  small ;  few  railroad 
facilities  existed;  the  State  was  then  rapidly  settling;  teachers  were  scat- 
tered and  unacquainted  with  each  other.  Nevertheless  the  proceedings  were 
spirited,  and  it  was  determined  to  persevere.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
John  G.  McMynn,  President,  "  Onike  CondUion  and  Modes  of  Imprcving  Pub- 
lic Schools;''  B.  Hodges,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on  **  The  Mission  of  our  Public  Schools,'^ 
and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville,  on  "  The  Relaiion  of  (he  Teacher  to  his  PatronJ' 
Earnest  discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  addresses  and  the  need 
of  an  Educational  Journal,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  State  Normal  School.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  upon  tlie  educational 
wants  of  the  State,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  A 
H.  Wright,  was  sought. 

These  addresses,  with  the  minutes  of  the  session,  were  printed,  and  exten- 
sively circulated  through  the  State. 

The  Third  Annual  Meehno,  o^  Second  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Racine^ 
commencing  August  15,  1855,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  with  a  great 
increase  of  interest,  and  under  the  following  officers  elected  in  1854: 

President — John  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine ;  Vice-Presidents — C.  B.  Goodrich,  of 
Mineral  Point ;  R.  0.  Kellogg,  of  Appleton ;  and  0.  M.  Oonover,  of  Madison. 
Secretary — D.  Y.  Kilgore,  of  Madison.  Treasurer — ^E.  Hodges,  of  Fond  du  Laa 
Oownselors — J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville;  W.  Van  Ness,  of  Fond  du  Lac;  C. 
Childs,  of  Beloit;  J.  W.  Sterling  and  S.  G.  Stacy,  of  Madison. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  entitled  the  "  Wisconsin  Educational  JoumaH" 
had  been  maintained  for  some  months,  at  JanesviHe,  by  Hon.  James  Sutherland, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  George  S.  Dodge.  The  publication  was  now  tendered 
to  the  Association,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  In  March  following  was  issued  at  Racine  the  first 
number  of  the  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  with  the  title 
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of  the  "  Wiaconsin  Journal  of  Education,"  J.  G^McMynn  having  beon  appointed 
editor.  The  publication  in  the  new  form  has  continued  through  eight  volume& 
Hesolutions  were  adopted  after  discussion,  urging  the  Legislature  to  establish 
m  "  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,"  and  to  make  provision  for  "  the  gra- 
dation of  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  the  State."  A  Reform 
School  has  since  been  established,  substantially  as  reconmiended,  and  both  g<^- 
ejral  and  special  enactments  have  been  granted,  which  have  &cilitated  the  grad- 
ing^  of  schools. 

Essays  were  read  by  R.  0.  Kellogg,  Milwaukee,  on  "  The  Teacker'a  Professions^' 
J.  Xi.  Pickard,  Platteville,  on  "  The  Proper  Course  of  Studies  to  be  pursued  in 
JPuhlic  Schools,''  and  J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine,  on  "  The  Best  Means  of  Secur- 
ing School  Attendance,'' 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry,  of  Racine,  on  "  The  Work  of 

the  Teacher;"  Horace  Rublee,  Esq.,  Madison,  on  "  7%e  Office  of  the  Teacher;" 

Wm.  A.  White,  Esq.,  on  "  Education  as  Gonneded  vnik  the  Development  of  tfie 

West"  and  George  S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Janesville,  on  "  The  best  means  of  elevating 

our  Public  Schools," 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meetino,  ob  Third  Anntversary,  was  held  at  Beloit, 
commencing  August  20,  1866,  with  an  attendance  of  about  175,  and  under  the 
following  officers: 

President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  Van  Ness,  Fond 
du  Lac ;  W.  0.  DusnN,  Beloit;  V.  Butler,  Kenosha;  Secretary,  D.  Y.  KiL- 
eoRE;  Counselors,  J.  G.  McMtnn,  Racine;  A.  0.  Spicer,  Milton;  A.  J.  Oraio, 
Milwaukee;  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral  Point;  M.  P.  Kinnet,  Racme. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  question  of  licensing  teachers  who  habitually 
use  tobacco,  intoxicating  drinks,  and  profane  language ;  upon  the  '*  Improve- 
ment needed  in  school  architecture ;"  and  upon  ^Normal  Schools."  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  last  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  upon  "  Trials  in 
Jhaching;"  and  by  Prof  J.  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College,  on  "History — its  office 
in  the  Work  of  Education," 

The  Fifth  Meeting,  or  Fourth  Anntversart,  was  held  at  Waukesha, 
commencing  August  12,  1857.  The  attendance  was  about  two  hundred,  ai^d 
the  officers  were  as  follows : 

President^A.  0.  Spicer,  Milton.  Vice-Presidents — M  P.  Kinney,  Racine ; 
F.  W.  Flsk,  Beloit ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Madison.  Secretary,  A.  A.  Griffith,  Wau- 
kesha. Drea^arer — J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine.  Counselors — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platte- 
ville ;  F.  C.  PoMEROY,  Milwaukee ;  A.  C.  Barry,  Sylvania;  A.  Pickett,  Oshkosh ; 
H.  W.  Collins,  Janesville. 

A  Report  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Normal  Schools,"  (and  other  improvements  in 
the  general  school  system  of  the  State,)  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Horicon.  An  earnest 
but  indecisive  discussion  arose,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pickett, 
Pradt  and  Griffith  was  appointed  to  report  further  at  the  next  meeting. 

Reports  were  read  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan,  on  "  Insir%^ction  in  Chris- 
tian Morality  in  Public  Schools;"  Mrs.  Walker,  Racine,  on  "  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing;" D.  J.  Holmes,  Sheboygan,  on  "  2%«  Best  Method  of  Securing  Regular  and 
Punctual  Attendance  ai  School;"  and  A.  A.  Griffith,  Waukesha,  on  ^^ Reading " 

with  illustrations. 
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Addresses  were  delivered  by  4.  C.  Spicer,  (President's  opening,)  on  "  Dign&f 
of  the  Tracker' 8  Profession;"  J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine,  on  ''Aims  of  13u  Eduea- 
Urrf'  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  111.,  on  ''Knowledge  and  Wisdmnf'  N.  C.  Calkins, 
Kew  York  city,  on  "  Tha  School  of  Former  Days,  Ckmtrasied  wUh  ike  School  of 
ffus  Present  Tinie;"  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Kadison,  on  "  What  ConsUMes  a  'ktichsr, ' 
and  Prof.  B.  Read,  Madison,  on  "  IrngporUxnee  of  ihe  Siud^  of  CivU  PoUtg  in 
Common  Schools.^*  f\ 

Resolutions  affirming  an  equality  of  school  privileges  to  the  female  sex — ^ttie 
adoption  of  a  system  of  exchange  of  maps,  drawings,  Ac,  between  schools,  and 
an  ezdnsion  of  childrea  ander  six  years  of  age  from  school,  were  discussed  and 
passed. 

Thx  Sixth  MEBrmo,  or  Fifth  Ankivbrsart,  was  held  at  Portage,  com- 
mencmg  August  8th,  1868,  with  attendance  of  250  members.  The  officers 
were: 

Presidenif  O.  M.  Gokovzr,  Madison ;  Vice-PresideiUSf  Ool.  M.  Frank,  Kenosha ; 
R.  G.  Parsons,  Mineral  Point;  Seerekary^  J.  W.  Strong,  B^oit;  Trtaswrer, 
J.  G.  McMtnn,  Racine ;  Counselors,  A.  J.  Craig,  Palmyra ;  D.  Y.  KHjOORB, 
Madison ;  J.  B.  Praot,  Sheboygan ;  F.  C.  Pombrot,  Milwaukee ;  A.  A.  Gbif- 
fith,  Waukesha. 

A  report  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Horicon,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  School  Law  was  adopted.  The  provisions  recommended  were  in  sub- 
stance, the  following : 

1.  The  union  of  the  districts  of  each  town,  village,  or  city,  under  one  Board, 
each  local  district  electing  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  this  Board  to  have  the 
power  of  establishing  schools  of  different  grades  as  required,  and  to  elect  a  sec- 
retary, who  should  be  ex-officio  Inspector  or  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.  The  inspectors  of  the  several  Union  districts  of  each  county,  or  other  ter- 
ritory designated  for- that  purpose,  to  form  a  County  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  for  the  county,  or  other  territory  forming  a  Superin- 
tendent district. 

3.  The  several  superintendents  of  the  State  thus  appointed  to  constitate  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  of  whom  the  State  Superintendent  should  be  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Principals  of  Normal  Schools 
ex-officio  members. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Sheboygan,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee^  reported 
upon  the  separate  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  concluding  with  the  following 
plan  of  normal  instruction,  which  was  adopted : 

Ist  Model  instruction  in  a  model  school  connected  with  the  high  school  of 
each  town  or  other  high  school  district,  together  with,  suitable  encooragement 
tx)  pupils  who  aspire  to  become  teachers. 

2d.  Efforts  at  self-improvement,  in  town  associations  of  teachers,  assembling 
weekly  at  the  central  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the  Higli 
School. 

3d.  Semi-annual  institutes,  held  under  the  direction  of  County  Superinten- 
dents, and  aided  by  the  State. 

4th.  An  itinerant  Normal  faculty,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Su- 
perintendents, shall  give  instruction  to  the  institutes. 

5th.  Normal  Academies,  famishing  a  disciplinary  course  of  instruction,  but 
aiming  especially  to  impart  both  the  general  and  technical  ability  to  teach. 

6th.  A  Normal  School  proper,  as  a  State  institution,  and  forming  one  of  the 
several  schools  that  make  up  a  complete  university. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  &voriiig  the  general  introduction  of  music^  and  in- 
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doning  tho  rer^ommendatioii  of  Hon.  L.  0.  Draper,  State  Superintendent,  that 
Ihe  Bible  be  nsed  in  the  public  adiools. 

Essays  were  read  bj  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  on 
"  JBaucaihn  a  Mental  Fbssessum;''  A.  M.  May,  Ripon,  on  ''Phonetics;"  J.  W. 
.Strong,  Beioit,  on  *'  Vocai  Music  in  Ommon  Schools;"  and  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
jdtsdison,  on  "*  FubUcEdueaiion—ihe  Nsedof  the  People  and  the  Duty  of  the  State." 

Addresses  were  deliyered  by  Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  President,  on  "Jl  Perfect 
School  System;"  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Beioit  College,  on  "  The  Due  End 
9f  the  Work  0/  JBduoationt  and  the  Reciprocal  Bdations  of  its  Diferent  DeparU- 
fnenis;^  and  Prof.  N.  Bateman,  Illinois,  on  '*  School  Cfovemmeni." 

Thx  Seventh  Meshng,  or  Sixth  Ankivbrsart  was  held  at  Madison  on  the 
26th,  27  th,  28th,  and  29th  days  of  July,  1869,  under  the  following  officers: 

President,  A.,PiCKBTT,  Horioon;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  E.  Munoer,  Oshkosh; 
T.  C.  Bardbn,  Portage  City ;  W,  0.  Sandford,  Beioit ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Stroko, 
Beioit ;  Dreaturer,  J.  CL  Pickakd,  Madison;  Counsdors,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan ; 
J.  Johnson,  JanesviUe;  A.  J.  Craig,  Palmyra;  B.  T.  Lockwood,  Burlington; 
A.  W.  Mat,  Ripon. 

The  attendance  upon  this  meeting  was  unprecedentedly  large,  amounting  to 
350  teachers,  very  unusual  interest  being  excited  by  the  presence  of  Hon.  Henry 
BamaTxl,  LL.  D.,  his  inauguration  as  Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  and 
hb  announcement  of  his  plan  of  operations  as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Kormal  Schools.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  revision  of  the  school  laws, 
and  upon  moral  instruction  in  schools — the  former  following  a  report  on  that 
subject  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  in  behalf  of  the  standing  committee. 

Essays  were  read  by  Miss  E.  L.  Bissell,  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  "  Female  Educa- 
ticn;"  E.  P.  Larkin,  Milwaukee,  on  ''Moral  Culture;"  E.  C.  Johnson,  Fond  du 
Lac,  on  "Mental  OuUure;"  and  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  Racme,  on  "Hdigious  In- 
•frtidum." 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  A.  Pickett,  President's  Opening,  on  "  Ndlwre  of 
ike  Teacher's  Work ;"  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  the  State  University,  on  "  The  Clas- 
sics;^ and  ProC  Daniels,  State  Geologist,  on  "  Physical  Geography  and  Geology." 

ChanceUor  Barnard  also  addressed  the  Association,  explaining  his  relation  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and 
stating  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  through  lectures  and  Teachers'  Institutes, 
if  supported  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  teachers  and  ftiends  of  education. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  of  welcome,  and  pledging  cooperation  to  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  agent  of  the  Normal  Regents — ^in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  the  German  language,  and  of  a  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  primary  schools 
to  the  university—of  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible — the  employment  of  female  teachers 
with  equal  pay  when  equally  well  qualified — and  the  formation  of  county  or 
town  Teachers'  Associations,  and  recommending  the  American  Journal  of 
iiducation. 

The  Eighth  MEETtNa,  or  Seventh  Anniversart,  was  held  at  Milwaukee 
the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  August,  with,  an  attendance  of  260,  under  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

President,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney, 
Racine ;  Gborqb  Gale,  Trempealeau  ;  J.  J.  MoIntirb,  Beri^in ;  Secretary,  Jahbs 
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H.  Magoffin,  Portage;  Treasurery  E.  S.  Gbeeh,  Waukesha;  Gtmnselora,  A.  J. 
CBAie,  Palmyra;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Fond  du  Iac;  J.  L.  Pickabd,  PlatteviUe;  & 
P.  L4BETK,  Milwaukee ;  T.  J.  Conattt,  Kenosha. 

A  Report  was  read  by  Prof.  H.  Magoffin,  Portage,  on  behalf  of  a  oommiUee, 
on  the  history  of  the  Association  during  the  first  seyen  years  of  its  existence. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Portage,  on  ^  The  KecessUy  of  Mbrai 
Jneirnciiorij"  and  one,  prepared  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hoyt^  of  Madison,  on  the  "  JETotU- 
cvUurcU  EmbeOishmerU  of  SchooL-EouH  Grounds^ 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  President^  on  *^  Self-OmtrolUifi 
End  of  Educaiim;''  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Chicago,  on  *' School  DiadpHnef'  Pro£ 
Aug.  Kursteiner,  MQwaukee,  on  "Physical  Education ;^^  Prof.  S.  A.  Bean,  Wau- 
kesha, on  "  Language  ;^^  and  Rev.  R.  Parks,  President  of  Racme  College^  on  the 
" English  Language" 

Resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  ;  of  County  superintendency  and  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  in  teachers ;  and  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes 
held  by  the  agent  of  the  Normal  Regents  last  year,  and  pledging  Go6peratlon  in 
carrying  out  the  plans. 

Thb  Ninth  Meeting,  ob  Eiohth  Anniyersart,  was  held  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
on  the  30th  and  31st  days  of  July,  and  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  August,  1861, 
with  an  attendance  of  276,  under  the  following  officers : 

President,  A.  J.  Craig,  of  Madison ;  Vice-PresidevJts^  W.  C.  Whttpord,  Milton; 
T.  J.  CONATTT,  Kenosha;  S.  D.  GAYLOto,  Oshkosh ;  Secretary,  S.  H.  Peabodt, 
Fond  du  Lac ;  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ;  Chunsebrs,  J.  B.  Mason,  La 
Crosse ;  S.  H.  Warren,  Hazel  Green ;  A.  Pickett,  Horioon ;  Miss  M.  S.  Mxe- 
BILLE,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Miss  Jennie  S.  Joselyn,  Platteyille. 

The  exercises  were  this  year  in  part  of  a  practical  character,  like  those  at 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  were  conducted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the 
State,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  and  A  S. 
Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Normal  SchooL 

Essays  gwere  read  by  L.  H.  Warren,  Darlington,  on  "Primary  Instruetion  f* 
and  J.  Ford,  Milwaukee,  on  "  Object  Teaching," 

Addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered  by  A.  J.  Craig,  President,  on  "  The 
Progress  of  Education  in  (he  State  During  the  Tearf"  J.  G.  McMynn  on  '*  The 
Qualifications  of  Primary  Teachers;"  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  Superinten- 
dent of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  Edueationai  Agencies;"  Hon.  W.  H.  Wells.  Chicago, 
on  "  The  Scimceof  Teaching;"  A.  S.  Welch,  Prin.  Midi.  Normal  School,  on 
"  Chnversation ;"  Hon.  H.  Seymour,  of  New  Toric,  on  the  "ImporUinoe  of  (he 
(kmmum  School;"  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  on  the  "  Jbnportaiiuse  of  Ihe  Ihaeher's 
Wiyrk." 

Resolutions,  approving  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent^ 
and  the  choice  of  practical  educators  to  fill  the  same— in  &vot  of  maintaining  a 
high  stanjiard  of  attainment  in  the  science  and  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  studies,  in  candidates  for  teaching^-of  main- 
taining the  appropriations  for  schools  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary  embairassments 
of  the  country — ^and  the  estal^shment  of  a  class  of  primary  schools  for  very 
small  and  backward  children,  were  discussed  and  passed. 

The  Tenth  Meeting,  ob  Ninth  Annitbssaby  of  the  AfisociATiONy  was 
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lield  in  Janesville  on  the  29th,  30tb,  and  3l8t  days  of  July,  and  the  Ist  day  of 
Aognst,  1862f  with  an  attendance  of  300,  under  the  following  officers : 

I^resideni,  Jonathan  Ford  of  Milwaukee ;  Vice-Presidents,  R.  Z.  Mabon,  l\.p- 
pleton ;  J.  E.  PiLLSBURTj  Mineral  Point ;  J.  J.  K.  Anqeab,  Berlin ;  Secretary^ 
8.  H.  Peabodt,  Fond  du  Lac;  TVeaaurer^  J.  B.  Pbadt,  Madison;  Counselors^ 
&  D.Gatlobd,  Oshkosh;  S.  H.  Psabody,  Fond  da  Lac;  B.  L.  Rbed,  Water- 
town;  J.  McAlister,  Milwaukee;  A.  Pickett,  Horioon. 

Practical  '^  Institute"  exercises  were  introduced  to  considerable  extent  as  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  the  occasion  was  rendered  one  of  new'  interest  ftom  the 
sessions,  alternating  with  those  of  the  Association,  of  the  primary  meeting  of 
the  County  Superintendents. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  on  **  Bigh  Schools  a  Keeessary 
Part  of  our  Public  System ;"  and  lectures  were  given  by  Prof  J.  B.  M.  Sill,  of 
Mich.  Normal  School,  on  English  Grammar ;  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  State  Supt 
Michigan,  on  ''  Cfraded  Schools  f  Prof.  £.  S.  Garr,  of  the  State  Uniyersity,  on 
^Chemistry  and  Geology ;"  and  by  Prof  J.  Bhusdell,  of  Beloit  College,  on  '^AmM 
aa  a  Teacher  ^ 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  Ford,  President,  on  ^*  The  Independmi  Tsach- 
ersf*  Hon.  M.  Bateman,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Ins.,  HI.,  on  ^^  National  Education;** 
and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Supt  Pub.  Ins.,  Mich.,  on  **  Education  and  Destiny.** 

No  discussions  were  held  or  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  upon  educa- 
tional topics,  except  by  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents. 

Thb  Elbvshth  MsKTTNa,  OR  Tbnth  Akmivjbrsart,  was  held  at  Kenosha,  on 
the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  3 Ist  days  of  July,  1863,  with  an  attendance  of  260, 
under  the  following  officers : 

President^  S.  H.  Pbabgdt,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Vtce-PresidentSy  N.  B.  Goldthwaitb, 
Fox  Lake ;  Miss  Adah  F.  Pbabson,  Janesville ;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Racine ; 
Soareiaryy  S.  T.  Lookwood,  Janesville ;  TVauurer,  Kev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ; 
QmmelorSy  A.  J.  Chbnsy,  DeUvan :  B.  A.  Bablow,  Albion ;  J.  K.  Pubdt,  Fori 
Atkinson;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Oshkosh. 

The  occasion  was  again  rendered  interesting  by  the  sessions,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  of  the  Second  Convention  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
and  practical  exeroisee  were  also  again  introduced. 

Eaaays  were  read  by  G.  H.  Hascall,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  "  Physical 
BdncaUmf*  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  Milwaukee,  on  *'  Menial  AriOmeUe;**  8.  T.  Lock- 
wood,  on  ^Sports  SuUabU  for  School  Grounds  ;**  and  one  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pick- 
aid,  entitled  "*  BirtPa  Eye  View  of  the  Profession^* 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  H.  Peabody,  President,  on  ^  EdueaHonai 
Landmarks;**  Prof  J.  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of  Beloit  College,  on  ^Ptipular  Educa- 
tium;*'  Pres.  B.  Edwards,  of  111.  Normal  University,  on  "  The  Influence  of 
fbaching  upon  the  ChairacUrof  (he  Teacher;**  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on 
the  Sdf'EduetUion  of  Teachers  ;**  and  Col.  J.  G.  McMynn,  of  Bacine,  on  the 
'^Bdaiiouf^  Teachers  to  the  Present  State  of  the  CounJbry:* 

Dtscussions  were  conducted  by  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents, 
some  other  persons  participating,  upon  **  School  AUendanoe^**  *'  Tsst  of  AbiHty  to 
Jhach,"*  and  '^  School  Visitation:* 

A  report  was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  on 
the  ^'Revision  of  the  School  Laws,"  concluding  with  the  following  resolutionB, 
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wbi<di  were  adopted  after  dlscunion,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  the  9th  seotioii  of 

the  first  resolution : 

I.  Eesolued,  That  in  the  Judgment  of  this  Associatloa  the  proper  effidencj  of 
our  Public  School  system  requires: 

1.  A  plan  of  Town  Organization  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  general  introduction,  as  &r  as  practicable,  of  graded  schools. 

3.  More  attention  to  school  ardiitecture,  and  a  better  supply  of  schcwl  ap- 
paratus. 

4.  The  oanying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  school 
ybraries. 

6.  More  earnest  and  systematic  attention  to  the  physical,  sesthetic,  moral,  and 
religious  training  of  children  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  more  enlightened  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  intellectual  development. 

6.  The  appropriation  of  aid  by  the  State  to  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  division  of  the 
Btate  for  this  purpose  into  Normal  Sdiool  Districts,  and  the  appointment  of 
Normal  Superintendents  over  those  districts,  who  shall  also  constitute  a  State 
Board  of  Education. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  grade  of  permanent  or  professional  teachers'  oer- 
tificatee,  to  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  others  who  pass 
the  requisite  examination. 

9.  The  selection  of  County  Superintendents  firom  the  number  of  those  who 
hold  such  oertilicates,  or  equivalent  credentials. 

10.  The  establishment  of  a  Polytechnic  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture and  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  provision  for  militaiy  education. 

JResolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring 
these  measures  before  the  Legislature,  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
they  shall  deem  most  proper,  and  as  they  shall  be  instructed  by  the  Association. 

ieaolved,  That  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  be  requested  to  coop- 
erate with  the  committee  in  circulating  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  such 
acts  as  they  may  deem  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

Besoloed^  That  while  we  miss  from  our  annual  session  many  who  have  been 
wont  to  meet  with  us,  we  are  proud  of  their  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  country;  that  we  have  heard  with  pride  of  their  deeds  of  heroic 
bravery  on  the  battie-field ;  that  we  send  to  the  living  to-day  a  meed  of  praise 
from  swelling  hearts,  and  that  the  dead  are  embalmed  forever  in  our  memories. 

Besolvedy  That  we  as  citizens,  and  especially  as  educators,  ^1  it  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  support  the  Administration  under  its  present  trying  circumstances^ 
and  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  our  care  the  most  un- 
swerving patriotism  and  love  for  our  noble  Bepublic. 

Ths  Twelfth  MEETiNa  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee^ 
under  the  following  officers  elected  in  1863 : 

President,  C.  H.  Allek,  Madison;  Vice-JPresidenis,  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Janes- 
ville;  Miss  M.  A.  MsRaiLLB,  Fond  du  Lac;  Miss  F.  C.  Sitthxiilakd,  Monroe; 
Secretary^  A.  J.  Chenet,  Delevan ;  TV^atuurer,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ;  Oomh 
idara^  A.  Pickbtt,  Horioon-,  L  Stone,  Kenosha;  S.  D.  GATiiOBD,  Sheboy- 
gan ;  A.  D.  HxNPBiOKSON,  Waukesha. 

NoTB.— TIm  preoeding  sketch  was  condensed  from  a  Histoiy  of  the  Assoelatkn  n«d  at  the 
£if  hth  Annual  Meeting,  and  from  the  published  proceediaci. 
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Xm.    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 

PBB8IDBHT8  OF  THE  WIS00N8IN  IBAOHEBS'  AB800IATIOV. 


JOHN  G.  MoMYNN. 

John  G.  McMtkn,  first  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  K.  T.,  in  1824,  and  was  left  at  an  early 
age  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  While  yet  a  lad,  upon  a  farm,  he  re* 
Bolred  to  secure  a  collegiate  education,  which  he  accomplished,  but  with  many 
a  difficulty  and  struggla  He  began  classical  studies,  with  a  fair  English  edu- 
cation, at  Union  village,  Washington  oounty,  N.  T.,  and  in  two  years  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Williams  College,  in  1845.  Having  spent  three  winter 
terms  in  teaching  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  he  graduated  in 
1848. 

Benioving  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McMyun  commenced  the  study  of  law;  but  be- 
lieving that  he  could  be  more  useful  as  a  teacher,  he  engaged  again  in  that 
work  at  Kenosha ;  and,  during  five  years'  labor,  laid  the  foundation  and  reared 
much  of  the  superstructure  of  her  excellent  system  of  graded  schools — the  first 
in  Wisconsin.  In  1853,  he  took  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Racine,  where  the 
same  energy  and  success  characterized  his  labors — the  schools  of  that  city 
obtaining  under  him  and  his  coadjutor,  Rev.  A.  P.  Kinney,  the  superintendent, 
a  reputation  extending  far  beyond  the  State. 

In  1859,  he  carried  out  a  long  cherished  design  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Scotland,  and  portions  of  the  continent,  and  bestowing  careful  atten- 
tion upon  their  educational  and  social  condition.  Returning  to  Racine,  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  High  School  till  1861,  but  soon  after  entered  the 
service  as  Major  of  the  TeAth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Infantry,  forming  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Rising  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  he  en- 
Joyed  in  a  lai^  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  superiors,  among  them 
Generals  Mitchell,  Rousseau,  and  Harris.  After  two  years'  service  be  resigned, 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  and  has  recently  declined,  for  the  same 
reason,  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Indiaa  Affairs  for  Washington 
Territory. 

Mr.  McMynn  was  the  editor  of  the  ''  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,"  (the 
Ifitate  patronage  for  which  he  secured)  from  its  commencement  in  Maroh,  1856^ 
till  September,  1857 ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  in  1863  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  for  the 
examination  of  Normal  Classes  in  the  State ;  and  has  recently  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Winona^  in  Minnesota. 
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J08UH  L.  FICKARD. 


JosiAH  LiTTLB  FiGKARD,  the  second  President  of  the  Associatioii,  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Pickard,  and  waa  bom  in  Rowlej,  March 
17,  1824.  His  preparation  for  college  was  at  the  Academj  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  studying  winters  and  working  during  the  summers  upon  his  father's 
(Arm.  Entering  Bowdoin  College  the  second  term  of  the  Sophonoore  jear,  he 
graduated  in  1844.  He  had  taught  a  public  school  in  Minot,  Maine,  in  the 
winter  of  1842-i3 ;  and  immediately  after  leaying  college,  took  charge  of  North 
Conway  Academy  in  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  till  December,  1845.  He  then 
removed  to  Elizabeth,  Jo.-Dayies  county,  Illinois,  and  in  November  1846,  to 
Platteville,  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  where  he  took  chai^  of  a  newly  organ- 
ized academy,  and  remained  till  December,  1859,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Pickard  opened  ^e  Academy  at  Platteville  in  1846,  with  five  studentsr 
and  left  it  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred ;  and  in  all,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  different  pupils  were  under  his  instruction,  a  large  number 
pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study ;  while  the  Institution  has  also  long  beea  a 
nursery  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  But  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in 
1859,  followed  by  prostration  of  the  nervous  system, 'compelled  a  change  of 
occupation.  Accepting,  therefore,  a  nomination  for  the  ofiSee  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  he  was  elected  in  November,  1859,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  of  January  following.  It  was  his  hope  that  a  temporary  re- 
lease from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  might  restore  his  former  sound 
and  vigorous  health ;  but  impaired  eyesight,  pronounced  by  oculists  to  proceed 
fit>m  incurable  amaurosis,  and  to  require  an  active  out-door  life  and  work,  for- 
bade a  return  to  teaching.  He  has  continued  in  his  present  position  four 
years,  and  has  recently  been  a  third  time  elected — ^the  best  evidence  of  the  suc- 
oess  and  acceptance  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Although  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  he  had  learned  to  consider  attentively  their  wants  while  preparing  large 
mmibers  of  his  students  for  their  work  as  teachers,  and  entered  upon  his  pres- 
ent duties  with  a  degree  of  professional  fitness  not  always  found  in  similar 
officers.  Leaving  much  of  the  sedentary  work  of  the  office  to  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Craig,  he  has  labored  much  more  than  any  former  incumbent  in  its 
outward  work,  particularly  in  institutes,  conventions,  associations,  and  public 
addresses,  and  with  an  effect  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  education. 

AMBROSE  C.  8P1CER. 

Ambrose  Coatbs  Spicer,  the  third  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in 
Independence,  Allegrany  county.  New  York,  July  31, 1820.  Beared  in  a  newly 
settled  and  "  lumbering  region,"  his  early  advantages  for  education  were  quite 
limited;  and,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  he  waa  inured  to  hard  labor.  But  deter- 
mined upon  improvement  and  usefulness,  the  first  summer  of  his  majority  found 
him  laboring  on  the  excavation  for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  to  earn  the  means 
of  attending  the  academy  at  Alfred,  in  his  native  county,  in  the  autumn.  Tod 
close  application  to  study  brought  on  &ilure  of  health  and  of  eyesight ,-  but  re- 
oorering,  and  renewing  study  in  the  academy,  with  frequent  alternations  of 
labor,  teaching  his  first  school  in  1843-i,  (and  several  winters  afterwards,)  and 
finally  assisting  in  the  academy,  he  entered  the  Junior  dass  of  Oberlin  CoUege^ 
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Ohio,  in  1818.  After  more  mteTruptions  from  ill-health,  and  two  intervals  of 
teaching,  the  last  in  Deruyter  Institute,  N.  Y.,  he  gradoated  at  Union  College^ 
in  1850.  Remoying  soon  after  to  Wisconsin,  he  taught  seyeral  terras  in  the 
Academy  at  Milton,  then  in  the  Janesville  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  returning 
to  Milton,  remained  in  the  Academy  there  four  years.  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  actiye  in  procuring  the  passage  «of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
appropriating  twenty-flye  per  cAt.  of  the  income  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  donated  by  Obngrees,  to  the  aid  of  Normal  Schools  and  institutions  main- 
taining "  normal  dassee,"  and  was  twice  appointed  one  of  the  "  Board  of  Re- 
gents," to  manage  and  disburse  the  fund  thus  set  apart.  He  returned  to  his 
native  county  in  New  York  with  impaired  health  in  1868,  and  taught  fh>m 
time  to  time,  as  he  was  able^  in  Rushford  Academy  and  the  WeUesville  Union 
School,  and  rendered  some  assistance  in  Alflred  Academy,  now  Alfred  University. 
Removing  again  to  Wiaoonsin  in  1863,  he  took  charge  of  the  Walworth  Acad- 
emy, Walworth  county. 

O.  M.  CONOVER. 

O.  M.  CONOVEB,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  October  7,  1825.  His  early  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  "  Old  Academy,  **of  his  native  dty,  of  which  latter,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney  was, 
at  that  period,  the  skillful  and  accomplished  instructor — one  who  anticipated  and 
practiced  many  of  the  recent  improvements  in  education  His  subsequent  das- 
rical  training  preparatory  to  college  was  in  the  same  academy,  and  principally 
under  Rev.  Frederic  Snyder.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  graduates  of  Union 
College,  the  latter  taking  his  degree  with  high  honor.  Mr.  Conover  entered  the 
Junior  class  of  the  Miami  University,  Ohio,  in  1842 ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  character  of  that  institution,  he  entered  the  next  year  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1844.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  in  teaching,  first  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  afterward  in  the  academy 
of  his  native  place.  In  1846,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  afler  three  years'  study,  graduated  in  1849.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  lang^ges  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and 
filled  that  chair  very  acceptably  until  1858.  Since  that  date,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eighteen  months'  service,  in  1859  and  1860,  fia  Prindpal  of  the  High 
School,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  of  three  months  in  1861,  filling  a  temporary  vacancy 
in  the  Milton  Academy,  in  the  same  state,  Mr.  Conover's  pursuits  have 
been  disconnected  with  the  work  of  education.  He  is  now  engaged  in  law-re- 
porting for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  likewise  the  State  librarian* 

AARON  PICKETT. 

Aabon  Pickett,  the  fifth  President  of  the  Assodation,  was  bom  in  Andover, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  May  6, 1826.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setta,  and  had  both  been  successful  teachers.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  &m- 
ily,  religiously  and  industriously  reared,  after  the  salutary  New  England  man- 
ner,  upon  a  large  farm.  Among  his  educational  advantages  beyond  the  &mily 
hearth-stone,  he  remembers  with  much  gratitude  and  respect  the  instructions  of 
an  admirable  teacher— one  of  a  renowned  fiimily  of  teachers,  of  Jefferson,  in  bis 
native  county — ^Miss  Flora  Atkins.  Mr.  Pickett  enjoyed  for  several  years,  at 
intervals,  the  advantages  of  Kingsville  Academy,  then  In  chaige  of  Z.  S.  Qravefl^ 
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Biiice  President  of  WincheBter  FemaJe  College,  Tenneceee.  He  first  twigbt  a 
district  school  in  1843,  and  for  three  saccessiyB  winters.  Fiye  yean  were  tbea 
spent,  first  in  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Nelson,  and  then  of  that  in  Windham, 
both  in  Portage  ooonty,  Ohio,  where,  through  excessive  exertioiis,  health  &iied, 
and  a  change  of  occupation  was  pronounced  necessary.  In  185^  Mr.  I^ckett 
removed  to  Winnebago  county,  Wisconsin.  Finding  his  health  improved,  after 
a  few  months,  by  rural  pursuits,  he  took  ohaige  for  three  winters  of  the  public 
school  in  the  village  of  Winneconne^  then  taught  a  term  in  the  city  of  Oshkoah, 
and  one  in  Racine.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
Union  school  at  Horioon,  where  his  success  and  acceptance  have  been  nx»t 
flattering ;  the  school,  in  its  several  departments,  bemg  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  As  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  AsBodation 
on  the  "  Revision  of  the  School  Laws"  of  the  State,  he  has  also  rendered  import- 
tant  service.  During  twenty  years'  teadiixig  (seven  only  in  th^  winter)  Mr. 
Pickett  has  never  but  once  punished  with  a  blow  that  caused  pain,  and  has 
passed  several  entire  terms  with  no  punishment  beyond  a  reprimand.  In  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  J.  L.  Pickett^  he  has  written  and  published  one  editicm 
of  a  treatise  on  English  grammar. 

JOHN  fl.  PRADT. 

John  B.  Pbadt,  the  sixth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  June  26,  1816.  He  was  prepared  for  college  when  twelve  years  of  age; 
but  circumstances  not  allowing  him  to  enter,  he  enjoyed  further  advantages  of 
private  study  and  instruction,  alternated  with  other  occupations,  including  some 
months  not  unprofitably  spent  in  a  printing  office ;  and  after  two  years  spent  in 
the  study  of  law,  chose  the  sacred  ministry  as  his  profession.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  three  years'  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ordained  m 
,the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Vermont,  in  1838.  He  made  his  first  at- 
tempt at  teaching  while  a  law  student,  in  182^-30,  in  Rockingham,  Yt,  and 
taught  three  winters  and  three  terms  of  select  school  in  Vermont,  and  two  win- 
ters in  New  Hampshire.  Removing  to  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  he  taught  five 
terms,  in  1843-4,  in  the  Coudersport  Academy,  and  in  1845,  one  term  of  a  select 
school  at  Jersey  Shore.  In  1854,  being  then  again  resident  in  Vermont,  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  and  fill  the  newly  created  office  of  County 
Superintendent  in  the  county  of  Potter.  Accepting  the  invitation,  he  remained 
in  the  place  till  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Wiscon.sin.  Just  before  removing 
West,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  MiUersville,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  In  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Pradt  was  one  year  principal  of  the  Union 
school  at  Sheboygan,  in  1869-60,  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  the  resident 
editor  of  the  *'  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education."  In  1862,  he  was  examiner 
of  the  "  normal  classes"  of  the  State,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  standing  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  on  the  revision 
of  the  school  laws,  and  in  that  capacity  has  made  three  reports  to  that  body. 

A.  J.  CRAIG. 

A.  J.  Craig,  the  seventh  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Ortnge 
county,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1823,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
oommon  schools,  but,  like  many  an  American  youth,  continued  suocessAdly  a 
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work  of  aelf-improyement  in  scientific  and  daasical  stady.  He  resided  in  west* 
em  New  York  till  1843,  wiien  he  removed  to  Wisconsin.  Oooasionallj  spend- 
ing his  winters  in  teaching  until  1864,  he  was  then  appointed  Principal  of  the 
fourth  Ward  Public  School  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  remained  two  yeara.  In 
1857,  he  became  resident  editor  of  the  **  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Bducation," 
and  continued  such  for  a  term  of  nearly  three  years.  In  January,  1860,  he 
was  i^ppointed  assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As  editor  and 
saperintendent,  Mr.  Craig  has  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lie  education  in  his  adopted  State.  In  1859,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower 
Home  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ten.  Here,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  he  brought  forward 
and  advocated  important  improvements  in  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

JONATHAN  FORD. 

JOKATHAN  Ford,  the  eighth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Broome 
ooonty,  K.  Y.,  in  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was 
settled  for  several  years  at  Elmira.  Mr.  Ford  graduated  at  Williams  CoUege 
with  the  daas  of  1839.  Subsequently  he  had  charge  for  two  years  of  an  academy 
at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  and  for  eight  years  was  Principal  of  the  academy  at  Hudson. 
After  his  removal  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ford  was  Principal  of  one  of  the  ward 
schools  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  served  a  term  (1859-60)  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city.  To  this  position  he  brought  not  only 
educational  skill  and  experience,  but  efficient  business  habits. 

SELIM  II.  PRABODV. 

SsLix  HoBAST  PXABODT,  the  ninth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in 
Bockingham,  Yt,  August  20,  1829.  His  father,  though  engaged  in  other  oc- 
cupations^ was  also  an  ingenious  and  successful  teacher  in  the  winter  schools, 
and  fh)m  him  his  son  received  much  of  his  early  education.  Deprived  of  his 
lather  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Boston,  to  attend  the  public  Latin  school  in  that  city  for  a  season ;  but 
his  preparation  for  college  was  effected  principally  while  paying  his  own  way 
by  his  own  ezertiona  He  taught  his  first  school  in  the  wintw  of  1847-8, 
at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  his  second,  in  Braintree ;  and  after  assisting  the  Principal  of 
Nashua  Academy,  N.  H.,  during  the  summer  of  1848,  entered  the  University  of 
Termont,  at  Burlington,  in  the  FalL  Still  teaching  winters,  and  through  his 
Junior  year  assisting  in  the  High  School  of  Burlington,  but  maintaining  his 
rank  in  college,  he  graduated  honorably  in  1852,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
proficiency  in  mathematical  studies.  Immediately  afterward,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Burlington  High  School ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship  of  mathematics  in  the  New  Hampton  Seminary,  Fairfax,  Yt.,  and  in 
1864,  that  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  remained  in  this  institution  three  years,  performing,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  duties,  the  kindred  ones  of  the  departments  of  mechanics  and  of 
mining,  when  failing  health,  as  well  as  inadequate  compensation  compelled 
resignation.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  after  some  time  spent 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  for  the  United 
States  Qoverament,  he  took  chaige  of  the  High  School  at  Fond  du  Lac  with 
aodi  soooeaa  that  he  was  called,  in  1862,  to  Badne,  where,  aa  Friseipal  of  the 
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High  School  and  General  Superintendent,  he  well  maintflinH  the  ezceQrace 
which  the  schools  of  that  city  attained  under  Mr.  McMynn.  As  Premdent  of 
the  Association,  he  delivered,  in  1863.  an  address,  which  presented  a  timely 
and  well-consid'ered  outline  of  the  needs  and  proper  organization  of  a  State  In- 
dustrial College. 


CHARLES  H.  ALLEN. 

Chaelss  H.  Allen,  the  tenth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  m 
Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  II,  1828,  but  spent  his  youth  in  Hampshire 
county,  Mass.,  receiving  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.     Removing  to  Jamestown,  Chatauqua  county,  N.  T.,  he  attended  ao 
academy  for  a  short  time,  but  his  coveted  course  of  study  was  interrupted  by  a 
■  protracted  illness.     Recovering,  his  inclination  induced  him  to  oommeuce  learn- 
ing a  mechanical  trade ;  but  being  unexpectedly  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
school  in  1846-6,  he  evinced  such  aptitude  for  the  work,  that  his  services  were 
afterward,  in  frequent  requisition.    After  two  years'  teaching,  he  commenced 
holding,  during  his  vacations,  teachers'  schools  or  institutes  with  much  success. 
Health  becoming  again  impaired,  he  was  principally  occupied  for  some  years  in 
surveying,  teaching,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  few  terms,  with  his  brother, 
in  the  Academy  at  Smithport,  Mc  Kean  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  assisting  hi& 
old  instructor.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  at  institutes  in  the  county  of  Potter.     In  1857, 
Mr.  Allen  again  joined  his  brother,  F.  A.  Alien,  in  teaching,  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Westchester,  Pa.    The  next  year  he  was  employed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard  to  spend  his  Fall  vacation  in  the  series  of  institutes  which  he  had  or- 
ganized in  Wisconsin,  and  fulfilling  successfully  the  engagement,  he  was  perma- 
nently employed  in  the  same  work,  and  in  that  of  examining  the  "  normal  classes'' 
in  the  several  institutions  of  the  State.    Upon  the  resignation  by  Dr.  Barnard 
of  his  labors  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Allen  continued  his  work  as  agent  of  the  Normal 
Board  till  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  State  University,  having  conducted  during  the  previous  year  a  private  no^ 
mal  and  high  school  in  the  city  of  Madison.    The  re-opening  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  State  University  under  ProC  Allen  has  proved  very  successfii^ 
and  much  is  expected  firom  his  labors  there. 


IIV.    COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 


I.      SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THB  OOTniTT  OP  MIDDLESKX,   COilN. 

7%e  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^  Conn.,  was 
in  existence  in  May,  1Y99,  and  how  long  before  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained.    It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis- 
poeition  of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1706  and  1799.     The  following 
"code"   for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Common  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  geographer  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  at  that  date,  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  Middletown 
was  addressed  by  this  Assoqiation,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools  : 

RKQDLATIONB  FOB  THE  GOTBRNUKNT  OF  SCHOOL*. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy,  or  wisdom,  the  proper 
education  of  yonth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  society.  It  is  the  soarce 
of  private  virtue  and  pnblio  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
instmotion,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
From  a  solicitade  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
following  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors 
and  OrerseeTs  of  Schools — by  the  School  Association  of  tTte  Chunty  of  Middlesex. 

Jnstructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per business  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  famished  with  necessary  books  for  his  instruction.  In 
wmter,  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  wanning  the  school-house  in 
season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  selected  portions— or  the  New  Testament,  ought,  in  Christian 
Bchoob,  to  be  read  by  those  classes  who  are  capable  of  reading  decently, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  reading  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
iostmcUon. 

Proper  lessons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar's  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lessons  ought  to  be  fiuthfully 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  day9 ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  studies  of  that  wedi. 
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The  BDRi  of  this  review,  fiurly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  stodied,  msy  be  Cl^• 
ried  by  the  seholare,  each  Saturday,  to  their  respective  parents  or  guardians. 

Scholars  equal  in  Icnowledge  ought  to  be  classed.  Those  whose  progress  mer- 
its advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  olass ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli- 
gence, should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fol- 
lowing or  a  similar  manner,  viz : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  scholars  capable  of  reeding  decently  or  looking  over.  Thia  reading, 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occopy  the 
first  'half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning  leasona, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  The  third  in  atteutioD 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  under  classes  read  and  spell.  The 
fiilh  in  looking  over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  The  sixth  in  hear- 
ing the  under  classes  vpell  and  read  the  second  time  *,  and  receiving  and  depeeit- 
ing  pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronovnoe  a  part  of  the  leason. 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and 
cadence.  In  all  studies,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  ^teacher's  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligeiioe  and 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  tnay  be  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeating 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  dear  and  full,  but  soft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &o.  The  second  and 
third  half  hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  assisting  the  writers  and  ci- 
pherers. The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  read.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  classes  read  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos- 
iting the  books,  &c.,  as  above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  cate- 
chism usually  taught  in  schools  be  divided  by  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  successively  on  each  Saturday. 

Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  school 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  better  part  of  the  day.  For 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  schohir  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over- 
seers of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  matters  of  dispute.  It  ap- 
pears indispensably  necessary  that  a  proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachers  \  and  also  to  be  frequently  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becoming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  faithful 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — ^Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fblfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  school,  a  register  containing  the  following  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and  orderly  conduct, 
have  been  beneficial  to  tlie  school,  which  shall  stand  on  the  honorable  list  during 
the  continuance  of  their  good  character  and  conduct 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
It  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  inde- 
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oeooy,  figbtiog,  or  Sabbath-breaking.  Theee,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  ehallbe 
erased. 

5th.  That  a  reoor d  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donattons  of  those  who  shall 
generously  give  prises  or  books  for  the  enoouragement  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. 

Tliat  the  Tirtuons  and  diligent  may  be  enooaraged  and  rewarded,  and  the  vio- 
ions  disooontenanced  and  paniBhed,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
TisitoTs  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  situation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  sooiety.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  charges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
fiifOt — ^the  law  broken — ^the  reason  of  the  law — and  the  probable  consequences  to 
sooiety — ^to  the  offender— the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
proseoutioB. 

A  short  system  of  morality  onght  to  be  compiled  for  the  particular  use  of  chil- 
dren— illustrated  by  fiimiiiar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
circumstances.  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child." 

Efiectaal  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con- 
duct is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance  and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teacher, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illustrated  and  most  ef- 
feotiudly  enforced  by  example.  Ck^nsequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  onght  to  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  scholars ;  for  the  following  reasons :  A,  A  much  less  number  will 
answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — for  a  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  furnish  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  dearly  understood  and  frequently 
inculcated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go  together.  Persuasion  and  encourage- 
ment should  first  be  tried — admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  ofiense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
necessity  of  punishment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  second  &ult  Bnt  a  second 
orime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  proofii  of  inadvertence  or  true 
penitence.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders— of  repeated 
faults  or  crimes — demands  immediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  be 
— 1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — ^the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2. 
Never  given  up  until  the  ofiender  is  submissive  and  obedient.  Necessity  or  pru- 
dence may  oblige  w  to  vary,  diseonUnue  or  dday  a  punishment — ^but  to  give  up 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  government. 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentiemen,  we  think  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  toetf  being  and  general  utility  of  schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  all  dne 
deference  to  your  wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  oonaideration. 

MiddkUwn,  May  lih,  1799. 
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School  £cx)NOMY.    By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  K,  Principdl  of  (he  SiaJbt 
Normal  School,  MUleiBvUle,  Penn.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippincott  A  Co^ 
1864.     366  pages. 
This  volume  treats,  in  a  very  practical  way,  of 

I.  The  FieparcUioH  for  the  School^  including  SchoohSUea^  SchodUOrcundSy  Schodr 
Bouses^  and  Furniture  for  schools  of  different  grades — Bcbool  apparatus  and 
school  records. 

n.  The  Orqanizatiok  of  the  School,  including  the  temporary  and  the  perma- 
nent  organization — seating,  studies,  classification,  progress  of  exercises,  A& 

IIL  The  Eiiplotuekts  of  the  School-— objects,  inoentives  and  modes  of  study, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  student— objects,  requisites,  and  methods  (^ 
recitations — ^physical  exercises.  .  , 

lY.  The  Government  of  the  School — School  ethics,  school  retributions,  school 
legislation,  school  administration. 

v.  The  Authoritt  of  the  school.    The  teacher,  his  motives,  duties  to  his  pu- 
pils, his  profession  and  himself — school  officers — ^the  people  in  reference  to 
schools. 
Each  chapter  is  full  of  nice  distinctions  and  suggestions,  the  results  of  yean  of 

successful  study  and  practice. 

Journal  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada.     Vols.  I  to  vn.,  1857 — 1863. 

Journal  de  L'Instruction  Publiqub.    Volume  I — ^VII.,  1857 — 1863. 

These  two  periodicals,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  making  14 
quarto  volumes,  of  over  200  large  double-column  octavo  pages  each,  are 
among  the  results  of  the  indefatigable  and  well  directed  activity  of  Hon.  P.  J* 
O.  Chauveau,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lower  Canada  from  1857 
to  1863.  • 

Dr.  Chauveau,  before  accepting  the  post  of  Superintendent,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  had  been  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment for  eleven  years,  Solicitor  General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Province. 

In  the  difficult  and  peculiar  position  of  administering  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction over  a  population  differing  not  only  in  nationality,  but  in  language  and 
religion,  Dr.  Chauveau  has  shown  great  wisdom,  industry,  and  moderation,  and 
been  rewarded  with  great  success.  We  shall  in  a  subsequent  number  exhibit 
the  history  and  condition  of  schools  and  education  in  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada^  where  Father  Le  Jeune  opened  a  school  before  "  Brother  Purmont  was 
entreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children''  in 
the  town  of  Boston. 

We  hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  resume  our  former  practice  of  giving  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  various  educational  documents  andr  books  sent  to  us  by  authors 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  to  chronicle  more  in  detail  the  educational  movements 
of  different  states  and  countries.  We  will  gladly  undertake  the  issue  of  a 
Quarterly  Record  of  National  Education,  as  the  org^  of  various  American,  Na- 
tional, and  State  Associations,  as  has  been  suggested  by  correspondents,  if  the 
enterprise  can  be  properly  sustained. 
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I.    THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

TBS  n&HT  AMD  THE  DUTT  OW  THB  8ZATI  TO  B8TABLIBH   FUBUG  flOHOOLflL 

Bmum  AVTHORITWf. 


I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  lo  provide  for  ihe  eduoatioii  ct 
the  common  people.  I  ooooeive  the  arguments  by  which  this  portion  may  be 
prored  are  perfectly  limple,  perfectly  obviooa,  and  the.moRt  oqgent  poasible.  *  **  * 
AU  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  sacred  dqty  of  every  governmeot  to  take  eflfectual 
mearareB  for  securing  the  persons  aod  property  of  the  commnaity ;  and  that  the 
gOTemment  which  neglects  that  duty  is  uofit  for  its  situation.  This  being  once 
admitted,  I  ask,  uao  it  be  denied  that  the  education  of  the  (H>inmon  people  is  the 
moat  effectual  means  of  protecting  pe»ons  and  property  7  On  that  subject  I  can 
not  refer  to  higher  authority,  or  use  more  strong  terms,  than  have  been  employed 
by  Adam  Smith ;  and  I  take  his  authority  the  more  readily,  because  he  is  not  very 
friendly  to  State  interference ;  and  almost  on  the  same  page  as  that  I  refer  to,  he 
declares  that  the  State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  education  of  the  higher 
orders :  but  he  distinctly  says  that  there  is  a  difference,  particularly  in  a  highly 
ciTiliied  and  commercial  community,  between  the  education  of  the  higher  classes 
aod  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor  he  pronounces  to  be  a 
matter  in  which  government  is  most  deeply  concerned ;  and  he  compares  igno- 
nuMse,  spread  through  the  lower  classes,  neglected  by  the  State,  to  a  leprosy,  or 
aome  other  fearful  disease,  and  says  that  where  this  duty  is  neglected,  the  State  ■ 
in  danger  of  fiUling  into  the  terrible  disorder,  lie  had  soaroely  written  this  than 
the  axiom  was  fearfully  iUustn^ed  in  the  riots  of  1780.  I  do  not  know  if  from  all 
history  I  could  select  a  stronger  instance  of  my  position,  when  I  say  that  ignorance 
makes  the  persons  and  property  of  the  community  unsafe,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  take  measures  to  prevent  that  ignorance.  On  that  occasion, 
what  W9M  the  state  of  things?  Without  any  shadow  of  .a  grievance,  at  the  sum- 
Dions  of  a  madman,  100,000  men  rising  in  insurrection — a  week  of  anarchy — 
Parliament  beseiged — ^your  predecessor,  sir,  trembling  in  the  Chair — ^the  Lords 
pulled  out  of  their  coaches — ^the  Bishops  flying  over  the  tiles— not  a  sight,  I  trust, 
that  would  be  pleasurable  even  to  those  who  are  now  so  un&vorable  to  the  chureh 
of  England — thirty-six  fires  blaiing  at  once  in  London — ^the  house  of  the  Chief 
Justice  sacked — ^the  children  of  the  Prime  Minister  taken  out  of  their  beds  in  their 
nighC  clothes,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  horse  guards — and  all  this  the  efieot  of 
nothing  but  the  gross,  brutish  ignorance  of  the  population,  who  had  been  left 
brutes  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  savages  in  the  midst  of  oiviliiation.  Nor  m 
this  the  only  occasion  when  similar  resnlti  have  followed  from  the  same  cause. 
To  this  cause  are  attributable  all  the  outrages  of  the  Bristol  and  Nottingham  riots, 
and  all  the  misdeeds  of  General  Rock  and  Captain  Swing;  incendiary  fires  in 
aome  district,  and  in  others  riots  against  machinery,  tending  more  than  anything 
else  to  degrade  men  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  animals.  Could  it  have  been  sup- 
posed that  all  this  could  have  taken  phuie  in  a  community  were  even  the  common 
laborer  to  have  his  mind  opened  by  education,  and  be  taught  to  find  his  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  revere  his  Maker,  taught  to  regard  his  fel« 
low-creatures  with  kindness,  and  taught  likewise  to  feel  respect  for  legitimate 
authority,  tAu^^t  how  to  pursue  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  constitutional  metliods  T 

*  *  *  Take  away  education,  and  what  are  your  means  T  Military  force, 
prisons,  solitary  cells,  penal  cokmies,  gibbets--a]l  the  other  apparatus  of  penal 
laws.  If,  then,  there  be  an  end  to  which  government  is  bound  to  attain — if  there 
are  two  ways  only  of  attaining  it — if  one  of  those  ways  is  by  elevating  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  if  the  other  way  is  by  inflicting  pain, 
who  can  doubt  which  way  every  government  ought  to  take  7  It  seems  to  me  that 
BO  proposition  can  be  mom  strange  than  this— tluit  the  State  ought  to  have  power 
to  punish  and  is  bound  to  punish  its  subjects  for  not  knowing  their  duty,  but  at  the 
time  b  to  take  no  it^  to  let  them  know  what  their  dnty  is. 
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I  say,  therefore,  that  the  edooation  of  the  people  ouj^t  to  be  the  fint  coocen 
of  a  State,  not  only  becacue  it  is  ati  efficient  means  of  promoting  and  obtaiatng 
that  which  all  allow  tu  be  the  niain  end  of  government,  but  because  it  is  the  must 
efficient,  the  most  humane,  the  most  eivilized,  and  in  all  respects  the  beet  nieana 
of  attaining  that  end. .  This  is  my  deliberate  conviction  ;  and  in  this  opinioa  I  am 
fortihed  by  thinking  that* it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  legislators,  of  aiJ  the 
great  statesmen,  of  all  the  great  political  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  uf  a]|  ostiona, 
even  including  those  whoee  general  opinion  is,  and  has  ever  been,  to  restrict  the 
functions  of  government.    Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest  champiuDs  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new ;  and  of  none — 1  hesi- 
tate not  to -say  it — more  emphatically  than  of  those  whose  names  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Protestant  Nonoonformiats  of  England.     Assuredly  if 
there  be  any  class  of  men  whom  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  England  re- 
•peot  more  highly  than  another — ^if  any  whose  memory  they  hold  in  deeper  Tenera- 
tion — ^it  is  that  class  of  men,  of  high  spirit  and  unconquerable  principles^  who  m 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud  prefei*red  leaving  their  native  country,  and  living  in 
the  savage  solitudes  of  a  wilderness,  rather  than  to  live  in  a  laud  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  where  they  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  their  frlajter  freely 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.    Those  men,  illustrious  for  ever  in 
history,  were  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  but  though 
their  love  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  ihey  could 
■ee  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people.     In  the  year  1642  they  paased 
their  first  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  dis- 
tinctly pledj^  tliemselves  to  this  principle,  that  education  was  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  possible  Importance  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations  and  to 
all  communities,  and  that  as  such  it  was,  in  an  eminent  degree^  deserving  of  the 
peculiar  attention  of  the  State.    I  have  peculiar  satisfiBotion  in  rdferring  to  the  case 
of  America,  because  tnose  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  v<4un- 
tary  principle  in  matters  of  religion,  turn  fondly  to  that  land  as  aflfording  the  best 
illustration  that  can  be  any  where  found  of  the  successful  operation  of  that  princi- 
ple.    And  yet  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  principle  of  America  and  of  all  the 
greatest  men  that  she  has  produced  upon  the  question  f    ^*  Educate  the  people," 
was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to  the  commonwealth  he  founded— 
'*  educate  the  people"  was  the  last  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  republic  of  the 
United  States — ^^  educate  the  people''  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of  Jeffifrsoo. 
Yes,  of  Jefknoa  himself;  and  I  quote  his  authority  with  peculiar  fiivor ;  for  of 
all  the  eminent  public  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  he  was  the  one  whose 
greatest  delight  it  vras  to  pare  down  the  functions  of  governments  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  to  leave  the  freest  possible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Individual 
exertion.    Such  was  the  disposition — such,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  the  misBi<H) 
of  Jefferson ;  and  yet  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  with  ceaseless 
energy  to  the  eflS>rt  to  procure  Uie  blessing  of  a  State  education  for  Virginia.    And 
against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  these  great  authorities,  what  luve  you,  who 
take  the  opposite  side,  to  show  t    •    *    •    Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
people  are  on  every  ground  the  very  description  of  institutions  which  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  guardians  of  the  people's  bests  interests,  are  bound  to  interfere  with. 
This  point  has  been  powerfully  put  by  Mr.  David  Hume.    »    «    •    Aft*  hying 
down  very  emphatically  the  general  principle  of  non-interference  and  free  compe- 
tition, Mr.  Hume  goes  on  to  make  the  admission  that  there  undoubtedly  may  be 
and  are  some  very  useful  and  necessary  matters  which  do  not  give  that  degree 
of  advantage  to  any  man  that  they  can  be  safely  left  to  individuals.    Such  mat- 
ters, he  says,  must  be  effected  by  money,  or  by  distinctions,  or  by  both.    Now, 
air,  if  there  ever  was  a  case  to  which  that  description  frithfully  and  accurately 
applies.  I  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  in  England.    That 
his  calling  is  a  necessary  and  an  useful  one,  is  clear ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  dear 
that  he  does  not  obtain,  and  can  not  obtain,  adequate  remnneration  wiAout  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  precise  case, 
if  wc  are  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Hume,  in  which  the  government  ought  to 
mterfere.    Reasoning  d  priori^  the  principle  of  f^  competition  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  can  not  supply  a  good  education.    Let  us  look  at  the  fiicta.    What 
is  the  existing  state  in  England  T    There  has,  for  years,  been  nothmg  exoept  ths 
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le  of  non-interferenoe.  If,  therefore,  the  prinoiple  of  free  competition  were 
in  reality  a  prinoiple  of  the  eame  potency  in  education  as  we  all  admit  it  to  be  in 
matters  of  trade,  we  oi^ht  to  see  education  as  prosperous  under  this  system  of 
free  competition  as  trade  itself  is.  If  we  could  by  possibility  have  had  the  principle 
of  free  competition  fiurly  tried  in  any  country,  it  would  be  in  our  own.  It  has  been 
tried  for  a  long  time  with  perftK*t  liberty  in  the  richest  country  under  the  heavens, 
and  where  the  people  are  not  unfriendly  to  it.  If  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion could  show  itself  sufficient,  it  ought  to  be  here ;  our  schools  ought  to  be  the 
modcfai  of  common  schools :  the  people  who  have  been  educated  in  them  ought  to 
ahow  the  most  perfect  intelligence ;  every  school  ought  to  have  its  exoellent  liitle 
library,  and  its  mechanical  apparatus ;  and,  instead  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
a  grown  person  being  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  one 
at  whom  the  people  would  stare,  and  who  should  be  noted  in  the  newspapei-s; 
while  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  his  important  duties 
as  the  cutler  with  knives,  or  the  engineer  with  machinery ;  moreover,  he  ought 
to  be  amply  remunerated,  and  the  highest  respect  of  the  public  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  him.  Now,  is  this  the  truSi  ?  Look  at  the  charges  of  the  judges,  at 
the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  and  at  the  reports  made  to  every  public  de- 
partment that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  education.  Take  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  of  prisons.  In  Hertford  House  of  Correction,  out  of  700  prisoners, 
about  half  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  eight  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
Maidstone  jail,  out  of  8,000  prisoners,  1,300  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  fifty 
were  able  to  read  and  write  well.  In  Gold  bath-fields,  out  of  8,000,  it  is  not  said 
that  one  could  read  and  write  well.  If  we  tura  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectora 
of  prisons  to  the  r^isten  of  marriages,  we  find  that  there  were  nearly  130,000 
couples  married  in  the  year  1844,  and  of  those  more  than  40,000  oi'  the  bride- 
grooms and  more  than  60,000  of  the  brides  could  not  sign  their  names,  but  mode 
their  marks.  Therefore  one  third  of  the  men  and  one  half  of  the  women,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  are  destined  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  next  generation,  can  not  sign  their  names.  What  does  this  imply  ?  The 
most  grievous  want  of  education.  •  *  •  And  it  is  said,  that  if  we  oo)y  wait 
with  patience,  the  principle  of  free  competition  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for 
education.  We  have  been  waiting  with  patience  since  the  Heptarchy,  liow 
much  longer  are  we  to  wait?  Are  we  to  wait  till  2,847,  or  till  3,&I7  ?  Will  you 
wait  till  patience  is  exhadnted  7  Can  you  say  that  the  experiment  which  has 
been  tried  with  so  little  effect  has  been  tried  under  unfavoralile  circumstances  7  has 
it  been  tried  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  a  short  period  7  Tou  can  say  none  of  these 
things.  *  *  *  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  that  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
tono,  a  brave  and  able  man,  who  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty,  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  spectacle  of  misery  his  country  presented,  that  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed  the  institution  of  personal  slavery  in 
Scotland  as  the  only  way  to  compel  tlie  common  people  to  work.  Within  two 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  of  I^letcher,  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land passed  in  16U6,  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  schools.  Has  the  whole  world 
given  us  such  an  instance  of  improvement  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  7  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  air 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  Scotland  became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to 
envy  any  part  of  the  world,  however  richly  gifted  by  nature ;  and  remember  that 
Scotchmen  did  this,  and  that  wherever  a  Scotchman  went — and  there  were  few 
places  he  did  not  go  to— >he  carried  with  him  signs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
tivation he  harl  received.  If  he  had  a  shop,  he  had  the  best  trade  in  the  street ; 
if  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  ho  soon  became  a  non-commissioned  ofticer.  Not  that 
the  Scotchman  changed  ;  there  was  no  change  in  the  man,  for  a  hundred  yeara 
before,  Scotchmen  of  the  lower  classes  were  spoken  of  in  London  as  you  speak  ot 
the  Esquimaux :  but  such  was  the  difference  when  this  system  of  State  education 
had  been  in  force  for  only  one  generation ;  the  language  of  contempt  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  of  envy  succeed^.  Then  the  complaint  was,  that  wherever  the 
Scotchman  came  he  got  more  than  his  share ;  tliat  when  he  mixed  with  English- 
men and  Irishmen,  he  rose  as  regularly  to  the  top  as  oil  rises  on  water.  *  *  * 
Under  this  system  of  State  education,  whatever  were  its  defects,  Scotland  rose 
and  prospered  to  such  a  degree  that  I  do  not  believe  a  single  peivon,  even  of 
those  who  now  most  loudly  proclaim  their  abhorrence  of  State  education,  would 
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I 
iwDtore  to ny  tint  aonflmd  wmiM  have  beoome  the  fr«e,  oiTilhed  comitiyH  ■ 
Ae  edttoatioB  of  h«r  people  had  been  left  to  free  eompetitioD  without  any  niter- 
ftrenoe  oo  the  part  of  the  State.  Then*  how  does  this  aiigiiineiit  atand  f  I  dealt 
whether  it  he  ponible  to  find,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  aoienoe  of  ladoctioa 
aa  applied  to  polities,  any  inatanoe  of  an  experiment  tried  so  fnlly  and  so  fiurly, 
tried  with  all  the  conditiona  whieh  Lord  Baoon  haa  laid  down  in  hia  JVmmi  Or- 
gmnan^  and  of  which  the  resnlt  waa  ao  erident.  Obaerve,  yoo  take  theae  tiio 
aonntriea  ao  ekwely  reoemblin^  each  other  in  many  partioalarB— m  oae  of  theas 
two  eoontriea,  by  &r  the  rioher  of  the  two,  and  better  able  to  get  on  with  free 
aooipetition,  yon  have  fr^e  oompetitbn ;  and  what  ia  the  molt  f  The  Coogregap 
tional  Union  tell  yon  that  it  is  a  reanlt,  indeed,  to  make  oi  aahamed,  and  eveiy 
enlightened  foreigner  that  oomea  amongat  na,  aad.  In  the  other  ooontry,  little 
fiivored  by  natore,  yoa  find  a  aystem  of  State  ednoation— not  a  perfBOt  one,  bnl 
atiil  an  efficient  one — and  the  resdt  ia  an  evident  and  rapid  iBproveneBt  in  the 
moral  and  intelleotoal  cfaaraoter  of  the  people,  and  a  conaeqncnt  improvement  in' 
aeourity  and  in  proaperity  each  aa  waa  hardly  ever  aeen  b^nfe  in  the  world.  If 
tills  had  been  the  case  in  anrgery  or  in  chemistry,  and  anoh  experiments  and 
resnlts  had  been  laid  before  you,  would  it  be  poasible  for  yon  not  to  aee  whieh  waa 
the  wrong  oonrae  and  which  the  right  f  Theae  argnments  have  moat  folly  eon- 
vinoed  me  of  a  troth  whieh  I  shall  not  ahrink  from  proclaiming  in  the  fooe  of  any 
clamor  that  may  be  raiaed  against  it— that  it  ia  the  dntf  of  the  State  to  edneato 
the  conunon  people. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  uttered  many  indignant  rebukes  of  the  niggardly 
policy  of  the  English  government  in  respect  U>  the  educatioo  of  the 
people. 

Who  would  sappose  that  education  were  a  thing  which  bad  to  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  ?  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  should 
need  no  advocating ;  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of  think- 
ing to  those  who  can  not  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think ;  this,  one 
would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thioff  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  iubabitants 
living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each  strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed  7 
How  much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  his  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  ex- 
tinct, BO  that  it  sees  not!  Dght  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peas- 
ant, it  has  come  in  vain.  For  six  thousand  years,  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless 
effifrt,  have  been  devising,  doing,  discovering,  in  mysterious,  infinite  indissoluble 
ooniinnnion,  warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of 
necessity  and  night ;  they  have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests ;  and 
to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  oo  the  other  side  \  and  that 
great  spiritual  kingdom,  the  toil-worn  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his 
brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him  ;  an  invisible  empire ;  he 
knows  it  not ;  suspects  it  not  And  is  it  not  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own 
brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  possession  of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies 
over  him  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his, 
that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  ?  O,  what  are  bills  of  rights,  emancipations  of  black 
slaves  into  block  apprentices,  lawsuits  in  chancer}*  for  some  short  usufruct  of  a  bit 
of  land  7  The  grand  *'  seed -field  of  time'^  is  this  man's,  and  you  give  it  him  not. 
Time's  seed -field,  which  includes  the  earth  and  all  her  seed -fields  and  pearl-oceans, 
nay  her  sowers  too  and  pearl-divers,  all  that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious 
here  below  •  of  whieh  the  earth^s  centuries  arc  but  furrows,  for  it  atretches  forth 
ftt>m  the  beginning  onward  even  unto  this  day  I 

**My  inherluncf,  how  lordly,  wide  and  fsir ; 
Time  is  mj  ikir  seed-field,  to  time  Vm  heir  I'* 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  from  cen- 
tury to  century ;  the  blinded  sire  slaves  himself  out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son  ;  and 
men,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two  l<^^d  beasts  of  labor ;  and  in 
the  largest  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debiite  whether  a  small  fraction  of  the 
revenue  of  one  day  (30,0002.  ia  but  that)  shall,  after  thirteen  oenturiea,  be  laid  out 
on  it,  or  not  laid  out  on  it. 
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Bal  qaitti ag  all  thai,  of  which  the  hamaii  aoo!  can  not  wdl  speak  lo  terma  of 
aivility,  let  vm  obaerTe  now  that  Kducation  w  not  dniy  an  eternal  datj,  but  has  at^ 
laoKth  beooiae  even  a  tempomry  aind  ephemeral  one,  which  the  neceaaitiva  oi^*  the 
hmir  wiU  oblige  us  to  look  after.  These  twenty-four  million  laboring  meo,  if 
Ifceir  afiaira  r«*main  nnr^enlated,  chaotic,  will  bum  ricks  and  mills;  rednoe  ua, 
thwaelvea  and  the  wotid  into  ashea  and  rain.  Simply  thehr  affiyn  can  not  re« 
nMin  nnregnhUedy  obaetio ;  bat  moat  be  regulated,  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order.  What  intelleot  were  able  to  regalate  them  7  The  iotelleet  of  a  Bacon, 
ibm  energy  of  a  Jjuther,  if  left  to  their  own  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay  befitre 
each  a  taak ;  a  Bacon  and  Lothur  added  tosether,  to  be  perpetual  prime  minister 
over  us,  eonld  not  do  it.  No  one  great  and  gn.'atest  intellect  can  do  it.  What 
enn  7  Only  twenty-four  railHon  ordinary  inteltecta,  once  awakened  into  action ; 
thisae  well  ptesided  over,  fliay.  Intellect,  insight,  is  the  discernment  or  order  in 
djaorder ;  it  is  the  diaooyery  of  the  will  of  Nature,  of  God'a  will ;  the  beginning 
of  the  capability  to  walk  according  to  that.  With  perfect  intellect,  were  such 
poasible  without  perfect  morality,  the  world  would  be  perfect ;  its  efforts  uner- 
riagty  corraet,  its  results  oantinually  aucoessfnl,  its  conditbn  faultless.  Intellect 
in  like  light;  the  Chaoa  becomca  a  World  under  it:  fait  lux.  These  twenty- 
Ibar  niflion  intellect  are  but  common  intelleeta ;  but  they  are  intellects ;  in  eam- 
€i*  about  the  matter,  ins&ooted  each  abont  his  own  province  of  it ;  laboring  each 
perpetually,  with  what  partial  light  can  be  attained,  to  bring  auch  province  into 
rationality.  fVom  the  partial  determinations  and  their  conflict,  springs  the  oni- 
venal.  Precisely  what  quantity  of  intellect  was  in  the  twenty-four  millions  will 
b»  exhibited  by  the  result  they  arrive  at ;  that  quantity  and  no  more.  According 
aa  there  wna  inteUect  or  no  intellect  in  the  individuals,  will  the  general  conclusion 
they  make  out  embody  itself  aa  a  world-healing  Truth  and  Wisdom,  or  aa  a  base- 
Isas  fiiteful  Hallueinotion,  a  GhlmtBra  breathing  not  fabulous  fire ! 

Diasenters  c:ill  for  one  scheme  of  Education,  the  Church  objects ;  this  party 
objecta,  and  that;  there  is  endless  objection,  by  him  and  by  her  and  by  it:  a 
anbject  encumbered  with  diflScuIties  on  every  side!  Pity  that  difficulties  exist; 
tfiat  Religion,  of  all  thtngi,  shonld  occasion  difficulties.  We  do  not  extenuate 
tbenn ;  in  their  reality  they  are  considerable ;  in  their  appearance  and  preten^ioD, 
they  are  msuperable,  heart-appalling  to  all  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Department. 
For,  in  very  truth,  how  can  Ileligion  be  divorced  from  Education  7  An  irrever- 
ent knowMge  is  no  knowledge ;  may  be  a  development  of  the  logical  or  other 
handicraft  ftcolty  inward  or  outward ;  but  is  no  culture  of  the  soul  of  a  man.  A 
knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self-worship,  comparative  indifference  or  contempt 
for  all  Gkld's  Universe  except  one  insignificant  item  thereof,  what  is  it  7  Handi- 
craft development,  and  even  shallow  as  handicraft.  Nevertheless  is  handicraft 
itRrlf,  and  the  habit  ci  the  merest  logic,  nothing  7  It  is  already  something ;  it  is 
thn  indispensable  beginning  of  every  thing  1  Wise  men  know  it  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable something ;  not  yet  much ;  and  would  so  gladly  ruperadd  to  it  the  element 
whereby  it  may  become  all.  Wise  men  would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  thia ; 
they  would  lovingly  co-operate  in  attempting  it. 

**  And  now  how  teach  religion  7"  so  asks  the  indignant  Ultra-radical,  cited  above ; 
an  Ultra-radical  seemingly  not  of  the  Benthamee  species,  with  whom,  though 
bin  dialect  is  far  different,  there  are  sound  churchmen,  we  hope,  who  have  some 
fellow-feeling :  ^  How  teach  religion  7  By  plying  with  liturgies,  catechisms,  ere 
doa;  droning  thirty-nine  or  other  articles  incessantly  into  the  infant  ear  7 
Friends !  In  that  case,  why  not  apply  to  Birmingham,  and  have  Machinea 
made,  and  set  up  at  all  street-corners,  in  highways  and  byways,  to  repeat  and 
vociferate  the  same,  not  ceasing  night  or  day  7  The  genius  of  Birmingham  is  ade- 
quate to  that.  Albertus  Magnus  had  a  leather  man  that  could  articulate ;  not  to 
apeak  of  Martinua  Scriblerns*s  Nuremberg  man  that  could  reason  as  well  aa  we  know 
who !  Depend  upon  it,  Birmingham  can  make  machines  to  repeat  liturgies  and 
articles ;  to  do  whatsoever  feat  is  mechanical.  And  what  were  all  school-mas- 
ters, nay  all  priests  and  churches  compared  with  this  Birmingham  Iron  Church  1 
Votes  of  two  millions  in  aid  of  the  church  were  then  something.  You  order, 
at  so  many  pounds  a-head,  so  many  thouKmd  iron  parsons  aa  your  grant  covers; 
and  fix  them  by  sitisfactory  masonry  in  all  quarters  wheresoever  wanti'd,  to 
preach  there  independent  of  the  wt>rld.  In  loud  thoroughfares,  still  more  in 
unawakened  districts,  troubled  with  argumentative  infidelity,  you  make  the  wind- 
pipes wider,  strengthen  the  main  ateam-oylinder ;  your  parson  preaobea  to  tho 
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due  pitch,  while  you  give  him  ooal ;  and  fean  no  man  or  thing.  Here  were  a 
*^  Chmch-exteDsion  ;"  to  which  I,  with  my  last  penny,  did  I  believe  in  it,  eoald 

subscribe. Ye  blind  leaden  of  tho  blind!    Are  wo  Cahnucka,  that  pny 

by  turning  of  a  rotatory  ealebtwh  with  written  prayers  in  it  T  Is  Mammon  and 
machinery  the  means  of  crin verting  human  souls,  as  of  spinning  cotton  ?  Is 
God,  as  Jean  Paul  predieti*d  it  would  be,  become  verily  a  Foroe;  the  ^ther  too 
a  Gas !  Alas,  that  Atheism  should  have  got  the  length  of  putting  on  priests* 
vestments,  and  penetrating  into  the  sanctuary  itself!  Can  dronings  of  articles, 
repetitious  of  liturgies,  and  all  the  cash  and  contrivance  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Bank  of  England  united  bring  ethereal  fire  into  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  uot  of 
earthly  darkness  into  heavenly  wisdom  7  Soul  is  kin'dled  only  by  soul.  To 
*^  tiucli  "  religion,  the  first  thing  needful,  and  also  the  lust  and  the  only  thing,  is 
finding  of  a  man  who  has  religion.  All  else  follows  Arom  this,  ohnrch-building, 
church  extension,  whatever  else  is  needful  ibliows ;  without  this  nothing  wlu 
follow." 

From  which  we,  for  oar  part,  conclude  that  the  method  of  teaching  religioi 
to  the  English  people  is  still  far  behindhand  ;  that  the  wise  and  pious  may  weO 
ask  themselves  in  silence  wistfully,  ^'  How  is  that  last  priceless  element,  by  which 
eductition  becomes  perfect,  to  be  superadded  ?  "  and  the  unwrse  who  think  them- 
selves  pious,  answering  aloud,  *^  By  this  method,  By  that  method,"  long  argue  of 
it  to  Rmall  purpose. 

But  now,  in  the  meantime,  could  not  by  some  fit  official  person,  some  fit  an- 
Douneement  be  made,  in  words  well-weighed,  in  plan  well-schemed,  adequately 
representing  the  facts  of  the  thing,  that  after  thirteen  centuries  of  waiting,  he  the 
official  person,  and  England  with  him,  was  minded  to  have  the  mystery  of  the 
Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  his  realm?  Teaching  of  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  he  could  not  undertake  to  settle  this  day  ;  it  would  be  work 
for  a  day  after  this ;  the  work  of  this  day  was  teaching  of  the  alphabt  to  all 
people.  The  miraculous  art  of  reading  and  writing,  such  seemed  to  him  the 
net'dful  preliminary  of  all  teach' ng,  the  first  corner-stone  of  what  foundation  so- 
ever could  be  laid  for  what  edifice  soever,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Li*t  pious 
Chnrchism  make  haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make  haste,  let  all  pious  pn  aehers 
and  missionaries  make  haste,  bestir  themsi-lves  according  to  their  zeal  and  skill ; 
he  the  official  person  stood  up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient  for  it, 
having  waited  thirteen  centuries  now.  He  insisted,  and  would  take  no  denial, 
p08t|)onement,  promifte,  excuse  or  subterfuge.  That  all  English  persons  should  be 
taught  to  read.  He  appealed  to  aM  rational  Englishmen,  of  all  creeds,  claMea 
and  colors.  Whether  this  was  not  a  fair  demand  ;  nny  whether  it  was  not  an  india- 
penKable  one  in  these  days.  Swing  and  Chartism  having  risen  ?  For  a  choice  of 
iuofTensive  Hornbooks,  and  Schoolmasters  able  to  teach  reading,  he  trusted  the 
mere  secular  sagacity  of  a  National  Collective  Wisdom,  in  proper  committee, 
might  be  fonnd  sufficient.  He  proposed  to  appoint  such  Schoolmasters,  to  venture 
on  the  choice  of  such  Hornbooks ;  to  send  a  Schoolntaster  and  Hornbook  into 
every  t4)wnship,  parish  and  hamlet  of  England  ;  so  that  in  ten  years  hence,  an 
Englishman  who  could  not  read  might  be  acknowledged  as  the  monster  which 
he  really  is. 

*  *  We  can  conceive  even,  as  in  Prussia,  that  a  penalty,  civil  disabilitii^,  that 
penalties  and  disabilities  till  they  were  fonnd  effi^ctuaJ,  might  be  by  law  inflicted 
on  every  parent  who  did  not  teach  his  children  to  read,  on  every  man  who  had 
not  been  taught  to  read.  We  can  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  im- 
agination, there  might  be  found  in  England,  at  a  dead-lift,  strength  enough  to 
perform  this  miracle,  and  produce  it  henceforth  as  a  miracle  done :  the  teaching 
of  England  to  read  !  Harder  things,  we  do  know,  have  been  performed  by  na- 
tions before  now,  not  abler-looking  than  England.  Ah  me !  if,  by  some  bencfi- 
oent  chance,  there  should  be  an  official  man  found  in  England  who  could  and 
would,  with  deliberate  courage,  aHer  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  pa- 
tience, practical  sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  real,  knowing  olamoni  to  be 
clamorous  and  to  seem  re^d,  propose  this  thin^,  and  the  innumerable  things  spring- 
ing from  it, — wo  to  any  Churchism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man !  Avaunt  ye  gainsayers  !  is  darkness,  and  ignorance  of  the 
Alphabet  necessary  for  you  ?  Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  Alphabet,  or  depart 
elsewhither ! — Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  England  gradually  rally 
round  such  a  man  ;  all  that  has  strength  in  England  ? 
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PRELIHINAitT  BElfABES. 


Thb  territory  now  occupied  by  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Heese  Homburg,  originaUy  belonged  to  the  Gatte,  or  Ghatts,  and  with 
▼arioas  fortunes,  was  ruled  by  carls  and  dukes,  and  merged  by  marriage 
and  inheritancy  into  other  dominions,  until  1292,  when  Henry  I.,  sur- 
named  the  childy  was  made  a  landgrave  of  the  Empire  by  Emperor 
Adolphus.     On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1806,  his  dominion  was  parti- 
tioned, and  in  1504  the  parts  were  again  united  by  William  II.,  and  be- 
queathed in  1509  to  his  son  Philip,  surnamed  the  Generous^  who  intro- 
duced the  Reformation  of  Luther,  and  established,  in  1527,  the  University 
of  Marberg  without  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
reyenues  of  the  seculaiized  convents  and  monasteries.     He  also  favored 
the  introduction  of  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the  reformed 
church.     Philip  died  in  1 567,  dividing  the  landgraviate  of  these  among 
his  four  sons : — the  eldest,  William  IV.,  obtained  the  largest  share,  with 
Gassel  for  his  residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marberg,  which  in 
the  next  generation  was  united  with  the  share  of  William  IV. ;  Philip, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Rheinfels ;  and  George,  an  eighth  part,  with  Darm- 
stadt    On  the  death  of  Ludwig  and  Philip,  the  dominions  of  these  con- 
sisted of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  Electoral  Hesse 
or  Hesse  Gassel.    The  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Homburg,  with  a  superfi- 
dal  area  of  105,980  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1860  of  27,746, 
originally  belonged  to  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was  set  off  with  some  restrict- 
ions in  1622,  and  in  1817  became  a  member  of  the  German  Gonfedera- 
tion.     Hesse  Gassel  had  in  I860  a  territory  of  8,647  square  miles  (com- 
posed of  five  detached  provinces  or  districts)  and  a  population  of  726,686. 
Hesse  Darmstadt  had  an  area  of  3,206  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
845,571. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  exclusive  of  the  small  outlying 
districts  of  Vobl,  Wimpfen,  and  Kurnbach,  consists  of  two  detached  but 
nearly  equal  portions,  forming  the  three  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse,  Stark- 
enburg,  and  Rhenish  Hesse,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty-six 
circles  or  districts,  and  these  into  parishes.  The  province  of  Upper 
Hesse  is  mountainous,  and  its  climate  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
two  lower  provinces,  which  include  extensive  plains  belonging  to  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  growing  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  wine&     One  half  of  the  territory  ii 
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amble  land  and  highly  cultivated,  Upper  Hesse  yielding  a  large  surplus 
of  grain  for  export,  and  the  value  of  the  wine  crop  of  the  lower  provinces 
amounting,  in  good  seasons,  to  4^000,000  thalers  ($2,900,000.)  Much 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  Manu/hctures 
are  but  limited. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1860-62,  showed  the  amount  of  annual  re- 
oeipts  to  be  9,096,664  florins  (|»,776,000)— expendSturcs,  9,066,796  fl.— 
public  debt,  exclusive  of  railway  loans,  6,470,000  fi.  ($2,686,000.)  The 
army  comprises,  in  all,  10,618  men,  whose  term  of  service  is  six  years, 
two  years  of  which  is  in  the  reserve  force. 

PBOVINORS.  Area.  Fbp.  in  185a  Chief  IVywas.  Pop.  iit  IS6L 

Bpper  Hesse, 1,531  sq.  m.     300,261  CHeswn.  10,000 

Starkenburg, 1,151     '*  31 8,422  Darmstadt.         2ft,62a 

Rhenisb  Hesse, 525     "  226,888  Mayence.  41,273 

The  total  area  is  8,761  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  856,907, 
(area  of  Connecticut,  4,674  sq.  m. — pop.  in  1860,  460,147,) — which  may 
be  divided,  in  regard  to  religion,  as  follows : — Lutherans,  405,000 ;  Re- 
fbrroed  Calvinists,  30,000;  Evangelicals,  167,000;  Catholics,  221,000; 
Jews,  80,000 ;  Mennonites,  Ac,  4,000. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Qer- 
man  Confederacy,  and  is  a  limited  monarchy,  modified  in  1820  by  the 
introduction  of  two  chambers — ^an  upper,  composed  chi6fly  of  nobility 
and  citizens,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  a  lower,  consist- 
ing principally  of  deputies  from  the  chief  towns.  These  chambers  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment  rests  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  five  ministries  into  which 
the  several  branches  of  the  administration  are  divided.  Since  1820 
there  have  been  frequent  disagreements  and  much  ill-feeling  between  the 
chambers  and  the  government,  and  frequent  dissensions  in  church  and 
state ;  nevertheless  the  duchy  has  made  considerable  advances  in  mate- 
rial prosperity,  railroads  have  been  opened  and  new  roads  formed, 
monopolies  and  other  commercial  restrictions  removed,  greater  freedom 
permitted  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  national  education.  Although  these  and  other 
improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they  have  been  permanent,  but 
the  grand  ducal  policy  has  been  neither  liberal  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  account  of  the  system  and  means  of  public  instruction  below  that 
of  the  University,  is  drawn  mainly  from  an  article  by  Rev.  K.  Strack,  in 
Schmid's  ^^Encykhpadie  des  gesammt^n  Brziehungs  und  UnUrriehttum- 
tfn«,"  (Gotha,  1861.)  under  the  following  heads: 
I.  CoifHON  or  Elementary  Schools. 

II.  SeooMDARY  or  Classical  Schools. 

ni.  Real  and  Trade  Schools  for  Boys. 

IV.  High  Schools  for  Giris. 

y.  Orphan,  Rescue,  and  Special  Schoola 


r 
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L    PBQUKT  OB  OOUHW  80BOOLB. 

1,   HUtory, 

The  history  of  the  school  system  of  Hesse  Dannstadt  oommenoes  with 
the  introductioo  of  the  Reformation  into  the  duchy.    The  first  synod, 
of  1626,  strictly  tequired  the  establishment  of  schools  for  boys  in  every 
city,  borough,  and  village,  for  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  branches; 
or  wherever  this  was  impossible,  the  pastors  were  required  to  see  that 
they  were  taught  at  least  to  read  and  write.    Schools  for  girls  were  also 
declared  necessary  in  the  cities  and  desirable  in  the  villages,  where  in- 
atniction  should  be  administered  by  pious  women  in  reading  and  the 
elements  of  religion.    Every  morning  these  schools  were  opened  with  the 
singing  of  psalms  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.    Between 
1576  and  1596,  thirteen  new  schools  were  endowed  by  Count  Qeorge  L, 
and  in  the  city  schools  of  Darmstadt  the  poor  received  flistruction,  food 
and  clothing  gratuitously.    In  1634  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  George 
n.,  requiring  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  that  all 
children,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  should  attend  school  until  they  could  at 
least  read  and  write.     In  case  private  tutors  were  employed,  they  were 
required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  orthodoxy  and  fitness  for  teach- 
ing.    The  school  expenses  of  tlie  poor  were  defrayed  from  the  poor's  box 
of  the  church  or  by  the  contributions  of  the  richer  inhabitants.    C!ount 
Ernest  Ludwig,  in  1738,  made  several  excellent  regulations  in  relation  to 
religious  instruction,  the  abolition  of  numerous  holidays,  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  school  hours  at  three  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  withhold- 
ing confirmation  from  children  who  had  been  too  negligent  in  attendance. 
But  these  stringent  rules  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  into 
execution,  the  school  ordinances  of  1724  still  remaining  for  the  most 
part  in  force  until  a  recent  period.     The  schools  were  in  the  position  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  until  the  territo- 
rial changes  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  made  some  modifi- 
cation i^cessary.     In  the  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg  the 
afiairs  of  both  chnrcb  and  school  were  entrusted  to  a  *^  church  and  school 
council,"  while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  the  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  '  School  ordinances  for  the  several  prov- 
inces were  issued  in  1826-7,  but  Were  wholly  superseded  by  the  edict 
of  June  6, 1832,  together  with  the  *^  Instructions  for  the  school  authori- 
ties "*  of  June  10,  of  the  same  year. 

2.    General  OuiUnes  of  School  Legislaiion  and  Administraiion, 

School  attendance  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  or  generally  at 
the  preceding  Whitsunday,  if  the  birthday  occurs  before  the  end  of 
December,  and  is  obligatory  until  confirmation^  which  takes  place  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen.  Attendance  may  be  deferred  a  year  for  good  reasons* 
by  the  local  school  directors,  and  for  a  longer  period  by  the  school  com- 
mismoners  of  the  district,  who  also  can,  if  necessary,  excuse  from  at- 
tendance before  confirmation.  It  is  but  seldom,  and  only  under  peculiar 
drcumstances  and  by  consent  of  the  Higher  Consistory,  that  a  child  is 
admitted  to  confirmation  at  a  younger  age  than  fourteen.  Absence  from 
school  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  granted  by  the  teacher — for  several 
weeks,  by  the  school  directors.  If  confirmation  is  deferred  beyond  the 
fourteenth  year,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  remain  still  at  school ;  and  should 
his  dismissal  take  place  before  that  time,  his  tuition  fees  must  still  be 
paid  for  the  full  period.  Unexcused  absences  are  punished  by  a  fine  of 
threte  kreutzers  (two  cents)  per  day,  which  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  absentees  are  reported  to  the  89hoo1  officials  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  or  oftener.  Such  parents  as  are  especially  delinquent  are 
punished  with  imprisonment  on  decree  of  the  police  court,  and  are  de- 
barred from'  assistance  of  every  kind  from  the  public  funds.  The  fines 
thus  collected  are  applied  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  Attendance 
at  schools  of  a  highe^  grade  than  the  common  school^  is  not  obligatory, 
nor  can  fines  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  Sunday  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism ;  but  the  system  of  fines  is  not  laid  aside  until  the  children  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture  than  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  higher  schools,  attendance  until  the  age  of  eight- 
een or  twenty  is  left  to  be  secured  by  moral  influences  only. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  the  parish,  unless  thend 
are  special  funds  established,  or  claims  upon  other  sources,  as  upon 
certain  cloister  funds  or  church  revenues.  Assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
state  to  parishes  that  are  especially  needy.  The  income  of  the  provincial 
school  funds,  arising  from  the  unexpended  revenues  of  ^vacant  schools 
and  other  sources,  is  applied  to  the  occasional  relief  of  poor  and  worthy 
teachers.  This  income  in  Starkenburg  amounts  to  5,700  fl.  ($2,865,)  and 
in  Upper  Hesse,  to  8,000  fl.  ($1,245) — while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  its  amount 
is  small.  Starkenburg  also  possesses  a  fund  of  96,800  fl.,  devised  in 
1807  by  State  Councilor  May,  the  income  of  which  is  equally  divided 
among  such  of  the  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  province  formerly  belong- 
ing to  ancient  Hesse,  as  receive  salaries  of  less  than  800  fl.,  amounting 
during  tfie  last  year  to  26  fl.  to  each  teacher ;  and  the  late  Councillor 
Wenck  devised  400  fl.  to  Starkenburg  and  800  fl.  to  Upper  Hesse,  the 
income  to  bo  expended  every  three  years  in  premiums  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  there  is  a  special  fund  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  schools,  derived  since  1818  from  the  tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  estates  belonging  to  the  parishes,  the  revenues  of  which,  from 
1820  to  1836,  amounted  to  806,126  fl.  ($127,000.)  In  most  parishes 
there  are  charges  made  for  tuition  and  fuel,  which  are  collected  by  the 
parish  treasurer ;  these  charges  vary  in  the  villages  from  one  to  two 
florins,  and  in  the  cities  may  amount  to  four,  florins.  But  there  is  no 
want  of  parishes  in  which  thert)  is  no  school  money  whatever,  except 
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wliat  Is  giYen  as  a  yoluntary  New  Yearns  gift  Poor  children  are  pro- 
Tided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  no  money  applicable 
from  other  sources.  The  special  schools  for  the  poor  that  formerly  ex** 
isted  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  are  generally  abolished. 

The  law  requires  that  in  every  parish  where  there  are  thirty- six  chil- 
dreo  there  shall  be  a  school — with  one  hundred  children,  two  schools,  or 
arrangements  for  an  independent  assistant — with  twx>  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  three  schools,  &c.  There  are  no  other  public  schools  than  these 
parish  sdiools,  except  that  schools  for  laboring  men  are  sustained  in 
many  of  the  small  cities  by  parish  contributions  or  other  means.  In 
Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg  the  schools  are  almost  wholly  sectarian, 
while  the  contrary  has  been  true  in  regard  to  many  of  the  parishes  of 
Rhenish  Hesse.  Very  recently  many  of  these  latter  schools  hare  also 
become  sectarian,  so  that  the  number  of  evangelical  schools  is  now  1,230 ; 
of  Catholic  schools,  438 ;  and  of  unsectarian,  only  67.  When  several 
teachers  are  engaged  in  the  same  unsectarian  school,  they  are  chosen 
from  the  several  sects  in  due  proportion.  The  Mennonites  and  Anabap- 
tists, as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  but  not,  of  course,  to  receive  religious  instruction.  Should  they 
establish  schools  of  their  own,  it  must  be  under  the  regulations  of  the 
law.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  istate  authoritiejs,  and,  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  can  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  butcher. 

The  immediate  oversight  of  the  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  rests 
with  the  local  ^*  school  directory,*'  consisting  of  the  pastor,  burgomaster, 
'  and  two  members  elected  for  six  years  by  the  district  school  commissioners 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor  and  burgomaster.  In  the  unsectarian 
schools  the  supervision  alternates  between  the  pastors,  &c.,  of  the  dif*> 
ferent  sects.  This  directory  has  the  management  of  the  school  property, 
the  imposition  and  appropriation  of  the  fines  for  non-attendance,  the 
charge  of  the  anpual  examinations,  &a 

The  superintendence  of  all  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
within  a  district  is  entrusted  to  the  ^  District  School  Commissioners,** 
consisting  of  the  District  Councilor  (Kreisrath)  as  chairman,  and  of 
two  paistors  of  different  sects,  if  there  are  such  in  the  district,  and 
elected  by  the  ministry  for  five  years.  They  are  required  to  visit  all  the 
schools  every  two  years,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  are  empowered  to  impose  fines  of  5  florins  upon  local  directors, 
and  of  20  florins  upon  teachers. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  common  and  real  schools  of  the 
duchy  was,  until  1849,  in  the  hands  of  the  *^  Higher  School  Councii,** 
(Oberschulrath,)  which  was  then  united  with  the  "  Higher  Council  of 
Education,**  (Oberstudienrathe,)  having  charge  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  received  the  title  of  the  **  Higher  Directory  of  Educa> 
tion,**  (Oberstudiendirection.)  This  directory  have  power  to  inflict  fines 
of  80  fl.  and  two  months*  suspension  from  office  and  salary,  upon  disobe- 
dient and  negligent  teachers,  or  to  request  their  dismissal    They  appoint 
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tempOTAry  tetehers,  bot  only  with  tlw  appr0>fa1  of  HSm  mkatitry^  if  Hw 
office  is  to  cootioue  longer  than  a  year,  and  they  are  required  to  arraiige 
for  the  yisitation  of  all  the  schoolB  by  the  menbcra  of  the  directory 
within  the  period  of  biz  years.  The  mmistry  appmnte  teaehcra^  and 
oonfinns  the  sererer  pumghmenta  that  may  have  bees  impoaed  iat 
neglect  of  duty,  and  its  oonsent  is  also  necessary  to  the  estabiishmeBtt  of 
new  schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  abolishment  of  onseotariaii 
8<^ool8b  The  bishop  and  the  consistory  have  no  deoisive  y^o9  m 
school  aflhirs,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  s^ool  direcAan^ 
both  pastors  and  elected  membCTS,  shall  be  kid^modent  of  the  church 
aathorities  in  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  Care,  however,  has  hith- 
erto been  taken  that  among  the  members  of  the  Higher  Directory  there 
should  be  a  reinresentative  from  the  consistory  and  a  Clitholie  prieat 
Beligious  instriiction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  left  so  fitr  to  the  united  saper* 
vision  of  the  bishop  and  the  consistory  that  they  have  the  decinon  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  the  catechism,  and  the  use  of  other  books 
of  religions  instruction. 

3.  StaHsHci. 

*  The  number  of  school  children  is  150,568,  or  17.5  percent  of  the 
whole  population,  distributed  among  1,756  schools,  and  averaging  85.7 
in  each.  The  number  of  children  of  schoolage  varies  but  slightly  fi-om 
the  number  in  actual  attendance.  ^  The  number  of  school  districts  is 
twenty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  circles.  For  the  children 
of  soldiers  in  garrison  tjiere  is  at  Darmstadt  a  garrison  school,  with  four 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  war. 

In  scarcely  any  other  state  has  there  been  so  much  done  during  fhe 
last  twenty-five  years  for  the  improvement  of  schools  as  in  Hesse. 
When  the  edict  of  1882  was  issued,  there  were  yet  many** winter 
schools  ^  in  existence,  especially  in  the  Odenwald.  It  was  usual  among 
the  small  parishes  to  engage  a  school  candidate,  or  one  preparing  fbr 
the  office,  for  six  or  seven  months,  who  generally  *'  boarded  around,**  and 
received  scarcely  servants'  wages.  Tliere  were  also  teachers  who  woriLed 
at  a  trade  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  school,  and  many  of  the  salaries 
did  not  amount  to  60-80  fl.  In  1808  only  one-t^ird  of  the  teachers  re- 
ceived over  100  fl.,  (|41.50,)  one-third  between  50  and  100  fl.,  and  one- 
third  less  than  50  fl.  The  states,  in  1882,  appropriated  9,587  fl.  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  salaries  to  a  minimum  of  155  fl.,  and  in  1889 
they  had  assumed  the  following  relative  proportions : — 

225  teachers  rec'd  155  fl.  191  rec'd  250-300  fl.       12i  rec'd  400-500  fl. 

224       "  "      155-200  fl.        155     "     300-350  fl.  45     "     600-600  fl. 

261        <*  <'     200-250  fl.        121     '*     350-400  fl.         36     "     600-800  0. 

The  government  and  the  chambers  showed  a  continaally  increasing 
desire  to  render  the  condition  of  teachers  more  tolerable,  improvements 
were  frequently  advised  by  the  deputies,  and  in  1849  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  tuition  fees  and  to  classify  the  teachers,  with  salaries  of  850- 
800  fl.    Want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  government  prevented  its 
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^MeomplishBMot  Tt»  nitries  at  that  time  anoanted  to  474,tfrt  C, 
^snfiOO,)  of  wliieh  t^  Mate  oontributed  21,468  fl.  ($8,900.)  file 
ttVMsge  of  all  the  salaries  was  SOS  fl.  (i|125.76>— one-eighth  of  the  teaeh- 
«n  recciTed  400  fl.,  nearly  one-half  more  than  SOO  fl.,  and  three  fourths 
more  than  SOO  fl.  Upon  the  meettng  of  the  ohanbers  in  1852,  there 
-arose  a  protracted  discussion  upon  the  qiMstien  of  raising  the  minitnum 
aalsvy  to  226  or  SOO  fl. — the  low«r  ^lamher  being  in  favor  at  least  of  the 
lowest  sum,  while  (he  upfwr  chamber  opposed  it  The  government,  how- 
ever, granted  an  aBowanoe  to  the  sapport,  as  it  might  be  needed,  of 
0Bch  deserving  teadiers  as  were  receiviiig  less  iSbma  800  fl.  The  state 
bttdgrt  DOW  indttdes,  as  appropriated  to  common  schools,  44,468  fl., 
($M,600,)  which  is  disltibuted  as  ibUows.-^-i'or  salaries,  21,468  fl. ;  for 
pensions,  7,000  fl. ;  and  to  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  under 
aOO  fl.,  1,600  fl.  To  this  we  may  add  the  income  arising  from  the 
Teachers'  Widows'  Fund,  amomiting  to  16,782  fl.,  snd  the  appropriation 
of  12,185  fl.  to  the  two  teachers'  semiDaries. 

It  may  be  generally  affirmed  that,  of  all  those  who  have  attained  At 
aehool  age  since  1882,  very  few  are  now  unable  to  read  and  write. 

4.  ItUerml  A^tmmittraUon, 

Wherever  there  is  but  one  school,  the  elementary  class,  including  sll 
children  ander  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  generally  receives  two  hoars 
of  separate  instruction  each  day.  When,  there  are  two  schools,  the 
division  is  made  with  reference  to  age  and  capacity,  very  seldom  by 
sexes.  In  case  of  three  schools,  they  comprise  a  male  high  school, 
female  high  school,  and  mixed  elementary  school,  each  of  which  may  be 
again  divided  into  three  classes  with  reference  to  age,  Ac ;  the  number 
of  divisions  should  not  be  ordinarily  more  than  three — and  this  classifi- 
cation  should  be  made  wherever  there  are  more  than  sixty  scholars. 
The  branches  of  study  that  are  absolutely  required  are  religion,  in- 
cluding biblical  and  religious  history,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  the 
German  language,  and  singing;  the  conditionally  obligatory  branches 
are  geography  and  elementary  geometry ;  while  drawing  and  agriculture 
are  left  still  farther  in  the  background. 

Twenty-six  houra  of  instruction  per  week  are  required,  though  in 
practice  thirty  hours  are  generally  given ;  not  more  than  six  hours  a  day 
are  permitted.  In  the  villages  and  small  agricultural  towns  there  is  a 
"summer  school"  kept  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November, 
three  or  four  houre  each  day. 

As  the  laws  have  always  regarded  instruction  in  religion  as  the  sulgect 
of  highest  importance  in  the  common  schools,  every  teacher  is  required 
to  impart  it,  and  in. accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  the  unsectarian  schools  the  children  receive  religious  in- 
struction only  from  the  teacher  of  their  own  fkith,  or  from  their  pastor 
or  priest  Every  pastor  should  visit  and  instruct  the  school  of  his  pari^ 
twice  a  week,  or  if  he  can  not  teach  personally,  he  must  watch  over  the 
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teacher,  and  prescribe  what  is  to  be  committed  to  memory.  This  cm- 
tisU  of  portions  selected  from  the  old  Baden  ditechtsm,  which,  howeyer, 
is  of  late  going  into  disuse.  In  the  Lutheran  parishes  the  whole  of 
Luther's  smaller  catechism  is  learned.  A  certain  number  of  church 
hymns  are  also  required  of  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  at  thdr 
admission  into  the  teachers'  seminary.  The  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
merely  the  New  Testament,  is  used  in  the  schools.  The  children  are 
required  to  attend  church  service,  but  it  is  not  strictly  determined  how 
far  the  teacher  may  use  compulsory  measures  to  enforce  it 

A  public  examination  should  be  held  annually  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  make  report  of  the  past 
year.    The  vacations  are  determined  by  local  circumstances,  but  can  not 
exceed  eight  weeks  during  the  year,  nor  continue  longer  than  four  weeks 
at  a  time.    Flogging  is  allowed,  if  oUier  methods  of  punishment  are  in- 
effectual, but  record  must  be  made  of  the  occurrence,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  its  infliction.    Should  severer  chastisement  be  needed,  it 
must  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  school  directory,  by  the  public  official.    Scholars  that 
have  been  legally  sentenced  for  crime  are  punished  by  confinement — in  the 
school-house,  for  periods  of  less  than  twelve  hours — ^for  longer  periods, 
in  the  public  jail,  apart  from  other  criminals,  and  at  such  time  as  the 
school  is  not  in  session.     Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
punished  only  in  school,  even  for  the  graver  offenses.     There  has  been 
no  special  decision  how  far  the  teacher  can  and  ought  to  punish  for  faults 
committed  out  of  school     He  is  only  required  to  see  that  the  scholars 
do  not  visit  places  of  public  amusement,  at  least  without  the  company 
of  their  parents,  that  they  read  no  improper  books,  are  kind  to  animals, 
spare  the  birds,  &c.    He  should  also  exert  his  influence  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.     Sunday  and  evening  schools,  &c.,  for  those  whose 
education  has  been  neglected,  have  been  able  to  maintain  only  a  brief 
existence,  spite  Of  repeated  attempts  and  persistent  personal  effort     The 
same  is  true  of  female  industrial  schools. 

6.  Teachers  and  ifieir  TVamtTi^. 

■ 

A  distinction  is  made  only  between  teachers  that  have  been  perma- 
nently located  by  the  ministry,  and  those  that  have  been  temporarily 
engaged — ^not  between  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  It  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  the  temporary  teachers  are  allowed  to  have  assistants. 
The  subject  of  teachers'  seminaries  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  1784, 
but  funds  were  then  wanting  for  their  establishment,  and  it  was  not 
until  1804  that  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Bensheim  was  commenced,  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  there;  the  second  was  opened  in  1808, 
at  Friedberg,  and  is  evangelical.  The  number  of  students  at  Friedberg 
18  100,  at  Bensheim  80  or  40y  principally  from  the  class  of  farmers  and 
teachers.  At  the  first  there  are  three  regular  teachers  and  two  assistants, 
besides  the  director ;  at  the  latter,  two  teachers  and  one  or  two  assist- 
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tnts.  The  directors  of  the  deaf  uxd  dumb  institution  also  instruct  the 
students  in  their  methoiis  of  teaching,  and  at  Friedberg  a  professor  in  the 
theological  seminary  gives  them  instruction  in  religion.  The  appropria- 
tions from  the  state  amount  to  7,500  fl.  and  4,500  fl.  respectively.  The 
legal  age  for  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  qualifications  required 
are  such  as  can  be  acquired  at  the  oomrnqp  schools  of  the  higher  grade, 
with  some  skill  in  playing  upon  the  piano.  The  course  of  study  requires 
two  years  Attendance,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  duchy  that 
have  not  attended  the  seminaries  is  scarely  four  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  model  school  attached  to  each  seminary.  The  students  at 
each  reside  in  a  single  building  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers,  board- 
ing there  or  at  a  boarding-hoQse  in  the  neighborhood.  Rooms,  wood, 
lights,  &c.,  are  gratuitous,  and  poor  pupils  receive  an  allowance  of 
80-40  fi.,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  800  fl.  is  made  by  the  state.  A 
public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  a  second  one 
before  the  higher  school  authorities,  at  which  the  candidate  should  ex- 
hibit an  accurate  knowledge  of  biblical  history  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  with  a  capacity  to  state  and  explain  them  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  pupils — in  the  German  language,  a  correct 
and  rhetorical  style  of  reading,  a  composition  free  of  errors,  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  the  branches  upon  which  he  is  examined,  and 
bkiU  in  discussing  the  principles  of  syntax  and  orthography — in  history, 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  outlines 
of  Grerman  history,  and  the  origin  of  the  modem  states — in  geography,  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  its 
characteristics  as  a  planet,  of  the  more  important  seas,  mountains,  and 
countries,  and  especially  and  more  intimately,  of  Germany  and  Hesse — 
in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  im- 
portant principles — in  mathematics,  a  familiarity  with  the  rule  of  three, 
the  chain  rule,  fellowship,  and  easy  algebraic  equations — in  geometry,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fui\damental  principles,  the  construction  of  angles  and 
figures,  and  their  measurement — and  in  music,  of  its  elementary  princi- 
ples, the  composition  of  harmonies,  the  structure  of  the  organ,  singing 
church  tunes  by  note,  playing,  &c.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
younger  candidates,  a  second  examination  may  be  granted.  Teachers* 
meetings  and  reading  circles  are  under  the  control  of  the  district  commis- 
aioners,  and  many  parishes  make  small  contributions  towards  their  support 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  is  determined  by  the  minis* 
ter  of  the  interior,  generally  at  the  age  of  24-80,  and  the  parishes  have 
no  right  of  petition  against  the  person  appointed.  In  some  Catholic 
parishes,  the  priest  has  the  right  of  presentation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
government — so  likewise  the  princes  and  many  noblemen.  The  church 
authorities  have  no  right,  even  where  the  offices  of  sexton  and  teacher 
are  united,  to  interfere  with  the  appointm^t ;  only  in  eleven  schools 
where  the  teachers  have  also  regular  niinisterial  duties  to  perform,  does 
the  consistory  appoint  the  temporary  teachers  and  cooperate  in  the  seleo- 
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tion  of  permanent  ones.  Other  schools  that  need  to  he  supplied  with 
theological  graduates,  are  supplied  hy  the  grand  duke  on  nomination  oi 
the  higher  directory  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  consistory.  Teachers 
are  dismissed  hy  the  ministry,  when  admonitions  and  gentler  measures 
are  ineffectual ;  but  expulsion  may  foUpw  a  single  gpross  transgression. 
An  investigation  is  always  supposed,  though  there  are  no  prescribed 
forms  and  conditions.  Assistants  can  be  engaged  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  higher  directory,  and  they  must  at  least  he  such  ad  the  dignity 
and  requirements  of  the  positions  demiand.  Leave  of  absence  for  a  we^ 
may  be  granted  to  teachers  by  the  local  directory,  and  for  two  months, 
or  less,  by  the  district  commissioners.  Private  teachers  and  the  princi* 
pals  of  educational  establishments,  with  their  assistants,  are  obliged  to 
obtain  the  approval,  at  any  time  revocable,  of  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  expense  of  salary  the  state  furnishes  its  appropriation  and  the 
parish  its  general  tax.  Deserving  teachers  also  receive  gifts  from  the 
provincial  and  other  funds,  and  in  rare  cases  the  titles  of  chorister,  or 
preceptor.  There  are,  however,  no  regulations  fixing  the  amount  of 
salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  except  that  no  teacher  can  receive  more  than 
150  fl.  from  the  state  fund;  but  this  is  designated  expressly  a^  ** assist- 
ance." Some  city  parishes  have  given  pensions  of  500  fl.  The  yearly 
pension  from  the  widows'  iiind  is  70  fl.  Towards  this  fund  the  teachers 
whc^  receive  over  200  fl.  contribute  6  fl.  annually,  others  give  8  fl.,  and 
each  parish  2  fl. 

Female  teachers  are  employed  only  in  some  girls'  schools  in  Rhenish 
Hesse,  especially  in  and  near  Mayence.  There  are  also  five  canonesses 
employed  in  the  city  schools  of  the  same  place. 

6.  Hcmoirks, 

Many  of  these  regulations,  though  excellent,  still  remain  inoperative. 
Indeed,  the  execution  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the  one  requiring  the 
visitation  of  all  the  schools  every  six  years  by  the  higher  directory,  how- 
ever desirable,  is  wholly  impossible.  There  are,  besides,  many  deficien- 
cies yet  to  be  supplied.  Through  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  general  code 
of  school  regulations,  the  teachers  and  their  movements  are  now  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  most  diverse  rules.  Instruction  in  the 
seminaries  has,  beyond  question,  recently  become  more  practical,  but  it 
should  in  many  respects  be  yet  more  so.  The  temporary  teachers 
should  everywhere  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  settled  rule  respecting  pensions,  whereby  they 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  arbitrary  will  or  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  merely — and  their  payment  should  also  be,  at  least  generally, 
through  the  state  treasury.  Immediately  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
the  teachers  expressed  their  desires  in  a  memorial,  briefly  as  follows: 
Union  of  the  two  seminaries,  prior  preparation  at  a  real  school,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  school  and  chjirch,  membership  in  the  school  direc- 
tory, the  district  school  commissioners  to  be  all  teachers,  the  exclusion 
of  theologians  from  all  schools,  salaries  of  850-800  fl.  exclusive  of  house 
rent,  &c    The  realization  of  such  hopes  is  probably  far  distant 
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n.     THM  GLAfiflUGAL  SCHOOL  STSXBL 

1.  ffiaiory. 

Then  is  six  gymnasia  within  the  duchy,  tix: — 

1.  At  DarmsUdt,  founded  in  1629,  with  a  capital  of  li,860  fl.  Seven 
Masses.    Evangelical. 

2.  At  Giessen,  founded  in  1605;  its  capital  transferAd  to  the  Univor- 
mty  fund.    Six  classes.    Evangelical 

8.  At  Worms,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  former  evangelical  gjrmnanom 
and  the  CSatholic  seminary ;  capital  60,000  fl.  It  has  a  real  school  at- 
tached.    Evangelical  and  Catholic. 

4.  At  Mayence,  sustained  by  the  fomfer  University  fond.  Eight 
dassses.    Catholia 

5.  At  Bensheim,  capital  180,000  fl.    Four  classes.    Catholic. 

6.  At  Badingen,  founded  in  1601  for  the  better  training  of  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  established  as  a  public  gymnasium  in  1822.  Evangel- 
ical. 

These  institutions  were,  until  1824,  under  the  control '  of  district 
authorities ;  those  at  Darmstadt^  Biidingen,  and  Bensheim,  under  church 
consistories ;  those  at  Worms  and  Mayence  under  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, and  the  one  at  Giessen  under  the  University.  In  that  year  their 
management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  provincial  boards  of  com- 
missioners of  education,  which,  in  1882,  were  united  with  the  Higher 
Council  of  Education,  (Oberstudienrath.)  All  are  now  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  j^igher  Directory  of  Education.  In  important 
cases,  the  directory  confer  with  the  assembled  teachers,  though  in  certain 
circumstances  they  can  decide  upon  their  own  responsibility  against  the 
opinion  of  the  majority ;  in  any  case,  they  have  the  right  to  a  temporary 
veto,  pending  the  decision  of  the  higher  authorities.  Consistories  and 
bishops  have  only  the  charge  of  religious  instruction,  and  see  that  no 
irreligious  influence  becomes  prevalent  The  principal  support  of  these 
schools  rests  upon  the  state,  assisted  by  the  income  of  existing  funda 

2.  StoListici. 

There  is  one  gymnasium  to  148,000  inhabitants,  and  one  student  to 
160  commofi  school  scholars.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  986 ; 
of  annual  graduates,  about  110.  The  attendance  of  students  preparing 
for  the  university  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  uniform,  but  it  seems  of 
late  to  be  slightly  on  the  decrease,  and  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
real  schooWmany  of  the  graduates,  especially  those  from  Mayence  and 
Darmstadt,  enter  into  business  or  the  military  service.  There  are  flo 
private  institutions  of  this  class,  only  such  as  are  preparatory  to  it 
The  number  of  regular  teachers  is,  in  Darmstadt,  10;  in  Mayence,  18; 
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in  Giessen,  8 ;  in  Worms,  9 ;  in  Bensheini,  4 ;  in  Biidingen,  4 ;  total,  48 ; 
besides  80-^6  irregular  teachers  and  assistants. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  g^'innasia  amount,  in  Darmstadt,  to 
20,444  fl. ;  in  Giesscn,  to  13,818  fl. ;  in  Biidingen,  to  7,010  fl, ;  in  Worms, 
to  12,082  fl. ;  total,  52,849  fl.,  of  which  the  state  contributes  28,040  fi. 
The  receipts  for  tuition  amount  to  12,560  fl.  The  gymnasium  at  Ma- 
yence  receives  nothing  from  the  state — that  at  Bensheim,  2,000  fl.  The 
tuition  fees  of  each  pupil  are  12-25  fl. — generally  the  latter  sum.  In 
former  years,  the  sons  of  teachers  were  exempt ;  at  Mayenoe  and  Worms, 
the  fees  are  remitted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  poorer  students — seldom  or 
never  in  the  oth^r  gymnasia.  The  distribution  of  premiums  is  generally 
determined  by  the  students  themseWes.  There  are  certain  endowments 
Ibr  this  purpose.  In  other  cases  the  premiums  are  paid  fW>m  the  school 
find.  The  interest  of  the  Fuhr  legacy  of  1,000  fl.,  in  Darmstadt,  is 
given  in  prizes  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

3.  IrUemal  Arrangement. 

This  differs  in  the  several  gymnasia.  The  one  at  Mayence  alone  has 
the  full  number  of  eight  classes.  At  Darmstadt,  the  place  of  the  lower 
clas^  is  supplied  by  the  private  preparatory  schools.  At  Giessen,  the 
two  higher  classes  are  formed  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  combined.  At  the  others,  the  classes  of  each  two  years  are 
united  into  one,  while  at  Worms  there  are  real  classes  attached  to  the 
gymnasial,  though  they  have  but  few  hours  in  common. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  are  required  to  be  able 
to  read  German  fluently  in  both  the  German  and  Roman  characters,  to 
write  correctly  from  dictation  in  both  German  and  Roman  script,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  ab- 
stract numbers ;  a  knowledge  of  the  regular  declension  and  conjugation 
in  Latin,  and  ability  to  translate  easy  sentences  is  also  desired.  The 
course  of  study  continues  eight  years^ — a  year  to  each  class,  and  two 
years  to  the  combined  classes.  The  average  time  spent  in  school  is  fixed 
at  thirty  hours  per  week,  and  is  divided  in  the  different  classes,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


BUBJE0T8. 


Oerman, 

Latin, 

Greek, 

Hebrew, 

French, 

Uathematica. . . . . 
Nat.  Philosophy,. 

Geography, 

History, 

peDmanship, « . « • 
Gymnastics, 


CLASSES.— //Mrs  per  Wtdt. 


VIII. 


4 

10 


3 
% 
1 
2 

H 

a 

2 


VII. 


4 

8 


3 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


VL 


4 

a 

2 

3 

3 
I 
2 
2 
1 
2 


V. 


3 

8 
4 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


IV. 


3 
8 
4 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 


III. 


3 
8 
5 

2 

4 
1 
2 


II. 


2 
7 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 

2 

2 


I. 


2 

1 
6 
2 
3 

4 
1 

9 

2 
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Religious  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  received  a  theo- 
l<^cal  education,  or,  in  the  sectarian  gymnasia,  by  the  settled  miaister& 
A  special  plan  of  instruction  has  been  recently  introduced,  dividing  the 
course  into  two  grades.  The  first,  for  the  five  lower  classeS)  includes 
biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to  memory  of  texts  and  hymns,  th^ 
ten  commandments,  creed,  and  Lord*s  prayer,  and  the  explanations  of 
the  catechism,  followed  by  the  study  of  the  appointed  text-book  upon 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  a  concise  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  explanations  of  the  doctrinal  di£ferences  of  the 
various  sects.  The  advanced  course  commences  with  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  simply,  or  includes  &  more  extended  history  of  religion 
and  the  church,  showing  the  development  of  church  doctrines  and  spread 
of  the  church,  together  with  a  view  of  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  the 
present  age.  •  The  exercises  of  each  day  commence  and  close,  at  least  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  with  prayer.  At  Darmstadt,  where  most  of  the 
students  have  been  confirmed,  divine  worship  is  held  in  a  hall  of  the 
gymnasium  every  two  weeks,  and  teachers  and  students  together  partake 
of  the  communion.  Elsewhere,  care  is  at  least  taken  that  the  students 
attend  church,  a  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  teachers  in  turn.  For 
Catholic  instruction  a  priest  is  especially  detailed  by  the  bishop. 

In  Latin,  the  course  extends  to  include,  in  order,  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
Victor,  Phaedrus,  Justin,  C»sar,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy, 
Yirgi],  Perseus,  Juvenal,  and  Plautus.  Of  grammar,  Latin  compositions 
are  required  in  the  upper  classes,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  express 
themselves  grammatically  and  elegantly.  The  making  of  verses  is  only 
occasionally  required. 

The  Greek  course  includes  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  iBs- 
chylus,  and  perhi^ps  Pindar  and  Theocritus,  with  translations  into  Latin. 
The  study  of  Greek  is  obligatory  upon  such  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  others  may  be  excused  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  which  occurs  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
tiie  students  at  Mayence,  but  with  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth 
at  the  other  gymnasia ;  in  the  lower  classes,  somewhat  more. 

Hebrew  is  taught,  usually  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  to  the  two 
higher  Classes,  though  younger  students  are  permitted  to  join  them. 
The  study  includes  the  most  general  principles  of  syntax,  with  the  trans- 
lation of  extracts  from  Genesis,  Joshua,  and  the  Psalms. 

Instruction  in  French  is  given  by  a  regular  teacher,  and  is  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  without  assistance  the  best 
fnach  classics,  and  to  express  themselves  properly  both  orally  and  with 
the  pen.  There  are  frequent  exercises  in  translation,  conversation,  and 
composition,  especially  upon  business  subjects,  and  public  exordses  are 
occasionally  held. 

Private  instruction  in  English  and  Italian  is  aJso  given  by  a  special 
teacher,  two  hours  in  the  week.  The  students  pursuing  these  branches 
are  classed  in  two  divisions^ 
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The  coarse  of  Ckrman  study  includes  practice  in  correct  and  ex- 
pressive reading,  with  the  explanation  and  narration  of  what  has  been 
read  in  the  student^s  own  words,  both  the  elements  and  higher  branches 
of  etymology,  syntax  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  punctuation,  trans- 
formation of  poetry  to  prose,  composition,  metrical  versions  from  old 
authors,  history  of  modem  and  ancient  German  literature,  rhetoric, 
grammar  of  the  old  German  language,  exercises  in  metrical  style,  expla- 
nations of  the  classical  poems  of  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder, 
&c.  AH  the  classes  have  exercises  in  declamation,  and  the  higher  ones 
in  public  oratory. 

The  historical  course  embraces  the  universal  history  of  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  and  of  modem  times,  together  with  the  history  and 
statistics  of  Hesse. 

Geography  is  continued  until  the  sixth  year,  and  is  thoroughly  taught 
Map  drawing  is  practiced,  but  not  generally. 

The  course  of  natural  science  includes  a  systematic  study  of  soology 
and  botany,  human  physiology,  with  the  principles  of  dietetics,  natural 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  chemistry  and  geology.  Two  hours  in  the 
week  are  generally  given  to  this  branch. 

In  mathematics,  the  branches  pursued  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  elemen- 
tary and  descriptive  geometry,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
conic  sections. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  philosophy  should  receive  two  hours, 
during  the  last  year,  but  it  is  usually  omitted  through  the  stress  of  other 
studies.  Singing  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  classes,  and  in  the  upper 
classes  upon  those  at  least  who  are  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology,  or 
of  sacred  and  secular  music  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  instramental 
music,  and  performed  in  concert  In  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  several 
classes  generally  unite.  At  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  and  Badingen,  there 
are  gymnastic  halls ;  at  Mayence  instraction  is  also  given  in  swimming. 

Out  of  school  hours  teachers  that  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  cor- 
recting exercises,  are  called  upon  for  little  else.  The  class  teacher  (each 
class  has  its  *^  class  teacher,**  except  where  the  system  of  department 
teachers  is  followed.)  has  to  see  that  the  students  have  some  hours  each 
at  their  own  disposal  and  for  exercise,  and  should  visit  their  rooms  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sure  pf  their  diligence  and  good  behavior.  Teach- 
ers may  receive  private  pupils,  from  whom  the  usual  fee  is  80  kreutaere 
(20  cents)  an  hour — in  Darmstadt,  1  florin  (41 1  cents.)  There  are  stu- 
dents' libraries  at  all  the  gymnasia,  and  they  are  also  permitted  to  use 
the  teachers*  libraries,  to  each  of  which  an  appropriation  of  100-150  fl. 
is  made  by  the  state.  The  lower  classes  are  graded  at  short  intervals, . 
the  rank  being  determined  principally  from  the  written  exercises;  the 
grading  of  the  upper  classes  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  made  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  total  of  mistakes  during  the  half-year. 

School  discipline  extends  over  the  whole  conduct  of  the  student,  even 
out  of  school  and  school  hours.  The  class  teacher  is  required  to  see 
that  the  printed  rules  are  obeyed,  and  lists  are  provided  in  which  each 
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teacher  notes  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  students  under  his  charge. 
The  severer  punishments  are,  on  the  whole,  seldom  inflicted,  though  in 
the  lower  classes  corporal  chastisement  is  not  strictly  forbidden.  At  the 
dose  of  every  quarter  or  half  year,  censures  are  reported  to  those  de- 
serving them,  which  must  be  countersigned  by  the  parents  or  their 
representatives.  These  reports  are,  in  certain  cases,  sent  directly  to  the 
parents.  The  frequenting  of  beer-houses  and  smoking  of  tobacco  are 
forbidden,  but  yet  are  common.  The  latter  habit  is  everywhere  followed 
if  the  parents  permit  it  The  former  evil  has  been  much  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  the  societies  which  exist  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken 
to  remove  it,  have  been  at  all  successful  In  other  respects,  discipline 
has  in  general  certainly  improved  upon  former  timc&  There  is  no  regu- 
lation determining  whether  the  word  '*  You  *^  shall  be  used  in  addressing 
the  students,  even  of  the  higher  classes.  Custom  decides  generally  in 
iavor  of  **  Thou.**  Students  not  resident  in  the  gymnasial  buildings,  can 
not  lodge  in  a  tavern  nor  in  any  place  where  there  will  be  more  than 
ordinary  temptations  to  excess,  and  all  students  must  report  their  resi- 
dence to  the  director.  The  cost  of  board  at  Budingen,  until  within  a 
few  years,  was  100-120  fl.,  now  180-1  dO  fl. ;  in  most  of  the  other  cities, 
200-300  fl. ;  in  the  teachers*  families,  somewhat  more.  The  vacation, 
amounting  to  10-12  weeks,  vary  in  the  different  institutions,  biit  there 
is  usually  a  long  vacation  of  8*-4  weeks  twice  a  year.  Besides  a  private 
examination  before  the  director  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  second 
term,  there  is  also  usually  an  annual  public  examination  which  is  con- 
cluded with  special  fesUvities. 

Two  years*  attendance  at  some  one  of  the  state  gymnasia  is  required 
before  one  can  be  admitted  to  a  final  examination  respecting  his  academi* 
cal  preparation  and  fitness  to  enter  the  state  service,  and  this  rule  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  higher  directory  only  for  weighty  reasons.  This 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is 
always  made  at  the  gymnasium  which  the  student  has  attended.  It 
extends  to  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  higher  gymnasia! 
instruction.  In  Greek,  the  questions  are  generally  confined  to  Homer, 
Xenophon,  &Cy  though  the  more  difficult  authors  are  not  excluded.  In 
Latin,  the  examination  must  not  be  limited  to  what  has  recently  been 
reviewed,  neither  should  it  be  restricted  to  what  the  student  has  read, 
nor  the  more  difficult  authors  be  entirely  omitted.  A  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  a  correct  and  elegant  translation,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
metres,  and  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  thought  are  required.  The 
examination  in  the  German  language  and  literature  extends  over  tho 
most  important  periods  of  its  historical  development,  and  requires  a 
knowledge  and  explanation  of  the  classic  writers,  the  principles  of  style, 
and  the  art  of  correct  and  elegant  written  and  spoken  discourse.  For 
the  papers  to  be  prepared  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages, 
material  is  taken  from  witllin  the  circle  of  the  students*  acquaintance, 
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that  there  may  be  a  ready  communication  of  thought  respecting  then 
without  special  preparation  or  assistance.  There  is  here  required  a 
readiness  of  expression  sufficient  for  scientific  and  practical  use,  without 
striking  offenses  against  correctness  and  propriety.  In  geography  there 
is  expected  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  its  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  political  divisions.  In  history,  a  sure  and  firmly 
impressed  knowledge  of  the  principal  periods,  events,  names,  and  dates, 
is  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  student  will  be  prepared 
to  state,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  connection  of  the  most  importaat 
events  in  respect  to  their  causes  and  results,  and  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  all  periods  and  noted  personages.  In  mathematics,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  directed  to  the  studies  of  the  upper  class  and  extend 
to  progression,  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections.  In  natural  history, 
there  is  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  classification  of  natu- 
ral objects  and  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as  with  the 
principle  of  natural  philosophy  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  examination,  the  students  are  classed  into  four  grades — 
the  first  signifying  distinguished  merit ;  the  second,  decided  merit ;  the 
third,  equal  merit  and  demerit;  the  fourth,  decided  demerit.  To  the 
first  two  grades  the  right  of  admission  to  the  University  is  unconditional, 
and  upon  the  attainment  of  one  of  these  is  dependent  all  claim  to 
stipends  from  the  state,  firee  board,  &c.  To  students  of  the  third  grade 
admission  to  the  University  is  conditional.  No  special  privileges  attach 
to  the  completion  of  the  gymnasial  course,  except  that  only  students  of 
the  higher  class  can  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

4.  Teachers. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  must  have  completed  the  gymnasial  course.* 
Their  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  at  Giessen  consisting  of  the 
university  professors  of  philosophy,  ancient  languages,  history,  Oriental 
languages,  and  pedagogy.  They  require  (excepting  teachers  in  the  special 
branches)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
mythology,  antiquities,  Ac.,  some  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sans- 
crit, a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  pure  mathematics,  &c. 
To  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  a  teachers*  seminary,  a  year's 
trial  is  required,  occupied  at  first  in  attendance  during  the  instruction  of 
other  teachers,  and  then  in  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  a  director 
or  teacher,  and  thus  by  advice,  encouragement,  or  censure,  he  is  initiated 
into  the  right  methods.  His  appointment  by  the  grand  duke  follows  hii 
nomination  to  office  by  the  higher  directory. 

In  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  the  salaries  are  highest,  the  directors  re- 
ceiving 2,000-2,400  fl.  and  their  house-rent;  the  older  teachers,  1,400- 
1,600  fl.;  and  the  younger,  800-1,000  fl.  In  Budingen,  they  receive 
from  700  to  1,500  fl.  One  fourth  of  these  salaries  is  paid  in  natural  pro- 
ducts, which,  with  some  restrictions,  are.  commuted  at  current  prices. 
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The  gyinnasial  system  of  Hesse  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
eountry ;  but  the  plan  of  instruction  demands  more  than  the  gymnasia 
are  able  to  do,  especially  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  laws  need 
revision.  The  gymnasiqm  at  Darmstadt  should  not  be  favored  above 
others,  and  a  classification  of  teachers  in  respect  to  their  time  of  service, 
wilhoot  regard  to  the  different  gymnasia,  would  certainly  be  a  measure 
of  justice  and  equity.  The  want  of  emulation  and  of  an  eager,  scientific 
spirit  among  the  students  that  is  often  complained  of,  calls  also  for  re- 
laxation in  the  now  too  strictly  drawn  rules  of  discipline. 

m.     THB  REAL  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  first  real  schools  in  Hesse  were  established  at  Darmstadt  and 
Mayence  about  thirty  years  ago,  both  poorly  organized,  and  with,  at  first, 
only  two  classes.  Previously,  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  better  edu- 
cation than  that  of  the  common  schools  without  entering  the  university, 
attended  the  gymnasia  as  *^  German  scholars,"  being  excused  from  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  connection  with  the  school  at  Darmstadt, 
a  mechanic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  which  received  500  fi,  annually 
from  the  state.  In  1834,  in  response  to  an  offer  from  the  chambers  of 
8,000  fl.  annually  to  each  of  the  principal  capitals  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  better  endowed  and  organized  real  schools,  the  cities  obligated 
themselves  for  a  like  amount,  and  also  assumed  the  expense  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  teachers'  salaries,  and  fuel.  The  three  schools 
were  opened  in  1884-7.  A  Higher  Trades'  School  also  was  soon  after- 
wards established  at  Darmstadt  for  advanced  industrial  education  and 
preparation  for  all  |ho6e  occupations  and  arts  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  natural  and  mathematical  sciences  and  graphical  dexterity.  The  pro- 
gymnasia  at  Offenbach  and  Michelstadt  were  at  about  the  same  time 
changed  into  real  schools,  and  the  cities  of  Algei,  Bingen,  Biedenkopi^ 
and  Alsfeld,  under  the  encouragement  of  state  appropriations,  founded 
similar  institutions.  At  Friedberg,  there  had  existed,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  **Augustin  School,"  as  a  kind  of  gymnasium ;  this  was  changed 
In  1888  to  a  ^^  model  school,"  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary, 
and  finally  was  resolved  into  a  real  school.  The  schools  at  Mayence  and 
Bingen  are  Catholic,  those  at  Worms  and  Algei  are  mixed,  and  the  others 
evangelical,  but  the  sectarian  influence  is  less  strong  than  at  the  gymna- 
aia.  At  Offenbach  many  Jews  attend.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  12  to 
24  florins. 

The  scholars  attending  these  schools  are  drawn  from  all  ranks,  especi- 
ally from  the  mercantile  and  trades  classes.  Most  of  them  immediately 
after  their  confirmation,  commence  their  apprenticeships,  and  many  also 
enter  the  Trades'  School  at  Darmstadt  for  farther  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, forestry,  &c  The  three  provincial  schools  are  fiilly  organized 
with  seven  or  eight  teachers,  besides  the  director ;  the  rest  have  only 
three  classes  and  two  or  three  teachers,  with  assistant  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary — making  a  total  of  fifty-four  teachers.     The  expenses 
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amouDt  to  about  55,000  fl.,  ($2,800,)  including  28,500  fl.  reoeiTed 
the  state,  and  8,000  fl.  from  endowiiieat&  The  total  attendance  aountnlii 
to  over  1,800,  of  which  Darmstadt  and  Majence  have  each  about  800), 
Offenbach  over  200,  Friedberg  and  Bingen  about  loO,  &c. 

The  requisites  of  admission  are  ten  years  of  age,  ability  to  read  and 
write  correctly,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as 
plied  to  simple  and  compound  numbers.     The  studies  are  distributed 
follows : — 


SUBJEOTS. 


Religion, 

German,. .  *, 

French, 

Mathematicft, 

Natural  Pliilosophy, 

Nat  Uistory  and  Chemistry,. . . 

Greograpby, 

History, 

Drawing, 

Writing, 

Singing, 

Englisli, 

Embossing, 


CLASSES.— fioMrt  per  Week, 


IV. 


4 
4 
& 
6 

3 

4 

2 
3 
3 


III. 


II. 


3 

4 
4 
6 

2 
3 

3 
2 
2 


2 
3 

4 
6 

S 

2 
4 
4 
2 
1 
3 


I. 


2 
2 

4 
6 
3 

4 

3 

4 

1 
3 
3 


This  plan,  however,  is  modified,  as  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  haye  six 
classes ;  Offenbach,  with  its  preparatory  school,  has  seven ;  and  the 
smaller  schools  but  three. 

Religious  instruction  includes  biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to 
memory  of  texts,  hymns,  and  portions  of  the  catechism,  church  history, 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  and  explanations  of  the  most  im* 
portant  parts  of  the  gospels,  the  Acts,  and  epistlea  Where  there  are 
classes  for  scholars  that  have  l>een  confirmed,  a  preliminary  view  of  tha 
Scriptures  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  extended  history  of  religion  and 
the  church,  more  thorough  doctrinal  instruction,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  belief  upon  the  life.  In  the  Trades'  School 
at  Darmstadt,  the  life  of  Christ  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  prophe- 
cies and  with  reference  to  the  prevalent  forms  of  scepticism,  together 
with  the  history  pt  religion  and  the  church,  and  lectures  upon  the  Bible. 
At  Worms  and  Mayence  special  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Jews  by 
their  own  rabbins. 

Latin  is  taught  three  or  four  hours  weekly  to  two  or  three  divisions  <tf 
the  students  so  fiir  as  to  translate  Caesar  and  easier  extracts  from  Cicero. 
Instruction  in  French  is  very  much  as  at  the  gymnasia,  particular  atten* 
tion  being  paid  to  mercantile  correspondence.  English  instruction  is 
given  to  scholars  over  twelve  years  of  age,  with  practice  in  conversation. 
Qreek  is  taught,  two  hours  a  week,  at  some  of  the  schools  which  prepare 
pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  German  is  taught  as  at  the  gymnasia,  bnt 
with  stricter  attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.    History  is  com* 
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nenced  «fter  some  previoas  study  of  gec^raphy,  at  first  biographical — 
afterwards  more  ethnographical  and  pragmatic ;  chronological  tables  are 
prepared  and  committed  to  memory,  and  attempts  made  at  historical 
composition.  Geography  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  in  connection 
with  history,  and  without  giving  too  much  importance  to  names  of  places 
and  statistical  facts,  more  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  and  commercial 
characteristics;  maps  are  drawn  and  geographical  tables  prepared. 
Natural  history  is  studied  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  higher  classes  also 
join  in  botanical  excursions,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  extensive 
gardens  of  Giessen  and  Darmstadt  The  mathematical  course  includes 
involution,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  arithmetrical  and 
geometrical  series,  logarithms,  and  their  application  to  the  calculation  of 
compound  interest  and  annuities.  In  the  higher  class,  two  hours  are 
also  given  to  book-keeping.  Instruction  in  geometry  extends  to  the 
measurement  of  solids,  trigonometry,  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  form- 
ing of  geometrical  figures  of  pasteboard.  The  laws  of  physics'  and 
ehemistry  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  the  larger  schools 
possess  sufficiently  complete  sets  of  apparatus  as  well  as  laboratories. 
At  Giessen  and  Mayence  three  hours  are  given  to  modeling,  as  well  to 
awaken  a  talent  for  the  art  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  occupations  in 
which  a  taste  for  ornament  is  needed.  The  scholars  at  Darmstadt  have 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  modeling  that  is  given  at  the  Trades' 
School  Special  attention  is  given  to  ornamental  and  architectural 
drawing,  drawing  fi*om  nature  or  models,  taking  impressions  in  plaster, 
&c.  Discipline  is  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  scholars 
«re  from  different  and  unequally  educated  districts. 

The  Higher  Trades'  School  (Geworbeschule)  at  Darmstadt  is  peculiarly 
organised.  It  consists  of  two  "  general  classes,"  so  called,  and  four  **  de- 
partment classes,"  viz.^  of  applied  chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  archi- 
tecture, and  engineering.  For  admission  to  the  general  classes,  the 
student  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
studies  of  the  higher  class  of  the  real  school,  or  of  the  three  higher 
gymnasial  classea  The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : — In  the  lower 
class,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  surveying,  the  measurement  of  solids, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry ;  desciiptive  geometry ;  sketching — 
each  of  these  divisions  four  hours  in  the  week-H;hemistry,  history,  and 
geography;  English,  French,  three  hours  each;  German,  religion, 
botany,  zoology,  two  hours  each.  In  the  second  class,  analytical  geome* 
(ry,  descriptive  geometry,  sketching,  experimental  philosophy,  four  hours 
each ;  chemistry  of  the  metals,  three  hours ;  algebraical  analysis,  two 
hours ;  history,  German,  French,  English,  and  religion,  as  in  the  lower 
class.  An  examination  is  held  at  the  close  which  authorizes  admission 
to  the  department  classes,  or  to  the  institution  for  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  forests,  or  to  the  university  fbr  the  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  finance,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  The  tuitioor 
fees  amount  to  80  fl.  yeariy.    The  attendance  in  both  classes  is  7(>-80. 
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The  course  of  study  in  the  defwrtment  cImsos  transcends  the  limits  of 
ordinary  school  instruction,  and  a  further  account  of  them  would  be 
therefore  here  out  of  pUce. 

About  one  third  of  the  teachers  have  received  no  formal  training, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers'  seminaries. 
Their  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Darmstadt,  and 
^ther  ezteods  to  embrace  all  the  studies  of  the  real  school,  or  is  limited 
to  single  departments.  In  other  retspects,  the  poi^ition  of  the  teachers  is 
much  the  same  as  at  the  gymnasia,  except  that  their  salaries  are  some- 
what less,  ranging  from  500  to  1,200  fl. 

The  real  schools  of  Hesse  have  always  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
public  favor ;  still  they  are  not  free  from  defects,  the  chief  of  whiok 
arises  from  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  thorough  system  of  training 
for  teachers.  Though  technical  ability  in  each  branch  is  a  prime  requi- 
site, yet  a  system  of  specially  trained  department  teachers  must  weaken 
the  educational  energy  and  force  of  the  institutions.  The  smaller  schools 
have  proved  themselves  of  but  little  worth,  and  it  would  be  better  liM' 
the  several  towns  were  the  money  now  expended  upon  these,  to  be  used 
in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  There  is  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government  now  than  formerly  to  establish  new  ones. 

IV.      HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  FSHALE  BDU0ATI02f. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  at  Darmstadt  in  1829,  with 
i^ree  classes  and  five  teachers,  beside  drawing  and  music  teachers,  and  a 
female  teacher  of  needlework,  &c.,  and  with  45-50  pupils  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions.  The  usual  branches  are  taught,  together  with  French 
and  English  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  teachers  are  mostly  theo- 
logical students.  There  are  similar  institutions  at  Giessen  and  Offen- 
bach, and  there  are  also  female  schools  attached  to  the  real  schools  at 
Offenbach  and  Biedenkopf.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  private  insti- 
tutions— three  at  Darmstadt,  with  90-95  pupils;  ten  at  Mentz,  with  20- 
130  pupils;  three  at  Qiessen,  &c.  A  very  flourishing  school  was  early 
established  at  Worms.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  80  fl.  to  50  fl.,  or 
more.  Education  after  confirmation  is  usually  completed  at  boarding- 
schools  or  in  private  fomilies  in  the  large  cities.  There  are  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  in  Darmstadt  Instruction  is  given  in  history, 
the  history  of  literature,  composition,  religion,  arithmetic,  and  French ; 
but  their  methods  and  arrangement  are  various.  One'  thing  !s  certain, 
that  Hesse  participates  in  the  error  of  the  age  respecting  female  educa- 
tion. Too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  whereby 
the  culture  of  the  heart  too  often  suflfbrs,  and,  still  more,  her  preparation 
lor  woman^s  true  office  as  a  capable  housewife. 

y.    OBPHAX  ABZvaua,  bbbods  iNBnnmoicB^  aro. 

Orphan  Atfflufiu, — There  has  long  been  at  Darmstadt  an  asylum  for 
poor  orphans,  but  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  bringing  up  of  so  many 
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diildren  together,  caused  the  goTemment,  in  1834,  to  require  that 
orphans  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  respectable  Christian  families  of 
their  native  place,  if  possible,  under  a  contract  of  the  pastor  and  burgO' 
master,  approved  by  the  district  council  and  directors  of  the  asylum. 
The  pay  for  each  child  is  40-^0  fl.  annually,  until  his  confirmation,  for 
which  its  foster-parents  provide  for  all  its  ordinary  wants ;  in  case  of 
sickness,  there  is  extra  compensation  for  the  physician  and  medicine.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  see  that  he  receives  religious  instruction,  and 
is  sent  regularly  to  scliooL  If  necessary,  assistance  may  be  rendered 
them  after  apprenticeship  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  clothing.  The 
number  of  children  thus  supported  is  1,900-2,000,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  57-58,000  fl.  ($24,000.)  In  1864  there  was  also  paid  6,907  fl.  in  sup- 
port of  101  apprentices.  Of  this,  the  state  pays  49,718  d. ;  the  income 
<^  the  orphan^s  fund,  8,683  fi. ;  contributions  taken  semi  annually  in  the 
churches,  at  weddings,  baptisms,  &c.,  about  9,000  fl.,  &c  In  1845  the 
benefits  of  the  asylum  were  extended  to  Jewish  children. 

This  system  has  received  much  censure ;  but  if  the  pastors  and  bur- 
gomasters perform  their  duty  in  the  choice  and  oversight  of  the  foster- 
parents,  such  family  training  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an 
orphan-house.  Indeed,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  provide  for  1,900 
children  in  special  institutions  for  the  above-mentioned  sum  ? 

There  is  one  rescue  in$titutio7i  in  each  province — ^at  Arnsburg  in 
Upper  Hesse,  at  Hahnlein  in  Starkenburg,  and  at  Jugenheim  in  Rhenish 
Hesse.  Each  has  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
inmates.  The  girls  are  usually  provided  for  in  private  families.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  child  are  90-100  fl.,  sometimes  defrayed  in  part 
by  the  parishes,  otherwise  by  charitable  contributions,  for  which  collec- 
tors may  be  sent  out  throligh  the  country.  These  institutions  are  iinder 
the  superintendence  of  the  school  authorities,  and  are  frequently  visited 
by  them.     The  studies  pursued  are  those  of  the  common  schools. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  Hesse  is  about  460.     An  asylum  for  their 
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benefit  was  opened  in  1850,  at.Friedberg,  with  one  pupil^  by  Schlafer,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  now  usually  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pupils,  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  thirty.  Twelve  have 
been  discharged  as  sufficiently  educated,  and  are  now  able  to  support 
themselves.  The  institution  provides  employment  and  secures  a  sale 
of  the  articles  manufactured.  For  some  years,  agriculture  has  been  at- 
tended to  with  success.  About  1,800  fl.  are  received  for  board,  800-400 
florins  from  proceeds  of  sales,  8,000-4,000  fl.  from  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  expenses  amount  to  about  6,400  fl.,  or  180  fl.  for  each  pupil. 
Besides  the  director,  there  are  engaged  an  assistant  teacher,  a  trades'  in- 
structor, a  female  teacher,  and  an  assistant  matron.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  state  institution  for  the  deaf-mute  children  was  established 
at  Friedberg  in  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  of  the 
theological  and  teachers'  seminaries  to  practice  deaf  and  dumb  instruo* 
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tion.  Roller,  who  had  previously  been  at  the  head  of  a  private  institn* 
tion  of  his  own  founding,  was  made  director,  and  provided  the  necessuj 
corps  of  teachers. .  One-fourth  of  the  board  (145-150  fl.)  was  paid  by 
the  parishes  or  parents,  the  remainder  bj  the  state.  Children  were  pro- 
vided for  in  families  at  an  expense  of  60-70  fl.  In  1840  another  instita- 
tion  was  founded  at  Bensheim,  for  Catholic  children.  Teachers  are  now 
appointed  by  the  state,  and  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  assisting  dis- 
charged pupils  in  acquiring  a  trade  or  suitable  occupation.  At  Friedberg 
there  are  now  seventy-two  pupils,  at  Bensheim  fifteen,  towards  whose 
support  the  state  contributes  12,000  fl.  and  the  parishes  about  2,000  fl. 
The  method  of  speaking  aloud  has  been  introduced  into  both  instita- 
tions. 

There  are  twenty-four  public  institutiona  for  infants,  with  about  1,500 
or  1,600  pupi]& 


ra.   THE  PROBLEM  ^P  EDUCATION/ 

OOMFSKHBKDED  UNDER  THE  THBEEFOLD  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MAN  TO  NATUBS, 

TO   80CIETT,  AND  TO  GOD. 

RT  J.  M.  ORBGORT, 

SuperiDtendeiit  of  Pablic  InatrucUon,  of  Mlohlgan. 


I  HATE  assigned  myself;  In  this  Address,  a  triple  task.  In 
the  first  part,  I  propose  the  somewhat  audacious  attempt  to 
make  a  new  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  problem  of  Edu- 
cation. In  the  second^  I  shall  apply  my  statement  to  the  criti* 
dsm  of  the  educational  theories  heretofore  proposed  among  men. 
And,  finally,  I  shall  attempt  to  deduce  from  my  statement  a 
tme  theory  of  Education. 

He  who  would  unfold  an  acorn,  must  needs  rear  an  oak. 
Such  is  its  preappointed  form  and  destiny.  He  may  make  the 
oak  grander  and  more  beautiful  by  skilful  culture,  or  may  blight 
and  belittle  it  by  neglect ;  but  no  care  or  culture  can  change  it 
to  a  willow,  or  enable  it  to  produce  apples  or  grapes. 

From  an  eagle's  egg  can  come  only  an  eaglet.  No  careful 
incubation  can  batch  therefrom  the  owl  or  the  goose,  nor  can 
any  skill  in  training  rear  the  young  bird  of  prey  to  become  a 
swimmer  in  the  waters,  or  to  mouse  for  its  food  in  the  dim 
twilight. 

What  the  Creator  designed  each  species  of  creature  to  be, 
that  it  must  grow  to  be,  —  each  one  **  after  his  kind,'*  —  full- 
orbed  and  fruitful,  if  wisely  and  naturally  reared ;  dwarfed,  dis- 
torted, and  unproductive  if  violent  or  rude  hands  attempt  to 
bend  it  from  its  prescribed  rank  and  place.  From  the  ncom, 
the  oak,  —  from  the  egg,  the  eagle, — from  the  child,  the 
man ;  —  such  is  the  voice  of  destiny,  the  Divine  end  of  devel- 
opment, —  of  Education,  which  is  only  another  name  for  devel- 
opment. 

*  Bead  before  the  Nattonal  Teachers'  Asaodation,  at  Chicago,  Aug.  6, 1803. 
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And  here  w^  reach  the  first  and  most  general  statement  of 
the  great  problem  of  EdvccUum^  the  chiefest  problem  of  human 
history  and  human  progress.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  two  grand, 
hemispheric  words  Destiny,  Development;  —  destiny  its  lim- 
iting Inw^  dcvclo})mait  its  constructing  ybrcc;  destiny  its  prescribed 
path  and  culminating  end,  development  its  methodic  march  and 
progressive  fulfilment.  For  education  is  a  development,  not 
merely  into  some  ideal  roundness  of  form,  some  theoretic  har- 
mony of  parts ;  but,  better  and  grander  than  all  this,  to  preap- 
pointed ends  and  uses, —  to  preordained  relations  and  duties, — 
in  one  great  word,  to  Destiny. 

Holding  in  our  hands  the  light  of  this  broad  general  state- 
ment, and  moving  forward  to  a  closer  and  minuter  analysis,  the 
problem  we  are  studying  is  seen  to  be  not  simple  but  comply, 
separating  into  sections  which  are  themselves  mighty  subordi- 
nate problems ;  that  it  is  indeed  not  a  single  question,  but  three- 
fold, its  subdivisions  answering  to  the  three  great  fields  of  human 
relations  and  duties. 

1.    If  we  may  borrow  from  mathematics  a  figure  which  fits 
but  loosely,  indeed,  to  this  metaphysical  question,  the  problem 
of  Education  is  a  problem  of  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
demands  for  its  solution  the  resolution  of  three  independent 
equations.      The  Jirst  equation  (to  continue  a  figure  which  will 
help  me  to  set  the  great  correspondent  facts  more  clearly  over 
against  each  other)  shows  us,  on  the  one  side,  a  Child— an 
infant  being,  with  its  germinal  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will, 
—  its  physical  organization,  powers,  and  needs.      Over  against 
this  child,  stands,  as  a  related  quantity,  as  a  sort  of  second 
member,  the  universe  of  beings,  facts,  and  truths,  —  Nature, 
with  its  substances,  forms,  and  forces,  its  life,  sciences,  and 
laws.     It  is  the  living  being  confronting  the  appointed  fields  of 
its  life.     On  this  side  the  growing  germ,  on  that,  the  prepared 
soil  for  its  growth ;  here  the  heir,  there  the  appointed  inhcri- 
Ktance ;  here  the  unfolding  powers  of  muscle  and  mind,  there 
the  destined  theatre  and  materials  for  their  work ;    here  the 
future  toiler,  there  the  commg  toil ;  here  the  posaible  thinker, 
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tbe  dawning  intelligence,  there  the  unmeasured  domains  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  child  in  his  simple 
personality  that  is  before  us,  —  the  child  revealed  in  those 
purely  individual  relations  to  the  world  around  him  that  the 
first  man  of  our  race  had  ere  a  c6mpanion  was  given  him,  and 
such  as  every  human  being  holds  independent  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

And  here,  our  problem  is  to  discover  the  natural  method 
and  full  measure  of  culture  and  nourishment  by  which  the  child 
may  be  reared  into  a  sort  of  responsive  equality  with  Nature, 
— which  may,  indeed,  fit  him  to  fill  out  the  full  round  of  his 
duties  and  destinies  in  Nature,  as  its  servant,  interpreter,  and 
lord.  The  work  of  education,  under  this  statement,  is  simply 
to  develop  childhood  into  a  fiiU-grown,  active,  and  healthful 
manhood,  that  it  may  be  able  to  understand  and  use  Nature  for 
its  pleasure  and  support,  and  may  dwell  on  the  earth  a  wise, 
powerful,  regal  soul.  Fitting  the  individual  man  for  his  soli* 
taiy  sphere,  its  mission  would  end. 

2.  But  there  are  other  relationships  lying  within  the  great 
circle  of  human  destiny.  We  have  traversed  only  the  smallest 
and  lowest  segment  of  that  circle  when  we  have  observed  man 
as  a  mere  child  of  nature.  Our  problem,  therefore,  advances 
to  still  hi^er  questions,  and  demands,  for  its  solution,  otbto 
statements,  —  another  equation. 

In  this  second  equation,  we  find  again  in  the  first  member, 
the  CHiliD,  —  the  infant  citizen,  with  his  social  powers  and 
wants, — his  social  sympathies,  affections,  aspirations.  On  the 
other  side,  stands  Society^ — the  world  of  mankind,  with  its  fam- 
ilies, brotherhoods,  nationalities,  and  states,  —  its  social  order 
and  ideas, — its  constitutions,  laws,  and  civilizations, — its  trades 
and  commerce, — its  arts,  schools,  churches,  and  homes,  and  all 
the  many  sided  life  of  communities  of  men.  We  have  here  the 
dawning  man  placed  over  against  the  aggregated  humanity ;  — 
on  this  side,  the  yearning,  loyal,  loving  soul ;  on  that,  friends, 
family,  country; — here  the  speaking  tongue,  there  listening 

ears ;  here  the  possible  brother,  friend,  parent,  patriot,  citizen, 
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subject,  Bovereign ; — there  the  great  organized  mass  of  human 
kind  in  whose  families,  fraternities,  nationalities  and  states  the 
possible  may  become  the  actual ;  the  rich  endowment  of  powers 
may  ripen  into  a  still  richer  fruition. 

And  here,  the  question  of  our  problem  is  to  determine  the 
fitting  food  and  training  for  that  growth  which  may  make  the 
child  equal  to  his  social  destiny.  Education  has  here  for  its 
work,  to  rear  the  infant  being  into  the  mature  member  of  soci- 
ety, to  inspire  him  with  the  great  social  virtues  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  to  train  him  to  social  arts,  to  arm  him  with  social 
powers  and  knowledge,  and  to  crown  him  with  social  grace. 
It  is  to  train  the  tongue  for  eloquent  speech,  the  ear  for  intelli- 
gent hearing,  the  mind  for  communion  with  kindred  mind,  the 
hand  for  useful  arts  and  co-operative  work ;  to  lift  the  helpless 
child  into  the  large-hearted  and  helpful  citizen,  fitted  for  a  life 
of  liberty  and  law,  educated  to  keep  step  with  the  grand  march 
of  society.  How  large  and  grand  is  this  problem  of  social  edu- 
cation ean  only  be  shown  by  an  analysis  too  broad  for  the 
limits  of  this  Address. 

3.  But  there  remains  another  field  of  human  relations.  Let 
us  advance  to  the  last  and  grandest  segment  of  the  great  circle 
of  man's  preappointed  destinies.  Our  third  equation,  to  which 
we  now  come, — a  noble  and  divine  equation,  of  vast  inequali- 
ties,—  exhibits  again,  on  the  one  side,  the  Child,  but  now 
gifted  with  immortality,  endowed  with  an  inextinguishable  re- 
ligiosity, filled  with  innate  and  inappeasable  cravings  for  the 
infinite  and  the  divine,  and  fired  with  hopes,  fears,  and  faiths 
which  transcend  both  time  and  sense.  On  the  other  side  is 
God,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  divine  providences  and  gov- 
ernment, commanding  love,  service,  and  worship.  It  is  the 
conscious  creature  standing  before  his  infinite  Creator ;  here  the 
infant  soul, — the  bom  subject  of  a  divine  government,  and  the 
perpetual  dweller  in  a  divine  household,  hungering  for  tlie  gui- 
dance of  an  unerring  wisdom  and  for  the  bliss  of  a  perfect  love, 
— there  the  all-enveloping  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  ami 
^.he  heavenly  Father  of  all ;  —  here  the  kindling  of  an  immortal 
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life,  whose  highest  need  is  God  himself,  and  there  the  Divine 
Love  offering  itself  as  the  supreme  good  and  last  end  of  its 
creatures. 

How  grand  the  question  which  the  confronting  quantities  in 
this  equation  involve !  To -find  the  laws  and  agencies  by  which 
this  divine  culture  is  to  go  on,  —  the  **'  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  "  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  reared  up  to  the  height 
of  this  divine  destiny,  and  to  be  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
sublime  duties,  —  this  is  the  last  and  highest  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Its  work  is  only  ended  when  out  of  the  germ  of  a  weak 
and  ignorant  childhood,  it  has  developed  a  God-fearing,  Gt)d- 
loving  and  God-like  manliood.  For  who  can  deny  that  this 
also  is  within  the  province  of  education,  and  one  of  its  neces- 
sary aims?  It  matters  not  by  what  aids  of  supernatural  grace, 
or  by  what  lessons  of  a  divine  experience,  it  may  be  begun  or 
continued,  the  process  is  essentially  educational.  It  is  a  cult- 
ured development,  unfolding  by  regular  stages  and  fixed^  laws 
into  a  mature  growth. 

Such  then  is  the  triple  problem  of  education ;  such  the  grand 
trinity  of  questions  it  presents  for  our  study.  We  recapitulate 
them :  — 

1.  To  train  the  infant  heir  of  nature  and  truth  up  to  his  in- 
heritance of  knowledge  and  power. 

2.  To  rear  the  child-citizen  up  for  society  and  the  world  of 
mankind;  and 

3.  To  train  man  for  God  and  fit  the  soul  for  its  heavenward 
duties  and  destinies. 

The  Jirst  regards  the  child  as  a  simple  independent  being, 
having  faculties  fitting  him  to  live  in  nature,  and  to  compre- 
hend and  use  it.  The  second  contemplates  him  as  a  member 
of  society  and  gifted  with  powers  fitting  him  to  live  in  the 
world  of  men.  The  third  recognizes  him  as  having  native 
powers  designed  to  make  him  a  worshipper  of  God  and  an 
heir  of  heaven. 

Educated  under  the  Jirst  statement,  man  would  be  but  a 
splendid  savage,  a  glorious  child  of  Nature,  wise  in  Nature's 
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leatning,  stnlwart  in  natural  strength,  but  uncrowned  with  social 
grace,  and  empty  of  immortal  hopes.    Educated  according  ta  the 
tecond^  he  would  be  the  man  of  the  world,  —  courtly,  urbane, 
sagacious  in  affairs ;  an  orator,  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  perhaps, 
-—  but  shut  in  to  the  narrow  realms  of  time  and  sense,  and 
uninfluenced  by  those  celestial  lights  and  attractions  which  lift 
tihe  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  heroic  and  divine,  and  link  it 
by  immortal  hopes  to  all  the  great  future,  thus  guarding  it 
against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  present,  and  fortifyii^g 
it  to  endure  without  fainting  the  inevitable  toils  and  sorrows  of 
Its  earthly  state.     Educated  in  the  third  view,  man  becomes 
allied  to  God  and  his  government;   his  life  is  no  longer  an 
unmeaning  riddle,  but  a  sublime  revelation,  —  a  foretaste  and 
prophecy  of  the  grander  life  to  come.     Lights  of  heavenly 
wisdom  now  play  on  his  path,  and  motives  of  superhuman 
power  move  him  to  action. 

Under  the  first  y  he  learns  to  take  care  of  himself;  under  the 
second  J  he  is  taught  to  act  also  for  society  and  his  fellow-men ; 
under  the  thirdy  he  rises  to  the  full  grandeur  of  an  incarnate 
soul,  and  becomes  a  corworker  with  Deity,  in  plans  whose  wide 
sweep  embraces  the  universal  well-being,  and  blends  the  brief 
and  fragmentary  histories  of  earth  with  the  mighty  biography 
of  God. 

It  remains,  now,  to  show  that  these  three  great  spiritual 
quantities,  —  the  child's  relations  to  Nature  and  Truth,  to  So- 
ciety and  to  God,  —  all  enter  into  the  problem  of  Education; 
that  they  exhaust  it,  and  that  its  complete  solution  forbids  that 
either  shall  be  left  out. 

And  first  and  foremost,  in  this  demonstration,  stands  the 
testimony  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who  taught  as  never  man 
taught.  In  the  two  great  commandments,  —  *'  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,**  and  *'Thou  shalt  love 
tfcy  neighbor  as  thyself,**  —  thy  neighbor  and  thyself,  —  he 
groups,  under  the  three  heads  I  have  named,  the  essential  rela- 
tions of  human  life  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  what  do 
these  wonderAiIly  comprehensive  commandmenta  mean  but  to 
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bid  the  soul  to  hold,  as  its  three  high  centres  of  love  and  re- 
gard, itself^  Society f  and  God;  —  God  first  and  highest  ?  And 
liow  shall  a  man  fitly  fulfil  this  duty  to  himself  but  by  growing 
up  to  his  preappointed  place  and  stature  in  nature  as  a  wise, 
active,  rejoicing  soul  ?  —  how  to  bis  neighbor — that  is  to  Soci- 
ety—  but  by  being  educated  into  a  true  and  perfect  member  of 
society ;  'and  how  show  supreme  love  to  God  but  by  seeking  to 
fiil  out  the  full  measure  of  his  relations  to  the  Divine  Being 
and  government  ?  Beyond  debate,  the  Saviour,  in  these  two 
great  laws  of  Kfe,  defines  the  three  grand  fields  of  hiiman  rela* 
dons  and  duties,  and  in  them  embraces  the  entire  sphere  of 
man's  development.  We  have,  then,  the  witness  of  inspiration 
to  the  truthfulness  of  our  statement. 

Shakespeare,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  seems  little  short 
of  inspiration,  presents,  under  another  form,  almost  the  same 
view.  In  his  address  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  the  fallen  min- 
ister charges  his  secretary,  as  his  great  and  comprehensive  rule 
of  right  and  duty,  — 

<'Let  oH  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  countr/s. 
Thy  Ood*B,  and  Trath's." 

As  if  he  bad  said,  God,  Society,  and  thy  souFs  loyally  to  tratbi 
—  these  afe  the  grand  and  all-comprehending  aims  of  thy  life. 

Bat  there  is  an  evidence  nearer  and  clearer  to  us  all,  —  ly«» 
iDg  in  the  very  centre  of  our  consciousness.  Let  one  imagine 
himself  alone  in  the  world,  living  a  solitary  life,  separate  froni 
fellowHmen,  and  ignorant  of  God.  How  many  relationships, 
physical  and  mental,  still  bind  him  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  -— 
to  the  great  solitary  Nature  whose  magnificent  works,  and  laws, 
and  forces  rise  and  rule  around  him  I  How  much  of  education 
— of  knowledge  and  culture,  strength  and  skill  —  he  needs,  to 
live  safely,  wisely,  happily,  in  the  solitude  1  What  a  field  for 
labor  and  for  life  still  invites  his  efforts  I 

But  now  let  mankind  appear,  and  human  society,  with  all  its 
oomplex,  aoeial,  commercial,  and  political  organizations,  and  its 
ten  thousand  busy  pursuits,  enter  the  scene ;  —  who  does  not 
feel  that  a  new  and  graiidar  field  of  relations  is  op^ed  before 
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him ;  that  a  new  and  nobler  section  of  his  nature  is  called  at 
once  into  exercise,  and  that  a  new  aiid  higher  education    is 
needed  to  fit  him  for  his  new  circumstances  and  duties?    How 
wide  the  range  of  activities  and  needs  revealed,  how  vast  and 
varied  the  new  powers  called  into  action,  and  how  inadequate 
the  education  of  the  solitary  for  the  social  man  1 

But  now,  finally,  let  the  Divine  Being  and  his  government 
reveal  themselves  over  the  whole  scene ;  let  time  be  seen  linked 
to  eternity,  and  life  blending  with  immortality ;  let  man's  rela^ 
tions  to  his  Creator  come  into  magnificent  view,  and  6od*s  vast 
moral  government  be  seen  in  wide  and  resistless  play  through- 
out the  world,  —  and  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  rising 
around  him  a  whole  realm  of  divine  relations  and  duties,  call- 
ing into  action  another  and  the  grandest  section  of  his  sensibil- 
ities and  powers  ?  At  once  there  comes  the  demand  for  another 
and  higher  stage  of  culture  —  a  grander  unfolding  of  thought 
and  wisdom  —  to  fit  us  for  this  sublimer  life.  A  loftier  learn- 
ing, a  new  and  richer  education,  is  needed  to  lift  the  citizen  of 
Society  into  the  servant  and  worshipper  of  God. 

Thus,  starting  from  the  solitary  soul  in  the  midst  of  Nature, 
and  moving  upward  by  successive  stages  to  Society  and  to  God, 
we  feel,  at  each  step,  the  birth,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  nature 
within  us,  demanding,  for  its  guidance  and  well-being,  to  be 
educated  to  its  work.  And  just  because  the  last  step  leads  na 
up  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine,  it  closes  the  series ;  there  can 
be  no  other. 

What  a  weight  of  confirmation  do  these  views  borrow  from 
the  words  of  Royer  Collard,  the  great  scholar^  whom  Cousin 
pronounces  *'one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present 
age.'*  Mark  these  words :  **  Human  societies  are  bom,  live, 
and  die  upon  the  earth ;  there  they  accomplish  their  destinies. 
But  they  contain  not  the  whole  man.  Aft:er  his  engagement  to 
Society  there  still  remains  in  him  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature, 
—  those  high  faculties  by  which  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to 
a  future  life,  and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  an  invisible 
world." 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  development  of  eadi 
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of  these  three  departments  of  man's  nature  admits  of  a  separate 
study,  yet  they  all  enter  as  elements  into  the  one  great  problem 
of  education/  In  the  full  and  final  solution  of  this  problem,  no 
one  of  these  elements  can  be  omitted,  any  more  than,  in  the 
algebraic  operation  from  which  we  have  borrowed  our  principal 
figure, — the  solution  of  a  problem  of  three,  unknown  quantities, 
—  you  can  obtain  a  definite  answer  without  a  combined  consid- 
eration of  all  the  three  equations.  You  may  study  each  equation 
as  a  separate  statement  of  some  particular  fact  or  truth  involved 
m  the  question,  but  you  must  combine  all  before  the  final  solu-' 
tion  will  appear*  As  well  build  detached  colonnades  for  some 
great  temple,  without  any  reference  to  the  architect's  plans,  or 
the  final  uses  of  the  structure,  as  to  attempt  to  educate  the  great, 
temple-like  nature  of  man  without  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
Divine  Architect,  or  the  destinies  of  the  soul.  If,  as  I  at  the 
outset  assumed,  *'  Destiny  is  the  limiting  law  of  development,'' 
then  whatever  element  God  has  put  into  human  destiny  must 
find  its  place  in  human  education.  Man  can  only  be  success' 
fully  educated  for  the  pui^x>ses  for  which  he  toas  created, 

I  need  not  tarry  here  to  demonstrate  the  vast  importance  of 
these  great  fundamental  principles.  If  true,  then  no  truths  are 
mightier  or  more  significant  in  all  the  realm  of  educational 
philosophy.  They  sweep  the  entire  field  of  educational  science. 
They  afford  the  unerring  clue  for  the  discovery  of  every  truth ; 
they  reveal  the  certain  test  for  the  trial  of  every  theory.  They 
exhibit  the  universal  laws  of  human  culture,  —  laws  simple  and 
wonderful  as  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  and,  like  that,  of 
resistless  power  and  prevalence.  A  detailed  analysis,  such  as 
only  a  volume  could  compass^,  of  the  responsive  relationships  in 
these  three  great  departments  of  human  life,  would  tell  how 
grandly  they  comprehend  and  explain  the  problem  of  education. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  great  field  of  destinies  is  too  broad 
and  uncertain  to  furnish  a  practicable  basis  of  educational  philos- 
ophy,^ I  reply  that  it  is  not  only  as  certain  and  definite  as  any 
other,  but  that  it  comprehends  in  itself  all  other  bases,  and 
gathers  in  its  lines  the  light  of  them  all.  Viewing  the  Child 
as  placed  over  against  Nature,  Society,  and  God,  and  as  having 
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faculties  and  functioDB  related  to  them  all,  his  destinies  neces- 
sarily involve,  and  in  a  true  natural  order  reveal  all  die  corre- 
spondences that  ^xist  between  his  nature  and  the  natures  to 
which  Ue  is  thus  related.  The  natural  development  of  faculties 
and  the  natural  order  of  knowledges  are  but  the  two  parallel 
sides  of  destiny.     It  necessarily  involves  and  explains  both. 

But  better  and  more  emphatic  still,  this  field  of  destiny  and 
duty  is  the  only  one  of  the  bases  of  educational  philosophy  on 
which  revelation  and  experience  cast  their  unerring  light.  Tlie 
Bible  nowhere  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  mental  philosophy,  nor 
the  logical  sequences  of  science ;  but  it  does  declare  the  great 
aims  of  human  life,  and  gives  us,  in  the  Christ,  the  true  pattern 
<^  the  perfect  man.  And  what  is  human  history  but  a  series  of 
exemplifications  of  human  capabilities  ?  The  great  artists,  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  saints,  sages,  and  heroes,  —  the  world's 
great  men,  —  all  reveal  the  possibilities  that  slumber  in  human 
nature  in  these  several  spheres.  They  outline  in  no  mean  or 
dim  proportions  the  ideal  destiny  of  man. 

Leaving  here  the  direct  discussion,  let  us  move  forward  to 
the  second  division  of  our  proposed  work.  Let  us  apply  the 
principles  evolved  as  a  test  to  some  of  the  theories  of  education 
heretofore  broached  among  men.  If  we  fail  to  demolish  any 
errors,  we  shall  at  least  subject  our  own  views  to  the  best  test 
of  their  strength  by  exhibiting  them  in  conflict  with  oth^ 
opinions. 

Most  of  the  theories  of  education  are  merely  systems  of  teach- 
ing, and  concern  themselves  only  with  methods  of  instruction ; 
not  at  all,  or  only  by  implication,  with  the  great  ends  and  under- 
lying philosophy  of  education.  Assuming  some  proximate  aims, 
and  guided  by  some  commonly  received  maxims,  whose  truth  they 
do  not  choose  either  to  question  or  demonstrate,  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  to  them  simply  a  question  as  to  the  shortest  road  to  reach 
the  goal  of  learning.  Not  a  few  teachers,  indeed,  contemn  all 
thoughts  of  a  philosophy  of  education  as  a  metaphysical  dream, 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  *' practical  and  common-sense 
views."    Just  as  though  there  were  no  great  laws  of  mental 
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fprowU) ;  no  eternal  fitness  in  knowledge ;  no  profound  and  con- 
'trolling  principles  in  man's  nature  and  destiny ! 

^  Leaving  these  foolish  empiricists  wrapped  in  the  thick  man- 
tles of  their  self-conq^dacencyy  we  advance  to  the  line  of  grander 
souls  whose  dearer  insight  sees  mighty  laws  underlying  all 
phenomena,  and  seeks  in  philosophy  to  learn  the  all-compre- 
bending  truths.  Newtonian  spirits  I  thdr  very  conjectures  honor 
God,  while  their  discoveries  open,  new  doors  in  his  universe  of 
truth  into  which  men  and  nations  enter  in  triumph. 

Tried  by  our  tests,  the  errors  of  educational  philosophies  will 
fall  under  one  of  these  two  heads :  First,  Errors  as  to  human 
destiny,  —  the  preappointed  ends  or  objects  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  and,  Second,  Errors  as  to  the  laws  of  development.  For, 
fiinoe  destiny,  or  destination,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  and  devel- 
opment sum  up  all  educational  sdence,  eveiy  fundamental  error 
nuifit  lie  against  one  of  these. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  three  prominent  classes  of 
errors,  or  errorists. 

1.  The  first  considers  the  child  simply  as  related  to  imture, 
and  as  needing  to  be  educated  to  perform  his  natural  functions 
and  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  To  the  philosophers  of  this  creed 
the  first  equation  in  our  statement  embraces  the  entire  |Nroblem 
of  education.  To  this  class  belong  mainly  Bousseau  and  Her- 
bert Spencer. 

2.  The  secoi^  dass  regards  the  child  chiefly  in  his  social 
relations,  and  plans  an  education  that  may  fit  him  to  play  his 
part  as  a  member  of  society.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
disregard  his  natural  and  individual  needs,  but,  subordinating 
these  to  his  wants  aa  a  citizen,  it  seeks  to  train  him  in  social 
cmft  and  wisdom. 

3.  A  third  bat  not  numerous  class  would  make  education 
wholly  religious,  counting  no  relations  as  worthy  of  regard  save 
those  belonging  to  another  world,  and  no  knowledge  useful  but 
that  of  the  Bible.  To  this  error  inclined  the  Pieiists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  some  in  our  own  day. 

The  second  grand  division  of  errors  springing  out  of  false 
views  of  the  means  and  laws  of  development  also  exhibits  several 
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classes ;  but  these  will  be  better  described  in  a  detailed  statement 
and  criticism  of  some  of  the  theories  in  which  they  appear. 

[The  somewhat  voluminous  historical  statements  and  criticism 
of  the  educational  theories  of  the  schoolmen,  the  classiqists,  the 
humanitarians,  the  pietists,  the  philanthropists,  &c.,  and  of  Ad- 
ton,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others, 
which  were  mostly^  omitted  in  the  delivery,  for  want  of  time,  are 
here  omitted  by  the  writer  for  want  of  space.  They  may  here- 
after be  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.] 

I  come,  finally,  to  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  work  I  as- 
signed myself  in  this  discourse :  to  exhibit  the  outlines  and  main 
features  of  a  theory  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  first  part  of  the  Lecture.  The  waning  hour  forbids 
more  than  an  attempt  to  grasp,  in  a  few  comprehensive  propo- 
sitions, some  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  such  a  theory.  To  ex- 
pound a  complete  philosophy  of  education  is  work  for  a  volume, 
not  for  a  few  brief  pages. 

I  have  affirmed  that  the  great  governing  and  limiting  law  in 
education  is  to  be  sought  in  the  preappointed  uses  and  desti- 
nation of  the  human  powers,  —  that  man  must  be  educated  to 
be  what  his  Maker  designed  him  to  be, —  that  from  the  acora 
can  come  only  the  oak.  I  have  clainoied,  also,  that  the  whole 
of  this  preappointed  destiny  and  duty  of  man  is  comprehended  in 
the  three  great  fields  of  fact  and  relation  exhibited  in  the  Chili 
confronting  Nature^  Society ^  and  God;  and  that^hese,  therefore, 
embrace  the  entire  problem  of  human  growth  and  culture ;  that 
all  the  elements  of  man's  nature,  and  aH  the  incidents  of  his  des- 
tiny are  met  and  provided  for  in  these. 

Entering  now  each  of  these  great  fields  of  human  relations 
in  turn,  let  us  seek  in  each  the  natural  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  relations,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  development. 

First,  then,  the  child  appears  amid  the  ^oenes  of  nature  with 
a  duplex  being,  —  body  and  mind, — the  latter  with  its  triple 
powers  of  thought,  will,  and  feeling ;  and  between  him  and  the 
world  into  which  he  is  ushered,  there  is  found  to  exist  the  widest 
and  minutest  correspondence.  For  each  faculty,  physical  or 
mental,  there  is  a  field  of  exercise ;  for  each  want,  a  supply ;  for 
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each  power,  a  work ;  food  for  the  stomach,  vision  for  the  sight, 
truths  for  the  thought,  joy  for  the  heart ;  no  faculty  without  its 
'work,  no  field  without  its  worker. 

Bat  now  the  question  comes :  Are  all  these  wonderful  cor- 
respondences arranged  for  mature  minds  alone;  or  are  there 
also  provisions  for  the  child?  Is  nature  a  full-grown  nature 
for  fbll-grown  men ;  or  is  there  also  a  child-nature  for  children's 
souls?  And  more  than  this,  is  there  any  succession  of  steps 
in  nature  and  truth  to  meet  the  successive  stages  in  childhood's 
growth?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  lies  the  key  to  all 
true  philosophy  of  education ;  for  if  the  adaptations  of  the  world 
he  inhabits,  physical  and  spiritual,  thus  run  parallel  with  man's 
progress  firom  infancy,  through  childhood  and  adolescence  to 
manhood,  then  the  very  law  of  development  is  written  in  nature, 
and  both  the  method  and  materials  of  education  are  fixed  by  the 
unvarying  constitution  of  things. 

The  provisions  in  nature  for  the  physical  growth,  I  need  not 
stop  to  detail.  Many  of  them  are  matters  of  common  remark. 
The  fitting  food  furnished  for  the  infant  stomach,  the  soft  cush- 
ioning of  the  childish  frame  to  fit  it  for  its  long  and  helpless  re- 
cumbency, the  cartilaginous  bones  to  render  harmless  its  falls, 
the  gradual  hardening  of  these  bones  to  meet  the  increasing 
strain  of  the  strengthening  muscles,  the  gradual  changing  and 
expanding  desires  and  appetites  which  tempt  the  growing  powers 
to  wider  fields,  and  all  the  successive  physical  changes  precisely 
met  by  the  successive  adaptations  of  the  world  without,  are  too 
weU  known  to  needcomment.  No  more  beautiful  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  human  life  than  the  changes  by  which  the  boy's 
world  becomes  in  due  time  the  old  man's  world ;  and,  happily 
to«each, — to  the  boy  and  the  old  man, — it  is  found  equally 
fruitful  in  joy,  however  varying  in  look,  when  enjoyed  with  a 
pure  spirit  and  a  sound  body. 

For  the  mental  childhood  the  world  offers  similar  adaptations. 
All  the  sciences  begin  in  the  cradle.  In  the  simplest  form  ob- 
served by  the  child  lies  the  beginning  of  both  Natural  History 
and  Geometry.  In  its  first  conscious  exercise  of  motion  and 
force  begin  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.    In  the  watched 
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play  of  a  sunbeam  Id  read  the  first  lesson  in  Optics  and  Astron* 
OD17.     With  the  counted  fingers  begins  Elementary  Arithmetic* 
The  first  expeditions  of  the  tiny  pattering  feet  invade  the  realnw 
of  Geography  and  Geology,  and  the  busy  play  of  childish  hands 
explore  half  a  score  of  sciences.     Even  the  metaphysical  aci* 
ences  are  begun  here.     In  the  recognized  word  of  endearment^ 
or  the  familiarized  call  to  food,  both  Language  and  Logic  has 
a  place ;  and  Mental  Philosophy  begins  with  the  first  perception 
of  thou^  or  feeling  read  by  the  child  in  the  mother's  face.    No 
pupil  enters  our  public  schools  who  has  not  already  begun  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  acquired  hundreds  of 
facts  in  every  one  of  the  sciences.     Every  science,  in  its  infancj, 
began  with  just  such  facts  as  these,  —  simfde  facts  of  sense; 
and  centuries  of  observation  and  slow  accumulation  passed  by, 
before  the  scientific  formula  was  reached,  and  the  underlying  phil- 
osophies emerged  to  view. 

Now,  by  precisely  the  same  paths  by  which  the  race  has 
reached  the  knowledge  of  science,  musit  eadi  chUd  travel  to 
the  same  attainment.  They  move,  it  is  true,  over  a  beates 
road,  and  under  the  lead  of  experienced  guides,  and  thus  com- 
pass in  months  what  it  cost  humanity  ages  to  learn ;  but  the 
path  firom  ignorance  to  enlightenment  must  remain  forever  the 
same,  beginning  in  perceived  fact,  and  ending  only  in  rational 
philosophies. 

A  true  course  of  study,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, must  consist,  not  in  a  succession  of  sciences,  but  in  the 
successive  stages  of  the  same  sciences.  If  the  primary  grade 
be  employed  in  the  observation  of  simple  facts,  a  second  grad^ 
will  leam  to  classify  and  combine  these  facts ;  and  only  in  the 
final  grade  will  pupils  study  the  principles  and  philosophy  j[>f 
the  sciences. 

Beautifully  coirespondent  to  this  sequence  in  truths  is  the  un- 
folding march  of  the  mental  faculties.  First,  the  senses  take  the 
field,  a  pioneer  corps,  to  explore  the  new  territories  of  knowl- 
edge, and  gather  materials  for  the  future  works.  The  intelleo- 
tual  life  of  diildhood  lies  all  concentered  in  the  senses.  Next 
after  these,  the  conception,  memory,  and  association  advance 
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to  their  work.     The  gathered  facts  of  sense  arrange  themselves 

in   groups  and  classes,  and  the  secondary  facts  of  resemblance 

ajftd  difference  with  the  general  notions  of  quality  reveal  them- 

Belires.    Then  the  judgment  and  imagination  appear  on  the  field, 

the  work  of  construction  begins,  and  another  and  subtler  class 

of  troths  is  evolved.     Practical  principles  and  working  laws  are 

seized  and  applied,  and  the  stage  of  the  practical  arts  is  reached. 

Finally,  the  riper  reason  comes  into  action,  and  marshals  the  rich 

«rray  of  facts  and  truths  under  comprehensive  formulas  and 

scientific  generalizations,  and  mounts  to  the  conquest  of  the 

great  centres  and  citadels  of  truth,  the  ultimate  and  all-explain«- 

ing  philosophy. 

Thus  has  nature  provided  successive  grades  of  knowledge  for 
the  advancing  intelligence ;  and  thus,  in  exact  correspondence, 
do  the  successive  stages  of  mental  growth  answer  to  the  logi- 
cal unfoldings  of  science.  Thus  does  destiny  forterun  develop- 
ment, and  thus  does  development  fulfil  destiny. 

How  false,  if  all  this  be  true,  is  that  plan  of  study  which 
would  master  entire  sciences  in  succession,  finishing  one  to  its 
final  philosophy,  before  learning  the  first  facts  of  another ;  and 
how  worse  than  foolish  is  that  method  of  instruction  which  would 
advance,  by  the  simple  study  of  books,  to  the  conquest  of  any 
science,  through  its  definitions  and  descriptions,  while  the  senses 
have  never  seen  or  recognized  the  simple  natural  facts  that  form 
its  very  substance  I  What  wonder  that  the  geologist  and  chem- 
ist of  the  schoolroom  knows  so  little  of  the  geology  and  chemistry 
of  nature,  or  that  the  student  of  maps  remains  in  pitiable  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  earth? 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  vital  law  of  education  grow- 
ing out  of  the  views  we  have  taken.  The  child  is  in  the  world 
not  merely  to  study  it,  but  to  master  it,  —  to  work  out  his  des- 
tiny in  it ;  to  nourish  his  soul  with  its  knowledges,  indeed,  but 
also  to  win  power  and  sustenance  by  the  use  of  these  knowl- 
edges. Deeds  are  the  fitting  crown,  as  they  are  the  final  con- 
firmations of  truth.  **The  knowledge  that  holds  good  in 
working,  —  cleave  thou  to  that,"  says  Carlyle;  **for  Nature 
herself  accredits  that,  —  says  yea  to  that."    *'  Doubt,  of  what> 
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floever  kind,  can  be  ended  bj  action  alone."    How  obvkmav 
then,  that  all  study  of  nature  should  be  with  this  practical  in- 
tent, and  that  the  knowledge  first  sought  should  be  of  the  tluDgs 
just* about  us,  that  we  may  solve  the  problems  of  our  own  daily 
experience ;  that  we  may  come  to  the  mastery,  first  of  all,  of 
nature  in  our  own  dooryard  and  domicile !    Is  it  not  a  too  com- 
mon fault,  even  when  education  begins  with  the  facts  nearest 
home,  that  it  is  speedily  led  off,  on.  the  track  of  scientific  gene- 
ralizations, to  remote  lauds  and  to  facts  dimly  known  to  us  only 
through  the  testimony  of  others,  while  our  very  hearthstones  are 
full  of  unread  riddles  ?    We  grow  wise  in  other  men's  wisdom, 
but  leave  all  unstudied  and  unsolved  the  problems  on  which 
health  and  happiness  depend.     I  know,  and  consent  to,  much 
if  not  all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  disciplinary  studies ;    but  of 
what  value  is  that  education  that  does  not  give  us  the  eye  quick 
to  see,  and  the  mind  prompt  and  wise  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  our  own  every-day  life? 

But  there  is  still  another  law  of  education  lying  in  wrapped 
in  our  statement.  Knowledge  of  nature,  however  complete  or 
practical,  does  not  fill  out  the  measure  of  man's  relations  to  nsr 
ture.  The  intellect  is  not  the  only  mental  power  concerned. 
Nature  has  her  mighty  laws  commanding  obedience,  and  her  re- 
splendent beauties  to  be  admired,  as  well  as  her  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  world  is  a  home,  as  well  as  a  workshop.  ^ *  Mother 
earth !'  is  something  more  than  an  empty  epithet.  There  is  a 
deep  truth  in  it.  Her  great  household  is  haunted  with  a  thou- 
sand subtle  sympathies  that  bind  her  children  to  her  breast,  and, 
as  a  clearHBceing  poet  has  sung, — 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  yisihle  forms,  'she  speaks 
A  Tarious  language."  ■ 

By  what  multiplied  arrangements  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold,  of  resistless  storms,  of  slow-growing  har>'ests,  of  endless 
changes,  does  Nature  train  the  human  will  to  a  great  and 
patient  obedience;  and  by  what  cea&eless  shows  of  glorious 
beauty  does  she  seek  to  lift  the  human  heart  to  a  noble  deligtt 
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in  her  mighty  system  of  things !    And  what  educational  ao- 
quirement  is  more  valuable  than  this  love  of  Nature?    How  the 
aoul  lifts  and  expands  under  it  I     How  the  heart  softens  and 
grows  pufer  and  stronger  by  its  ministry  I 

And  even  the  intellect  quickens  to  a  higher  activity  and  to  a 
more  penetrating  power  under  this  deep  and  reverent  love.  No 
great  master  of  science  can  be  found  who  is  not.  also  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  the  fields  he  esplores.  With  what  evident  de- 
light did  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  linger  over  the  descriptions 
of  the  landscapes  and  rocks ;  and  how  sublime  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  own  martyred  and  glorified  Mitchell  talked  of 
the  stars  I  And  this  is  a  part  of  destiny,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  forces  of  education*  No  element  in  a  profound  philos- 
ophy of  human  culture  is  more  significant  than  this. 

To  sum  up,  in  brief,  then,  the  main  doctrines  we  have  reached 
in  this  first  of  the  three  great  fields  of  education,  I  repeat,  — 

1.  Education  must  proceed  by  such  steps  as  God  has  estab- 
lished in  the  sequences  of  knowledge  and  in  the  answering 
stages  of  mental  growth.  This  is  the  great  predetermined  path 
of  development,  and  is  the  determining  kw  in  aU  true  courses 
of  study. 

2.  Education  must  keep  abreast  with  the  present  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  child,  and  maintain  always  its  prac- 
tical intent.  As  it  is  the  labor  and  food  which  fill  to-day's 
duties  and  desires,  that  fit  for  those  of  to-morrow,  so  it  is  at 
all  periods  the  study  and  solution  of  the  questions  just  about 
us  which  educate  us  to  study  and  solve,  when  we  reach  them, 
the  questions  yet  before  us.  Education,  which  begins  always 
in  experience  never  transcends  a  true  experience.  Knowledge 
sweeps  outward  towards  the  infinite  only  as  the  soul  rises  in 
its  questionings  towards  this  outer  limit  of  thought. 

3.  Education  must  lead  to  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  truth.  This  is  the  mighty  developing  force  by  which  all 
true  growth  and  culture  go  on.  The  food  forced  into  the 
stomach  or  taken  only  from  duty,  burdens  rather  than  builds 
the  body. 
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I  cannot  pause  now  to  explain  •  the  wide  applications  or  the 
fine  agreements  of  these  great  laws,  nor  to  show  how  a  whole 
system  of  methods  may  be  unfolded  from  them.  Let  os  ad- 
vance to  another  field. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  on  familiar  ground,  and  dealt  mostly 
with  common  and  received  opinions*  I  enter  now  the  territory 
embraced  by  my  second  equation,  and  find  the  child  standing 
in  the  presence  of  society.  We  are  now  to  inquire  how  this 
wonderful  social  nature  may  be  reared  up  to  fill  its  appointed 
place,  and  play  its  part  in  the  great  array  and  endless  moYements 
of  society. 

I  shall  not  tarry  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  proper  and  need* 
Jul  work  of  education  to  fit  a  child  for  social  life.     Social  des- 
tinies imply  and  demand  social  development.     It  is  true  the 
wide-spread  neglect  of  this  branch  of  education  in  our  public 
schools  might  be  taken  as  a  general  confession  of  unbelief  in  its 
practicability ;  while  the  poor  results  of  the  ill-contrived  efibrts 
of  certain  fashionable  schools  to  make  their  pupils  adepts  in 
social  arts,  might  be  counted  as  proof  that  social  education  in 
schools  must  be  a  failure.     But  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
perpetually  witnesses  that  man  may  be  educated  for  society  as 
well  as  for  science.     For  in  what  does  the  civilized  nation  differ 
from  the  savage,  if  not  in  the  higher  social  culture  which  its 
citizens  have  attained ;  and  what  prevents  the  civilized  nation 
from  sinking  back  into  barbarism,  but  the  education  which  each 
generation  gives  to  its  successors  in  the  arts,  customs,  and  idea^ 
of  its  social  state?    And  ii)  what  does  the  rude  and  uncultured 
boor  differ  from  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  but  in 
that  the  boor  is  rude  and  uncidtured^  and  the  gentleman  is  cuhi- 
voted  and  intelligent?    Thus  does  our  common  speech  witnees 
to  our  common  belief  that  social  knowledge  and  power  and  grace 
are  legitimate  aims  and  familiar  products  of  culture  or  education. 

But  if  its  practicability  were  far  more  doubtful  than  it  is,  still 
would  its  vast  importance  and  urgent  necessity  demand  per- 
petual efforts  for  its  attainment.  For,  remembering  that  human 
society  is  of  divine  origin,  being  decreed  in  tjie  constitution  of 
things,  and  therefore  of  permanent  existence ;  and  remembering 
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that  80  large  a  section  of  each  man's  pomA  is  jSfi^V'AJmjp^ 
cannot  safely  ivithdraw  from  society;  aiv^^ii^e^ifig^hiit,  i^y 
virtue  of  these  indissoluble  bonds,  there  mu^J^^i:  be'i^dpse  \ 
sympathy  and  a  community  of  fate  between  BQ^o^/'ttiu  4ia 
members ;  that  if  one  member  suffers  all  suffer  with  Tt^^-that  the 
common  weal  is  the  weal  of  each,  and  the  common  woe  is  the 
woe  of  all ;  that  the  vices  of  the  ignorant  become  disorders  in 
the  state,  and  that  each  citizen  must  suffer  in  his  property  and 
rights  by  every  great  evil  that  taints  the  body  politic ;  and  that, 
finally,  the  nations  tremble  under,  every  blow  dealt  against  an 
oppressed  people ;  —  pondering  all  this  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
ments of  history  and  the  facts  of  daily  experience,  how  vital, 
botK  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  seems  the  necessity  of 
that  education  that  shall  teach  mankind  their  relations  and  duties 
to  society,  and  train  and  inspire  them  to  the  exercise  of  social 
virtues. 

And  if  in  the  world  at  large  this  be  true,  how  doubly  im- 
pressive its  truth  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  every  social  faculty 
Is  free,  and  every  social  function,  from  the  fireside  to  the  forum, 
from  the  citizen  to  the  sovereign,  is  open  to  each  man ;  in  the 
land  where  the  people  are  not  the  ^*  Tiers  Etaty"  but  the  entire 
tiaUy  where,  from  voting  people  to  President  people,  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  people ;  and  where,  therefore,  the  real,  if 
not  the  written,  constitution  of  the  government  is  the  fixed  sen- 
timent and  will  of  the  people ;  in  such  a  land  how  tremendous 
the  need  of  educating  men  for  society,  and  training  the  children 
of  the  state  to  the  love  and  care  of  the  state. 

How  terribly  do  the  great  troubles  of  the  times,  the  fatal 
thunder-speech  of  this  war,  testify  at  once  to  the  sad  neglec# 
and  to  the  vital  need  of  a  truer  education  'of  the  American 
people  in  the  learning  of  social  truths  and  social  duties.  Grod 
is  sending  us  to  this  awful  school  to  learn  afresh  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  lessons  of  national  morality. 
*  It  is  true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  true  social  edu- 
cation which  do  not  meet  us  in  the  scientific*  Two  obstacles 
peem  especially  formidable.    First,  society  itself  is  diseased,  and 

full  of  false  sentiments  and  practical  evils  which  tend  to  neutral- 
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good  order  and  obedience,  and  that  the  social  sentiments  of 
benevolence,  justice,  truth,  and  love  of  the  public  good  be 
woven  into  the  practical  habits  of  the  playground  and  school- 
room. 

There  are,  indeed,  positive  sciences  to  be  learned  in  -this  aa 
in  other  education.  Language,  logic,  history,  moral  phdosophy 
and  political  economy,  are  all,  in  the  main,  social  branches,  and 
all  needful  to  the  full  education  of  the  good  citizen.  But  these 
also  bbgin  with  infancy,  and  are  studied  in  their  primaiy  facts 
by  every  pupil  that  enters  our  schools. 

And  there  is  another  department  of  positive  inculcations, 
already  hinted  at,  which  are  necessary  to  a  true  social  educa- 
tion, and  which  our  schools  may  teach.  I  mean  the  moral  and 
social  sentiments,  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  right,  the  love  of  country  and  of  man.  History, 
past  and  present,  is  full  of  brilliant  examples  by  which  child- 
hood may  be  stirred  to  the  emulation  of  these  great  virtues ;  and 
daily  readings  in  the  schoolroom  with  daily  practice  in  the  school 
life  will  speedily  establish  these  principles  in  the  heart  as  an 
inspiring  force,  and  work  them  into  the  habits  as  stable  elements 
of  character. 

Of  the  training  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  arts,  and  of 
instruction  in  political  duties,  I  can  offer  no  discussion,  though 
these  also  lie  within  the  lines  of  social  destiny,  and  hence  of 
social  education. 

But  I  cannot  pass  thus  lightly  the  training  by  which  the 
child  is  to  be  fitted  to  enjoy  society,  to  find  happiness  in  its 
daily  intercourse,  and  to  grow  up  to  grander  power  and  beauty 
by  its  ministrations.  Chief  in  this  training  is  the  exercise  of  a 
broad  and  generous  symp'kthy  with  humanity  itself,  such  as 
welds  the  soul  to  its  kind  and  makes  it  a  sharer  in  all  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  the  race.  But  next  to  this  ranks  the  power  to 
influence  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  happiness. 
In  this  consists  the  grandeur  of  the  social  life.  And  here  lies 
the  great  value  of  the  power  of  speech,  the  ability  to  talk,  to 
tell  without  embarrassment  and  without  painful  effort,  our  ex- 
perience and  our  thoughts,  and  win  with  an  easy  eloquence  our 
~^%j  to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men. 
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To  sum  up  these  hurried  hints  in  some  more  formal  state- 
ments :  — 

1.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  proceed  by  regular 
and  natural  steps,  marked  by  the  successive  stages  of  society 
firom  its  beginning  in  the  family  to  its  culmination  in  the  state. 
The  child  bom  into  society,  must  serve  in  all  its  grades,  before 
he  can  be  crowned  with  its  final  grace. 

2.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  maintain  always  a 
practical  intent,  fitting  the  child  for  present  duties  and  for  life 
in  his  own  country  and  times,  avoiding  the  false  and  the  tem- 
porary, and  looking  to  the  permanent  and  the  true. 

3.  Social  education  should  seek  the  well-being  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  In  the  social,  as  in  the  scientific, 
happiness  is  the  impelling  power  in  learning. 

I  can  only  advert  to  the  evident  truth  that  social  education 
overlies  and  vitally  interweaves  with  that  which  we  have  called 
scientific.  It  is  not  so  much  another  education,  as  it  is  the  same 
r^sed  to  higher  uses,  with  an  added  section.  To  be  a  good 
.citizen  presupposes  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  happy  man. 
All  the  learning  of  the  solitary  recluse  is  needed  by  the  member 
of  society.  But  social  education  lifts  the  scientific  into  nobler 
applications,  and  quickens  it  to  a  grander  growth,  by  the  added 
stimulus  of  these  new  aims.  Nature  unfo]ds  to  a  sublimer 
significance  when  human  society  enters  amid  her  scenes.  Her 
riddles  become  revealed  truths  when  read  in  the  light  of  human 
needs.  Thus  the  two  equations  combine  in  the  solution,  and 
become  one.  But  both  were  needed  for  the  full  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  remains  the  third  and  grandest  chapter  in  my  theme, 
the  education  of  man  on  the  religious  and  divine  side,  the  last 
and  highest  realm  of  destiny.  But  my  hour  is  already  gone, 
and  I  must  leave  its  discussion  to  those  other  and  more  favored 
hours  to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  adjourn  so  many  of  the 
great  fields  which  have  opened  along  my  main  line  of  thought. 
I  can  only  avow  here  my  earnest  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such 
education,  and  reafiirm,  with  all  the  energy  I  can  use,  its  vital 
importance  and  necessity.  Beyond  doubt  there  are  laws  and 
provisions,  hidden  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  for  man's  devel* 
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opment  Godward,  —  Jacob's  ladders,  along  whose  graded  steps 
we  may  mount  heavenward.  Certainly  there  is  a  natural  order, 
— a  true  philosophy  of  education  in  this  department  also. 

Doubtless  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  religious 
education,  even  more  serious  than  those  in  the  way  of  the  social  ; 
but  seeing  all  the  difficulties,  who  dare  pause?  Safety  and  per- 
fection lie  beyond.  In  the  great  trinity  of  teaching,  we  cannot 
successfully  leave  the  noblest  and  mightiest  element  out.  As 
the  scientific  rises  to  a  higher  development  in  the  social,  so  the 
social  and  scientific  culminate  and  are  complete  only  in  the 
religious.  Man,  the  thinker,  reaches  the  summit  of  his  thought 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite.  The  last  word  in  science 
is  God.  Man,  the  citizen,  finds  the  ultimate  bond  of  his  social 
and  political  power  in  the  common  relation  of  all  to  the  Father 
of  all.  And  so  the  last  word  of  society  —  of  politics — is  also 
God.  Thus  the  thinker  and  citizen  are  only  complete  in  the 
worshipper.     Development  ends  only  in  destiny. 

Let  us  now  learn  the  parable  of  the  planet.  Not  by  the  strug- 
gling forces  pent  in  her  own  heart,  does  our  mother  Earth  move 
through  her  orbit ;  but  by  the  celestial  attractions  which  reach 
her  from  above.  Not  by  the  light  of  fires  kindled  on  her  bosom, 
or  bursting  from  her  volcanoes,  does  she  shine  as  a  star  in  the 
heavens ;  but  by  the  radiance  of  the  glorious  sun,  whose  light 
she  borrows  and  reflects.  Not  by  the  warmth  of  her  subterra- 
nean fires,  does  she  melt  the  snows  of  winter  firom  her  breast, 
and  robe  herself  in  living  green ;  but  by  the  genial  glow  that 
falls  upon  her  from  on  high. 

So  with  the  soul  of  man.  Not  by  the  power  of  selfish  pur- 
poses caii  it  rise  to  the  sublime  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  Not 
by  the  knowledge  bom  of  its  own  reason,  or  gained  by  its  own 
insight,  can  it  light  its  way  through  the  heavens  of  truth.  Not 
by  the  warm£h  of  self-inspired  and  self-seeking  affections  will 
it  ever  burst  forth  into  the  glory  and  fruitfulness  of  a  beneficent 
and  heroic  life.  Celestial  motives  must  move  it,  heavenly  wis- 
dom must  illuminate  it,  and  a  divine  love  must  warm  it,  before 
it  can  rise  from  being  a  mere  meteor  soul  shooting  athwart  the 
fields  of  life,  to  be  a  grand  planetary  soul  shining  in  the  skies 
of  endless  blessedness. 


lY.    THE   JESUITS  AND  THEfK  SCHOOLS. 


I.  EIBTOBICAL    DBYXLQPiaBNT. 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  rightly  tlie  schools  of  this  famous  Or- 
der without  some  knowledge  of  its  history.  All  its  institutions,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  educational,  are  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  and  have 
reference  to  a  single  and  clearly  defined  ei^d,  the  **  conversion  of 
heretics,"  and  elevation  oPthe  church  of  Rome.  We  must,  there-- 
fore,  begin  our  inquiries  with  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  called  the  Order  or  Society  of  Jesus  into  being,  and 
determined  the  character  of  its  development. 

Its  founder  was  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  usually  known  as 
Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  Spanish  family, 
and  born  in  1491.  His  youth  was  spent  at  the  jcourt  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  he  was  early  distinguished  for  the  chivalric  tone  of 
his  character,  and  his  reverence  for  holy  things,  as  weU  as  for  his 
proficiency  in  martial  exercises,  and  for  his  courage.  Being  wounded 
at  the  seige  of  Pampelona  in  1521,  a  wound  which  made  him  lame 
for  life,  he  was  taken  to  his  father^s  castle,  where  he  amused  the 
weary  hours  of  his  confinement^by  reading  tales  of  knightly  adven- 
tures. But  his  attention  was  soon  turned  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  records  of  their  holy  devotion,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
awakened  in  him  a  passionate  desire  to  walk  in  their  steps.  With 
all  the  energy  of  his  fiery  nature,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  go  forth  as  her  champion  and  subdue 
the  heathen  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  At  this  time,  and  for  . 
many  years  later,  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  the 
fitting  field  for  his  activity.  So  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound, 
he  clothed  himself  in  a  beggar*s  garb,  and  wandered  over  Spain,  tiU 
reaching  Barcelona,  he  embaVEecnbf  Jerusalem.  Here  he  was  not 
permitted  long  to  remain ;  and  we  soon  find  him  again  in  Spain,  en- 
deavoring to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  philosophy.  He  was  supported  by  alms,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  At  this  time  his  enthusiastic  char- 
acter, and  the  ecstacies  and  dreams  and  visions,  of  which  he  was 
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the  subject,  and  his  zeal  in  teaching,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the 
Inquisition  that  he  was  a  member  of  some  heretical  sect,  and  he  vfas 
imprisoned  for  forty  days,  and  ordered  to  give  up  all  discourse  upon 
spiritual  matters,  for  four  years.     This  he  would  not  do,  and  leaving 
Spain  in  1 628,  fled  to  Paris.     Here  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara,  he  re- 
newed his  studies ;  and  here  he  gathered  around  him  those  disciples, 
whose  names  afterward  became  so  famous;  Xavier,  Faber,  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bobadillaand  Rodriguez.  These  he  bound  together  into  a 
little  society,  and  in  August  1534,  at  the  church  of  Montmartre,  thej 
took  upon  themselves  the   oaths   of  poverty  and   celibacy,   and 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to  go,  after  the  expiration  of  their  studies, 
to  Jerusalem,  or  if  they  could  not  do  tliis,  to  put  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Pope,  to  go  where  he  might  choose  to  send  them*. 
The  next  year,  (1535,)  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain. 

In  January  1537  the  new  society  reassembled  at  Venice,  strength- 
ened by  three  new  members.     A  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  they  employed 
themselves  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  showing  wonderful  self-denial 
and  patience,  and  in  vigorous  attempts  to  awaken  a  higher  religi- 
ous life  in  the  hearts  of  the  clei*gy.     Here  they  received  admission 
to  the  office  of  priests.    After  a  time,  leaving  Venice,  they  came  by 
different  routes  to  Rome.     Here  Uiey  devoted  themselves  by  day 
to  the  same  labors  among  the  sick  and  poor  as  at  Venice,  and  at 
night  they  consulted  together  respecting  the  constitution  and  form 
of  the  new  order.     But  it  was  some  time  ere  the  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  them  the  needed  permission,  it  being  then  a  question  in  the 
papal  councils  whether  the  number  of  monkish  institutions  should 
not  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.     It  was  not  till  August, 
1540,  that  the  Society  of  Jems  was  formally  authorized  and  estab- 
lished by  a  papal  bull.     The  number  of  members  was  at  first  limited 
to  sixty,  but  this  restriction  was,  three  years  later,  removed.     The 
first  step  of  the  new  order  was  the  choice  of  a  General  or  Chief,  and 
all  votes  were  given  to  Ignatius.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  im- 
mediately after  devoted  himself,  for  several  weeks,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature,  to  the  personal  instruction  of  children  of  the  church. 
The  ofiice  of  General,  Ignatius  held  to  his  death  in  1556. 

Before  examining  the  internal  organization  of  this  society,  let  us 
follow  a  little  way  its  external  history.  The  labors  of  the  Jesuits 
embraced  three  departments,  preaching,  confession,  and  education. 
Of  the  latter,  Ranke  remarks;  "To  this  they  thought  of  bind- 
ing  themselves  from  the  first  by  a  special  clause  in  their  tows,  and 
although  that  was  not  done,  they  made  the  practice  of  this  duty  im- 
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perative  by  the  most  cogent  rules.  Their  most  earnest  desire  was 
to  gain  the  rising  generation."  So  small  in  its  beginnings,  the  order 
very  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  At  the  time  of 
LoyoWs  death  it  had  established  itself  in  thirteen  Provinces,  of  which 
seven  were  in  Spiun  and  her  colonies,  and  three  in  Italy.  Their 
schools  and  colleges  were  very  soon  found  in  most  of  the  chief  cities 
of  CathoUb  Christendom.  The  CoHegium  Jtomanum  was  estab- 
lished at  Rome  in  1550,  and  the  Collegium  Germanicum  for  the 
education  of  German  youth,  in  1552.  Other  national  colleges  of  the 
same  general  character  soon  followed, — one  for  the  English,  one  for 
the  Greeks,  one  for  the  Hungarians,  &c.  In  1551,  Ferdinand  estab- 
lished a  college  at  Vienna;  in  1554,  one  was  founded  at  Coimbra 
in  Portugal;  in  1556,  one  in  Bavaria ;  in  1559,  one  in  Munich. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII,  (1572 — 1585,)  was  very  active  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  twenty-two  Jesuit  colleges  owed  their  origin  to 
him.  In  a  very  few  years  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
of  the  leading  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  that  yielded  allegi- 
ance to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

But  this  activity  was  not  confined  to  education.  Their  members 
were  busy  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  to  which  they 
could  get  access,  striving  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  old  faith. 
And  their  missionaries  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
converting  idolaters,  and  establishing  churches.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  religious  enterprise,  they  were  conspicuous  among  their 
brethren,  and  in  most,  the  recognized  leaders. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Order  in  numbers,  and  in  educational 
influence,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  beginning  with  a  mem- 
bership limited  to  sixty,  in  the  year  1626  they  numbered  more  than 
fifteen  thousand,  divided  into  thirty-nine  Provinces,  and  possessing 
803  houses,  467  colleges,  and  thirty-six  seminaries.  In  1710,  they 
had  612  colleges,  and  twenty-four  universities,  besides  a  multitude 
of  lower  schools.  In  the  middle  of  the  eightelnth  cenfury  their 
number  amounted  to  more  than  22,000,  with  669  colleges,  and  176 
seminaries,  and  in  France  alone,  they  had  almost  700  schools. 

But,  though  thus  successful,  the  Society  of  Jesus  met,  from  the 
first,  strong  Catholic  opposition  in  many  quarters.  Several  of  the 
other  orders,  especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  looked 
upon  it  with  great  jealousy  and  dislike.  Many  of  the  universities 
regarded  their  colleges  as  rival  institutions,  and  were  angry  at  the 
great  favor  showed  them  by  the  Pope,  and  princes,  and  nobility. 
And  some  of  the  Popes,  even,  feared  its  growing  power  and  popu- 
larity.   Yery  early,  Paul  IV,  demanded  that  the  General  should  hold 
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his  office  onlj  for  three  years,  and  not  for  life  as  the  constitution 
appointed^  hut  the  Jesuits  resisted,  and  his  successors  yielded  the 
.point.     Still  it  was  felt  by  the  papal  councils  that  the  power  in  his 
hands  was  excessive,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be  wielded  to 
dangerous  ends,  a  fear  that  time  showed  to  be  just 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Order  would  be  fore^  to 
our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  it  became  nnmerous, 
rich  and  powerful,  it  lost  in  some  measure  its  early  religious  cbn-  i 

acter,  and  becaipe  ambitious  and  worldly.     Its  members  drew  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  kings  and  statesmen  by  their  contindaf 
intermedling  in  political  affairs,  and  by  their  attempts  to  make  the  ( 
authority  of  the  church  dominant  over  that  of  the  state.     For  tikis 
cause  they  v^re  banished  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  as  early  as  1606.     With  increasing  wealth  came  luxury, 
and  many  of  the  lay  members  engaged  in  traffic  and  commerce ;  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  order  giving  them  great  facilities  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises.    The  Society 
thus  became  the  owner  of  large  factories  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
from  which  rich  revenues  were  derived.     The  richly  endowed  col- 
leges became  often  banks  of  exchange.     As  the  interests  of  the  0^ 
der  were  held  paramount  to  all  other  interests,  they  did  not  he»tate, 
notwithstanding  the  vows  of  obedience,  to  array  themselves  against  ^ 
the  Pope,  when  they  found  it  for  their  advantage.     Thus  gradually 
they  lost  the  favor  of  all  parties,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  Society  was  driven  out  of  all  the  Catholic  king- 
doms of  Europe.     Russia  alone,  moved  by  considerations  of  the  ed-  ' 
ucational  advantages  derived  from  them,  offered  them  an  asylum.    In 
1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV,  suppressed  the  Ordet     But  though  thus 
formally  dissolved,  the  Society  still  kept  up  its  organization  in  secret, 
and  its  members,  though  under  other  names,  labored  incessantly  to  re-      . 
gain  their  former  position.    It  was  not,  however,  till  1814,  under  Pope 
Gregory,  that  the  decree  of  dissolution  was  repealed.     Its  history  from 
that  time  has  been  varied,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  slowly  but  stead-  ^ 

ily  gaining  in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1 844,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  estimated  at  4,138,  in  1855,  at  5,510,  in  1860,  at  7,144.  This  ) 
latter  number  was  thus  divided ;  in  France  2,1 81,  in  Belgium'631,  in 
Holland  205,  in  Spain  680,  in  Austria  455,  in  Prussia  527,  in  Eng- 
land 379,  in  America  444,  in  Italy  1,742,  and  more  than  1,000  at 
different  missionary  stations. 

n.   INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

We  turn  now  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Society.     This  is  [ 

simple  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  it  had  in  view.   Ail 
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power  is  eoncentrated  in  the  bands  of  the  head  or  General,  (Prae- 
potUus  OmeraltBy)  who  holds  his  office  for  lifjp.  He  is  elcc 
members  of  the  ordf  r,  rp.prftftpnt^/i  Ky  /^atftg^at^a  in  General  Congre- 
gation. This  body  can  give  him  advice  in  particular  cases,  but  can 
not  contr<5l  him  in  his  actions.  He  is  to  the  Order,  what  the  Pope 
IB  to  the  cbnrch,  the  representative  of  God.  ^  In  him  should  Christ 
be  honored  as  present  in  his  person.**  The  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  him  alone,  and  only  in  case  of  some  very  flagrant  and  gross 
abuse  of  his  authority,  can  the  General  Congregation  interfere  to 
depose  him.  It  should  be  said  that  hitherto  no  such  deposition 
has  ever  taken  place.  This  possession  for  life  of  almost  absolute 
power,  lifts  the  Genera]  above  all  fear  of  those  under  him,  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  seek,  by  favoritism,  or  weak  concessions  to  faction, 
a  transient  popularity.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  sagacious  man,  it 
gives  a  stable  character  to  the  policy  of  the  Order,  and  a  unity  and 
energy  of  action  attainable  in  no  other  way.  But  his  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  capacities  of  its  members  must  be  commen- 
surate with  his  power  over  them,  to  enable  him  to  employ  them  with 
wisdom,  and  to  this  end  he  is  the  ultimate  depository  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  confessional  Thus  he  knows  what  is  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  all  under  him,  and  can  wisely  choose  his  instruments,  and 
adapt  his  measures  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Order  stand  the  chiefs  of  various  pro- 
vinces, or  the  Provincials,  (Praeposittu  Provincials^)  who  in  their 
several  jurisdictions  represent  him,  and  are  responsible  7^)7  trfT  ^'*v 
These  hold  their  offices  for  three  years.  After  them  come  the 
heads  of  Houses,  the  rectors  of  Colleges,  and  the  superiors  of  the 
Residences,  who  also  all  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

Aside  from  these  official  distinctions,  the  members  of  the  society 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Professed,  Coadjutors,  Scholastics —5 
and  Novices.  The  latter  are  those  who  have  sought  admission  to 
the  order,  and  been  accepted,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  estab- 
lished for  them,  there  to  spend  the  two  years  of  their  novitiate  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  in  the  performance  of  various  specified 
labors,  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  novices,  {fnaffi9ter  novi- 
tiorum.)  Having  successfully  passed  this  period  of  probation,  the 
novice  enters  into  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  society,  and  becomes  a 
scholastic.  Here  he  gives  five  or  six  years  to  the  study  of  grammar, 
and  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  <fec;  and  having  completed  the  course, 
enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  As  a  teacher,  he  begins  with  the 
lower  class,  and  teaches  it  in  the  same  order  of  studies  through  which 
he  himself  has  just  passed.    After  ^ye  or  six  years  thus  spent,  he 
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enters  upon  the  study  of  theology,  to  which  four  or  six  years 
given.  Then  a  year  is  spent  in  the  repetition  of  tho,  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  the  probation  of  the  novitiate ;  and  at  length  at  the  a^ 
of  30 — 32,  he  is  sCdmitted  into  the  priesthood. 

Becoming  a  priest,  the  scholastic  takes  the  oath  either  as  a  coad- 
jutor spiritualisy  or  as  a  professed.     The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  this,  that  the  former  promises  to  devote  himself  with 
all  zeal  to  the  work  of  education,  while' the  latter  binds  himself  to 
execute  any  mission  the  Pop0^ay  intrust  to  him.     Ranke  in  his 
History  of  the  Popes,  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  distinction 
arose.     *'  As  the  professed  members  had  J>ound  themselves  by  the 
fourth  vow  to  continual  travel  on  the  service  of  the  Pope,  it  was 
in(U3n8istent  to  assign  to  them  so  many  colleges  as  were  now  required, 
establishments  that  could  only  flourish  through  their  constant  pres- 
ence.     Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  third  class, 
between  the  professed  and  the  novices,  spiritual  coadjutors,  priests 
like  the  others,  possessed  of  requisite  learning,  and  who  expressly 
engaged  themselves  to  the  duty  of  instructing  youth.     These  coad- 
jutors were  allowed  to  settle  themselves  in  the  several  localities,  be- 
come residents,  gain  influence,  and  control  education."     The  pro- 
fessed constitute  the  smaller  class,  and  are  really  the  aristocracy  of  the 
order,  since  from  their  ranks  only,  can  the  General  and  the  provin- 
cials be  taken,  and  they  are  the  authorized  members  of  the  General 
Congre^tion.     Thus  under  the  General,  the  law  making  power,  and 
the  chief  offices,  are  in  their  power.     When  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope,  they  reside  in  houses  especially  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

The  coadjutors,  who  are  divided  into  several  classes,  some  engaged 
in  preaching  and  teaching,  coadjutores  spirittuUeSy  some  in  secular  pur- 
suits, coadjutores  temporcUes,  constitute,  with  the  scholastics,  the  largest  ' 
and  most  laborious  part  of  the  order.  The  care  of  the  colleges,  and 
of  the  schools,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  coadju- 
tors, the  lay  coadjutors  fulfilling  other  duties.  By  bull  of  Paul  III, 
the  society  was  authorized  to  elect  lay  members,  to  be  employed  in 
various  kinds  of  secular  labor,  but  who  were  not  permanent  members, 
the  relation  ceasing  when  their  work  was  done. 

There  are  two  or  three  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  Order 
which  at  once  arrest  our  attention,  and  which  we  must  take  into 
account  if  we  would  explain  its  success,  or  understand  the  character 
and  working  of  its  institutions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle 
of  implicit  obedience.  In  none  of  the  monkish  orders  is  the  prin- 
ciple carried  so  far  as  here.     Each  member  must  obey  his  superior 
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as  be  would  obey  God.     So  long  as  a  command  does  not  involve 
manifest  sin,  it  is  binding  apon  the  conscience.     Superioris  vocem  ac 
jussu  non  secus  ac  Christi  vocem.     The  members  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chie&  as  passive  as  if  dead,  (ck  n  essent  cadaver^)  or  as  a  stick 
that  yields  without  resistance  to  every  motion  of  the  hand  that  bears  it. 
Not  only  the  will,  but  the  understanding  was  so  to  be  brought  into 
subjection,  that  the  obedience  should  be  both  instantaneous  ^nd 
unquestioning.     To  obey,  and  not  to  reason,  was  a  fundamental 
principle.     By  thus  making  one  will  to  pervade  the  body,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  there  might  be  perfect  unity  in  purpose  and  action,  and 
tbe  result  showed  the  correctness  of  this  belief.    The  boast  of  Csesar 
tbat  he  had  no  soldier  who  woiild  not  leap  into  the  sea  at  his  bid- 
ding,  might    be  truly  made    by  the  Generals  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  but  with  this  essential  distinction,  that  the  former  obeyed  from 
personal  love  to  his  chief,  the  latter  because  the  command  came 
clothed  with  divine  authority. 

The  second  feature  to  be  noticed,  is  that  each  member  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  intArPftt-anf  thft  Ordrr  werrt  pirnmmint  to  every  other 
interest.  This  had  claims  upon  him  superior  to  those  of  kindred, 
and  friends,  and  country.  lie  was  taught  to  say,  not  "  I  have  par- 
ents, and  brothers,  and  sisters,"  but,  "  I  had  parents,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  now  I  have  them  no  more."  It  is  said  of  Faber,  one  of 
Ignatius'  early  converts,  that  on  reaching  his  native  town  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years,  he  would  not  stop  to  visit  his  kindred  and 
friends,  but  passed  on.  This  was  deemed  a  highly  meritorious  act. 
He  was  to  be  dead  to  all  other  relationships  of  life,  and  alive  only 
to  those  which  bound  him  to  the  Society,  He  must  be  a  true  cosmo- 
politan, a  sojourner,  as  he  might  be  sent  in  any  country,  but  a  citi- 
zen of  none.  To*  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  he  consecrated  all  his 
energies,  to  it  all  things  were  made  subordinate.  It  stood  to  him 
instead  of  all  other  objects  of  affection,  of  £unily,  of  kindred,  of 
country.  Of  course  this  entire  devotion  pre-supposed  that  in  serving 
the  Order  he  believed  himself  to  be  serving  the  church,  and  God. 
Only  thus  believing,  was  it  possible  that  such  complete  self-abnega- 
tion could  so  have  gained  the  mastery. 

It  needs  no  observation  to  show  that  a  body  of  men  so  wholly 
under  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  so  dead  to  all  considerations  but  that 
of  the  success  of  their  Order,  must  have  been  potent  allies,  and  dan- 
gerous enemies.  All  historians  agree  that  their  efforts  stayed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest 
that  threatened  to  sweep  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
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m.  KDUOiLTIONAL  INSTITUTES. 

We  turn  now^  the  subject  which  especially  interests  us,  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  Jesuits.    As  we  have  seen,  from  the 
▼cry  first  existence  of  the  Order,  the  instruction  of  the  young  bad 
been  made  a  cardinal  point     Wherever  its  members  went,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  universities,  were  rapidly  established.     In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  pupils  under  their  care,  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  very  large.     This  rapid  and  great  popularity  was  doubtless  in 
considerable  measure,  owing  to  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  schools  were  very  imperfect,  and  far  below  the  exi- 
gences of  the  times ;  but  something  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  system  of  education  they  adopted.     This 
system  received  its  definite  and  permanent  form,  under  *Acq^uaviva, 
the  fifth  General  of  the  order,  who  held  office  from  1581  to  1615,  and 
a. man  highly  distinguished  for  his    administrative  ability.     The 
Congregation  that  elected  him,  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  of  six  fathers  from  the  various  Catholic  king- 
dom s«  who  should  draw  up  a  plan  of  study,  based  in  part,  upon  that 
followed  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.      This  commission  was  sub- 
sequently enlarged,  and  in  1 599,  made  its  report.     The  order  of 
studies  as  then  adopted,  continued,  with  a  few  additions,  to  be  the 
order  till  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  in  1773.     After  it«  restora- 
tion in  1814,  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  it;  but  it 
was  determined  in  General  Congregation  in  1820,  that  the  former 

*CIaadius  AcquaviTa,  the  fiAh  General  of  the  order,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Barl,  in 
■outhern  Italy,  on  Sept.  14th,  1543.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  several  members  of  which  had 
highly  distinguished  themselTes  both  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  of  the  church.  A  bright 
career  was  open  before  him,  but  he  preferred,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  info  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  learning,  and  was  early  made 
a  Provincial,  first  at  Naples,  and  then  at  Rome.  He  was  elected  General  in  1681,  at  the  age 
of  thirty -seven.  It  is  said  that  the  selection  of  so  young  a  man,  excited  thesurpriae  of  the  Pope, 
but  It  was  justified  by  the  great  abilities  of  Acquaviva,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  at- 
fairs.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  to  (he  Order  good  leaders,  not  only  virtuous  men,  but  nieh 
as  understood  their  position,  and  avoided  extremes.  The  times  were  stormy,  and  he  bad  to 
reconcile  internal  dissensions,  and  ward  off  attacks  from  without  His  relations  to  Pupe 
Sextus  V,  were  ofien  delicate,  and  he  bad  need  of  ihe  utmost  caution  not  tv  bring  about  an 
open  rupture.  Sexf  us  wislied  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  and  make  it  more  demo- 
cratic, and  less  under  the  directtun  of  the  General,  and  also  to  withdraw  the  promised  tub* 
sidies.  By  adroit  managment,  Acquaviva  pacified  the  Pope,  till  his  death  freed  the  Order  from 
(he  impending  danger.  He  had  also  much  difficulty  io  making  the  Spanish  members  of  the 
Order  obedient  to  his  authority. 

It  id,  however,  ai  the  author  of  the  famed raft'o  «/tu/toruiii,that  Acquaviva  is  best  known. 
He  named  in  1534,  a  commission  of  seven  persons  of  various  nattouSf  the  result  of  whon 
labors,  lit  that  course  of  study  which  remains  in  substance,  in  use  to  day  in  all  the  Jesuit 
Mhools. 

Acquaviva  died  on  the  3l8t,  January,  1615,  alter  a  Generalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Accord- 
ing to  d'  Alembert  the  Society  of  Jesus  owes  more  to  him  th'an  to  any  of  its  chiefs  for  its 
cucceBS  in  after  times.  The  work  which  he  did  seems  to  have  been  this— that  heharmooizeU 
the  religious  and  political  elements,  and  made  the  Order  what  it  has  continued  to  be. 
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order  should  not  be  esseDtially  changed.  Little,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  matter  down  to  1830,  when  *  Boothaan,  the 
General  at  that  time,  appointed  a  new  commission.  The  changes 
made  by  this  commission  had  reference  mainly  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  study  ,thcology,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
ancient  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  departments  was  left  un- 
changed, except  in  regard  to  modem  languages  and  history.  The 
reasons  given  for  thus  retaining  a  system  which  had  seemingly  be- 
come antiquated,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

So  far  as  regards  the  external  oi^anization  of  the  Jesuit  schools, 
fte  find  them  to  partake  of  the  general  character  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Order.  No  one  not  a  member  was  permitted  to  teach, 
unless  in  some  cases  in  the  lowest  schools.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  every  member  after  ftpj*nHing  fiyfi  ^^  "^  ynoini  \r>  ^tWAy  ^gg 
required  to  devote  a  like  period  to  teaching.  Thus  all  the  teachers 
were  not  only  members  of  the  society,  but  had  been  educated  by  it, 
and  were  familiar  with  its  methods  of  instruction.  And  in  the 
giving  of  instruction,  nothing  was  left  to  the  choice  or  will  of  the 
individual  teacher.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  details,  was  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  from  these  there  could  be  no  departure.  And  the 
same  principle  of  implicit  obedience  ruled  here  as  elsewhere.  As  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  Order  that  it  would  not  accept  any  college  which 
did  not,  in  addition  to  a  dwelling,  a  school  edifice,  and  a  church,  possess 
an  endowment  in  money  or  lands  sufficient  for  the  support  of  at 
least  fourteen  persons,  it  was  thus  raised  above  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing its  methods  of  instruction  to  popular  tastes,  or  of  imitating 
the  schools  around  them.  This  enabled  them  also  to  make  their  in- 
atructions  gratuitous,  a  circumstance  that  naturally  tended  much  to 
their  popularity.  The  care  of  these  endowments,  as  of  all  merely 
business  matters,  belonged  to  the  lay  brethren. 

The  colleges  were  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of^ 


teachers.  The  first  must,  as  a  rule,  have  twenty,  the  second,  thirty,  /  ^ 
the  third,  which  ranked  as  a  universityj_ seventy.  The  general 
supervision  of  each  college  was  given  to  an  officer  called  a  rector, 
usually  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  older  teachers,  but  who  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  work  of  instruction.  To  him  it  belonged  to 
appoint  the  teachers  under  him,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 

*  Rooihaan  wan  born  at  Amstprdam,  Nov.  33d,  1785,  elected  Qeaeral  of  the  Order,  1829, 
and  died  8th  May.  J853.  His  activity  was  especially  directed  to  three  points ;  1,  Foreign  Mis* 
iiions;  2,  the  promotion  of  scientific  studies;  3,  the  more  strict  practice  of  the  exe^eiset 
of  IfiiatiasL 
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and  to  watch  over  all  that  concenied  the  prosperity  and  nselUnen  of 
the  institution.  He  was  appointed  by  the  General,  or  his  plenopoten- 
tiary,  and  held  his  office  for  three  years,  and  all  mnst  render  obedience  1 

to  him  as  to  the  representative  of  Christ.  Under  him  were  several 
officers  who  had  special  charge  of  the  studies,  and  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  and  who  were  like  himself,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  , 
spiritual  coadjutors.  With  the  colleges  were  generally  nnit«d  pen- 
sions, or  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils,  especially  those  of  rich 
and  noble  families,  were  received  for  a  moderate  compensation ;  and 
sometimes  also  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests.  There  were 
also  in  some  cases  day  schools  attended  by  yoath,  who  boarded  at 
home,  and  these  were  open  to  the  children  of  Protestants  under 
certain  restrictions. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  institutions  divided  itself  into  higher 
and  lower ;  stvdia  superiora  et  inferiora.  The  smaller  colleges  hm- 
ited  themselves  to  the  latter,  and  to  these  we  shall  mainly  here  con- 
fine ourselves.  The  lower  course  of  study  occupies  six  years,  which 
are  thus  divided :  the  first  year  is  occupied  with  the  schooLXatin, 
or  the  rudiments ;  the  second,  with  grarainar  in  its  first  elements ; 
the  third  with  syntax ;  all  these  are  called  the  grammatical  classes, 
The  fourth  year  is  occupied  with  philolog]^  and  poetry,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  with  rhetoric ;  the  latter  two  are  called  the  humanity 
classes.  The  subjects  of  study,  the  books  to  be  used,  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  daily  spent,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  are  all 
accurately  prescribed,  and  can  not  be  departed  from. 

The  character  of  this  course  of  study  can  be  understood  only  by 
keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  all 
other  knowledge  was  made  subordinate  to  this.  The  ability  to  speak 
it  and  write  it  with  correctness  and  fluency,  is  constantly  held  up 
before  the  pupils  as  the  chief  end  of  their  efforts.  The  Latin  has 
always  been  greatly  honored  in  the  Romish  church,  as  the  language 
of  the  ritual,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  her  theological  literature,  bat 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  the-  mastery  of  the  language  had  a 
special  value,  since  it  enabled  the  natives  of  different  countries  to 
converse  freely  with  each  other  whenever  they  met,  and  served  them 
as  a  secret  tongue,  when  they  wished  their  conversation  to  be  un- 
known. And  the  prominent  place  given  it  under  Acquaviva,  it 
retains  even  to  our  own  day.  The  present  General  of  the  Order, 
(Peter  Beck,  chosen  1853,)  writing  to  the  minister  of  education 
of  Austria,,  says,  "  Since  the  Latin  tongue  is  the  tongue  Of  the  church, 
the  tongue  of  Christian  tradition,  and  since  in  this  tongue  the  scientific 
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tremuires  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  are  preserveil,  atta '  no  other 
has  so  developed  itself  for  the  expression  of  fzn^h''^^  science,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  has  for  this  tongue  a  special  love,  and  caakes  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  its  schools.^'. 

As  the  chief  object  in  this  study  of  the  Latin  language  is  to  get 
the  mast^  of  it  as  of  a  living  language,  and  to  make  it  available 
for  praotical  ends,  it  follows  that  the  classics  are  read  more  for  their 
style  than  for  their  ideas,  and  for  this  reason  considerable  portions 
of  them  are  committed  to  memory  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  com- 
mand of  words  and  phrases.  The  lowest  class  begins  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  langui^,  and  learns,  during  the  first  year  the  declcn- 
aions  and  conjugations,  with  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax; 
gradus  hujus  scholcB  est  rudimentorum  perfscta,  syntaxis  inckoata, 
cognitio.  Easy  passages  are  selected  for  reading,  attention  being 
paid  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  the  sentences.  A  beginning  is 
also  made  in  the  practice  of  composition,  and  in  committing  to 
memory  short  sentences,  as  a  foundation  for  speaking,  for  the  latter 
purpose  use  being  made  of  the  so  called  ^' Amalthea,"  of  Pomey,  a 
curious  miscellany  of  odds  and  ends.  The  age  of  members  of  this 
class  was  iron)  nine  to  twelve. 

The  second  class  continued  the  study  of  grammar,  following  the 
method  already  indicated.  The  object  aimed  at  being  a  general 
knowledge  of  its  rules  and  principles,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  syntax.  Of  the  authors  read,  Cicero  and  Ovid  were  the  chief, — 
some  of  the  epistles  of  the  former,  some  of  the  simplest  poems  of 
the  latter.  Sometimes  also  some  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil  were  studied. 

The  third  class — ^the  age  of  the  pupils  being  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen years— completed  the  Latin  syntax,  and  the  grammar  generally, 
and  began  the  study  of  prosody.  Among  the  woiks  studied  were 
the  more  difficult  letters  of  Cicero,'  and  some  of  his  didactic 
writings ;  and  passages  of  the  poets,  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and 
Tibullus.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  read  at  random,  but  only 
certain  selected  and  expurgated  portions;  seieetce  aliquce et purgatm. 
Parts  of  the  "  Amalthea,"  were  also  committed  to  memory. 

During  these  three  years  the  Greek  was  studied  with  the  Latin, 
and  the  same  general  method  of  instruction  pursued,  but  it  held  a 
very  subordinate  place,  as  appears  both  from  the  very  little  time 
daily  allotted  to  it,  and  from  the  few  authors  read.  In  Greek  the 
compendium  of  Gretser  was  used  ;  in  Latin  the  same  grammar  which 
was  adopted  in  1681, — ^the  Orammatica  Emmanuelu,  prepared  by 
Emmanuel  Alvaru8,-r~continues,  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  in  use 
to  the  present  day.  39 
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Besides  these  two  ancieDt  laDgoages,  nothing  is  qpoken  of  in  tlie 
early  plan  of  studies,  ratio  ttadiorum,  bat  "^  religion,*'  by   which 
term  was  meant  the  learning  by  heart  the  little  catechism  of  Peter  Car 
amsias,  and  of  the  Latin  €k>spel ;  and  ^'  Erudition,"  comprising  some 
&cts  respecting  sacred  history,  an  ontlina  of  the  fonr  great  mon- 
archies and  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  the  world.    Of  arithmetic^ 
of  geography,  of  history,  asdbtinct  departments  of  knowledge,  noth- 
ing is  said.     Nor  was  any  instruction  given  at  first,  in  these  institutions 
respecting  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  omission 
causing  great  complaint,  it  was  determined  m  1703,  that  they  should 
be  taught  it,  although  the  teaching  seems  to  have  been  fragmentary 
and  imperfect     Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  modem  lan- 
guages till  the  revision  of  the  studies  in  1832,  when  some  concessions 
were  made  in  this  point  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  two  higher  classes,  distinguished  as  the  "  poetical "  and  '^  rhe- 
torical,'? quarta  poetica^  quinta  rhetorica^  had  as  their  goal,  eloquence, 
or  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  well  The  foundation  of  this 
art  was  laid  in  the  studies  pf  the  fourth  class,  profparare  veluti  solum 
eloquentioB — which  were  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  language,  and  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  to  t^e  acquisition 
of  general  information.  The  studies  of  the  fifUi  class,  embracing 
two  years,  were  not  well  defined ;  pradtts  hujus  sckolicB  non  facile 
certis  quibusdam  terminis  definiri  potest,  but  had  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  oratory,  the/acultas  oratoricL,  The  methods  of  study 
followed  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  lower  classes.  Some 
selected  portions  of  an  author  are  read  in  the  morning,  such  as 
treat  of  eloquence,  tropes,  figures,  <&c.,  and  in  the  afternoon,  such  as 
treat  of  the  art  of  poetry.  The  Latin  classics  are  used  midnly  with 
reference  to  style,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  express  themselves 
with  fluency  and  propriety.  The  favorite  author  is  Cicero,  whose 
works  are  studied  at  all  staged  of  the  course,  the  orations  being 
reserved  to  the  last.  Of  the  historians,  Cs&sar,  Sallust,  Livy,  are 
read ;  of  the  poets,  Viigil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Martial ;  care  being  taken 
in  all  cases  that  any  thing  immodest  is  first  expurgated. 

In  these  two  classes,  as  in  the  earlier,  the  Greek  is  taught  with  the 
Latin,  and  continues  to  hold  a  subordinate  place ;  but  while  the  other 
classes  devote  but  an  half  hour  to  it  each  day,  the  fifth  class  devotes 
an  hour.  The  scholars  study  some  of  the  easier  prose  writers,  and 
some  of  the  early  Christian  poets.  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  is 
studied,  not  in  the  original,  but  in  the  Latin.  In  both  languages, 
the  object  is,  throughout,  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  them  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  them.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Greek,  this  was  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  attained.     The  Latin, 
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bowever,  being  oonBiantly  n&ed  in  the  school  as  the  medium  of 
instniction,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  convei^ 
«ation  with  each  other,  became  by  degrees  very  familiar,  and  was 
spoken  and  written  with  great  fluency,  if  not  always  correctly,  or 
often  with  elegance.  How  many  Greek  authors  were  actually  read, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  list  given  of  those  to  be  perused  in  the 
last  year,  embraces  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  together  with  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and  Ghrysostom.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
only  very  small  portions  of  these  conld  possibly  have  been  read.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pupil  ended  the  course,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  higher  course, 
studUs  9uperianln$8y  during  which  no  special  attention  was  given 
to  philology. 

Aside  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge  was,  in  the  higher,  as  in  the  lower 
classes,  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  As  a  religious  text-book  the 
catechism  of  Canisins  was  used,  and  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties,  or  the  Panegyrics  of  Ghrysostom,  read  and  ex- 
plained. Besides  this,  there  was  a  very  miscellaneous  and  undefined 
field  embraced  in  the  phrase  ervdiHo,  points  of  archeology,  and 
history,  symbols,  proverbs,  inscriptions,  architecture,  remarkable 
facts,  and  the  like,  but  as  instruction  was  given  upon  these  multi- 
fiEirious  points  only  upon  the  weekly  holiday,  it  is  apparent  that  much 
real  knowledge  could  not  have  been  acquired.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  arithmetic  is  mentioned  only  once,  and  incident- 
ally, and  that  the  only  time  given  to  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  each 
term,  when  the  severer  studies  were  ended.  To  the  physical  sciences 
no  time  was  devoted  except  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  exam- 
ination and  the  division  of  the  prizes,  and  that  mainly  to  amuse  the 
pupils  with  entertaining  experiments.  But  we  must  add  that  the 
Society,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  does  now  give  much 
fuller  instruction  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  mother 
tongue.  Still,  even  now  it  must  be  said  that  the  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  very  imperfect.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and 
casts  all  else  into  the  shade. 

In  regard  to  text-books,  changes  are  permitted  very  slowly  and 
cautiously,  the  old  being  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  great  care 
is  taken  that  none  of  them  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  and  dogmas.  Only  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics  are 
used,  and  such  as  cannot  be  purged,  as  Terence,  are  not  read  at  all. 
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Ihe  papih  are  permitted  to  read  do  books  in  private  whicb  Inve 
not  been  examined  amd  improved  of  bj  the  teachersy  nor  to  bnng 
them  into  the  school,  or  have  them  in  their  possession.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  branch  of  stndy  was  very  precisely  marked  out,  and 
eould  not  be  departed  ftom.  The  whole  time  given  each  day  was 
five  hours,  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  ainl  the  same  in  the  afie^ 
noon,  except  in  the  highest  class,  which  was  four,  making  for  the 
week  in  the  former  case,  twenty-seven  hoars,  in  the  latter  from 
twentyK>ne  to  twenty-two ;  no  allowaiice  being  made  here  for  the 
feast  and  fast-days,  which  limited  the  school  time  still  more. 

The  order  of  exercises  each  day  is  snbstantiaUy  as  follows :  At 
six  and  three  qoarters  A.  M.,  the  bell  is  rang,  and  the  pupils  begin 
to  assemble ;  at  seven,  all  go  together  to  mass,  and  at  seven  and  a 
half  the  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  both  pupils  and  teachen 
kneeling  with  uncovered  heads ;  and  closes  in  the  same  way.  Be- 
fore beginning  to  read,  the  teacher  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  a 
half  hour  is  given  to  collecting  and  correcting  the  written  ta^s, 
hearing  recitations  £rom  memory,  &e.  From  eight  to  nine  the  les- 
sons of  the  preceding  day  are  repeated,  then  a  new  passage  is  read 
and  explained;  at  nine,  matter  is  dictated  for  a  new  compoeition  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  which  is  always  so  brief  that  it  can  be  written  and 
corrected  within  au  hour ;  in  the  lower  classes  two  or  three  lines  suf* 
fice.  Whilst  the  scholars  are  occupied  in  this  labor  the  master  gives 
help  to  the  more  backward  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  be- 
gins at  one  and  a  half  and  follows  the  same  general  order.  At  its  dose 
the  teacher  gives  thanks  to  God.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the 
order  is  somewhat  varied,  and  on  the  weekly  holiday  the  morn- 
ing school  is  shortened  half  an  hour,  and  the  afternoon  session 
omitted. 

The  prescriptions  which  are  very  minute,  respecting  the  studies 
jiot  only  of  each  day,  but  of  each  month,  and  for  the  discipline  cf 
the  school  and  its  management,  we  here  pass  by. 

Characteristic  Features, 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  cha^ 
acteristic  features  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  They  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  points :  first,  the  limitation  of  the  course  of  study  to  a  few 
subjects ;  second,  the  culture  of^ the  memory  by  the  practice  of  repeti- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  awakening  of  the  ambiiion  6f  IhB  DixpHy^y 
constant  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  emulation. 

The  one  central  thing  in  the  course  of  study,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  langnages,  especially  of  the  former.     In  the 
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original  plan,  roHo  stmdiorumy  searce  any  thing  else  was  mentioned ; 
and  althongh  within  a  few  years  the  course  has  been  enkrged,  still, 
these  languages  retain  their  high  position.  This  concentration  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  scholar  upon  a  single  point,  brings  with 
it  aomye  very  decided  advantages.  What  is  learned  is  usually  learned 
thoroughly^  and  the  mind  is  thus  made,  in  its  measure,  clear  and 
strong,  and  the  danger  of  great  superficiality,  of  knowing  a  littie 
of  many  things  and  nothing  Veil,  is  guarded  against,  Tet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  as  has  been  remarked,  attach  a  value  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  most  in  our  day  will  regard  as  ex^gerated. 
To  spetkk  it  and  write  it  fluently,  is  an  acquisition  hardly  worth  its 
coat  We  do.  not  here  intend  to  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  study  of  language  and  of 
science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  We  speak  only  of  the  fact 
that,  to  attain  this  mastery  over  the  Latin,  not  only  science  in  almost 
all  its  departments,  but  also  modem  languages  and  literature,  must 
be  neglected.  Six  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  being  thus 
spent,  and  in  this  period  only  the  merest  smattering  of  mathematics, 
or  history,  or  geogn^hy,  having  been  acquired,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
oghtiy  judged  tiiat  the  time  could  have  been  more  profitably 
employed. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  is  studied,  there  may  be  an 
objection  taken,  and  we  think  a  just  one,  in  that  the  object  is  not  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  eater  into  the  genius  of  the  knguage,  and  to  im- 
bibe its  spirit  as  the  deepest,  truest  expression  of  national  life,  but  to 
obtain  a  verbal,  external  command  over  it  as  a  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion. The  study,  therefore,  becomes  a  mechanical  one,  and  serves 
rather  to  diacipline  the  memory,  than  to  develop  the  higher  Acui- 
ties of  the  mind. 

A  second  characteristic  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  lessonsb  In  the  lower  classes,  besides 
words  and  grammatical  rules,  passages  from  Cicero  are  selected  and 
learned  by  heart,  and  care  is  taken  that  these  shall  be  short,  not  more 
than  four  to  seven  lines.  The  catechism  is  also  committed  to 
memory.  In  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  in  the  highest,  there 
are  frequent  declamations,  that  what  has  been  learned  may  be  fittingly 
expressed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  the  lesson,  and 
illustrate  it  by  examples,  and  the  next  day  the  pupil  must  repeat  the 
illustrations  in  substance,  or  verbatim.  Sometimes  the  remarks  of 
the  teacher  are  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  next  day  repeated 
from  recollection.    That  the  lessons  may  not  be  beyond  the  graq> 
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of  an  ordinary  memory  they  are  made  very  short,  and  being  often 
repeated  can  not  be  easily  foi^otten. 

That  complete  command  may  be  attained  over  the  Latin,  not 
only  is  it  used  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  instmc- 
tions,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  scholars,  bnt  the  scbolara 
themselves  are  required  to  use  it  in  their  private  intercourse  with 
one  another.  The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  visited  with  censore, 
and  some  mark  of  disgrace.  By  this  continual  practice  the  lan- 
guage soon  becomes  very  familiar,  at  least  in  its  colloquial  fonns. 

The  third  characteristic  is  the  intense  emulation  which  is  aronsed 
among  the  pupils.     The  teacher  is  directed  to  appeal  to  this  princi- 
ple in  eveiy  possible  way.     *'  He,  who  knows  how  skillfully  to  awaken 
emulation,  has  the  most  efficient  means  at  his  command,  and  in  it^ 
self  a  sufficient  means,  to  attain  success  in  his  office.     Let  him  there- 
fore value  this  weapon  highly,  and  diligently  inquire  how  he  can 
attain  with  it  the  greatest  results.*'     Among  the  means  to  this  end 
always  employed,  are  the  establishment  of  different  offices  with 
Latin  titles,  Prsetors,  Censors,  Decurions,  among  the  pupils,  who 
are  chosen  according  to  the  results  of  the  monthly  studies — skill  in 
composition  being  most  highly  prized.    Those  who  have  written 
the  J^est,  receive  the  highest  dignity,  and  others  according  to  their 
merits.     Frequently  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
now,  Romans  and  Carthagenians,  now,  Greek  and  Trojans,  under 
like  officers,  who  contend  with  each  other  which  shall  best  answer 
the  questions  put  by  the  master ;  or  they  put  questions  to  one  an- 
other.    Sometimes  an  officer  challenges  another  to  a  trial  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  or  a  private  may  challenge  an  officer,  and  if  he  over- 
comes him,  takes  himself  the  office,  or  receives  some  badge  of  his 
triumph.     The  highest  in  rank,  called  a  dictator,  wears  upon  his 
breast  a  gilded  key  upon  a  rich  ribbon,  and  a  costly  bound  register,  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dictators.    These  contests 
take  place  r^ularly  at  fixed  times.     Besides  these  contests  various 
artifices  are  used  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  scholars,  as  the 
writing  down  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon 
a  public  table,  or  the  public  mention  of  his  name  each  month ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  offense  is  entered  in  the  censor's  book, 
and  the  name  of  the  offender  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  means,  great  importance  is 
given  to  the  yearly  examination  and  the  distributions  of  prizes.  After 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  the  pupils  begin  their  prepa- 
rations for  examination,  which  occupies  nearly  a  month.  The  cere- 
mony of  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
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September,  is  publicly  commemorated  and  nnmeronsly  attended. 
Hie  names  of  the  victors  are  announced  to  the  audience,  and  com- 
ing forward  thej  receive  their  premiums  before  the  assembly.  Often 
a  comedy,  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  acted,  and  poems  re- 
peated. Each  teacher  also  gives  little  presents,  images,  and  books, 
or  posts  of  honor,  to  such  as  have  in  any  way  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

m  these  characteristic  features  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
the  Jesuit  schools,  let  us  consider  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  their  whole  educational  system ;  and  the  first  and  fundamental 
one  is  that  education  must  be  religious.  The  pupils  must  be  edu- 
cated for  God  and  the  church,  and  every  thing  most  be  adapted  to 
this  end  and  subordinate  to  it  But  reli^on  and  morality  are  not 
matters  of  the  intellect  merely ;  they  can  not  be  so  much  learned  as 
practiced.  Hence  great  stress  is  laid  upon  pious  practices,  as  pil- 
grimages, hearing  of  mass,  adoration  of  images,  saying  of  prayers, 
and  the  like.  It  does  not  appear  that  very  much  instruction  was 
early  given  to  the  pupils  about  religious  dogmas.  The  catechism  of 
Canisius,  gumma  doctrincB  christiancBy  was  committed  to  memory, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  as  much  to  teach  them  Latin  as  theo- 
logy. So  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  read  and  explained. 
Beyond  this  no  special  dogmatic  religious  instruction  was  given. 
But  the  pupils  were  made  daily  to  attend  mass,  and  accustomed  to 
offer  certain  prescribed  prayers  to  God  and  the  saints ;  sometimes 
from  a  book,  sometimes  from  memory.  They  were  to  pray,  not 
only  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  school  but  at  other  times,  as 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  written  ex- 
ercise, the  pupil  kneeling,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict  performance  of  these 
pious  practices,  was  praised  and  rewarded,  but  he  who  neglected 
them  was  punished  by  being  compelled  to  attend  more  masses,  or 
repeat  more  prayers. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  accomphsh  the  end  and  stimulate  the 
scholars  to  outward  acts  of  devotion,  special  means  were  resorted 
to.  The  pupils,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  piety,  were 
received  into  the  Confirregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^  a  socijitv  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Collfiprinm  Romanum,  but  had  extended  itself 
widely  in  most  Catholic,  countries.  The  rite  of  confession  al^o 
played  a  most  important  part  in  promoting  these  external  observ- 
ances, since  in  this  way  it  was  easily  ascertained  who  of  the  pupils 
neglected  his  religious  duties.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  fa- 
ther-confessor of  the  pupils  is  not  one  of  the  teachers,  or  one  having 
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a&y  direct  connection  with  the  school,  but  a  priest  of  the  Order, 
specially  commissioned  to  this  datj.  It  need  scarcely  be  sskl  that 
the  original  abhorrence  of  the  Society  of  Jesos  against  all  hieresy 
was  implanted,  so  fiEu:  as  possible,  in  the  bearts  of  their  pnpilsy  and 
it  is  a  curious  £BM;t,  and  not  a  little  suggestive,  that  while  they  weve 
forbidden  to  attend  public  executions,  there  was  an  express  exeeptioo 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  heretics.  That  they  almost  aniTer- 
sally  became  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  RoKma  chnnsh  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Reformation,  followed,  of  course. 

As  religion  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  education  in  l2ie 
Jesuit  schools,  so  also  did  morality.     How  feiT  the  aoenaatioiiB 
brought  against  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Order  by  Pascal,  and  so 
often  repeated  ^ince,  are  true,  we  can  not  here  inquire.     Ths^  they 
hare  had  general  credence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  current  use 
of  the  term  Jesuitical.      That,  however,  they  watched  over  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  with  care,  and  trained  them  to  virtuous  habits^ 
we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt     But  some  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  them  and  applied  in  their  schools  seem  justly  open  to  exception. 
Among  them  is  that  of  implicit  obedience,  an  obedience  which  em- 
braced not  only  the  act,  but  the  will ;  for  as  we  have  seen,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  superior,  as  a  corpee. 
He  was  to  obey  the  commands  given  him  without  hesitation  or  refleo- 
tion.     Only  when  they  manifestly  involved  sin  could  they  refuse ; 
qua:  cum  peccato  manifesto  eonjuncta  non  tint    In  all  other  cases 
his  obedience  must  be  instantaneous  and  blind.    The  command  was 
binding  upon  his  conscience.    This  principle  of  the  Order  naturally 
ruled  in  the  schools.    The  instructions  of  the  teacher  were  in  no 
case  to  be  questioned,  but  received.    What  he  said  in  explanation 
or  interpretation  of  the  lessons  was  not  to  be  examined  or  reasoned 
upon,  but  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  and  believed.     In  this 
way  all  mental  independence  must  soon  cease,  and  the  pupil,  forbid- 
den to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  would  become  the  mere  passive 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others.    Men  so  tnuned  might  be  excellent 
members  of  the  Order,  but  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  pioneers 
in  yet  unexplored  realms  of  thought,  neither  acute  critics  of  old 
dogmas,  nor  propounders  of  new. 

In  its  moral,  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual  bearings,  this  principle 
of  implicit  obedience  is  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
church  of  God,  rightly  constituted  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spuit,. 
is  infallible,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  will  of  the  individual 
members  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.    All  service  rendered 
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to  God  fthonld  be  reasonable,  Tolantary,  and  free,  and  wbile  there  is 
proper  submission  to  authority,  there  should  be  at  the  same  time 
no  coercion  of  the  conscience.  We  can  not  throw  the  responsibility 
of  our  moral  acts  upon  others,  and  to  do  this  destroys  the  sense  of 
light  and  wrong,  and  disorders  the  whole  spiritual  nature.  In  so 
&r,  therefore,  as  the  Jesuits  tsaght  their  pupils  that  all  disobedience, 
except  when  the  command  is  flagrantly  immoral,  is  mortal  sin,  they 
undermined  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  \&  essential 
to  true  manhood,  and  without  which  human  actions  have  no  moral 
character,  and  morality  itself  no  real  existence.  To  obey  unquesr 
tioningly  is  an  exceUent  rule  for  the  soldier,  since  ndlitary  evolutions 
rarely  involve  points  of  ethics,  but  not  for  the  Christian  warrior 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
Qod  and  toward  men,  and  whose  first  question  respecting  every  act 
must  be,  is  it  right  f 

But  while  we  must  protest  against  the  principle  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence^ and  r^ard  its  application  to  education  as  highly  injurious  to 
the  nobler  forms  of  moral  character,  in  the  external  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Jesuit  schools  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  over  much  rigor  and  severity.  Indeed,  at  their  first  insti- 
tution they  seem  to  have  favorably  contrasted  with  most  of  the 
schools  of  that  period,  in  this  respect  There  was  comparatively 
Hylft  nf  ii/^Tp/^wil  pnTi;a)i,mn»ifj  n»  f^f  puuishment  of  any  kind,  and 

complaints  were  sometimes  made  that  the  better  class  of  pupils  were 
allowed  too  great  liberty.  It  was  a  rule  that  the  teacher  should  get 
hold  of  the  pupil  rather  by  mildness  and  kindness  than  by  sternness, 
and  that  youth  is  better  led  by  the  excitements  of  honor  and  by  fear 
of  shame,  than  by  rough  punishments.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
inflict  bodily  chastisement,  a  '*  corrector  *'  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  cure  was  taken  that  he  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Order.  A  chief  means  of  preserving  good  conduct  at  all  times  was 
the  supervision  to  which  every  pupil  was  constantly  exposed.  At  all 
hours  and  in  every  place  a  teacher,  or  some  officer,  was  present,  at 
study  and  at  play,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  play-room  and  the 
sleeping-room,  and  upon  all  walks  and  excursions  ;  and  more  than 
^  this ;  it  was  a  rule  that,  so  far  as  possible^  a  pupil  should  never  be 
left  alone..  Two  must  go  in  company ^  both  to  schoola&d  to  ehurch^ 
in  their  walks  and  amusements.  To  tlyia^  )r\  }i(^\f,  a\fhan^h  an  ex- 
cess of  caution,  there  is  little  to  object;  but  it  merits  severest  repro- 
bation, if,  as  is  changed,  the  purpose  was  to  make  each  a  spy  upon 
the  other,  to  note  and  report  at  the  confessional,  or  to  the  superiors, 
every  offense.     Such  a  system  was  destructive,  not  merely  of  private 
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friendsbipy  which  indeed  the  society  never  fiivored,  teaching  that 
Christian  love  embraced  all  alike,  but  of  all  yonthfol  sinceiitj  and 
nobleness. 

To  manners  and  deportment  special  attention  waa  paid ;  the  pupili 
were  taught  to  speak  distinctly  and  elegantly,  to  wnte  a  clear  and 
handsome  hand,  to  walk  with  an  erect  and  easy  carriage,  and  to  con- 
form to  ftllttmao  Aji^niftl  fr>rma^.i.>iftt  distinguished  the  gentleman. 
To  aid  them  in  gaining  ease  and  assurance  of  maimer  and  readiness 
of  address,' much  was  made  /^^  /^iN^nnafiA,  i^p'^'^ntationi  both  trag- 
edies and  comedies  were  frequently'  acted,  but  all  in  Latin.  At 
first  the  time  of  each  representation  was  limited  to  one  and  a 
half  hours,  and  much  expense  and  display  were  forbidden,  bat  later 
much  more  time  was  given  them,  and  the  preparations  were  often 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  people  who  came  were  admitted  grato- 
itously,  and  great  crowds  often  assembled.  The  plays  were  not 
unfrequently  written  by  one  of  the  scholastics,  taking  as  the  ground- 
work a  legend  out  of  the  history  of  the  martyrs,  or  some  event  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Of  course  these  reflected  the  ruling  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  and  were  sometimes  both  gross  and  fiantastic. 

Besides  the  acting  of  plays,  most  forms  of  amusement  were 
encouraged,  and  such  ffvmnastic  exercises  as  tended  to  promote 
bodily  strength  and  grace.  The  pupils  were  taught  to  ride,  to  dance^ 
to  row,  to  fence,  and  to  divert  themselves  with  all  proper  games. 
Almost  every  college  had  a  spacious  farm-house  where  they  were 
taken  upon  holidays  in  the  suinmer.  Especial  care  was  taken  that 
the  site  of  the  school  fihouldbe  healthy,  and  the  rooms  airy.  The 
food  was  wholesome  and  well  prepared,  and  beyond  the  watchings 
and  fastings  required  by  the  church,  there  was  no  undue  asceticism. 
In  short,  to  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  physical  and  external 
prosperity  of  their  schools,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  given  much 
Wre,  and  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  andde^)e^ 
its  of  the  Jesuit  schools  from'  the  data  before  us,  let  ns  consider  the 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  respecting  them  by  various  emi- 
nent scholars.    Among  their  commenders  is  that  very  able  man  and 
competent  judge,  Lord  Francis  Bacon.     In  his  work  "  De  angment 
/  Scient."  he  writes ;    "As  to  padagog]^^  may  briefly  be  said,  con-    . 
/  suit  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  these.**  / 
/    Elsewhere,  also,  he  expresses  his  approbation  in  strong  terms,  praising 
the  practice  of  gathering  the  pupils  in  colleges,  as  giving  a  better 
field  to  dramatic  representations,  and  awakening'  emulation,  aod 
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commending  the  short  lessons,  and  the  gradual  progress  from  the 
eader  to  the  harder  branches  of  study. 

Another  distinguished  philosopher,  Descartes,  gives  the  same 
commendation,  which  is  the  more  valuable  since  he  was  himself 
educated  at  one  of  these  schools.*  One  of  the  special  advantages 
of  which  he  speaks  is,  the  mingling  *r>gAt>iAr  nnA  int-prp^onra^  of  so 
many  youth  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  supplying  the  place  in 

whi 


a  goo<i  degree  of  foreign  travel ;  and  the  equality  upon  which  al 
are  placed. 

One  of  the  warmest  encomiasts  is  Chateaubriand,  who  affirmed 
fhat  in  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Europe  had  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss,  and  that  education  had  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  sustained.  He  praises  especially  the  skill  with  which 
the  teachers  knew  l*/^^*^  })]^^  »i^^  IfflpJl^  ^  thftn|^pj>lvftft-  and  declares  >3 
that  the  Jesuits  had  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves'  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  chemists,  botRTii^tp^  pr|Qfliomo^^wMonQ^  ^ 
mechanicians,  Astronomers,  poets,  historians,  translators,  archgeolo- 
gists,  and  journalists.  « 

In  the  praises  of  the  French  Catholics,  many  Protestant  writers  have 
joined,  though  not  without  some  qualification.  Macaulay  observes : 
^  No  religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously 
^stinguished.  There  was  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  spec- 
ulation or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found. 
They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  in-  - 
scriptions.  They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They 
published  whole  libraries,  con&t>verBy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises 
on  optics,  alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,'  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  al- 
most, entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise 
point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of 
intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own 
that  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  they  had 
no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  con- 
fessional.    Throughout  Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  every  gov- 

*  According  to  Lewes  ;  **  Biographical  Hiatory  of  Philoeophy,"  Descartes,  ou  leaving  the 
eoDege  of  La  Fleetae,  '*  declared  that  he  bad  derived  no  other  benefit  from  his  studies  thaa 
that  of  a  cooYiction  of  his  utter  igooranee,  and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  sjatems  of 
philosophy  In  Togue/'  Still  It  la  beyond  doubt  that  be  highly  valued  the  education  he 
had  rseclTsd  at  La  FIsebe. 
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eniment,  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in  tlieir  keeping." 
To  the  darker  shades  in  Macaulay's  picture  we  need  not  advert. 

Ranke  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes,"   speaking  of  their  peda- 
gogical success,  thus  explains  it :  *'  The  Jesnits  were  inoresyffi£jaM^ 
/than  the  earlier  teachers.     They  divided  the  pupils  into  dasses,  and 
L   the  instruction  of  all  from  highest  to  lowest  was  carried  od  id  die 
^   same  spirit.     They  took  good  care  of  their  morals,  and  Ibnned  weU 
educated  people.     One  thing  they  had  which  especially  distinguished 
them ;  it  was  method.     Every  thing  was  designed,'  every  thing  had 
its  end." 

In  the  same  strain  Hallam  remarks  in  his  *^  literature  of  Europe." 
*^  It  was  one  of  th^  first  great  services  which  the  Jesuits  performed^ 
to  get  possession^of  the  universities,  or  to  found  other  sgSDioAries 
for  education.     In  these  they  discarded  the  barbarous  school-books 
then  in  use,  put  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  languages  on  a  better 
footing,  devoted  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  those  accom- 
plishments which  religion  had  hitherto  disdained ;  and  by  giring  a 
taste  for  elegant  literature,  with  as  much  solid  and  scientific  philos- 
ophy as  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  church 
would  allow,  both  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  drew 
forth  the  native  talents  of  their  novices  and  scholars.     They  taught 
gratuitously,  which  threw,  however  unreasonably,  a  sort  of  discredit 
upon  salaried  professors ;  it  was  found  that  boys  learned  more  from 
them  in  six  months  than  in  two  years  under  other  masters ;  and, 
probably  for  both  these  reasons,  even  Protestants  sometimes  with- 
drew their  children  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  and  placed  them  in 
Jesuit  colleges.     No  one  will  deny  that,  in  their  classical  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  elegance  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition 
with  any  scholars  in  Europe." 

Of  recent  German  writers  both  Stahl  and  Hahn  speak  of  the 
many  merits  of  these  schools.  Hahn  says :  "  It  is  customary  to 
represent  the  instruction  as  exceedingly  superficial  and  defective, 
and  as  injurious  to  the  intellect.  I  believe  that  in  this  we  do  the 
Jesuits  injustice,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  their  earlier  history, 
when  their  schools  were  inferior  to  the  universities  in  their  variety 
of  learning,  but  not  inferior  to  them  in  method  and  result.  The 
Jesuits  took  great  care  to  make  study  agreeable  to  their  pupils. 
This  has  caused  their  opponents  to  bring  many  chaiges  against  them, 
as  if  the  knowledge  thus  gsdned  was  necessarily  both  partial  and 
superficial.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedagogical  efforts 
of  that  day  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  principles  which  only 
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within  a  few  years  have  found  carrency.  That  the  Jesuits  with  their 
more  pleasing  modes  of  instraction  reached  as  high  results  as  the 
vniTersities  with  their  drier  and  more  scholastic  methods,  is  satis- 
factorily shown  by  the  lists  of  their  scholars  whose  names  hold  hon- 
orable places  upon  the  pages  of  French  literature,  and  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  count  among  them  the  famous  warriors, 
Oonde,  BouiUon,  Rohan,  Luxembourg,  Montmorency,  Y  illars,  Broglie ; 
the  prelates,  Flechier,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  Tericin ;  the  lawyers,  Lam- 
oignon,  Argenson,  Montesquieu;  the  philosophers  and  poets, 
Descartes,  Oomeille,  Cubillon,  Fontenelle,  Moliere  and  Voltaire. 
Not  all  of  these  pupils  have  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Order  that  educated  them,  but  the  very  enumeration  shows  both 
that  the  Jesuit  schools  had  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  that  they 
did  not  stupify  and  beuumb  the  intellect." 

To  these  friendly  judgments  of  Protestant  writers  we  may  oppose 
the  severe  strictures  of  many  Catholics,  even  of  some  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  schools.  The  author  of  a  recent  treatise  entitled,  "The  Gym- 
nasia of  Austria  and  the  Jesuits,"  thus  sums  up  the  matter :  "  The 
method  of  Jesuit  instruction  appears  upon  impartial  consideration, 
only  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  pedagogical  error,  and  of  rigid  per- 
sistence in  antiquated  ways.  The  system  as  originally  devised  in 
the  ratio  sttidiarumy  answers  less  and  less  to  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  the  times.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  great  and 
important  provinces  of  the  German  empire  have  presented  in  our 
days  the  image  of  intellectual  sti^ation,  we  explain  this  fact  by  the 
defective  character  of  Jesuit  education.  We  do  by  no  means 
assert  that  single  members  of  this  Order  have  not  rendered  important 
services  to  science.  But  this  is  not  due  to  their  method  of  educa- 
tion. We  repeat,  what  was  said  in  the  last  century,  that  if  we  com- 
pute the  numbers  of  the  Order  from  its  institution  to  the  year  1774« 
at  150,000,  which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  one  need  not  wonder 
that  out  of  so  many,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  should  be  good  Latin 
scholars.  In  general  what  the  Jesuits  have  done  for  science  is  very 
small.  In  philosophy  scarcely  a  single  work  can  be  named  which 
has  had  any  decided  influence  upon  the* progress  of  thought.  Even 
in  historical  labors,  in  which  they  have  won  most  praise,  they  have 
been  greatly  surpassed  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The  defi- 
ciency in  original  investigation,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
schools,  is  manifest  in  all  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.  There  is  often 
a  poverty  of  thought  in  their  writings  which  contrast^  strangely,  with 
their  industry  in  compilation.  The  numerous  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  we  have  exambed  rejecting  the  educational  labors  of 
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the  JesnitSy  enable  us  confidently  to  affirm  that  their  whole  system 
is  not  only  antiquated,  bat  wrong  in  character,  and  has  no  internal 
vitality.  Its  continuance,  whether  upheld  by  authority  or  artifice, 
endangers  both  the  church  and  the  state,  since  it  educates  men  who 
can  not  understand  their  age,  and  have  learned  nothii^  which  ena- 
bles them  to  meet  its  needs." 

A  much  earlier  writer  (1 625,)  says :  "Into  no  Order  enters  so 
many  good  minds,  and  none  study  more  indusinously.  Neverthe- 
less only  few  members  of  it  become  really  learned  men.  It  can 
show  us  no  distinguished  preacher,  no  great  theologian,  or  hnmainst 
That  in  Spain  so  great  barbarism  rules  is  especially  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  educational  system.  If  men  knew  to  what  these  erils  were 
owing,  they  would  chase  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  schools.'' 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  survey  of  opinions,  that  the  educational 
system  of  the  Jesuits  has  both  its  merits  and  defects,  and  that  itcan 
not  be  commanded  or  condemned  in  the  gross.     Here,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  religious  prejudices  strongly  influence  our  judgments. 
No  Protestant  can  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  schools  of 
an  Order  whose  vigorous  efforts  stayed  the  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  won  back  for  the  church  of  Rome  large  territories  that 
the  reformers  had  looked  upon  as  permanently  their  own.     Nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  Jesuits  owed  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
good  measure  to  their  zeal  in  educating  the  young.     In  their  schools 
they  niolded  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  reared  up  a  generation 
that  hated  heresy  with  a  double  hatred,  and  honored  the  Pope  with 
double  honor.     Looked  upon,  as  a  chief  means  of  making  proselytes, 
and  of  training  defenders  of  the  Romish  church,  a  Protestant  would 
naturally  see  nothing  in  them  to  commend.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  would  find  a  system  that  produced  such  results,  both  ad- 
mirable in  its  character  and  excellent  in  its  details.     Let  us,  as  edu- 
cators, try  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  both,  and  judge  the  system 
impartially  both  as  to  its  principles,  and  its  practical  working. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  examine  the 
Jesuit  school :  first,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  their  times; 
second,  as  tri^d  by  the  established  principles  of  education. 

The  schools  existing  when  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  founded,  had 
many  and  palpable  defects.  The  best  of  them  were  those  of  the 
Hicronymians,*  "  the  scholarly  fraternity,"  fratres  scholares.  But  the 
range  of  studies  was  very  narrow,  Gerard  the  founder  of  the  Fraternity, 
caring  little  for  any  learning  that  had  not  a  directly  religious  char- 
acter.    "  Spend  no  time  "  he  said,  "  either  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 

*  For  an  accoaat  of  this  Order  lee  "  Barnard's  German  Teachers  and  Edocaton.**  p.  66. 
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rlieloiic,  logic,  grammar,  poetry,  or  jadicial  astrology."  Tet  great 
importance  was  attached  by  him  to  the  Latin  tongne,  and  in  the 
lionses  of  the  brethren  was  the  Latin  alone  used.  Still  they  were 
very  zealous  that  the  people  shonld  read  the  scriptures  in  their 
native  tongue. 

The  repeated  attempts  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tories  to  revive  the  ""^^jfitfirarihflfillip  ^^^  *rfTilt^i  in  littlHj  nnti  they. 
had  &lleu  YcayJow.  in  puhlir.  Mtimation ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
not  favorable  to  monastic^japMipn.  The  religious  impulses  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  gave  to  all.  institutions,  was  not 
nnfelt  by  these  schools,  but  was  not  lasting.  Indeed  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  give  such  culture  as  should  meet  the  wants  of 
the  time.  Nor  were  these  wants  met  by  the  town  or  city  schools. 
I>oubtle8s  here  and  these  were  many  excellent  teachers,  who  were 
▼ery  useful,  but  the  course  of  study  was  very  meager,  and  poorly  cal- 
culated to  rouse  into  internal  activity  the  youthful  mind.  Skill  in  ver- 
bal disputation  was  the  end  of  education.  The  classics  were  stud- 
ied nnt^tf^t  ihi^Y  mighf  Ka  nnf}firpt^ftf]^  Ki^t.  fnr  iha  ivnrAa  aT^^  phrfl?*'* 

they  supplied,  and  therefore  the  oxatoia.  Itud  rhetoricians  were  stud- 
ied,  and  the  poets  and, histprianj.  neglected.  Homer  was  little  read, 
or  l4yy«  or  Tacitus,  or  Sallust.     Luther  referring  to  his  early  studies, 


says :  "  How  often  do  I  lament  my  own  case,  in  that  I  read  so  few 
of  the  poets  and  historians  when  I  was  young,  and  that  there  was 
no  one  to  direct  me  to  them.  But  in  this  place  I  was  compelled  to 
flounder  in  all  manner  of  vain  philosophic  and  scholastic  trash,  true 
Serbonian  bogs  of  the  devil,  and  with  much  cost  and  care,  and  vast 
detriment  besides,  so  that  I  have  had  enough  to  do  ever  since  in 
undoing  the  harm  they  did  me."  In  all  schools  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  In  this  respect  the  system  of 
Acquaviva  had  nothing  peculiar.  It  was  the  scholastic  feature  of 
that  day.  In  the  famous  school  of  the  Lutheran,  Sturm,  at  Stras- 
bonig,  where  many  thousand  scholars  were  gathered  of  all  ranks, 
including  princes,  of  the  nine  years  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  seven 
were  given  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  words,  idioms,  <&c,  and  two 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style ;  and  the  five  subsequent  colle- 
giate years  were  spent  in  learning  to  speak  and  write  with  fiuency 
and  elegance.  A  certain  mastery  was  thus  gained  over  Latin  words, 
but  the  language  itself  was  not  learned. 

So  far  as  regards  the  methods  of  study,  the  early  Jesuit  schools 
do  not  seem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  best  schools  of  the  day. 
In  both  was  the  same  careful  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the  prac- 
tice of  continual  repetition ;  in  both,  instruction  was  confined  to  very 
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few  branches,  and  thus  made  tboroagb ;  in  both,  mathematics 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  students^  native  tongue.  In  one  respect 
the  Jesuit  schools  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage ;  they  lesbried  hiA 
little  to  corporeal  punishment.  Luther  speaks  of  the  schools  of  his 
day,  as  "  being  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories  as  they  once  were, 
where  a  boy  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  ceaae- 
.less  flogging,  trembling,  woe,  and  anguish."     The   Jesuit  teacher 

made  great  use,  as   did    Rt.nrm^  <;^f  thft    prinf^iplfta   nf  Ptny^\tLt\nn.  and 

resorted  only  in  extreme  cases  to  bodily  chasfaemenL 

In  general,  comparing  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Order,  with  the  schools  of  their  day,  we  may  saj 
that  if  there  was  nothing  distinctively  new  in  their  method  of  in- 
struction, still  they  were  ready  to  use  all  the  information  they  conld 
gain  from  any  quarter,  and  were  not  bound  to  old  ways.  But  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  popularity  was  in  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  new  Order  were  inspired.  In 
the  hands  of  men  burning  with  religious  ardor,  any  system  woold 
have  been,  at  least  for  the  time,  successful.  The  society  had  a 
specific  work  before  it,  and  it  addressed  itself  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  to  make  them  its  own,  to  fill  them  with  its  ideas,  with  an 
earnestness  and  resolution  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  teaching. 
Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  intensity  of  zeal  passed  away, 
and  the  schools  were  left,  in  good  part,  to  stand  or  £ftll  according  to 
their  intrinsic  merits. 

If  we  try  these  schools  by  those  principles  of  education  now  gen- 
erally recognized  among  us,  we  find  both  marked  advantages  aod 
defects.  1.  By  limiting  the  studies  to  a  few  branches,  what  was 
learned  was  learned  welL  It  was  wrought  into  the  mental  being  of 
the  pupil,  and  made,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  him ;  and  in  this  way  the 
memory  was  greatly  strengthened.  2.  The  «^>in1ft^  ypya  nr^l^  |^dii>- 
tally  overtasked.;  the  tenns  of  stndy  werej)rief.  8.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  physical  culture^  t.n  hodily  health,  ^4  ^  exercise  and 
amusement.  Perhaps  an  undine  importance  was  attached  to  gentle- 
manly accomplishments,  to  a  graceful  carriage,  and  easy  address.  4. 
The  uniform  working  of  the  system,  giving  completeness  to  the 
training  of  the  pupil.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  teachen, 
but  he  was  led  on,  step  by  -step,  in  a  fixed  order,  till  the  coarse  was 
mastered.  Thus  was  there  a  unity  in  the  process  in  itself  favorable 
to  mental  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  palpable  defects.  1.  Tjir  rnnnifl 
of  study  was  too  narrow.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek.      History,   geography,   mathematics,  and    the    vernacular 
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tongue,  were  almost  whoUy  omitted.    How  far  tliis  omission  is  now 
rectified,  we  can  not  say,  bat  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  the  two 
langoages,  especially  of  the  Latin,  continues  to  be  the  chief  thing,  to 
which  ail  else  is  made  snbordinate^     2.  The  method  of  studying  the 
I/atin  and  Greek  is  defeodve.    The  great  end  is  to  get  control  o^  them 
aa  spoken  languages,,  or  at  least  the  former,  and  to  make  it  the  vehi- 
cle of  verbal  communication.    This,  nnder  certain  circnmstances, 
may  be  a  desirable  acquisition,  but  to  most  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
It  may"  be  done,  and  yet  one  not  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  a 
language,  or  even  be  able  to  understand  its  authors.     Many  more 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  classical  scholar  than  mere  knowledge 
of  words.     Besides,  sufficient  time  was  not  given.    The  pupils  fin- 
ished, for  the  most  part,  their  studies  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  be- 
fore the  judgment  was  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  authors 
they  had  read.     3.  The  l^j^';::!::^*?  n'T*  tr?  KWWJl  llin^M  Ifl.  ^^♦^'^ 
nals,  to  fluency  and  grace  of  speech,  and  an  elegant  style.    £lo- 
qnence  was  placed  in  manner  rather  than  in  matter.     The  pnpil 
was  not  taught  to  think  profoundly,  but  to  express  himself  hand- 
somely.    4.  To  awaken  diligence,  the  principle  of  emulation,  was 
nnduly  appealed  to.     The  pupils  were  converted  into  rivals,  and 
made  jealous  and  unsocial ;  eavesdropping  and  tale-bearing  were  its 
natural  fruits.     5.  As  the  object  of  the  Order  was  to  restore  the  past, 
and  to  resist  all  innovating  tendencies  in  religion  and  theology,  this 
feeling  gave  character  to  their  educational  system.     It  aimed  to  re- 
produce the  old.    In  style,  Cicero  was  the  model ;  in  theology, 
Thomas  Aquinas.      Hence  the    pupil  was  taught^  to  imitatOj^  Jjg 
copy,  to  repeat     He  was  to  seceive  what  he  was  taught,  not  to  think 
any  thing  new.    Hence  it  is  that  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  few  have  been  prominent  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  where  investigation  is  demanded.    The  training  of  the 
school  does  not  prepare  them  for  original  inquiry.      6.  The  final 
end  of  all  school  instruction  was  to  make  the  puRJl  a  faithful 
son  of  theC^DEoh».    Its  whole  bearing  is  ecclesiastical    It  is  assumed 
that  tCechurch  is  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  infiUlible, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  her  children  not  to  investigate  or  ques- 
tion, but  to  believe  and  obey.     In  upholding  unity,  individuality  is 
destroyed.     The  Christian  is  swallowed  up  in  the  church,  the  man 
in  the  order,  the  boy  in  the  school    Through  the  confessional,  the 
superior  becomes  possessed  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  scholar's 
heart.     Hence  there  results  an  obliteration  of  what  is  peculiar,  or 
distthctive  in  character;  all  appear  stamped  with  a  common  stamp ; 
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obedience  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  servility ;  and  the  young  stadent  is 
changed  into  an  unquestioning  zealot. 

Such  in  few  words  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  regarded  simply  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
As  ecclesiastical  missions  of  the  church,  each  one  will  approre  or 
condemn,  according  to  his  religious  opinions.  From  this  point  oi 
view  it  is  not  our  place  to  consider  them. 

NOTB. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  use  has  been  myade  of 
the  Batio  atyne  InsHtutio  Studicrum  Societatis  Jesu.  Paris.  1850. 
Of  the  articles,  ^^Jesuiterij^  and  "  Jesuitenschulen,^*  in  Schmidt^s 
^Encyklopadie,^^  "  Jesuitenordenj^  in  Herzog's " JReal Encyklopadie^^ 
and  ^'Jesuiten "  in  the  "  Kirchen  Lexicon "  of  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
Some  use  has  been  made  of  Ravignan  '^  De  L  Institut  des  JesuiU^ 
of  Ranke's  ''History  of  the  Popes^''  and  of  Maynard  '' On  the 
Studies  and  Teaching  of  the  Jesuits^  The  writer's  aim  is  historical 
not  controversial. 
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L  HlBTOBIOAIi  DBYBLOFIOEMT. 

The  eaiiiest  presentation  of  the  necessity  of  specud  providon  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  public  system  of  elementary  schools  in  this  Pro- 
vince, was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe,  in  a  '*  Report  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  in  February,  1886,"  as  chairman  of  a  Commis- 
mon  appointed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1835.  In  this  report,  he 
lungesi,  that  "  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  should  be  immediately 
established  and  supported  out  of  a  fund  to  be  permanently  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.**  In  a  bill  for  a  public  act,  appended  to  the  Report^ 
provision  is  made  ^*for  the  support  of  four  schools  for  the  education  and 
qualification  of  teachers — ^three  for  males,  and  one  for  femalea**  The  bill 
provides  for  an  experimental  garden  attached,  to  one  or  more  district 
schools  in  each  town,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  profit  and  in- 
struction of  the  pupil&  To  strengthen  the  conclusions  of  the  Report, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  author  appends  in  full,  ^  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  of  New  York  on  the  Edu* 
cation  of  Common  School  Teachers,"  drawn  up  by  John  A.  Diz,  in  1885, 
then  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  also  extracts  from  a  Report  of  Alexan- 
der A.  Everett,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  was 
appended  a  communication  by  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  on  the  Teachers' 
Seminaries  of  that  country.  The  Report  with  its  voluminous  Appendix 
was  widely  circulated,  but  no  immediate  legislative  action  followed  on 
aecoont  of  the  political  agitations  of  the  province. 

In  1840,  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Qiasett,  and  S.  B.  Harrison,  appointed  by  Sir  Qeorge  Arthur,  Lieutenant 
(jk>vemor,  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  improvement  of  education,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  as  well  as  of 
School  Librariea 

In  1841,  a  system  of  common  schools  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  United  Canada,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £200,000  for  its  support,  in 
which  permission  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  Normal,  and  county 
and  city  Model  Schools;  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Canada 
West  in  1843,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  remarks  that 
'*  Normal  Schools  are  eagerly  sought  after  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
arduous  and  important  duties.** 

In  December,  1848,  a  separate  school  Act  passed  for  Upper  Canada,  in 
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which  the  contingency  of  a  Normal  School  was  prorided  for.  This  A<< 
was  superseded  by  another  in  1844^  under  which  the  Rey.  Egerton  Ryer- 
son,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  who  in  1846,  submitted  a 
*'  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada,"— which  is  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  system  now  in  opera- 
tion. In  this  report,  Dr.  Ryerson  remarks:  '* there  can  not  be  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  nor  can  there  be,  as  a  general  rule,  good 
teachers,  any  more  than  good  mechanics,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians,  unless 
persons  are  trained  for  the  profesmon.  It  is  new  uniyersally  admitted 
that  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  absolutely  neccssaiy  fiir 
an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction — ^nay,  as  an  integral  part,  as  the 
vital  principle  of  it"  These  positions  are  fortified  by  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  Bache,  Stowe,  and  Mann,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  seyeral  of  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  agitation,  the  public  mind  was  now  ripe  for  liberal 
actiop,  and  in  June,  1846,  the  annual  sum  of  £1,500  was  granted  in  sap- 
port  of  a  Normal  SchooL 

II.  THB  MORMAL  MBOOL  TOR  OTTBa  CAIIADA. 

The  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  was  opened  in  the  Qoyerament 
House,  Toronto,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1847 — under  an  appropriation, 
by  the  Legislature  of  $6,000  for  furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an 
annual  grant  of  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school  The 
school  having  proved  entirely  successful  and  outgrown  its  accommoda- 
tion, the  Legislature  in  1850  and  1852  appropriated  $100,000  for  new  and 
enlarged  premises  and  suitable  equipments,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $10,- 
000  for  its  expenses. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two  model  schools  (one 
each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal  school  is  the  sdiool  of  instruction 
by  lecture, — ^the  model  school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practioe.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training^ 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while  the  himdred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the  normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care— are 
^^  taught  how  to  teach ;"  in  the  model  schools  they  are  taught  to  give 
practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  previously  trained  in  the 
normal  school,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  head  master.  The  model 
schools  are  designed,  both  by  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  and 
general  arrangement,  to  be  the  model  for  all  the  public  sdiools  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the  students  to  the 
normal  school  are  as  follows : — 

I.  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  1.  Those  admitted 
must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least 
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fhree  months  of  its  presentation,  and  signed  by  the  dergyman  or  minis- 
ter of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected.  2.  They 
must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  junior  division,  to  read  with  ease  and 
finency ;  parse  a  common  prose  sentence  according  to  any  recognised 
authority;  write  legibly,  readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of 
geogjaphy;  have  a  general  knowledge- of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and  islands 
of  the  world ;  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
common  or  vulgar  firactions,  and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
echool-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  normal 
school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  important  duties  of  that 
profession. 

IL  Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teaching  will  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  instittrtion  without  any  charge,  either  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  libniiy,  or  for  the  books  which  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  use  in  the  school  / 

m.  Teachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the  city,  in  such 
houses  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  approved  of,  by  the  council  of 
public  instruction. 

IV.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable  at  the  end  of 
the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacher-in-training  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  fint  CT  Meand  teuton^  shall  be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second 
dass  provincial  certificate ;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of  Toronto 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

y.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  teachers-in-training  is  condi- 
tional upon  their  diligence,  progress,  and  observance  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations prescribed.  JEach  session  to  be  concluded  by  an  examination 
conducted  by  means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

Oowrat  of  iuknuiAim  fitr  Second  Olaaa  Gert^kcUe  in  Jtunor  Dwinon, 

EvQUSH. — ^Read  prgse  with  ootrect  emphasis,  intelligence,  and  inflection  of 
Toicet 

Rules  of  Spelling  (spelling-book  superseded.) 

General  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Grammar. 

Analyze  and  parse  any  prose  sentenca 

Principal  Greek  and  Latin  Boots,  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

Prose  C!ompo8ition  on  any  simple  subject,  with  correct  punctuation,  Aa 

Writing. — ^To  write  a  bold  rapid  runnlug  hand. 

Gioo&AFHT. — ^The  relative  positions  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
their  principal  cities  and  physical  features;  the  Islands;  Hodgins'  Geography  of 
Canada;  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  as  taught  in  Sullivan^s  "Geo- 
gmpby  Generalized.^' 

HiSTOBT. — General  History  of  the  World,  flx>m  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time,  as  sketched  in  fifth  book  of  lessons. 

Chronological  Chart 

Art  of  Tbaohino. — ^The  general  principles  of  the  science  of  Education — 
General  plan  of  School  organization — Practice  of  teaching  as  exemplified  in 
Junior  divisions  of  the  Model  School. 

Music. — Hullah's  System. 

BooE-KxBPiKa.— The  Rudiments. 
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AmTHMsno  AND  Mensuration. — ^Notation,  Numeration,  Fundameiital  Sidef 
in  different  scales  of  Notation,  Greatest  Common  lleasoie.  Least  Commoa 
Multiple,  Prime  Numbers,  Fractions,  (Vulgar  and  Decimal,)  Proportion  (Simple 
and  Compound,)  Practice,  Percentage  (including  fiSmi^e  Interest,  Insurance, 
Brokerage,  &g.,)  Square  and  Cube  Bootsy  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  and  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Alqkbra.— Definitions^  Addition,  Substractioni^  Multiplication  and  Dirision. 

Use  of  Brackets,  Decomposition  of  Trinomials,  Resolution  into  Factors,  Inro- 
lution,  Square  of  Multinomials,  Expansion  of  (a  +  b)»,  £T<rfution,  Greatest 
Ck>mmon  Measure,  Least  Common  Multiple^  Fractions^  Interpretation  of  Symbols 

.o,a, 
0 00,  and = Simple  Equations. 

Natural  Phtlosopht. — ^Properties  of  Matter,  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, and  Hydrodynamics^  Human  Philosophy. 

Omurae  of  Jnsirudion  for  Ordinary  First  Class  Ckrtificak  in  Senior  Divisis^ 

English. — ^Bead  Poetry  and  Oratorical  Addresses  with  fluency  and  expres- 
sion— ^Principles  of  Reading — Science  of  Language — General  Grammar — Analy- 
sis and  Parsing  of  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Verse— Changes  of  construction. 

Structure  of  Propositions  and  Sentences. 

Etymology — Changes  effected  in  Roots. 

Correct  letter- writing,  as  regards  Composition  and  mechanical  arrangement 

Composition  on  any  g^Ten  subject. 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 

Gbography. — ^Use  of  the  Globes — (Keith) — Geography  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States — ^British  Colonies  (Hodgins)  Rudiments  of 
Physical  Geography — (Somerville)— Structure  of  the  Crust  of  the  EartL 

History. — Histories  of  England  and  Canada. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Art  of  Teaohino. — ^The  science  of  Education  applied  to  the  Teediing  of 
Common  Schools — Methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches— «Practioe  thereof 
with  Senior  division.  Model  School — Organization  of  Central  Schools — ^Dimen- 
sions and  structure  of  School-houses — ^Furniture  and  Apparatoa. 

Musio. — ^Hullah's  System. 

Drawing. — Facility  in  making  perepective  outline  sketches  of  common  objects. 

Book-Keepinq.— Single  and  Double  Entry. 

ARiTBDtfETio  AND  Mensvxation. — Royiew  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division^ 
Discount,  Fellowship,  Barter,  Equation  of  Payments,  Profit  and  Loss,  Alliga- 
tion, Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  Position,  Progression,  Logarithms  and  Ap* 
plications,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — Review  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division,  Indices,  Sards,  Qnad- 
ratic  Equations,  Indeterminate  Equations,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical  and  Har- 
monieal  Progression,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Permutations,  Combinations, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Notation,  Decimals,  Interest,  Ac,  Properties  of  Numbei^ 
Continued  Fractions,  Exponential  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Algebraic  Series,  Oabic 
and  Biquadratic  Equations. 

Euclid. — ^Books  III,  IV,  VI  and  Definitions  of  Book  V.,  Exercises  on  Six 
Books  (Potts.)  , 

Natural  Philosophy. — Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnedsm, 
Optics  and  Acoustics,  Vegetable  Physiology,  General  View  of  Geology. 

Cheicistrt. — Constitution  of  Matter,  Chemical  Nomenclature,  Symbols,  Laws 
of  Combination,  Chemical  Affinity,  Crystallization,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitn^ieDt 
Carbon,  Sulphur  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Calcium,  Aluminum.  Silicon,  Potassiom, 
Sodium,  Iodine,  Manganese,  Magnesium,  Iron,  Lead,  Fluorine  and  their  princi- 
pal compounds.  Nature  of  Soils,  of  Organic  Bodies,  Germination  of  the  Seed, 
Development  of  the  Phint,  Source  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  Ac,  in 
Plants,  Products  of  Vegetable  growth,  Woody  Fibre,  Gam  Starob,  Sugar, 
Gluten,  Ac.,  Cultivation  of  Plants,  Composition  and  Formations  of  Soils,  Miasral 
Constituents  of  Plants,  Action  of  Manuresy  Ac 
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Additumai  QudUfioations  for  honor  First  Ckus  Provincial  Certificale. 
L  Each  candidate  to  have  held  an  ordinarjr  First  Clasa  Certificate  for  one 


II.  To  give  evidence  of  having  been  a  snoceesflLl  teacher. 

m.  To  stand  an  examination  m  the  following  subjects,  in  addition  to  those 
necessary  for  an  ordinary  First  Glass  Certificate,  viz. : — 

1.  English  History  and  Literature. 

2.  Canadian  History  and  Geography. 

3.  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  and  Gteography. 

4.  Latin  Grammar;  and  Books  IV,  Y,  and  YI,  of  CsBsar's  Commentaries. 

6.  Outlines  of  Ge<4^phy  and  Astronomy. 

6w  Science  of  Teaching,  School  Organization,  Management,  &c. 

7.  Logic,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  (Whately  and  Stewart) 

8.  Algebra— General  Theory  of  Equations,  Imaginary  Quantities. 

9.  Euclid— Books  XI  and  Xn. 

0.  Trigonometry,  as  fu'  as  Solution  of  Plane  Triangles  (Colenso.) 

11.  Inoiiganio  Chemistry  (Gregory's  Hand-Book.) 

12.  The  principles  of  Book-Keeping,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

» 

m.  SnPXBANKUATED  OB  WORK  OUT  TBAOHERS'  FUND. 

The  Legislature  in  1854»  established  a  Fund  in  aid  of  superannuated 
and  worn  out  Common  School  Teachers,  by  appropriating  £4,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose. 

BegtdtUions  adopted  hy  the  Council  of  FvSMo  iTutrucaon^  April  28,  1864. 

Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  1864,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when 
he  shall  have  become  superannuated,  to  share  in  this  fhud,  must  contribute  to- 
wards it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  onntfm,  commencing  with  1854,  and  at 
the  rate  of  fovr  dollars  per  annum  for  the  current  year;  and  no  teacher  now 
engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  this  fund  who  shall  not  thus 
contribute  to  it  annually.  But  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
years  during  which  such  teacher  may  have  taught  before  the  first  day  ofJanuary^ 
1864,  and  for  which  he  may  hereafter  claim  as  a  superannuated  teacher,  may  be 
deducted  from  the  first  year's  pension  to  which  such  teacher  may  be  entitled. 

2.  Should  any  teacher,  having  a  wife  and  children,  subscribe  to  this  fund,  and 
die  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions,  and 
whatever  may  accumulate  thereon,  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow  or  children,  as 
soon  as  satia&ctoiy  proofs  of  his  decease,  and  the  relationship  of  the  claimant 
or  claimants  to  him,  shall  have  been  adduced. 

3.  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  fund  who  shall 
not  have  been  disabled  from  further  service  while  teaching  a  Common  School,  or 
who  shall  not  have  been  worn  out  in  the  work  of  a  Common  School  Teacher. 

4.  All  applications,  accordiDg  to  the  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
>  quisite  certificates  and  proofs,  must  be  made  before  the  first  of  Aprilf  in  order 

to  entitle  the  applicants  to  share  in  the  fund  for  such  year. 

6.  In  case  the  fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several 
claimants  the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  fund  shall  be  equitably  divided 
among  the  several  claimants,  according  to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

6.  The  amounts  of  all  subscriptions  to  this  fund,  and  of  any  unexpended 
balances  of  Legislative  Grants  mstde  to  it,  may  be  invested,  fh>m  time  to  time, 
under  the  direction  of  this  Council ;,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  shall  be 
expended  in  aid  of  Superannuated  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  according  to  these  reg^ations.  All  annual  subscriptions  to  this  fund 
must  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  intended;  and  all — 

7.  Communications  and  Subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  fUnd,  must  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  (Subscrip- 
tions to  be  sent  in  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
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Plan  ANO  Dno&irrioN  op  the  Nokmal  and  Model  SoBooL-BUiuoiNa  at 

TomoNTo,  Uppui  Camada. 

The  Normal  and  Model  Schoola  for  Upper  Canada,  are  ntoated  npon  the  oen- 
ter  of  an  open  aqnare,  boimded  on  the  north  by  Oerrard  Street,  on  the  east  by 
Chiirdi  Street,  on  the  south  by  Goold  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Victoria  Street, 
m  the  city  of  Toronto.  Tlie  distanoe  from  the  bay  is  abont  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  beiuff  considerably  elevated  above  the  bnsi- 
neas  parts  of  the  oity,  and  oomroanduig  a  fine  view  of  Uie  bay,  island,  and  lake. 
The  square,  which  oontains  seven  acres  and  a-half  of  ground,  was  purchased  in 
August,  1850.  The  amount  of  the  legislative  grant  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  was  £15,000. 

The  principal  normal  school  building,  as  seen  in  the  perspective.  Fig.  1,  is  184 
leet  4  inches  frontage,  by  a  depth  on  the  flanluu  east  and  west,  of  85  feet  4  inches. 
The  front  is  in  uie  Roman  Doric  order  of  Palladian  character,  having  for  its 
<^ter,  four  pilasters  of  the  full  height  of  the  building,  with  pediment,  surrounded 
by  an  open  aoric  cupola,  of  the  extreme  height  of  95  feet  The  principal  entrance 
(to  the  officers  of  the  educational  department.  &c.,)  is  in  this  front ;  those  for  the 
male  and  female  students  being  placed  on  tne  east  and  west  sides  respectively, 
C  and  D.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  large  central  hall,  (open  to  the  roof, 
and  lighted  by  a  lantern)  with  a  gallery  around  it,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  floor. 
at  B,  m  Fig.  3,  approached  on  each  floor  by  three  oorridora— south,  east,  ana 
west'— and  opening  on  the  north  to  the  Theatre  or  Examination  Hall. 
On  tht  eaH  aiae^  the  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  is  as  follows : 

Schopl  of  Art  and  Design,  No.  1, 36':  0^' by  28' :  0' 

Schodof  ArtandDesign,  No.  2, 36   :  5     '*    28   :  0 

Male  Students' Retiring  Room, 36  :  0     **    30   :  0 

ConncaRoom, 39   :  0     "    22  :  0 

Male  Students' Staircase  A, 17   :  6     ^    11   :  0 

On  tke  west  tide  f 
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WaitingRoom, 22*:   8"  by  14' :   8" 

Ante-Room, 22  :   0     *<    14  :   3 

Chief-Superintendent's  Room, 28  :   0     *<    21    :   0 

Depository  for  Books,  Maps,  &o., 28   :   0     <<    21   :   0 

Depository  for  Apparatus,  A;o., '22  :   8     <'    14  :   8 

Female  Students' Retiring  Room, 36   :   0     '<    26   :  10 

Recording  aerk's  Office,  with  fire  proof  vault,.  37   :  U     '<    22  :   0 

Second  (5lerk's  Dflke, 22   :    0     ''    14   :    3 

Female  Students' Staircase  A, 17   :   6     "    11    ;   0 

North  of  the  Central  Hall  is  the  Theatre,  with  Lecturer's  entrance  in  the  cen* 
ter,  and  side  entrances  east  and  west^  d,  (2,  for  male  and  female  students  respec- 
tively. Here  the  aMen  are  marked  a,  6,  and  c,  with  seats  arr^ged  between 
ihem :  the  Lecturer's  platform  being  placed  between  B  and  e.  Tms  portion  of 
the  llieatre  will  accommodate  470  persons,  and  including  the  galleries,  620. 
Around  the  Theatre,  and  beneath  its  galleiy,  are  east  and  west  corridors,  by 
which  the  students  reach  the  Model  School. 

By  this  arrangement,  except  when  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  the 
male  and  female  students  are  entirely  separated. 

Passing  (by  the  corridors  last  named)  to  the  Model  School,  which  is  175  feet  6 
inches  frontage,  by  59  feet  6  inches,  the  students  enter  the  boys  and  girls'  schools 
by  doors  to  the  east  and  west,  each  of  which  has  a  large  school-room  at  its  center, 
56  feet  6  inches  by  33  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  300  children,  with  four 
smaller  clas»-rooni8  adjoining  it,  about  17  feet  by  15  feet  6  inches  each.  The 
boys  and  girls'  entrances  (like  those  for  the  students  of  the  normal  school  already 
described)  are  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  buildingp— such  entrances  having 
each  a  hat  and  cloak  room  and  master's  (or  mistress')  room  on  either  side. 
These  schools  accommodate  600  children. 

Returning  to  the  Normal  School,  and  passing  to  the  upper  floor :  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircases  A,  A,  are  entrances  to  the  gallery  of  the  Theatre,  which  la 
designed  to  accommodate  150  persons. 

On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Central  Hall,  with  Ha  gallery  B,  ocnmecting  fhe 
and  west  corridors,  oommnnicatlng  with  the  foUowing  rooms : 

ClaMBoom.No.1 66'  i  0^  W  W      C 
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:    0    W    ! 
:    2      i*     i 


Ohb  Roooi,  No.  S, 

CtiwRoom.No.  3, 45   : 

Gam  Bown,  No.  4, 

lit.  Marter'*  Ronm, 

Sod.  MaiMr'i  Roixii, 

Monnni, vi  :   u     -    vi   :  u 

LJbruy,   »9   :  5     "    S3  i  0    ' 

Laboratory 91    :    G     "    13   :   0 

b  additian  to  the  •ooommodEtkin  thn  ennmerat«d,  there  are,  id  the  banmen^ 


19   i   5| 


Nona  far  Aa  teMdenae  of  the  Janitor,  together  with  hnuaoe 
«■!■  ^  ii  nniiilwitnil  to  the  whole  building. 
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IV.  BDUOAItOKAL  kUSEUlL 

On  the  establishment^  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum  and  a  model 
grammar -school,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  further  acoommoda- 
tion,  and  to  remove  the  normal  school  to  another  part  of  the  premises. 
With  this  view  a  large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  indnd- 
ing  fittings,  of  about  $85,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure,  having  a 
handsome  front  fiicing  on  Gerrard  Street  To  this  building  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1868,  the  normal  school — ^the  model  grammar  school  being  then 
but  newly  opened.  The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Museum, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ryerson. 

This  Bducational  Museum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Imperial  Grovemment  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education — re- 
garding the  indirect,  as  scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the 
minds  and  forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of  Models  of 
Agricultural  and  otiier  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Modem  Statues  and  Busts,  Ac.,  selected  from  the 
principal  Museums  of  Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  English  and  ^nch  History;  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Itaiiaa 
Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  labeled^  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  &miliar  with  the  originals,  and  a  descriptive  historical  cata- 
logue of  them  can  be  purchased  at  the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that, 
**  the  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the  people,*'  and  the  opin- 
ion is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  "  people  of  taste  going  to 
Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautiful  modem  copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is 
desirable,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means 
of  traveling  abroad,  uiould  be  enabled  to  see,  m  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy, 
some  of  the  celebrated  works  of  Rafiaelle,  and  other  great  masters;  an  object 
no  less  desirable  in  Canada^  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  &r  done  in 
this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  part  Hhe  result  of  a  small  annual  sum, 
which,  by  the  liberality  ot  the  Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the 
School  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances, 
and  to  promote  arts,  science,  and  literature,  by  means  of  models,  objects,  and  pub- 
lications, collected  in  a  museum  in  connection  with  this  department. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sculpture^ 
Paintings,  Engravings,  Works  Illustrating  Uie  History  of  Art^  Ac,  and  Other 
Objects  of  Interest 

V.  »BPOSITOBT  OF  PTTBLIO  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  BOOKS,.  APPARATUS  AMD  XAP& 

By  the  same  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  County,  City,  Township  and  Til- 
lage  Councils,  Boards  of  School  Trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  Trustees  of  rural  school  Sections  are  authorized  to  provide  means  by 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  school 
libraries,  and  supplying  schools  with  apparatus,  maps,  &c ;  and  to  en- 
courage action  by  the  above  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  add  one  hundred  per  cent  to  any  sum,  or  soma,  not  less  than  five 
dollars  transmitted  to  him  for  the  purchase.  To  aid  persons  acting  in  be- 
half of  these  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  select^  and 
procure,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  a  stock  of  suitable  books  and  artides, 
and  publish  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  same,  with  the  lowest  price  it 
which  each  book  and  article  can  be  furnished,  and  to  give  all  desired  help 
in  the  selection. 
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VI.  PUBIIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOllAND. 


HI8T0RT.     TEBBITOBT.     POPULATION. 

To  nndentand  the  edacatiODal  history  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  leading  &ct8  in  the  political 
bistoiy  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Its  original  inhabitants,  the 
Belgae,  the  Batavi,  and  the  Fr^sii,  figure  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Roman  armies  under  Julius  Ceesar,  and  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
under  Anglo-Saxon  bishops.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Franks ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  incorporated 
into  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  and  soon  after  parceled  out  into 
duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  lordships.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  (1406,)  the  estates  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  which  had 
absorbed  the  chief  authority  of  Brabant,  and  other  duchies,  passed 
to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  were  united  with  Austria, 
and  a  few  years  later,  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1600,  seven  of  the  states,  or  principalities,  viz.,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Fries- 
land,  formed  a  federal  republic,  with  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  Stadtholder.  In  1714,  the  province  of  Belgium  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  which  maintained  its  possession  till  1796,  when 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  and 
made  part  of  France.  In  1795,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Provinces 
was  conquered  by  France,  and  constituted  into  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic ;  which  in  1810  was  incorporated  into  the  French  'empire,  and  in 
1814  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in 
1816  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium 
and  Holland.  In  1830,  Belgium  revolted,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  Holland, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  reduced  to  nearly  the  original 
limits  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
cluding Limburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland,  including  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
has  an  extent  of  150  miles,  from  noith  to  south;  and  of  125  miles 
from  east  to  west,  or  an  area  of  13,643  square  miles.  The  popular 
tion  in  1853,  was  3,962,290,  of  which,  (excluding  Luxemburg,) 
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1,832,638  were  Protestants;  1,164,142  were  Catbolics;  58,578 
Israelites;  and  1,360  annamed.  The  Protestants  are  divided  into 
Lutherans,  Oalvanists,  and  Anabaptists,  (Afennonites.)  All  sects 
have  equal  privileges  under  the  law. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and 
superior,  can  be  traced  to  the  political  and  relifioas  views  of  the 
different  provinces. 

mSTOBIOAL  DEVELOPMKHT  OF  EDUOAnOK. 

Christianitv  was  introduced  into  Friesland  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Franks,  its  first  bishop  being  Willebrord,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  about  A.  D^ 
690.  Tradition  reports  that  a  school  had  already  been  founded  at 
Utrecht,  by  some  sealous  missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Mattel, 
at  which  his  son  Pepin  received  his  education.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  renown  of  the  Utrecht  School  of  St.  Martin  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  what  York  has  been  in  England^  Fulda  in 
Germany,  Tours  in  France,  and  Liege  in  Belgium,  such  a  relation 
may  this  city  be  said  to  have  held  to  Northern  Netherlands.  Here 
the  influence  of  Winifred,  (St  Boniface,)  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
had  been  most  strongly  felt,  and  under  bishop  Gregory,  one  of  his 
pupils,  great  numbers  of  youth  from  the  neighboring  countries  were 
here  gathered  together  for  instruction,  "  some  of  them  even  from 
among  the  Baguarii,  and  Snevi.**  Ludger,  first  bishop  of  Mfln- 
ster,  a  fnend  of  Alcuin,  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  was  deservedly  styled 
by  th^  Benedictines, ''  the  light  of  Friesland,  and  of  all  the  lands 
about."  During  the  invasion  by  the  Normans,  this  school  at 
Utrecht  was  suppressed,  but  was  reestablished  in  917,  and  regained 
its  former  renown.  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed  here  his 
three  sons,  Otto,  Henry,  and  Bruno,  to  be  educated,  of  whom  the 
last  became  afterward  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archduke  of  Lot- 
tringen,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  friendship 
for  the  poet  l^rudentius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
Utrecht^  possessed  no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  several  of 
which  had  each  a  "  rector'*  in  addition  to  the  priests  who  had  the 
general  control  At  about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  especially  those  at  E^pnond, 
Nymwegen,  Middlebuig,  in  Zealand,  and  Aduwert,  near  Groningen. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  schools  that  were 
attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents,  and  chapters,  there  were  estab* 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  public  schools  especially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  citizens  and  laity.    It  .is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  aor 
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thority  to  open  such  schools  was  always  derived  from  the  counts — 
bj  whom  it  was  conferred,  sometimes  upon  the  cities  as  an 
especial  privilege,  and  sometimes  upon  merely  private  peraons  as 
a  mark  of  particular  £Eivor.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords 
was  the  same  here  as  in  Belgium ;  but  while  in  the  latter  country, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  elementary  schools  in  some  of  the 
cities,  the  right  of  supervision  everywhere  devolved  upon  the  chap- 
ters, instruction  in  these  public  schools  of  Holland  was  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  clergy,  and  they  were  made  essentially  secular  in 
their  charact^.  The  privilege  of  thus  establishing  schools  was  con- 
ferred upon  some  of  the  cities  at  the  following  dates;  Dort,  by 
Count  Floris  V.,  A.  D.,  1290;  the  Hague,  1822 — Leyden,  1324 — 
and  Rotterdam,  in  1328,  by  William  IH.;  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  in 
1334,  by  William  IV. ;  Leyden  again,  1367— Haarlem,  1389— Alk- 
mar,  1398 — ^Hoom,  1358  and  1390 — ^the-  Hague,  1393 — Schiedam 
and  Ondewater,  1394 — and  Rotterdam,  in  1402,  by  Albert  of 
Bavaria. 

These  schools,  adds  Stallaert^  on  the  authority  of  Buddingh,  were 
generally  styled  '*  School  en  Schryfambacht,"  *'  Schoole  en  Eostem,'* 
(school  and  writing  offices,  schools  and  clerks'  houses,)  and  the 
^Schoolmijsters*'  (schoolmasters)  were  looked  upon  as  professional 
men  or  craftsmen — as  was  the  case  also  in  Belgium,  where  they 
formed  distinct  guilds  and  fraternities.  These  public  schools  of 
Holland  were  divided  into  "  large  "  and  ''  small "  schools,  (groote  en 
bijschoolen,)  Latin  being  taught  in  the  first  division.  The  institu- 
tion at  Zwolle,  attained  special  notoriety  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Johan  Cele.  According  to 
Thomas  k  Eempis  and  Ten  Bussche,  its  pupils  numbered  about  a 
thousand,  gathered  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Germany. 

The  advancement  of  learning  in  the  Netherlands  was  largely 
promoted  by  ^^The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,*'  whose  first 
school  was  established  by  Gerhard  de  G^oote,  (Gerhard  the  Great,) 
of  Deventer.  The  spirit  of  mysticism  that  was  at  first  prevalent 
among  them,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  zeal  for  literary  pursuits; 
and  the  Hieronymians  especially,  like  the  Italians  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  became  devotees  to  the  classics.  It  may  how- 
ever be  affirmed  that  Erasmus  never  had  occasion  to  charge  them 
with  ^paganism,**  as  he  did  the  scholars  of  southern  Europe. 
Tliough  they  contended  against  the  divinity  of  the  schools,  it  was 
bseaose,  (as  Earl  von  Raumer  says,)  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  of 

no  valae,  and  even  detrimental  to  profound  sanctity  and  the  soul's 
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LAppinesB.  Sdll,  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil,  bad  a  charm 
even  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  asceticism — such  as  we 
see  mirrored  in  k  Eempis'  "de  InUtatione  ChrUtV^ — ^they  labored 
effectively  to  advance  popular  education.  It  is  not  to  he  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  brethren,  Gerhard  of  Zutphen,  was  unceasiD^ly  aist- 
ive  in  ertending  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Uie 
Dutch  language — a  fact  of  no  little  s^nificanee,  if  we  oonsider  that 
they  were  then  on  the  eve  of  the  reformation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  revolution  that  was  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformatioft  gained 
a  fmi  foothold  in  the  northern  jHrovinces  of  the  Netherlandsi  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  (founded 
in  1575,)  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  doctrine  in  Holland.  But  as 
we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  more  recent  timea,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  a  highly  instructive  work  published  at  Ley- 
den, in  1830, — ^'''Oeachiedenk  der  Leidtche  Hoogtmihool  von  hmrt 
oprigtingAn  den  Jaar  1576,  tot  het  Jaar  1826,"  (History  of  the  Ley- 
den High  School,  from  its  foundation  in  1575  to  1825.)  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  the  freedom  of  thought  that  was  first  shown 
in  theological  controversy,  gradually  awakened  a  new  seal  for  the 
studies  auxiliary  thereto,  and  in  the  end  contributed  greatly  to  the 
emancipation  of  all  departments  of  learning.  After  the  founding  of 
the  university  at  Leyden,  others  were  established  successively  at 
Franeker,  in  1585,  at  Groningen,  in  1614,  at  Utrecht,  in  1638,  and 
at  Harderwick,  in  1648.  During  all  this  period,  and  until  the 
Spanish,  war  of  succession,  Holland  was  the  refuge  from  every  side, 
for  those  who  were  subjected  to  persecution  for  religion's  sake, 
among  and  accompanyii^  whom  were  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
the  first  rank. 

.  But  the  natives  of  Holland  were  not  content  to  remain  inferior  to 
their  illustrious  guests,  and  the  century  that  then  produced  a  Des- 
cartes and  Huyghens,  can  certainly  claim  an  honorable  place  in  the 
records  of  man's  intellectual  development.  This  was  also  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  universities.  Leyden  is  proud 
of  such  men  as  Dousa,  Yossius,  Heinsius,  Baphelengius,  Menrsios, 
Groenovius,  Perigonius,  and  Schultens ;  of 'S  Gravesande,  the  philoso- 
pher ;  of  the  theologians,  Gomar  and  Arminius ;  and  of  the  groA 
physician  whose  letters  could  be  addressed,  "to  Boerhaave,  Europe.*^ 
[Utrecht,  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Pope  Hadrian  IV^  can  bosst 
of  a  Gisbert  Yoet,  a  Gr&vius,  a  Reland,  and  others.  Rotterdam, 
where  Erasmus  was  bom,  was  the  residence  of  Peter  Bsyi^ 
Spinosa  was  from  Amsterdam.    The  Hague  possessed  a  HuygbeM^ 
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Basnage,  and  Saarin,  the  Bosaaei  of  the  Oalvinists.  It  will  be 
noticed,  moreover,  in  ranniDg  over  this  li&t,  that  philological  studies 
are  richly  represented ;  and  the  culture  of  these  has  been  continued 
in  Holland,  from  that  time  until  our  own,  in  proof  of  which,  we  need 
only  point. to  Wyttenbach,  Peerlkamp,  von  Heuade,  Cobet,  and 
many  beside.  Bat  the  ardor  of  theological  controversy  gradually 
cooled;  philosophy  needed  noJongef  a  place  of  »^ige;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  literary  zeal  subsided  generally  throughout 
the  Batavian  Republic.  The  reputation  of  this  little  kingdom  in 
our  own  times  is  indeed  less  extensive,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  worthy  of  our  attention,  if  we  regard  its  system  of  public 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  its  endeavors  have  been  directed  above  all 
things  else,  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  pf  the  people.  . 

The  Elementary  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  have  been  officially 
visited  by,  eminent  scholars,  and  educators  from  different  countries, 
by  Cuvier, in  1811,  Cousm,  in  1886,  from  France;  by  Bache,  from 
the  United  States,  in  1837;  by  Nichols,  in  1838,  and  Arnold,  in 

1856,  from  England;  and  by  Prof.  LeRoy,  of  Belgium,  in  1860; 
who  all  unite  in  their  reports,  in  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  on  which  the  schools  are  organized 
and  administered,  and  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  kingdom.  From  that  report,  and  from  ofScial  documents, 
we  shall  present  a  more  comprehensive  and  documentary  account  of 
the  system  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

*  Cuvier,  in  his  report,  of  1811,  had  given  a  rather  sad  picture  of 
the  universities  and  Latin  schools  of  Holland.  The  French  govern- 
ment, (which  had  been  established  over  the  country  under  Napoleon 
I,)  heeded  his  suggestions,  and  introduced  some  important  reforms. 
In  1814,  Prince  William,  afterward  king  of  the  Netherlands,  made 
it  one  of  his  first  cares  to  confirm  and  perfect  these  changes.  The 
royal  ordinances  of  2d  August,  1815,  and  again  of  9th  Sept,  1826, 
in  relation  to  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  which  had  hitherto 
been  neglected,  are  evidence  of  his  endeavors.  Since  that  time  their 
improvement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  but  still  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  other  than  the  classics,  has 
reached  the  degree  of  excellence  long  ago  attained  in  neighboring 
countries.  It  is  otherwise  with  elementary  instruction.  By  the  law 
of  Idth  August,  1806,  the  system  was  reorganized  throughout,  and 
recently  it  has  again  been  remodeled,  by  the  law  of  13th  April, 

1857,  which  gave  rise  in  the  chambers  to  debates  of  the  highest 
intereet. 
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The  system  of  public  instraction  in  Holland,  embraces: 

I.  Primarj,  or  Elementary  Schools. 
IL  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools. 
IIL  Superior  Schools,  or  Uniyersities,  or  AthensBums. 
IV.  Special,  or  Professional  Schools. 

y.  Supplementary  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  supplying  defi- 
cient inatitatioiis,  or  adyancing  Bducation,  Science,  and  the  Aita. 


VIL     PRIMARY  HORMAl  SCHOOL* 

AT  HAASLEM,  IN  HOLLAND. 


^  lyis  school  is  peculiar  in  regard  to  instraction,  practice  in  teaching,  and 
discipline.  It  is  intended  to  'prepare  for  M  least  the  second  grade  among 
primary  teachers,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qual^es  for  the  mastership 
of  any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade.  The  age  of 
admission,  the  time  of  continnance,and  the  courses  of  instruction,  are  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

The  directorf  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls  absolutely  all  its 
arrangements.^  His  principle,  that  a  teacher  in  such  a  place  should  be  left 
to  study  the  character  ana  dispositions  of  his  pupOs,  and  to  adapt  his  in- 
struction and  diacipline  to  them,  dispenses  with  rules  and  regulations,  or 
constitutes  the  director  the  rule.  J  To  carry  out  this  principle,  requires  that 
the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  accordingly  limited  to  forty 
pupila  There  is  an  assistant  to  the  director,  who  shares  m  the  general  in- 
struction with  him,  and  upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  spe- 
cially devolves.  The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector-general, 
who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  general  and  individual 
proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school,  satisfactory 
to  a  districUinspector,  who  recommends  him  for  admission.  He  is  received 
on  probation,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency 
are  satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, who  confirms  his  appointment. 

The  course  of  theory  and  pmctice  lasts  four  years  in  general,  though,  if  a 
pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public  instruction  in  view,  which  is  at- 
Uunable  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  not  required  to  remain  connected 
with  the  institution  beyond  that  ago,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  before  tiic  close  of  die  regular  course.  The  second  grade  is 
only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it  is  not  usual  for  pupils 
to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law  permits.  The  theoretical  instruction 
is  composed  of  a  review  and  extension  of  the  elementary  branche.s,  as  the 
Dutch  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history  of 
the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music,  and  also  of 
generul  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in  the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  nt 
the  school  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving 
practical  instruction,  by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in  the 
elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and  oc- 
cupying its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some  other  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  town  of  Haarlem.  They  pass  through  different  establiiiliments  in  turn,  so 
as  to  see  a  variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  inspector 
of  primary  schools  in  this  district,  visits  frequently  those  where  his  pupils 
are  employed,  and  observes  their  teaching,  and  also  receives  a  report  from 

*  FhNn  BadM^  EdaeatkHi  In  EaroM. 

^  Mr.  PrlMon,  one  of  a  etefls  orteaeben  who  adorn  fhla  profeaiion  In  RoUand. 

X  When  M.  Goualn,  in  hla  Tisii  to  Haarlem,  inrited  Mr.  Prinen  to  oommanleale  to  him  the 
ragnhuiooa  of  hla  ichooL,  and  then  loshow  him  how  Uiey  wan  carrli'd  out,  flnA  the  role,  thcnthf 
fwnita,  iha  direolor  rapUod,  •^  I  am  tha  rale.*' 
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the  miMters.    The  observations  and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  bqW 
quent  meetings  with  his  class: 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but  are  distributed 
through  the  town,  in  certain  ^milies  selected  by  the  <firector.    They  fomka 
part  of  these  families  during  their  residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to 
the  head  for  the  time  of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  nours,  and  con- 
duct   They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
study  and  sleeping-room,  lire,  lights,  &c.    The  director  pays  the  modenie 
sum  required  for  this  accommo£itaon  from  the  annual  stipend  allowed  by 
government*    The  efficiency  of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upoo  the 
kiblts  of  family  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school 
is  established.    In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeos  well,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  degree,  their  own  maBterB,aiid 
must  control  themselves,  and  that  they  are  never  placed  in  ao  artificial  state  of 
society  or  kind  of  life,  wliich  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  estab- 
lishment    The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families,  and  is  in- 
formed of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.    The  discipline  of  a  normal 
school  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  connected  with  it,  for  impro- 
prieties or  levities  of  conduct  are  inconsistent  with  the  future  callinff  of  the 
youth.    Admonition  by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coer- 
cive means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.    The  director  has  authority 
to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister,  merely  repordng  the 
fact  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power  may  be  important  in  increasiiif 
his  influence,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  ia 
twenty  years.    There  are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  m  weeks  each, 
during  which  the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.    The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscellaneoos  worka 
This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary  sehoola,  every  year,  from 
eight  to  twelve  welUprepared  masters,  who  propagate  throughout  the  cooft- 
try  the  excellent  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

*  This  annual  tttpend  ia  nlnetT  doUan.  Supposing  that  a  stodeot  baa  an  enttre  bunaiy,  ht 
will  require  some  additional  fUnos  to  support  ntm  while  at  the  school :  Ibr  his  board,  lodging, 
9te^  oost  two  doUars  per  week,  which,  for  the  fortV'Cwo  weeks  ortaraHtaM,  amoanla  la  ai^tr 
ftnir  doUan,  laaylnff  bun  but  six  doUars  for  incidental  aspenseSb 
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Trb  Emperor  U  commander-in-cbief  of  sM  the  forces^by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  tbe  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
lingaists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of'  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  serve 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
i^ich  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furlonghed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  ^c,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers;  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  their 
special  duties.  A  laige  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern* 
ment,  who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar- 
rangement. They  are  termed  cantonuts.  Among  the  special 
militaiy  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
Artillery;  three  for  armories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals;  one  for  riding  masters;  one  for  fencing;  one  for  ac- 
countants ;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  d^o. 
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The  officers  of  the  Russian  anny  obtain  their  first  commissioii 
After  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe- 
rior, and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — ^and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.*  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Calender  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy,  for  1869. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Military  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz. : 

1  The  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  Stoff,  with  22  teachers  and  250  soboUn 

1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Eugineer  School,    "    60  "  126  " 

1  The  Michael  Artillery  School, "    32  "  117  " 

1  Pagfe  Corps,  or  College «    41  »*  169  " 

1  Bu.sign'8  School  of  the  Guards, "31  "  206  " 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  MUitary  CoUegea, "723  "  7440  " 

27  899        "  8,298        " 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School.  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

IL  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 326  teachers  and  10,000  scholan. 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  Schools,  22        "  16G        " 

1  Topographers'  School,  with . . . ; .       13        "  140        " 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  with   36        "  978        " 

Military  Hospitals, % 1,020        * 

8  Veterinary  Schools, 12,304        " 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  CanUmist  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  "London  Times^^^  in  the  bitter  dis- 
appointments of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officers. 
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L  GENERAL  DIREOTIONEl 

A  MiLiTABY  Academy,  the  highest  institution  of  its  class,  isfonnded 
in  St  PetersbuTg,  to  educate  Officers  for  the  service  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Military  Science  in  general. 
Its  special  functions  are — 

1.  To  prepare  Officers  for  the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff. 

2.  To  furnish  to  a  certain  number  of  Officers  from  the  Artillery 
and  Chief  Engineer  School  a  course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strategy, 
on  the  same  principles  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  furnished  to 
the  Officers  preparing  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff. 

3.  To  apply  all  the  means  indicated  in  these  Regulations  to  the 
diffiision  of  Military  Science. 

From  forty  to  fifty  Officers  shall  be  educated  in  the  Academy  for 
the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  about  ten  from  the  Ar- 
tillery and  from  the  Chief  Engineer  School. 

The  Military  Academy  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  President  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

A  Council,  presided  over  by  the  President,  considers  and  deter- 
mines all  important  questions  relating  to  Studies  and  Economic 
Administration. 

•  A  Vice-President,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  associated  with 
the  President  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

The  Officers  receiving  an  education  for  the  General  Staff  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  four  Staff  Officers  appointed  di>y  the 
Emperor. 

The  subjects  of  Study  and  the  Scientific  Course  are  divided  into 
two  Sections,  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical' 

The  number  of  Professors,  Adjuncts,  and  Teachers  is  deteVmined 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  Academic  Council,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Chief  of  th^  Staff  of  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

The  Salaries  of  the  Officials  for  the  internal  service  of  the  Acade- 
my are  fixed  in  the  List  annexed  to  these  Statutes. 
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It  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  whole  Staff  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Chiefs  and  Professors,  never  to  lose  sight  of 
its  object ;  and  while  they  devote  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  Officers,  to  impress  upon  them,  by  teaching  and 
example,  the  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  the  true  and  exact 
performance  of  tibeir  professional  duties,  an  nnconditioiiid  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  and  on  iBviolable  devotioa  t»  tbe  throne  and  their 
country. 

The  Academy  has  a  peculiar  Seal 

a.  AinifBsiov  10  Mui>mT& 

Only  Superior  Officers  can  enter  into  the  Academy,  and  these  up 
to  the  rank  oi  Staff  Captain  if  they  seirve  in  the  GtiardB,  Artillery, 
or  Engineers ;  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  if  they  belong  to  an  Army 
Regiment. 

The  Directors  of  the  Noble  Guard  School,  of  the  Page  Corps,  of 
the  First,  Second,  Pant,  Moscow,  and  Finland  Cadet  Corps,  have 
the  right  to  propose  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  admission  into  the 
Academy,  the  most  distinguished  Officers  who  have  left  these  mili- 
tary institutions. 

The  Officers  proposed  for  admission  into  the  Academy  most  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  old,  and  be  distinguished  for  capacity,  industry, 
diligence,  morals,  and  good  conduct. 

Officers  from  the  Regiments  and  ArtiUery  Brigades  must  present 
testimonials  of  blameless  morals,  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  Service 
from  the  Chief  of  their  Division.  Officers  from  the  Engineer  Batr 
talions  must  present  similar  testimonials  from  the  Ctaeh  of  their 
Brigades. 

Those  who  give  testimonials  are  strictly  responsible  for  their  tmA, 
as  are  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  Schoob  for  the  capacity  and  quali- 
fications of  the  Officers  they  propose. 

Admission  into  the  Academy  depends  npon  a  strict  examination 
in  the  following  subjects: — 

ck  Languages: 

Russian,  Qerman,  or  French. 
b,  Matliematics: 

Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Bquati(«i8  of  the  Second  "Degtee,  Plane  and 

*     Solid  G^eometiy,  and  Plane  Trigonometiy. 

e.  Military  Sciences: 

The  Principles  of  Intrenchment,  Fortification,  and  Artillm'. 

d.  Evolution: 

Evolutions  of  a  Battalion  of  Tirailleurs,  of  a  Squadron,  of  a  Vhole 
Line,  of  a  Scattered  ITront  {ZeratmOcn  Frout-,)  and,  lastly,  the  Ser- 
vice of  Outposts. 
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General  History  oi  the  World  to  the  azteesfeh  centaiy  in  its  chief 
epochs,  particularly  in  referenoe  to  Ruaaia;  special  Histories  of  the 
European  States  in  modem  tunes. 

/  Geography: 

Universal  Geogrepl^,  and  particular^  that  of  the  Ruasiaa  Empire  and 

the  neighboring  States. 
Besides  this,  a  dear  conception  of  Situation,  Flan^  and  Topographical 

Ciiarts  is  required. 

m.  MBTHOO  OF  nsTBucnoK. 

The  Scientific  Course  is  divided  into  two  Sections, — ^The  Theo- 
retical and  the  Practical.  The  Theoretical  part  of  the  higher  Mili- 
tary Sciences  is  expounded  by  t^e  Professors,  their  Adjuncts,  and 
the  Teachero.  Those  Officers  who  belong  to  the  Practical  Section 
exercise  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professors. 

«.  In  Written  JBxercises  on  any  proposed  Military  Subject 
6.  In  the  composition  of  Military  Desoriptions  (^cftm&un^en,)  of  every  kind. 
c  In  the  Art  of  taking  Military  Surveys  of  a  Country,  and  of  judgmg  the 
Tactical  Nature  of  a  Grounds 

In  each  Section  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Officers 
destined  for  the  Service  of  the  Greneral  Staff,  and  from  four  to  fi?e 
from  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School. 

These  Officers,  a^i^ording  to  their  capacities  and  attiunments  in 
the  Military  Sciences,  enter  either  into  the  Theoretical  Section  or 
into  both  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical  Section  at  the  sione 
time,  and  remain  in  each  a  year. 

The  complete  Academic  Course  in  both  Sections  extends  over  two 
years. 

The  followiog  subjects  are  taught: — 

A.  Russian  literature,  with  particnlar  reference  to  the  composition  of  Military 
Essays  in  a  fikulUess  style,  and  to  the  style  of  the  Military  Chancery 
(writing  department  of  the  War  Office.)  • 

h.  (General  ideas  on  Artillery,  and  more  precise  details  on  the  same  subject  as 
a  Special  Arm ;  its  use  in  the  open  Held  and  in  sieges. 

c  Petty  Tactics  in  the  employment  of  a  single  Division,  with  which  all  Offi- 
cers must  be  thoroughly  familiar,  as  this  is  indispensable  to  all.  To  this 
is  joined  the  theory  of  tlie  formation  of  columns,  of  their  use,  of  the 
effect  of  the  fire  of  Infantry,  and  lastly,  the  explanation  of  aU  evolu* 
tions  with  the  three  arms  which  are  usually  employed  for  movement, 
deployment,  or  formiog  in  order  of  battle. 

d  The  Elements  of  Topography  and  Geodesy,  of  Military  Drawing,  and  the 
art  of  measuring  situations  by  the  eye. 

e.  Military  coup  d'oeil  {ScharfbUdit)  and  the  art  of  judging  the  tactical  nature 
of  ground. 

/  Gastrametation,  or  the  art  of  encamping,  and  the  theory  of  positions. 

ff.  Logistic,  or  all  that  relates  to  the  details  of  marches,  either  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  the  movement  of  troops  from  one  place  to  another. 

h.  Intrenchment  and  fortification,  as  far  as  regards  the  attack  and  defense  of 
intrenched  camps  and  fortified  places,  and  the  effect  of  intrenchments 
and  foEtiflcations  on  the  operations  .of  an  aotive  anny. ' 
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i  Orand  Tactica^  embracing  the  various  systems  of  the  Order  of  Battle;  nd 
the  formation  and  employment  of  tlie  Three  Arms,  and  tre^itiug  of  mi- 
expected  engagements  or  the  sudden  collision  of  two  hostile  Divisiona. 

k.  The  Military  Geo^aphy  of  Europe,  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  the  neighboring  States. 

L  Military  Statistics,  or  knowledge  of  the  land  and  sea  Forces  and  warlike 
means  of  all  the  European  States. 

nk Strategy  in  all  its  extent;  with  a  criticism  on  the  last  wars,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  events  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  this  science  on 
the  success  of  a  campaign. 

n,  A  general  view  of  military  history  in  its  most  remarkable  periods,  lh>m  the 
earliest  times  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  more  complete  view  of  the  Mili- 
tary History  of  modern  tiroes. 

0.  The  literary  History  of  the  Military  Sciences,  with  a  criticism  on  the  best 
ancient  and  modem  writers  on  the  History  of  War ;  and  a  special  re- 
ference of  those  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  education  of  the 
Officers  after  their  departure  from  the  Academy. 

p.  Duties  of  the  General  Staff  Officer  in  times  both  of  peace  and  war. 

q.  The  art  of  riding. 

The  officers  of  the  Practical  Division  are  employed  on  the  same 
Sciences ;  not,  however,  daring  the  hours  of  lecture,  but  by  practi- 
cing under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  and  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academic  authorities. 

The  subjects  they  are  employed  upon  are  principally  the 
following: — 

a.  Topographical  and  Tactical  description  of  groond  after  inspectloD. 
6.  Military  Geography  and  Statistics. 

c.  Logistic. 

d.  Grand  Tactics. 

e.  Strategy. 

/  Military  History. 

g.  Literature  of  the  Miliiary  Sciences. 

h.  Designing  plans  of  battles  and  manoeuvres,  as  exercises  in  Topogr^y« 

Logistic,  and  Tactics. 
t.  Historic  reports,  and  keeping  the  usual  journal  of  the  General  Staff. 
j.  All  tliat  belong  t(^the  survey  of  a  country,  and  the  practical  working  of 

the  Artillery  and  Siege  operations. 

Teachers  are  appointed  for  those  officers  who  require  to  be  pe^ 
fected  in  the  French  or  German  language. 

All  the  sciences  are  taught  in  the  Academy  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage ;  and  an  exposition  in  French  or  Grerman  is  only  allowed 
when  dictated  by  circumstances,  and  then  a  special  permission  innsl 
be  first  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

The  Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  are  also  required  to  use  their 
native  tongue  in  their  written  exercises,  except  in  one  or  two  com- 
posed in  a  foreign  language  by  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

In  summer,  the  Officers  of  the  Theoretical  Section  repair  to  regi- 
ments to  which  they  are  directed  to  learn  the  camp  service.  The 
Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  make  surveys  and  reconnaissances, 
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mark  oat  camps  and  proportionate  intrenchments  on  a  given  ground. 
At  the  time  of  grand  manoeuvres,  they  are  associated  with  Officers 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  Artillery  and  Sappers,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  a  report  as  eye-witnesses  on  the  effect  of  Artillery  and 
Si^e  operations. 

IV.  LOCAL  BEOULATION& 

All  Officers  receiving  an  education  in  the  Academy  are  entered 
on  the  rolls  of  their  Regiments,  Artillery  Brigades,  and  Sapper  Bat* 
talions,  as  supernumeraries  and  detached  Officers,  without,  however, 
losing  their  standing  or  right  of  promotion  by  seniority,  their  pay, 
servants^  rations,  or  any  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  Officers  prefr* 
ent  with  their  troop. 

Those  Officers  who  enter  the  Academy  from  the  Regiments  of  the 
Qanison  of  St  Petersburg  continue,  while  they  belong  to  it,  to  per- 
form the  front  service  of  their  Regiments ;  those  who  come  from 
the  Artillery  and  Sapper  Brigades,  or  from  Regiments  not  stationed 
in  St.  Petersbnig,  are  attached  for  the  front  service  to  one  of  the 
B^ments  of  the  Garrison  of  St  Petersburg;  the  necessary  arrange 
ments  are  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Guard  Corps. 

The  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School,  having 
only  to  attend  the  Course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strat^Qr»  retain 
their  posts  while  studying  in  the  Academy. 

Four  Staff  Officers,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  have  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Officers  preparing  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
General  Staffs  they  are  to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  over  them, 
and  to  report  on  their  conduct  to  the  Vice-President ;  they  are  the 
oigan  by  which  all  orders  reach  the  Officers,  and  they  form  a  Court 
of  the  First  Instance  in  matters  relating  to  the  Service. 

One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  drill,  and  every  day  two  offi> 
oers  mount  guard  with  the  first  division  of  the  garrison  of  St 
Petersbuig. 

The  Officers  are  to  devote  exclusively  to  study  the  leisure  hours 
at  their  command  after  the  performance  of  front  and  garrison  duties; 
and  are  to  observe,  in  all  respects,  the  Statutes  of  the  Academy. 

To  facilitate,  economically,  the  residence  of  the  Officers  in  St 
Petersburg,  they  receive,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
tlie  Guard,  besides  their  usual  pay  and  an  allowance  for  qaarters  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  an  annual  allowance  of  600  roubles,  which  is 
paid  in  the  Academy. 

Officers  ordered  to  survey  a  country,  or  to  make  a  reconnaissanoe. 
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feeeive  tlieir  traveling  expenses  from  the  Oommissariaty  according  to 
the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  in  proportion  to  their  rank: 
their  board  expenses  are  not  allowed. 

T.    BBOULATIOIIB  JUHKWriRtf  PlOllOnOV. 

The  course  is  terminated,  and  Students  finish  their  career,  in  Oe- 
tober  annually. 

At  the  same  time,  OiBcers  are  removed  from  the  Theoretical  sec- 
tion to  the  Practical,  making  place  for  candidates  who  wisli  to  enter 
the  former. 

At  their  departure  from  the  Academy  the  Officers  receive  from 
the  Academic  Council  testimonials  of  conduct  and  scientific  atlain- 
ments,  with  a  memorial  of  the  rewards  which  ihey  receire  at 
leaving. 

On  leavuig  the  Academy  the  Officers  have  to  act  aa  follows :  tbose 
who  belonged  to  the  Artillery,  or  Chief  Engineer  School,  repair  to 
their  highest  Commanding  Officer;  the  rest,  who  were  educated  for 
the  service  of  the  General  Staff,  return  to  their  Regiments,  Ar> 
tillery  Brigades,  or  Sapper  Battalions,  on  whose  rolls  they  remain 
as  supernumeraries  and  Officers  reckoned  a»  of  the  Oeneial  StaM, 
until  they  are  formally  transferred  to  the  latter. 

The  rewards  to,  which  Officers  can  acquire  a  claim  at  leaving  the 
Academy  are  the  following : — ^The  meet  disttnguiahed  la  promoted 
to  the  lowest  rank  (on  the  Stafi^,)  and  receives  a  golden  medal ;  he  ii 
only  entitled  to  this  if  all  the  teachers  give  him  tihe  full  number 
balls,  and  unanimously  recognize  him  as  most  coaspicuofis  for  attain* 
ments.  Besides  thb,  be  must  have  written  a  satisfactory  essay  on  a 
given  theme,  relating  to  some  important  war,  and  have  been  blame- 
less in  moral  conduct  during  his  residence  in  the  Academy.  Hie 
student  who  is  recognized  as  second,  both  in  attainments  and  be- 
havior, and  has  also  obtained  the  full  number  of  balls,  is  rewarded 
with  the  great  silver  medal,  and  receives  double  pay  for  a  year. 
The  student  who  obtains  the  third  place  in  attainments  and  behavior, 
and  the  full  number  of  balls,  receives  the  little  silver  medal,  and 
double  pay  for  a  year.  Each  medal  bears  the  name  of  its  possessor. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  all  those  who  obtain  one  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  rewards  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  which 
ndom  the  walls  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Academic  building. 

Should 'any  of  the  Students  feel  no  inclination  for  the  service  of 
tiie  Greneral  Staff,  even  after  a  successful  termination  of  the  Theo- 
retical Course,  he  may  always  request  to  b^  dismissed  to  his 
ment,  Artillery  Brigadei  or  Sapper  Battalion. 
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EiTeiy  OfBeer  irbo  At  his  dcpsrtiure  from  the  Academy  obtains  a 
testimonial  of  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  admissioo,  and 
in  eonseqnence  is  proTiaionAny  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  if  he  eontianes  after  his  return  to  his  Regiment  to  educate 
himself  for  his  Tocation,  and  distinguishes  himself  by  observance  of 
a  strict  discipline,  by  conduct  and  seal  for  (he  service,  is  rewa^'ded 
at  the  end  of  s  year  by  being  oompletely  transferred  to  the  General 
Staff;  and  if  he  belonged  to  the  Young  Guard,  the  Artillery,  or  a 
Sapper  Battalion,  his  right  to  promotion  immediately  commences ; 
not  so  if  he  belonged  to  Troops  of  the  line. 

Bvery  year,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  the  Chief  of  the  Begiment^  Ar- 
tillery Brigade,  or  Sapper  Battalion  in  command  of  an  Officer 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff,  forwards  his  form  and  his  conduct 
list  to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  General  Staff,  who  lays  it 
before  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  At  the  same  time  the  above- 
mentioned  papers  are  communicated  to  the  Chief  in  command  of  the 
Officer, 

Besides  this,  the  above-mentioned  Chief  makes  a  similar  report 
on  the  zeal  for  the  service  and  moral  conduct  of  the  Officers  twice 
a  year,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  September;  and 
at  the  same  time  reports  exactly  on  the  way  in  which  he  performs 
the  service  of  the  front. 

No  Officer  reckbned  as  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  duties  of  Paymaster  service  in  his  Regiment,  or  employed  as 
Quartermaster;  and  if  any  General  wishes  to  select  him  for  his 
Adjutant,  he  must  first  communicate  with  the  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  General  Staff. 

K  the  General  Staff  is  increased  in  time  of  war,  or  if  any  work 
on  which  it  is  employed  requires  to  be  accelerated  in  time  of  peace, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  commissions  the  Quartermaster- 
General  to  select  the  requisite  number  out  of  the  Officers  who  are 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff  The  latter  then  makes  the  selec- 
tion, and  announces  the  names  of  the  Officers  selected  to  their 
highest  Commanding  Officer.  As  soon  as  the  object  proposed  is 
accomplished,  these  Officers  return  back  to  their  commands.  Such 
a  selection,  however,  can  only  fall  upon  those  who  have  spent  at 
least  two  years  with  their  commands  after  their  departure  from  the 
Academy.  If  in  the  meantime  an  Officer  has  become  Chief  of  a 
Battalion  or  Squadron,  he  shall  not  be  transferred  from  this  post 
before  the  lapse  of  a  year.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  Officers,  or,  in 
general,  any  Officer,  who  has  left  the  Academy,  reports  himself  at 
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his  Ck>rpft,  bis  Chief  immediately  annoanoes  his  arrival  to  the 
Qaartermaster-General  of  the  Staff. 

To  familuirize  the  Officers  reckoned  of  the  General  Staff  with  the 
rules  of  the  Art  of  War  while  thej  remain  with  their  commands,  and 
to  practice  them  in  the  duties  which  belong  to  Officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  Quartermaster-General  is  directed  to  chaige  them  with 
such  duties  as  may  develop  their  talent,  without,  however,  removiii^ 
them  for  that  purpose  from  the  service  of  the  front.  These  com- 
missions of  the  Quartermaster-General  are  communicated  through 
their  superior  Officers,  who  are  directed  not  only  to  watch  over 
their  performance  of  these  commissions,  but  also  to  assist  them 
therein  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  • 


IL  DANIEL  H.  BARNES. 

BT  OnUAK  a  YSBFLAHK.* 


Daniil  H.  Barnss  was  bom  in  the  connty  of  Ck>lambiay  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1785,  and  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  in  Schenectady.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  instrnc- 
tion  of  youth,  and  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  course, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Grammar  School  attached  to  Union 
College.  Here  he  gained  not  only  experience  but  reputation,  and 
some  years  after,  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  respectable  Academy 
at  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  the  incorporated  seminaries  of  education 
under  the  patronage  and  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York.  That  institution  flourished  under  his  charge  for 
several  years,  and  in  it  many  individuals,  now  filling  honorable 
stations  in  various  walks  of  life,  received  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  classical  and  scientific  education.  He  was,  however,  tempted 
to  leave  this  station  by  an  invitation  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  incorporated  academic  or  collegiate 
establishment  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  At  Cincinnati, 
his  situation  Was  honorable,  and  his  services,  as  usual,  were  laborious 
and  successful.  The  enterprise,  the  activity,  the  rapid  growth  and 
improvement  so  conspicuous  in  that  country,  unparalleled  in  its  pro- 
gress, in  population,  cultivation  and  refinement,  were  congenial  to  the 
unwearied  activity  and  benevolent  ardor  of  his  own  mind.  The  yet 
unexplored  natural  riches  of  that  region  of  the  west,  added,  besides, 
fresh  excitements  to  his  liberal  and  indefatigable  curiosity. 

But  he  found  the  climate  of  Ohio  unfriendly  to  his  constitution, 
and  was  reluctantly  obliged  some  years  ago  to  resign  his  duties 
there,  and  return  to  his  native  air  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  then 
established  a  private  classical  school  in  this  city,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired  the  same  reputation  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  other  places  of 
his  residence.     In  this  city,  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  excited  by 

^ThiR  Memoir  was  prepared  by  Bon.  GuUan  C.  Verplaok,  Preiident  of  the  Trualeet  of  the  New 
Yofk  Bigh  Scbriol  Baeietjr,  iood  aAer  the  death  of  Mr.  Baroee,  and  published  in  the  Fourth  Anaaal 
Report  of  that  Socieij,  in  1888. 
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new  objects  of  cariosity  And  instruction,  and  the  society  of  men 
eminent  in  varions  ways  for  talent  or  acquirement.  His  studies  took 
a  wider  range.  He  became  an  ardent  and  successful  student  of 
Natural  History.  From  the  study  of  the  languages  and  literatore 
of  antiquity,  he  advanced  on  to  the  higher  branches  of  Philology, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  language.  He  improved  hm  knowledge  of 
chemical  and  physical  science,  and  became  conversant  with  their 
application  to  the  useful  arts. 

During  this  period,  too,  his  early  and  deep-seated  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  which  had  long  ruled  his  life,  led  him  to  the 
more  regular  and  systematic  study  of  theology^  and  he  became  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Sensible,  doubtless,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  was  the  peculiar 
talent  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  believing  that  he  conid 
thus,  '*  according  to  his  ability,"  best  serve  his  Master,  he  never  be- 
came the  regular  pastor  of  any  church  or  congregation.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  was,  therefore,  rare  and  occasional ;  but  I  am 
told  that  his  discourses  and  public  prayers  were  distinguished  for 
the  soundness  pf  their  doctrine  and  the  earnest  fervor  of  their  elo- 
quence. His  theological  opinions  were  those  of  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  That  he  believed  the  doctrines  he  professed,  firmly  and 
conscientiously,  his  life  is  a  proof  That  sincerity  in  his  own  belief 
was  united  in  him  with  charity  for  those  who  differed  from  it,  is  at- 
tested by  his  friendly  connection  in  this  institution  with  an  Asso- 
ciate Principal  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  various  other  denominations ;  and  still  more  by  the  earnestness 
and  fidelity  with  which,,  on  proper  occasions,  he  here  enforced  the 
great  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  upon  a  large  body  of  papDs 
educated  in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship  known  amongst  ns, 
without  ever  irritating  the  feelings,  or  exciting  the  prejudices  of  any 
parent  or  pupil. 

The  respect  and  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  that 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  Christians  with  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately connected,  were  shown,  first,  by  his  appointment  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  a  Theological  institution,  founded 
some  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Baptist  church,  and  more  recently,  by  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  seminary  of  general  learning  under  the  peculiar,  though 
not  exclusive  patronage  and  government  of  the  same  communion. 
This  last  appointment,  alter  some  suspense,  he  relinquished  in  &vor 
of  the  High  School,  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 
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Our  deceased  Mend's  nataral  ardor  of  mind,  directed,  as  it  alwajv 
was,  by  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  sentiments  of  phiiaothropy,  made 
him  one  of  those  who  can  never  become  the  slaves  of  routine  and 
custom,  and  who  oan  not  be  content  with  what  is  merely  well,  aa 
iong  as  it  seems  practicable  to  make  it  better.  Alike  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  in  the  pursuits  of  science, 
and  in  the  business  of  education,  his  constant  aspiration  was  to  im- 
provemeiltfe 

His  attention  was  eariy  directed  to  the  monitorial  system  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  and  its  eitension  from  simple  elementary  instruction 
to  the  mathematics,  ancient  aod  modem  languages,  and  such 
branches  of  science  as  do  not  require  the  aid  of  lectures  or  experi- 
ment. He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  value  of  this  system  by  trial 
on  a  small  scale,  in  Jiis  own  private  classes,  when  his  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  was  increased  by  its  successful  application  in  the  High 
Lohool  of  Bdinbnigh,  by  Ptof.  Pillans,  as  well  as  by  the  attestations 
of  Dra.  Mann  and  D'Oyley,  to  its  use  in  the  Charter-House  School 
of  London. 

He,  therefore,  eagerly  oodperated  in  the  foundation  of  the  High 
fiehool  for  boya,  in  18S4,  became  one  of  the  two  Associate  Princi- 
pak,  aad  oontinued  the  faithful  and  efficient  head  of  the  classical 
department  until  his  death. 

The  school  was  often  thronged  with  visitors  and  teachers  from 
abroad,  anxious  to  learn  and  difiuse  its  methods  of  instruction ;  and 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  merit,  and  that  of  its  principals,  is  the 
&ct  that  it  was  the  model  of  numerous  and  most  valuable  similar 
establishments  in  varioos  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  useful  and  honorable  service 
that  he  was  watdied  from  us. 

He  had  been  invited  last  month  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  *'  Rensselaer  School,"  recently  founded  near  Troy,  by  the  weU- 
judged  munificence  of  one  of  our  most  honored,  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens, to  attend  their  annual  examination.  He  had  taken  great  inter- 
est in  this  school  from  its  foundation,  as  it  had  been  in  part  model- 
ed on  the  plan  of  his  own  system  of  instruction,  and  because  it  com- 
bines with  the  usual  elementary  course,  the  rudiments  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

'*  I  must  go,"  said  ho,  in  words  of  fatal  import.    I  need  not  detail 
tibe  cinmmstances  of  his  death.     On  his  way  thither  he  was  thrown 
.^m  n  stage,  and  expired  a  few  hours  afterward. 

He  died  regretted  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  his  public  ser- 
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vices,  and  deeply  monrned  by  those  friends  who  more  intimately 
knew  and  loved  his  private  virtues. 

In  this  simple  narrative  of  Mr.  Barnes's  life,  mach  of  his  eharae- 
ter  has  been  anticipated*  It  is  dae,  however,  to  hia  memory  to  say 
something  more  of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  his  merit  as  an  instructor. 

He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  accurately  skilled  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  he  added  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  modem 
languages  and  literature.  As  a  philologist,  like  other  zealous  culti- 
vators of  that  branch  of  study,  he  was  perhaps  disposed  to  push 
favorite  theories  to  an  extreme ;  but  he  was  learned,  acute,  and  philo- 
sophical. His  acquirements  in  mathematics  were  highly  respecta- 
ble, but  I  think  that  he  never  devoted  himself  to  this  science  with 
the  same  zeal  as  to  other  collateral  studies. 

It  is  probably  as  a  Naturalist,  that  his  name  will  be  best  Inafwn 
to  posterity,  as  it  already  is  in  Europe.  He  was  a  most  industrious 
member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  a  society 
which  without  parade,  or  public  patronage,  displaying  in  a  rare  de- 
gree the  love  of  learning  without  the  parade  of  it,  has  for  many 
years  cultivated  the  natural  sciences  with  admirable  zeal,  industry, 
and  success.  They  have  joined  us  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  the 
memory  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, himself  a  naturalist  of  well-earned  reputation,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  brief,  but  very  honorable  tribute  to  Mr. 
Barneses  labors  and  attainments  as  a  naturalist. 

"About  the  year  1819,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  his  connection  with  the  Lyceum  of  this  city,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  gave  additional  impulse  to  the  characteristic  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  new  studies.  The  departments  of  Mineral- 
ogy and  Geology  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
inquiries  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lyceum,  entitled 
a  "  Geological  survey  of  the  Canaan  mountains,  with  observations 
on  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  neighboring  regions."*  In  this 
paper  he  showed  himself  well  conversant  with  Botany  and  Zo6logy. 
To  this  latter  branch  of  Natural  History  he  subsequently  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  with  greater  avidity ;  and  communicated  to  the 
Lyceum  a  curious  and  original  paper,  "  On  the  Gtenera  Unio  et 
Alasmodonta,"f  a  &mily  of  fresh  water  shells  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  andr  their  almost  infinite  variety  of  form.     Shortly  after  ap- 

^SobMquentlj  pabllshed  Id  Ihe  Fifth  volume  of  SUUman't  Joorml. 
*  0ee  SiinmaD't  Journal/or  1823. 
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peared  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyceum,  several  other  papers  from  Mr. 
Barnes,  on  similar  sabjects.  Two  of  these  may  be  particularly  noted, 
one  on  ''the  Grenus  Cluton,"  and  the  other  on  "the  doubtful 
reptiles." 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  naturalist,  will  be  immovably 
eatablifii^ed  upon  his  memoir  on  the  shells  of  his  country.  The  in- 
troductory observations  applicable  to  the  whole  study  of  Conchology 
are  marked  by  that  precision,  clearness,  and  lucid  order  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  described  above  twenty  new  species ;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  hia  labors  were  held  by  the  learned  of  £urope. 

The  great  and  splendid  work  of  Humboldt,  on  Mexico,  of  which 
the  Zoological  part  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  contains  beauti- 
ful plates  and  descriptions  of  the  genera  just  referred  to.  The  first 
zoological  critic  of  Europe,  (the  Baron  de  Ferussac,)  in  conmienting 
apon  this  work,  points  out  many  errors  into  which  the  author  has 
fallen ;  ^  errors,"  he  observes,  "  which  had  arisen  from  his  not  having 
consulted  the  works  of  American  naturalists,  and  especially  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Barnes." 

As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Barnes  had  very  peculiar  qualifications. 
Familiar  with  the  learned  and  several  modem  languages,  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  investigations  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own.  His  inquiries  were  conducted  with  a  caution,  a  patience,  and 
a  modest  diffidence,  which  can  not  be  too  much  imitated.  He  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  hib  descriptions,  and  exhibited  a  laudable  hesi- 
tation at  generalizing  from  obscure  or  doubtful  premises.  Engaged 
in  laborious  avocations,  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  it  was  only  in  hastily  snatched  intervals  of  leisure,  that  he 
could  devote  himself  to  those  pursuits  which  form  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  with  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in  them.  The 
reputation,  however,  of  a  scientific  man  does  not  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  hia  writings,  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  Barnes  has  writ- 
ten little,  when  compared  with  the  labors  of  the  professed  naturalist, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  that  little  has  been  done  singularly  well" 

In  addition  to  this  just  and  discriminating  character,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  he  never  regarded  these  acquisitions,  or  indeed  any  oth- 
ers not  immediately  entering  into  the  uses  of  life,  as  of  ultimate 
value  in  themselves.  He  cherished  and  cultivated  the  study  of 
Nature  as  furnishing  truer  conceptions  of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  as 
giving  employment  to  the  understanding  and  habits  of  accurate  and 
attentive  observation,  and  as  frequently  and  often  unexpectedly  lead- 
ing to  results  increasing  the  power  or  the  happiness  of  man* 
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With  these  views  of  the  objects  of  the  seience,  whilst  in  his  raon 
elaborate  printed  essays  he  addressed  the  scientific  nataralist^  he 
was  wont,  in  oocasional  popular  lectnres  to  his  pupils,  to  nnfold  to 
them  the  infinite  beauty,  the  diversified  simplicity  of  the  order  of 
nature.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,*  who  amidst  the  labonous  occupations  of  a  busy  Jife,  has 
found  leisure  to  become  the  first  naturalist  of  our  coontiy ;  he 
taught  them  how,  by  the  light  of  science,  ^  the  veiy  earth  on  which 
we  tread  becomes  animate — every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect 
presents  to  our  view  an  organization  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  com- 
plex— an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so  simple,  so  diversified,  so 
extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  brinks  abashed  at  the 
comparison.  Nor  is  it  to  present  existence  that  our  observations 
are  confined.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrace  the  march 
of  ages — ^to  examine  of  the  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed 
and  deranged  its  structure— of  its  inhabitants^  the  creation,  the  dis- 
solution, the  continual  reproduction — to  admire  that  harmony 
which,  while  it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  the 
primary  objects  of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient  to 
secondary  purposes.''  With  the  same  eloquent  naturalist  he  might 
have  added,  '*  The  study  of  Natural  History  has  been  for  many 
years  the  occupation  of  my  leisure  moments;  it  is  a  merited  tribute 
to  say,  that  it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a  heavy,  and  smoothed 
many  a  rugged  hour ;  that  beguiled  by  its  diarms  I  have  found  no 
road  rough  or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,'  no  country  desolato  or 
barren.  In  solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  employ^ 
ment  I  have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  idleness,  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  Mh.^ 

In  his  own  profession,  as  a  toacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  had  long 
enjoyed  a  merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
well,  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  or  opinions  of 
society  require,  as  essential  for  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not 
consider  the  mere  drilling  of  his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  of  his  duty.  He  felt  a  warm  and  parontal  interest 
in  them,  and  del^hted  to  throw  before  them  such  collateral  informa- 
tion as  might  stimulate  their  ci^riosity,  or,  without  ^e  labor  of 
formal  duty,  enrich  their  minds  with  hinto  and  outlines  of  science 
as  might  in  after  life  be  filled  up  and  completed* 

He  wa^  ac<5ording)y  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided     It  was  ont  hope,  in  founding  these  schools^  that 

*  Stephen  BlUottt  President  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  **Addrc«  before  the  Littftfj 
and  PhiloBOfbteal  Soeietjr  of  Gharleaton,  8.  C* 
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whilst  the  learned  kngiuiges  would  be  well  taogbti  aceurate  instroc- 
tion  might  also  be  given  in  ail  those  practical  parts  of  education 
which  fit  men  for  the  daily  business  of  life.  The  experiment  has 
been  satisfaotory ;  and  whilst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  haye 
entered  the  several  colleges,  have  not  fiJlen  behind  in  any  important 
part  of  classical  learning,  there  have  gone  forth  every  year  from  the 
•ehool  a  number  of  other  youth  with  minds  habituated  to  well- 
directed  and  profitable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated 
by  various  and  valuable  knowledge. 

Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  minister  of  a  holy  reli- 
gion, foigotten  by  him  in  those  of  the  teacher  of  human  learning. 
He  omitted  none  of  those  opportunities  which  the  course  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction  constantly  presented,  to  impress  on  those  under 
his  care  notions  of  sound  morals,  to  correct  those  of  false  honor  and 
pride,  to  awaken  rational  piety,  or  to  quicken  those  moral  sensibili- 
ties, which,  though  they  may  be  dormant  in  youth,  are  rarely  dead. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
that  in  rendering  this  public  tribute  to  the  worth  of  our  departed 
friend,  the  respectable  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of  them  the 
most  devoted  and  efficient  in  its  scientific  inquiries,  the  other  com- 
prising so  many  names  eminent  for  philanthropy'  and  learning,  have 
met  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  Schoolmabtbr. 

There  are  prouder  themes  for  the  eulogist  than  this.  The  praise 
of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  or  the  orator,  furnish  more  splendid 
topics  for  ambitious  eloquence ;  but  no  theme  can  be  more  rich  in 
desert,  or  more  fruitful  in  public  advantage. 

The  enlightened  liberality  of  many  of  onr  State  governments, 
(amongst  which  we  may  claim  a  proud  distinction  for  our  own,)  has, 
by  extending  the  common  school  system  over  their  whole  popula- 
tion, brought  elementary  education  to  the  door  of  every  family.  In 
this  State,  it  appears  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State,  there  are  besides  the  fifty  incorporated  academies  and 
numerous  private  schools,  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  instruction  is  regularly  given.  These 
contained  last  year,  441,850  children.* 

Of  what  incalculable  influence,  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  society,  must  be  the  estimate  entertained  for  the 
character  of  this  great  body  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  re- 
spectability of  tiie  individuals  who  compose  it! 

At  the  recent  general  election  of  this  State,  the  votes  of  276,000 

«.. — »■     ■■■    III       ■      ■  11      ■  ii.-ii    I       »■«      ■■■  p— »^ 

*  la  1S83.  bc*MM  OoltofM  with  S,fi8B  ttiidenU.  and  90  incorporated  AeadcmiM  and  Publio  H^ 
Snhook  with  3a,lW  pmrfli,  then  wwb  11.734  OonaMMi  Sebool  Diitriott,  with  15)709  tMdMf%  and 
8M^  pajiik,  at  a  toUl  azpenn  of  S4^i;»7,8S. 
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persona  were  taken.  In  thirty  years  the  great  majority  of  these 
will  have  passed  away ;  their  ^ight  will  be  exercised,  and  their  duties 
assumed  by  those  very  children,  whose  minds  are  now  open  to  re- 
ceive their  earliest  and  most  durable  impressions  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand schoolmasters  of  this  State. 

What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  social  system  of  snch  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  operation  on  the  national  character  ?  There 
is  one  other  influence  more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
Mother.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  provisions  of  wise 
legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  our 
republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance,  they  must  be 
made  so  principally  through  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their 
Mothers.  It  is  in  the  school  of  maternal  tenderness  that  the  kmd 
affections  must  be  first  roused  and  made  habitual — the  early  senti- 
ment of  piety  awakened  and  rightly  directed — the  sense  of  duty 
and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and  enlightened.  But  next  in 
rank  and  in  efiScacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  influence 
is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  already.  What  would 
it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those  school  districts  which  we  now  count 
by  annually  increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher 
well-informed,  without  pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism,  proud  and  fond  of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  f  How  wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influ- 
ence  of  such  a  body  of  men.  Many  such  we  have  amongst  us.  But 
to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men  they  and  their  calling  must  be 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  Schoolmaster's  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungrateful ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  that  best 
of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that  too,  must 
be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and  inglori- 
ous as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or  wordly 
ambition,  yet  to  be  successful  and  happy,  he  must  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  inspired  the  most  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring  to  his  task  high  talent 
and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content  to  look  into  distant  yean 
for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not  been  wasted — that  the  good 
seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad  does  not  faU  on  stony  ground 
and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns  to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the 
delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world.  He  must  solace  his  toils  with 
the  same  prophetic  faith  which  enabled  the  greatest  of  modem 
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philtsoplien,*  amidst  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  his  own  times,  to 
regard  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of  trath  for  posterity,  and  the 
care  of  Heaven.  He  most  arm  himself  against  disappointment  and 
mortification,  with  a  portion  of  that  same  noble  confidence  which 
soothed  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  when  weighed  down  by  care 
and  danger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and  blindness — 

In  prophetic  dream  he  saw 


The  youth  onbom,  with  pious  awe, 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  hia  sacred  page. 

How  imperioas  then  the  obligation  upon  every  enlightened  citizen 
who  knows  and  feels  the  valne  of  such  men,  to  aid  them,  to  cheer 
them,  and  to  honor  them  I 

One  of  the  establishments  of  this  society  was  designed,  we  hope 
saccessfdlly,  to  improve  and  extend  female  education.  Our  other 
institution  for  male  education,  has  had,  besides  its  direct  effect,  the 
happy  incidental  one  of  elevating  the  station,  enlarging  the  useful- 
ness, and  contributing  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Schoolmaster 
amongst  us. 

Humble  then  as  our  labors  in  founding  and  fostering  this  institu- 
tion may  seem,  and  limited  as  they  are  in  their  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  look  back  to  them  with  the  purest  satisfaction,  since  their  cer- 
tain fruit  must  be,  the  di£fusion  of  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  through 
the  purest  and  most  powerful  of  agents,  the  Mother  and  the 

SOHOOLMASTBR. 

*  Bmob,  «  Stran  po§ttri9  m  Deo  immorttUL** 
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X    MIUTART   SYSTEM  AND  PUCATIQN  IN  SNGUNB. 

% 

L  MILITABT  STSTSIC. 

Thi  Britifth  annj  originated  in  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
g^reat  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent,  to  the  army  of  the 
State ;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
faiBish  each  the  contributions  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
lield  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
iasned  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YIII, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap- 
pointed as  standing  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mili- 
tary forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  "  captains,"  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  ^ven  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  Parliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
aU  control  of  the  anny,  except  a  body  guard  of  6,000  men,  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  are  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen's  Royals.'**  The  Declaration  of  lUghts,  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  '*  that  the  raising  and  keep- 
ing of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  law."  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  For  1 72  ycars^ 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the.  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

*  Two  r^mems  crMUcd  la  the  rtigM  of  Richard  III,  Mid  of  Ronrjr  VHI,  the  flrat  ■tyled 
€hmtlmun PemwiomtrM^  or  Otmtkm&m  at  jIijim,  eoulitlnf  orifioaUy  txcluolToly  of  DobloBoa, 
nd  ttio  loiter,  Toomm  tftlU  Oumd,  ■III  ostat.  Tho  hltor  iotho  onlj  bodjr  thol  hoo  tbo  priv- 
Scfo  of troTorriaff  Loodon  with  llogi  flyioff,  dnuno  bcotli^i  mmI  txod  hojoMtei 
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nnally  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  soyereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  but  the -House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitooe 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursoite. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  and  Snakes  the  distinction  between 
ofiScers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal- 
ions ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 

Home  and  Colonies.  India,  Tot«4* 

Cavalry 11,667 ^,243 18,910 

Infantry 103,169 66,345 169,514 

Artillery 22,676 6,482 28,157 

Engineers 4,730 4^730 

Staff  ik  Depot. . .     1,121 13,420 14,541 

Total ....  143,362  92,490  235,852 

Under  the  column  "India'*  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 

India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.     Of  the  total  235,85S 

forces,  10,460  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 

207,728  rank  and  file.     For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 

provided.    The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 

was  £14,800,000,  viz. : 

Kilitary  Payand  Allowances,  £6,500,000;  CivU  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800,- 
000;  Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind,  £  6,400,000;  Pensions,  Retired  Pay,  A&i 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  various  kinds  within  the  United  EiDgdom, 

excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1860,  was 

323,259,  viz. : 

Regulars  (servioe  companies,)  68,778;  Regulars  (depot  oompanies,)  33,102, 
Embodied  MUitia,  15,911;  Disembodied  MiUtia—Bffeoavee,  52,899 ;  Yeomaniy 
Cavalry— Effectives,  15,002;  Enrolled  Penaionerft— Sffectivefl^  15,000;  Yoluh 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,867. 
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MIUTART  BDUCATION. 

Tbv  following  account  of  the  institutions  f»r  military  education  in  England 
ia  abridged  fix>m  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November,  1858 : 

lliere  exist  in  this  country  three  military  seminaries — the  Boyul  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich*  where  youths  are  educated  for  service  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers ;  the  Hoyal  Military  College  at  SSandhurst,  where 
cadets  are  prepared  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  ;  and  the  Uonoi-able  East 
India  Company's  Military  School  at  Addisoombe,  which  educates  simulta- 
neously  for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Infantry  services  of  the  three 
Presidencies.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the  School  of  Practical  Instruction 
at  Chatham,  where  passed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  learn 
practical  engineering ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  supposed  to 
be  a  Staff  school,  into  which  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  are,  under  oer- 
tain  restrictions,  admitted. 

I.  The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741 .  It  was  created  by  George  II. ,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  the  English 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  instructions  in  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Engineers.  Its  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest  imaginable  order.  A 
single  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  Government  as  a  hall  of  study  ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectures  by  rotation,  during  four 
ooDsecutive  hours,  in  three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers 
of  the  single  battalion  composing  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers  were  required  to  attend.  By  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  also,  and  eventually  the 
cadets,  of  whom  five  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  strength  of  each  company 
of  Artillery,  repaired  thither  in  like  manner.  But  the  cadets  beiug  the  sons 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  as  they  neither  dressed  in  uniform,  nor  were 
under  any  military  control,  proved  very  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty  led  to  a  great  change  as  well  in  their  condition  as  in  that  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

In  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  first  time,  clothed  in  uniform, 
and  collected  into  a  distinct  company.  Two  officers,  with  a  drum-major, 
undertook  the  management  of  .them  ;  and  the  arrangement  worked,  or  was 
supposed  to  work,  so  satisfiictonly,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
enlarged  itself,  the  numbers  composing  the  Cadet  Company  were  incretised 
also.  In  1782  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1798  to  a  hundred  ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  as  well  as  to  educate  and 
drill  them,  apart  from  the  residences  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  after  trying 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeted  on  private  persons  at  a  payment  of  2s.  a  day  per  head,  the  pile 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erected.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  officers  and  professors,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  establishment  which 
is  &miliar  to  most  of  us.  In  1806  the  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Cadet  Company  consisted  of — 

1.  Lienteaant-Oovenior;  8.  Inspector;  8.  Profoesor  of  Mathematics;  4.  Professor  of 
Fortification;  6.  Mathematical  Master;  6.  ArithtiietiCHi do. ;  7.  French  do.;  8.  Fortiflcatlon 
do. ;  U.  Landscape-drawing:  do. ;  10.  Fitrare-drawing  do. ;  11.  Second  French  do. ;  18.  Fencing 
do.;  18.  Dancing  do.;  14.  First  Modeller;  1&  Second  do. :  16.  Clerk. 

In  1829  the  fencing  and  dancing  masters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
chemical  lecturer  appointed.  In  183G  three  new  masters  were  added ;  and 
in  1857  the  staff  stood  thus : 

JffKtery.— A  Governor ;  one  Second  Captain,  commanding;  one  da  for  Practical  Class; 
Ibar  First-Llontcnants ;  one  Quart^rmasier ;  one  StaHf-Seigeant ;  seven  DrlU^fiergeants; 
ene  Paymaster^  Clerk ;  one  Aaeliitant  do. ;  Serranta. 

OtvUor  Jffr/ueaUanal.^A.  Chaplain ;  Inspertiir— a  Lient-Colonel  of  Artillery ;  Assistsnt 
do.— Mi^r,  B.  E.;  Profesaor  of  Fortification— LleoL-OoI.,  R.  £.;  two  Assistants— Seocmd 
^plains;  Professor  of  Mathematics;  seven  MaUiematieiJ  Masters;  Muster  uf  Descriptive 
Qeometry ;  Master  for  Geometrical  Drawing:  Dravlng-Mastet  for  LKnd!^»pe ;  Second  do. : 
Muster  for  Military  Plan>Drnwing— Brevn-Major,  B.  A. ;  Inivtmctor  In  Sarveying  ami  Field 
Works— Captain,  R.B.;  Assistant  dow— Captain,  R.  A.;  Instructor  in  I'nctical  Ardllery— 
Second  Captain,  B.  A. ;  AMiataat  da— 8eeMi4  Captain,  B.  A. ;  few  FreiMki  Masters ;  foov 
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German  do. ;  Master  for  History  and  G«ogra|>hy;  Ijecturar  In  Cbemtetry;  AiB<atBiit  to  da; 
Lectnivr  In  Geolocry  and  Mincralog:y;  lleccarer  in  Practical  Mecbanleai  Machinery,  aaa 
ICetallargy;  Lecturer  in  Astronutny  and  Natural  Pbiloeophy ;  Clerk ;  First  AidstanE  do.^ 
a  Sergeant;  Second  do.— Bombardier ;  one  DriU-Sergieant^PracUeal  Claw;  liodaiki; 
Modelling  Smith,  Servanta,  doe. 

Admittance  t^i  the  Academy  was,  till  very  lately,  obtained  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  preliai* 
inary  examination,  it  Is  true  ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  tlie  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixteee. 
In  1885  the  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seveDteea ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  proportloA 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies.  The  arrangement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institatlon.  The  prelim- 
inary examination  still  proved  to  be  a  '*  pass,"  and  no  more ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued till  those  political  views  obtained  tiie  ascendant  which  abolislied 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  us 
in  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  yoimg  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  oilled 
exceptional  conditions.  -  During  the  pressure  of  the  great  war  of  the  Frencli 
He  volution,  the  demand  for  officers  oecame  at  one  time  so  urgent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  academical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  pronounced  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  ph)raioAl  science  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  Immure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  furnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis- 
sions in  1855,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  into  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  as  a  prise  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  th^  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-books 
to  be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by 
regulation,  lliey  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry, French,  German,  Plan-Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Geogiuphy ;  to  which,  during  his  continuance  in 
what  are  called  the  *'  theoretical  classes,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  con- 
fined. When  he  enters  the  *'  practical  class,'.'  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field- Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  couree — vis.,  ^ur 
years  in  the  *' theoretical,"  and  one  year  in  the  **  practical"  class — ^tboiipli 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  yeaw 
and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  .shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  from 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
ability  of  the  profesRors  and  teachers  appointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right>minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  catlet  barrack.s  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  we 
refused  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  persisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  im possibility.  **  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subiect, 
•*  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  very  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow.  Such  officers  may 
indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Rarely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards, them,  and  become  their  adviser^i ;  more  frequently 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier.  There  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Vcademy,  great  incorndstenoy  in  treating  the  cadetf}.    Honor  Is  constantl/ 
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talked  of,  and  yet  doubts  as  to  their  truthfalnefiB  are  not  unfreqnently 
expressed.  I  have  heard  even  the  lie  g^ven  in  rough  and  emphatic  teriOK. 
Confidence  is  professedly  placed,  and  yet  offences  are  found  out  in  a  way 
that  shows  that  no  confidence  existed.  Hence  a  contest  arises  between  the 
officer  and  cadet,  and  the  latter  becomes  tricky  and  disingenuous." 

In  these  emphatic  words  Colonel  Portlock  has  struck  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evil  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  heretofore  combated  without  success, 
in  Uie  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
morale  of  that  establishment,  it  owes  to  the  original  sin  of  its  constitution. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  boys  so  long  as  we  recognise  their  boyhood,  even 
while  appealing  to  the  point  of  honor  among  them.  But  we  no  sooner 
dress  them  up  in  unif4»rm,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  than  we  lose 
all  moral  control  over  them.  They  smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into  other 
vices,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  any  irresistible  temptation,  but 
because  they  look  upon  such  acts  as  tokens  of  manhood.  And  the  corporals, 
who  report  readily  enough  for  insuboixlination,  and  the  oflicers,  who  punish 
for  what  they  call  military  offences,  take  little  heed  of  worse  things ;  partly 
because,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely  criminal ;  partly 
because,  not  being  I'egarded  as  such,  they  ai-e  seldom  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  superior  authorities.  How  a  seminary  so  conducted  and  so 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  a  body  <^  officers 
distinguished,  as  those  of  both  aims  unquestionably  are  for  talent,  intelli- 
gence, and  gentlemanly  bearing,  would  be  inexplicable,  were  not  the  fact 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
after  quitting  the  Academy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  he  had  con- 
tiaoted  there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  moral  tone  and  excellent  habits  of  his 
regiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  this  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  our  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  of  sustained 
study,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  recent  regulation,  **  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  director  of  studies  for  half  a  year  afU^r  obtaining  their 
oommissions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appointed  to  the  Engineers  pro- 
ceed to  the  training-school  for  that  arm  at  Chatham  ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  course  of  surveying,  and  are  instructed  less  elaborately 
In  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  militai-y,  and  in  mining,  sapping,  pontoon- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  reach  their  new  field  of  instruction  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Woolwich 
system  is  by  these  gentlemen  condemned  in  terms  as  decided  as  is  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

n.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  the  propriety  of  training  young  men 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  any  statesman  or  soldier  in  this  country.  Appointments 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  time  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  increased,  through  the  weight  of  influence, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pressure  of  the  great 
war  was  at  its  height,  a  third  door  of  entrance  to  military  rank  was  opened, 
and  enfug^cies  and  captaincies,  and  even  lieutenant-colonelcies,  became  the 
prise  of  private  gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  oontingentH 
of  able-bodied  men  under  the  royal  standard.  So  far  as  the  candidates  for 
oommissions  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  same  even-banded 
justice  w&s  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  whetjher 
the  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  He 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  lame,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ;  but  so  long  as 
his  ^tron  had  the  ear  of  the  Government,  or  the  men  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  able  to  pass  master,  his  commission,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  secure. 

The  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  consisted  at  first,  as  it  still  consists,  of 
two  departments— one,  called  the  Junior  Department,  for  cadets — the  other, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  officers  desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  Staff.  But 
it  had.  in  its  original  ccmstitntion,  this  marked  advantige  over  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  since  been  effected,  that  whereas  now  cadets  and  officers 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and  oome  nnder  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  name  profe88oni,  they  were,  in  1804  placed,  the  one  at  Miarfofr, 
the  other  at  Highwickam — each  class  of  student«  having  its  own  teacheiB, 
though  both  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  same 
military  administratloQ. 

Ab  first  constituted,  the  junior  department  afforded  both  an  asylnm  and 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclusively.  Youths  once 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  thuir  friends,  except  for  the  necestsary 
expenses  of  travelling ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 

Eublic  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  great  war  ended  than  Parliament 
tigan  to  sliickcn  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  little  the 
grants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  alto>gether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  educatiun  at 
the  Military  College  fell  off  In  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  de|XkTt* 
ment  exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  individuals.  To  be  sure,  other 
causes  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  institution  baye 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  fortj 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff"  school 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math- 
ematics ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  examination  is  of  the  most 
triWal  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  courier,  that 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  No  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  science ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  given  in 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu- 
1-ation,  Euclid's  Geometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  field- 
fortification,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
any  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe  approaches 
nearer  in  its  con.stitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  exlKteoce 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetshipsin 
the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  firat  founded,  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  became  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  inOintry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prize,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadett«hip  of  Artillery  ;  and  they  select  for  these  appoint- 
ments, not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  fior  either 
arm,  but  the  best  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  The  consequence  is,  that  to  the  infantry— for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers — the  idlers 
of  the  College  are  appointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  sintplv 
because  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  practical  opeitMioD.  of  which 
he  has  no  genius. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fairly  said 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place,  youths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  fur  admis- 
sion after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  after  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  place,  the 
»'^>trance  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst « 
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and  in  the  third  and  last  place — and  this  is  the  most  Important  condition  of 
the  whole — cadets  must  complete  their  course  at  Addiscombe  in  two  years, 
unless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  they  be  allowed  to  prolong  their 
stay  one  half-year  more.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  four,  and 
even  five  years,  gaining  this  remarkable  advantage  from  their  stupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  Uvst  for  choice  between  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, they  compete  with  youths  who  may  have  had  but  two  years'  training. 
And  at  SHndhmst.  the  course  which  nominally  covers  four  yeaiu,  may.  if 
the  youth  have  interest  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  as  far  as  his  appoint- 
nittnt  to  a  oommission  completes  it,  in  four  moutlis. 

The  geneml  educiition  given  at  Addiscombe  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhurst.  It  em- 
braces, indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjects  which  are  set  down  in  the 
cnmculum  of  the 'others — including  lectures  in  geology,  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  falls  short  in  specialties.  Hence,  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Addiscombe,  the  Company's  cadet  intended  for  the 
Engineers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  instruction  in  his  art  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  thei'e  is  no  piactical  school.  Like  his  comrade 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis- 
coml>e  to  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  theoretical 
lessons  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
school  of  Addiscombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Hoyal  Military  College  as  of 
the  Koyal  Military  Academy  :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
6yn;iry  element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  is  strict  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
paymeuts.observed.  The  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  earl  or  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instruments,  and  uni- 
forms. Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which 
^acts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  than  from  either.  The  orphan  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  circum- 
stances is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  life 
pays  in  both  cases  £125,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  oixier  tliat  there 
may  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  payments 
of  the  sons  of  officers  shall  be  made  good. 

Most  important  changeB  in  tlie  system  of  Military  Edacation  in 
England  have  been  introdnced  since  1855,  by  Lord  Panmure  and 
the  Conncil  of  Military  Education,  inaugurated  under  bis  auspices. 

1.  Admission  to  tbe  Tarioua  Military  Scbooia  is  now  gained  by 
open  competilire  examination. 

2.  The  order  and  method  of  studies,  and  all  examinations  for 
promotion,  are  governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  competent 
officers,  and  men  of  service,  called  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

3.  The  amount  and  order  of  studies  in  each  school  are  minutely 
arranged,  and  each  Professor  is  kept  to  the  prescribed  course  by  the 
supervision  of  a  Master  of  Studies. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Staff  School  has  given  completeness 
to  the  system. 
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in.   FBENOH  VIEW  OF  KVaUSH  HIUTART  SCHOOLS. 

M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  in  the  MSvue  des  Detus  Monde*  of  Septem- 
ber 1860,  contributes  two  articles  on  the  military  schools  and  institn- 
tions  of  England,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

THB  HIIJTABY  SPIBIT  AND  PREPARATION  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  what  foundatioD  is  the  assertion  based  that  England  is  only  a  fint-dssi 
naval  power  7  Although  never  numerous,  have  not  the  English  soldiers  sufficed 
for  all  the  great  eventualities  of  history  ?  Has  not  the  weight  of  their  arms  been 
felt  for  centuries  past  in  the  balance  in  which  are  weighed  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  ?  Each  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer,  have  they  not  coO' 
quered?  IwUl  not  awaken  irritatlug  reoollections.  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  a  great  battle  so  painful  to  our  national  self-love ;  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
call the  fact,  that  recently,  England,  with  a  handful  of  men,  has  leooDquered 
India.  Instead  of  denying  history,  it  were  better  to  ask  by  what  L'nks  the 
British  character  is  connected  with  the  group  of  martial  nations.  The  English- 
man is  not  warlike  from  inclination ;  he  does  not  love  war  for  war's  sake,  or 
maintain  an  army  for  the  ruinous  pleasure  of  seeing  bayonets  glitter  and  ban- 
ners flaunt.  He  has  an  army  to  defend  his  territory,  his  commerce,  the  im- 
mense net-work  of  his  external  relations  and  possessions.  Experience  has 
more  than  once  shown  him  the  necessity  of  placing  the  pride  of  riches  under  the 
protection  of  courage.  The  Englishman  has  less  enthusiasm  than  coolness. 
Immovable  when  attacked,  he  feels  that  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  whick 
has  made  England  an  opulent  nation  rests  upon  his  arma  The  military  elemeut, 
therefore,  presents  in  Great  Britain  peculiar  and  interesting  features.  And  then, 
quite  recently,  besides  the  regular  army,  a  new  independent  army  has  arisen. 
Yesterday,  it  existed  but  as  a  project ;  to-day,  it  fills  the  towns  with  the  blast 
of  its  clarions,  passes  review  in  Hyde  Park  and  Holyrood,  and  covers  the  pliuns 
with  the  smoke  of  its  skirmishers.  I  speak  of  the  volunteers,  or  riflemen.  We 
must  investigate  the  origin  of  this  movement,  and  the  influence  it  has  already 
exercised  on  English  habits ;  but  before  busying  ourselves  with  the  aimy  and 
volunteers,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  military  schools  and  arsenals. 

RBFOKIfS  IN  lOLTTART  EDUCATION  AND  PROMOTION  IN  1856. 

The  delay  and  disasters  of  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  people  to  the  manner  in  which  officers  for  the  army 
were  trained,  appointed,  and  promoted.  The  Grovemment  was  aroused  by  the 
emotions  of  the  country,  and  in  1856,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Panmure,  Secretary  of  War,  to  reorganize  the  education  of  the  officers.  That 
commission  visited  the  different  military  schools  of  Great  Britain,  visited  similar 
institutions  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,  and  collected  all  docu- 
ments of  a  nature  to  enlighten  it  researches.  Its  report  is  a  monument  of 
science,  and  art,  and  impartiality.  The  authors  of  that  investigation,  CoL  Tol- 
land, Col.  Mjrthe,  and  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  Oxford  University,  pointed  out  what  re 
form  ought  to  be  made  in  the  English  system  to  raise  the  establishment  of  nul 
itary  education  to  the  level  of  the  inevitable  progress  claimed  by  the  preseni 
age.  They  recommended  a  Council  of  Military  Education,  which,  placed  beyond 
and  above  the  educating  body,  should  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men  des- 
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tmed  for  tlie  army;    From  theee  yarious  infljienoes — ^the  pressure  of  public 
•        opimon,  the  commission  appointed  in  1866  by  the  Government,  and  especially 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  arose  those  happy  changes,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  in  the  military  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

BOTAL  laUTABT  AOADBICT  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Beftyre  18&5,  the  candidates  were  named  hj  the  master-general  of  ordnance; 
and  although  there  was  an  entrance  examination,  the  requisitions  were  very 
elementary,  and  no  youth,  influentially  connected  or  recommended,  was  rejected. 
The  results,  although  the  Institution  furnished  some  good  engineers  and  artillery 
officers  to  the  English  army,  were  not  satis&ctory.  Since  1855,  the  system  of 
appointment  and  instruction  has  been  re-organized.  Appointment  on  nomination 
has  given  place  to  open  competition.  A  ministerial  circular  made  an  appeal  to 
all  candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  academy  without  distinction  of  class,  or 
party.  Public  examinations,  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of  England,  with  inde- 
pendent examinations,  succeeded  the  private  examinations  within  the  college 
walla  The  axe  was  laid  at  the  tree  of  privilege,  and  personal  merit  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  entrance  examinations  take  place  twice  a  year,  at  Chelsea  Hospital — the 
home  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  school  of  orphan  soldiers'  children — in  a 
Wge  hall  hung  with  the  captured  trophies  and  battle  flags  of  different  nations. 
The  programme  embraces  mathematics,  simple  and  practical ;  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  Engli^  literature;  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  the  French  language 
and  literature;  German,  chemistry,  and  physics;  mineralogy  and  geology; 
geometrical  and  landscape  drawing.  To  eadi  subject  a  certain  numerical  value 
is  assigned.  Each  candidate  is  limited  to  five  subjects,  including  mathematics, 
which  he  may  select  out  of  the  programme,  and  on  his  obtaining  an  aggregate 
aa  well  as  relative  number  of  marks  depends  his  success.  The  results  arc 
made  public,  and  the  unsuccessftd  candidates  are  allowed  another  trial  to  fill 
succeeding  vacancies.  Then  examinations  exercise  an  indirect  but  elevating 
influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  country  which  send  forth  the  candidates.  Com- 
petition has  put  a  check  upon  ignorance  and  mediocrity,  no  matter  how  well 
backed  by  social  and  political  influence. 

Another  reform,  not  less  important  than  that  of  competition,  or  the  system 
of  nominations,  was  that  order  of  the  minister  of  war,  lengthening  the  age  for 
the  admission  of  candidates.  That  age  was  fixed  between  16  and  20.  The  in- 
convenience of  submitting  young  men  too  soon  to  military  discipline  has  been 
recognized  with  great  wisdom  by  Gen.  Portlock.*  "  The  character  of  adolescen  ts 
exacts,"  he  says,  "a  more  delicate  cultivation  than  that  which  must  be  expected 
from  officers  imbued  with  the  command  of  a  military  school  In  their  eyes,  no 
matter  how  young  he  is,  the  pupil  is  a  soldier,  and  they  treat  him  almost  as  one. 
Doubtless  they  excel  in  drilling  him  well ;  but  do  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualities  and  experience  for  forming  the  morals  of  youth  ?"  Another  conse- 
quence of  the  early  admissions  was  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  the  system  of  teaching.  Now,  a  distinct  line  is  drawn  between 
the  course  of  studies  which  precede  and  which  follow  admission  to  the  academy. 
The  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a  military  academy  formed  a  sort  of  line  of 
demarcation  in  life  between  a  good  general  education  which  ends,  and  a  profes- 
sional service  which  commences.    The  character,  mind,  manners  of  the  candidate 

•  The  Impcetor  ofStadiet  at  the  Academy,  now  member  of  the  Militnry  Board  of  Education. 
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are  snppooed  to  be  formed  aooording  to  the  usages  of  the  world ;  he  has  reached 
Huit  age  when  a  man  knowB  himselil  and  looks  oat  for  a  career.  • 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  now  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  great  military  schools  of  Europe.  There  are  thuty-fire  prpfte- 
sors,  many  of  them  eminent  in  their  respective  departments.  One  leading  ob- 
ject, both  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-improre- 
ment  and  self-government  Physical  sports  are  practiced  and  encouraged,  and 
the  cadets  frequently  challenge  the  ofi&cers  of  the  garrison  to  a  match  of 
cricket. 

An  examination  takes  place  every  six  months,  in  which  the  progreas  of  each 
cadet  is  ascertained  and  reported.  Those  who  pass  through  the  series  in  good 
standing  are  promoted  to  a  commission ;  the  most  distinguished  to  the  engineer 
corps,  and  the  others  to  the  artillery.  The  appointment  of  these  young  officera 
gives  rise  to  an  interesting  ceremony.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  numer- 
ous staff,  visits  'WooUvich  Academy  twice  a  year.  All  the  cadets  are  present 
in  review  in  front  of  the  monument.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  admirably  they 
go  through  the  manoeuvres.  The  duke  then  enters  a  hall  where  a  viva  voce 
examination  takes  place  on  the  art  of  fortification.  This  over,  the  cadets  form 
in  square,  and  the  duke  then  advances  to  the  table  where  the  prizes  are  laid 
out.  These  prizes  consist  of  a  sword  of  honor,  telescopes,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  books.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  reads  out  the  names 
of  tlie  cadets  of  the  first  class  who  are  to  receive  commissions  in  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  In  conclusion,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  addresses  some  parental 
words  to  the  young  men  who  are  about  to  leave  the  academy  to  enter  the 
army.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  academical  festival,  to  which  the  brilliancy 
of  the  uniforms,  the  rank  and  names  of  the  assistants,  the  happy  emotions  on 
the  faces  of  the  young  men,  impress  a  character  of  charm  and  solemnity. 

UILITABY  OOUJBQB  AT  ASDISOOXBB. 

Addisoombe  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  liverpoc^  but  was 
converted  into  a  school  at  an  expense  of  $40,000^  by  the  East  India  Oompany. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  GoT^nment  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  and  Council  of  MUitaiy  Edooalion  was  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  admission  (which  was  open  bypatroni^  of  members  of 
the  company)  by  competitive  examination,  and  which  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  Afler  passing  a  year  at  Addiseombei  the  cadeto  enter  a^ 
cording  to  merit  (ascertained  by  exammation)  and  either  enter  the  engineen, 
artillery,  or  line  service.  The  India  service  wiU  always  remain  distiiict  and 
sought  aflcr ;  that  life  of  adventures,  encampments  in  the  jungles,  tiger  faontEif 
the  attraction  of  struggles  against  man  and  nature,  the  daading  figures  of  a 
world  shining  in  the  east  through  the  fogs  of  Great  Britaia,  all  this  lespondsio 
one  feature  of  the  English  character,  the  love  of  adventure. 

ROTAL  COLLEGE  OP  SANDHURST. 

Here  are  two  distinct  institutions — the  college,  which  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  infantry  and  cavalry  officers,  and  the  senior  department^  or  staff  school.  The 
scholars  of  the  last  department,  who  have  already  gone  through  the  coropetitife 
examination,  are  commissioned  officers ;  they  have  even  served  a  certain  hud* 
ber  of  yeaPB  in  the  army ;  some  of  them  have  gone  through  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  Indian  campaign.    In  1859,  one  of  these  officers  had  received  eighteen 
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or  nineteen  wounds,  which  had  deprived  him  of  one  of  hi 
prised  at  fin<Ung  among  them  candidates  for  staff  appointments^ 
and  speak  French  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a 

The  English  find  it  an  advantage  to  admit  joung  officers  of  talent  i 
into  the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  To  the  experience  of  their  profession, 
their  picked  soldiers  add  knowledge  already  acquired,  which  a  second  course  of 
education  develops  and  consolidates.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  a  certain  moral  strength  to  return,  after  having  held  a  command,  to  the 
benches  of  a  school,  to  follow  various  studies,  and  to  submit  to  strict  examina- 
tions, which  exclude  all  ideas  of  promotion  and  &vor,  fortune  or  birth. 

In  an  economical  point  of  vijsw,  these  two  institutions,  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
horst,  cover  their  own  expenses  without  any  cost  to  the  State.  This  fact,  which 
was  by  no  means  foreseen,  is  owing  to  two  measures  relatively  of  recent  date — 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  subsidies  formerly  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  rich  men  not  belonging  to  the  army ;  these  latter  pay  a 
high  premium,  and  thus  contribute  towards  ^e  education  of  the  other  cadets, 
who,  being  sons  of  officers,  enjoy  certain  immunities.  In  England,  it  is  thought 
equitable  that  the  services  of  the  fiither  should  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  son ; 
according  to  this  principle,  the  debt  contracted  by  the  country  towards  military 
men  is  paid  to  their  sons  by  civilians. 

Toung  men  who  have  not  passed  through  Sandhurst  may,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  as  officers  into  the  line  or  cavalry,  but  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  an 
examination  and  purchasing  their  commissions.  This  purchasing  of  direct  com- 
missions is  doubtless  detrimental  to  Sandhurst  College.  The  abolition  of  the 
fiystem  has  often  been  mooted.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  approves  of  the  aboli- 
tion, as  does  the  Minister  of  War,  and  wishes  that  no  officer  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  English  array  except  (torn  a  military  college. 

001TKCIL  OF  lOLITART  EDUCATIOK. 

So  far  we  only  behold  the  members  of  a  great  system.  There  is  unity  in  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  head  of  instruc- 
tion. The  influence  of  their  council,  which  consists  of  eminent  men,  is  felt  in 
the  different  schools,  introduces  changes  and  useful  reforms,  directs  the  public 
examinations — ^in  a  word,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  military  studies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  civil  and  religious  element  is  represented  therem  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England  (the  Rev.  Henry  Mosley,  canon.)  The 
other  membeni  are  generals  and  colonels  belonguig  to  different  corps  of  the 
army. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  England  enjoys  a  system  of  military  education  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  this  e^tem  are  a  good  general  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
nineteen  years,  then  a  short  military  instruction,  then,  after  some  years  of 
service,  a  final  course  of  studies  in  the  senior  department  or  staff  college.  It 
must  not)  however,  be  supposed  that  the  present  state  of  things,  though  happily 
modified  by  the  recent  principle  of  competition,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  progress. 
In  the  name  of  liberty,  I  am  too  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her 
poeitioa  in  the  world,  to  pay  a  fldl  complunent  to  her  self-esteem  and  enslumber 
bar  aspirations  for  reform.  She  has  done  much  m  these  latter  times;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  she  is  aware  of  it,  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  her 
olBoers  to  the  level  of  modem  times,  where  enlightenment  pervades  every  dasa 
ofaode^. 


L   THE  AMERICAN   LTCEUH 


Thb  first  qmirter  of  the  present  centnry  was  marked  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  energy  in  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  edacational 
improyement.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding decade,  the  ferment  wrought  so  actively  as  to  generate  a 
nnmerons,  heterogeneous  brood  of  systems,  plans,  and  institutions — 
many  crude  and  rudely  organized  ;  many  that  never  reached  an  or- 
ganization ;  many  that  did  their  work  quickly  and  well ;  few  that 
have  survived  in  any  form  till  the  present  time.  Of  all  these,  whether 
under  the  names  of  school  systems  (Infant,  Free,  Monitorial,  Man- 
ual labor,  Agricultural,  etc.,)  or  of  Mechanics*  Institutions,  Lyceums, 
Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciations, Teachers'  Seminaries,  Teachers'  Associations,  Literary  In- 
stitutes, Societies  of  Education,  School  Agents'  Societies,  Library 
Associations,  Book  Clubs,  Reading  Associations,  Educational  Jour- 
nals, &c.,  &c.,  none  created  so  immediate  and  general  interest,  or 
excited  for  a  time  an  influence  so  great  or  beneficent  as 

THE  AlIBRICAN  LTCBUM. 

Although,  as  a  national  institution,  it  did  not  become  organized 
until  1831,  yet,  as  it  was  the  growth  mainly  of  a  single  mind,  and 
as  the  form  which  it  took  throughout  was  in  most  points  indicated 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  institution  as  given  by  Josiah  Holbrook* 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  Oct., 
1826,  its  existence  should  in  reality  date  from  the  organization  of 
the  first  Town  Lyceum,  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Millbury  Branch,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Lyceum."  The  article 
mentioned!  shows  that  Mr.  Holbrook  had  already  given  mature 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  had  already  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
several  societies  modeled  upon  a  similar  plan.  But  these  had  not 
assumed  the  name  of  *'  Lyceum,"  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 

«  rr  ^  V  molr  of  Jotith  Holbrook,  mo  Bonwrd't  Amerteon  JwunaX  of  Bducoiion,  toL  Ttti^ 
p.  128—256. 
t  Tbis  urtldo  k  ropuMlibed  In  B«rMrd*t  American  JouroAl  of  Education,  VoL  tUi,  po(o230. 
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they  were  located.  The  Millbury  Branch  was  estahlisbed  in  Not. 
1826,  and  the  example  was  promptly  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  in  accordance  with  Mr.  HoV 
brook's  plan,  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  "  Worcester  Connty 
Lyceum.'^  During  the  same  season,  throngh  his  efforts,  actively 
aided  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  the  Lyceum  of  Windham  County,  Ct, 
and  several  subordinate  town  societies  were  organized.  To  the  de- 
velopment of  his  system,  Mr.  Holbrook  now  devoted  all  bis  efforts, 
dclivcriug  courses  of  lectures  in  different  sections  of  the  country ; 
distributing  circulars  and  publishing  articles  in  the  journals,  explain- 
ing the  object  of  the  lyceum ;  making  and  exchanging  oollecttoBs  of 
geological  specimens,  and  establishing  a  manufactory  of  simple  phil- 
osophical apparatus — all  in  immediate  coanecticm  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lyceum  system. 

His  plan  was,  as  given  in  a  circular  of  May,  1828,  to  establtah  on  a 
uniform  plan,  in  every  town  and  village,  a  society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  schools,  supplied  with  books,  particor 
larly  a  juvenile  library,  and  with  a  sufficient  philosophical  apparatus, 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  drc,  and  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings for  exercises  in  the  form  of  lectures,  debates,  conversation,  or  ex- 
periment upon  subjects  of  practical  science  and  useful  knowledge ;  to 
have  all  the  societies  in  a  county  united  by  a  board  of  del^^ates,  which 
should  be  a  board  of  education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a 
general  one  for  the  State — the  general  board  to  consist  of  delegates 
from  the  several  county  boards ;  and  to  have  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  general  board,  a  periodical  journal,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  of  such  a  character  as  to  diffuse  intelligence  and  promote  gen- 
eral activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community.     He  also 
had  in  new  a  connection  of  the  several  State  boards,  acting  under 
legislative  authority,  hoping  thus  to  secure  a  general  system  of  pop- 
ular education  that  should  be  marked  by  uniformity,  symmetry,  en- 
ergy, and  effect. 

In  October,  1828,  some  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the  American 
Lyceum  had  already  been  organized.  On  November  7th,  of  the 
same  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  system,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  chairman,  and 
G.  B.  Emerson,  secretary.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Lyceum  comprehended  the  chief  objects  of  a 
general  association  for  popular  improvement,  and  for  the  aid  and 
advancement  of  common  education  in  primary  and  other  schools. 
Adjourned  meetings  were  held,  over  which  Edward  Everett  and 
Charles  Lowell  presided,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
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of  Messrs.  W.  Russell,  J.  Holbrook,  G-.  B.  Emersoo,  Rev.  Asa  Rand, 
and  Dr.  Robbins,  who  reported  in  full  and  fevorably  upon  the  sub- 
jecty  and  were  continned,  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  estab- 
fishing  a  lycenm  in  Boston.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
"Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The 
**  Boston  Lyceum"  was,  however,  organized  at  a  later  period,  and 
went  into  successful  operation.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1829, . 
branches  had  been  fortned  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  deep  and  generous  interest  had  arisen  upon  the  subject  in  every 
portion  of  the  country,  particularly  at  the  South.  '*  In  two  instances 
it  received  the  patronage  of  States,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  Board 
of  Education  and  a  means  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  schools." 

In  February,  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Representatives' 
H§1],  Boston,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other 
gentlemen,  and  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dennie,  of  Leicester, 
to  consult  **  upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  those  associations  for  promoting  it,  denominated  lycenms."  It 
was  resolved  ^  that  we  regard  the  formation  and  success  of  lyceums 
as  calculated  to  exert  a  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  and  of  literature  and  science  generally,"  and 
"  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  school-teachers  in  the  several  towns 
to  connect  themselves  with  lyceums,  and  form  a  distinct  class  or 
division  for  their  appropriate  pursuits."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  information  respecting  lyceums  and  report  to  the 
next  similar  meeting.  This  was  held  on  February  19,  1830,  Gov. 
Lincoln  presiding.  Rev.  Asa  Rand  at  that  time  reported,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  county  committees  were  appointed  to 
promote  the  formation  of  county  lyceums,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  state  society.  A  central,  or  State  committee  was 
also  chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Everett,  A.  Rand,  J.  Bow- 
doin,  J.  C.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Bigelow,  E.  Bailey;  J.  Walker,  J.  H.  Ash-^ 
mun,  H.  Mann,  and  W.  Levering,  who  issued  circulars  advising  the 
establishment  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums,  the  introduction  of  the 
infant  school  system  into  common  schools,  and  the  surveys  of  towns, 
imd  the  cottstmclion  of  maps.  The  number  of  town  lyceums  in  the 
State,  as  reported,  was  seventy-eight,  with  county  lyceums  in  Wor- 
cester, Essex,  and  Middlesex  counties. 

This  State  Committee  also  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Boston,  in  March,  1880,  and  which  resulted  in  the  for^ 
maiioii  of  the  ^  American  Institute  of  Instruction."*    The  Massa 

*  See  Baroard'e  Amerksan  Journal  of  Education.    Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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chasetto  State  Lyceum  was  oiganized  Febroary  25, 1831,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Eyerett,  president 

In  New  York,  a  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was 
held  at  IJtica  on  Jannarj  13th,  1831,  with  delegates  from  twenty- 
two  counties ;  ^Rct.  Pres.  Davis,  of  Hamilton  College,  presiding. 
After  addresses  by  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Gov.  Tates,  the  convention 
resolved  itself  into  a  State  lyceum,  and  appointed  Mr.  Holbrook 
their  agent  to  visit  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  oiganise 
county  lycenms.  Their  most  important  action,  however,  was  the 
calling  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  meet  in 
New  York  in  the  following  May. 

The  Florida  Education  Society,  arranged  upon  substantially  the 
same  plan  as  a  State  lyceum,  was  organised  at  Tallahasse,  June  23, 
1831.  ^ 

ooKvximoK  or  thk  amxbjoas  ltcbttil 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  call  of  the  New  York 
State  Lyceum,  a  convention  met  in  New  York,  May  4, 1831,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  lyceum,  with  (23)  delegates  presenti  as 
follows : 

IVom  the  Neiff  York  State  Lyceum — ^A.  J.  Yates,  J.  Griscom,  A. 
Eaton,  T.  Clowes. 

From  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine — J.  Neal,  G.  Mellen,  J.  D. 
Kinsman. 

From  the  Mass.  State  Lyceum — J.  Holbrook,  J.  Allen^  K  Emer* 
son,  C.  Dewey. 

From  Tale  College— J),  Olmsted,  Mr.  (F.  A.  P.)  Barnard. 

From  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.—K.  Proudfit,  B.  Blair,  J.  W. 
Proudfit 

From  the  Lansingburgh  Lyceum — ^H.  G.  Spafford. 

From  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.—T.  Eames,  J.  L.  Van 
^  Doren,  A.  Hay  man,  G.  Freeman,  N.  Sargent.  , 

'  From  Dickinson  College  and  the  Citizens  of  Carlisle,  Pa, — HeDry 
Duffield — and  other  friends  of  education. 

The  Convention  thereupon  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Alex.  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  John 
Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  as 
secretaries.  Messrs.  Griscom,  Holbrook,  Yates,  Olmsted,  and  Sa^ 
gent,  as  committee  of  arrangements,  reported  a  constitution,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted  as  given  below.  The 
principal  objects  intended  to  be  secured  were  a  representation  from 
every  section  of  the  Union ;  a  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  ood- 
dition  and  wants  of  schools ;  the  providing  and  execution  of  meia^ 
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urea  for  sapplying  their  wants,  and  the  introdnction  of  a  uniform 
and  improved  system  of  education  thronghoat  the  comitry. 

OONBTlTUTlOir. 

Abt.  I.  The  Society,  shall  be  called  the  American  Ljceum. 

Art.  IL  The  objects  of  the  Ljcemn  shall  be  the  advancement  of  edacation, 
especially  common  schools,  and  the  general  difi\ision  of  knowledge. 

Abt.  m.  The  members  of  the  American  Lycenm  shall  consist  as  (bUows: — * 
Ist.  Of  delegates  firom  State,  territoiji  and  district  Ijceums,  wbicli  are  or  may 
be  formed,  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
members  from  said  State,  territory,  or  district  in  the  national  Congress ;  and 
-where  an  uneven  number  of  conjpfressional  representatives  is  allowed,  the  frac- 
tion shall  be  construed  in  faf  or  of  such  State,  territory,  or  district ;  but  do  State, 
territory,  or  district  shall  be  restricted  to  less  than  three  members.  2d.  Of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Lyceum,  from  those 
States,  territories,  or  districts  where  no  general  lyceum  existi^,  or  where  no 
notice  of  delegations  from  those  lyceums  shall  have  been  received  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  under  the  same  limitation  of  numbers  as  in 
the^  case  of  delegates  from  lyceums.  3d.  Of  persons  invited  by  said  executive 
committee  to  attend  said  annual  meeting  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  tlie  election 
of  officers,  or  any  measure  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Lyceum. 

Art.  IY.  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a  president,  Ave  vice-presidents,  a 
recording  secretary,  as  many  corresponding  secretaries  as  the  Lyceum,  at  any  of 
its  annual  meetings,  shall  deem  necessary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  with  five  other 
persons,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  to  transact  any  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Art.  y.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thursday  in  May. 

Art.  YI.  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  add 
others  to  its  number. 

Art.  YIL  This  constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  vote  of  two- 
tiiirdB  of  the  delegates  present^  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  ofScers  of  the  American  Lycenm  : 

Presidenl — ^Hon.  Stephen  Yan  Bensselaer,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Vice-PresiderUa^Dr,  Alex.  Proudfit^  Prof.  John  Grisoom,  N.  Y. ;  Rob.  Yanr, 
Phiia.;  E.  Everett;  Thos.  S.  Grimke,  S.  C. 

Recording  Secretary — Nathan  Sargent,  N.  Y. 

Oorreaponding  Secretariea-^T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  N.  Y.;  8.  B.  How,  Pres.  of  Dick- 
isson  College,  Pa.;  Prof.  A.  J.  Yates;  J.  Holbrook;  J.  Neal;  0.  A.  Shaw, 
Bichmond,  Ya. ;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. 

AddUwruU  OommUtee^Trot.  D.  Olmsted;  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y.;  W.  Forest, 
N.  Y.;  D.  Russell,  Salem,  N.  Y.;  S.  P.  Staples;  0.  P.  Disosway;  Goold 
Brown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B.  Kinney;  Dr.  S.  H.  Pennington,  Newark^  N.  J. ;  J.  T. 
Halsey,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Treasurer^^.  D.  Steele,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  upon  the  subject  of  natural 
history  and  the  Bible  as  essential  elements  in  early  and  general    y 
education ;  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers ;  the  nature,  operations,  results,  and  prospects  of 
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Ijceoms,  and  the  procuring  of  town  and  connty  maps ;  and  the  fol 
lowing  questions  were  discussed  at  length  : 

"  To  what  extent  can  the  natural  sciences  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
Common  Schools  ?" 

'•  What  are  the  gp-eatest  desiderata  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools  ?" 

The  society  also  adopted  the  ioWo-w'ing  resolutions : 

"  That,  in  the  judgrment  of  this  lyceum,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to 
be  daily  read  in  eadi  common  school,  and  this  exercise  is  hereby  respectfully 
recommended. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  the  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  in  towns^ 
and  the  semi-annual  conventions  of  teachers  in  counties  under  the  direction  and 
aid  of  town  and  county  lyoeums,  are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  quali* 
fications  of  teachers  and  advance  the  interests  of  sehools. 
/  That  this  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  tbe  education 
of  teachers  a  most  important  part  of  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

That  we  regard  the  school-teachers  of  our  country  as  a  body  on  whom  the 
futoire  character  and  stability  of  our  institutions  chiefly  depend ;  that  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults  or  deficiencies,  the  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  lai^ge. 

That  thp  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  lyceuma  in  tbe  several 
States  of  the  Union,  where  they  do  not  already  exist 

That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  ooonty  lyoeums,  which 
are  or  may  be  founded,  to  cooperate  in  procuring  town  and  county  maps»  em- 
bracing geography,  geology,  and  as  much  of  agpriculture  and  statistics  as  may  be 
found  practicable." 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  presenting  a  set  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  and  also  oflTering  that  work  as  a  chan- 
nel of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum. 
It  was  accordingly 

*'  Resolved^  That  the  *  American  Annals  of  Education,'  published  in  Boston, 
and  the  *  Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  in  tbe  city  of  New  York, 
be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum." 

The  following  by-laws  were  adopted  : 

BY-LA  wa 

L  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  si>ecimons,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  society ;  a  place  for  the 
regular  meetings ;  and  give  early  and  public  notice  thereoC 

II.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  departnoent  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed : 

S.  B.  How — On  Colleges  and  their  ConnecUon  uHih  Common  SchocHs. 

J.  Holbrook — On  Books^  Apparatus^  and  Branches  of  Study, 

B.  0.  Peers — On  Legislaiive  Provisions  for  Schools, 

A.  J.  Yates — On  the  Quqlificaiions  of  Teachers, 

T.  Dwight^  Jr. — On  Lyceums, 

0.  A.  Shaw — On  the  Nabu/rdL  Sciences. 

J.  Neal — On  Methods  of  InstmcUon  and  School  Discipline. 

III.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relsiing 
thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  society. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  peraons  fVom  different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  address 
the  Lyceiun,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  prescribe  to 
them. 

y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  fo^ 
ward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs.  * 

VL  Adopts  JeflTerson's  Manual  to  govern  proceedmgt. 
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DiiriDg  the  following  year,  the  Executive  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  John  Griscom,  issued  circulars,  which  were  widely  spread 
through  the  country,  calling  attention  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  lyceum ;  and  the  following  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  in- 
▼ited  to  prepare  addresses  for  the  next  meeting : — Messrs.  Gallaudet, 
"W.  R.  Johnson,  R.  Vaux,  G.  W  Gale,  Holbrook,  Peers,  Griscom, 
Olmsted,  E.  Everett,  Grimke,  Keagy,  Yates,  Dewey,  W.  Irving, 
Frelinghnysen,  and  Miss  0.  E.  Beecher. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
^ent  some  months  of  the  Fall  and  winter  in  visiting  several  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  the  Tennessee  State  Lyceum  was 
orgamzed  at  Nashville,  in  October,  1831,  Rev.  P.  Lindsley  being 
president.  The  Illinois  State  Lyceum  was  also  organized  at  Van- 
dalia  in  December. 

Nor  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  town  lyceums,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  county  societies  had  been  reported  to  the  convention 
as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  meeting. 

Tbs  Second  Annual  MsETiNa  convened  at  New  York,  May  4, 
1832,  with  (55)  delegates  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Illinois;  from  the  Buffalo,  Utica,  and 
Marietta  Lyceums ;  from  Yale  College,  N.  Y.  City  University,  N. 
Y.  Young  Men's  Society,  N.  Y.  Mechanics'  Society,  Newark  Me- 
chanics' Association  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Goodrich  Association  of 
Hartford.  J.  Griscom,  2d  Vice-President,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary.  There  were  also  present  rep- 
resentatives, by  invitation,  from  Spain,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

% 

t  ■ 

Presidefni — J.  Griscom,  LL.D. 

Fi:«-iVe«den<^— A.  Proudfit,  D.  D.;  R.  Vaux,  E.  Everett,  T.  &  Grimke,  P. 
Lindsley,  D.  B. 

Becording  Secretary — ^W.  B.  Kinney. 

lyecuurer — J.  D.  Steele. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  Dwight^Jr.;  J.  L.  Gomstock,  M.  D.;  J.  Hol- 
brook, Rev.  T.  Flint,  Cinciimati ;  Prot  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Prof.  P.  Clevelaiid, 
ICftine;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peera^  Ky.;  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  J>.  C;  Plro£  A.  Eaton, 
H.  D^  N.  Y^  A.  Wood,  D.  D.,  Alabama. 

AddOkmal  OMfWMttea— Prof.  Olmsted,  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y^-  W.  Eorrest,  N. 
T.;  &  H.  PenniDgton,  M.  D.,  Newark ;  S.  P.  Staples,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  been  accepted,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the  provision  of  funds 
needed  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  lyceum.  They  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 
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AST.  yni.  Any  person  may  beoome  a  life  director  upon  paying  Into  tiie 
treasury  the  sum  of  $100 ;  a  life  member  upon  the  like  payment  of  $20 ;  aa 
annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  executive  committee,  upon  the 
yearly  payment  of  $3. 

A  report  was  read  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Correspondiog  Secretary 

upon  Lyceums  in  the  United  States,  and  kindred  societies  in  the 

repablics  of  South  America.     Communications  were  also  received, 

giving  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  of 

New  York,  (ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,)  the 

Newark  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum,  the  Oneida  Institute,  the 

Franklin  Institution  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Goodrich  Association 

of  Hartford — and  verbal   reports  from  delegates  respecting  the 

Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Worcester,  and  other  lyceums  with  which  they 

were  connected. 

Essays  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  gentlemen,  vis. : — ^ProC 
Gbiscom,  on  Scfiool  Diacyalinei*  T.  Fbeunghuysek,  on  the  Importance  of  making 
ihe  ConstUtUion  and  Political  InstitiUions  of  the  Vhited  States  subjects  of  Education 
in  Common  Schools^  Academies^  etc. ;  Frof.  Pizarro,  on  Primary  EdxuMtion  » 
Spain;  Prof.  Dbwbt,  on  ihe  Inirodiiciion  of  ihe  Naiural  Sdenoes  into  Oommum 
Schools;  Dr.  AIVeeks,  on  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  the  English  language; 
Br.  Keagy,  on  Infani  EducaUon ;  W,  B.  Johnson,  on  the  eoUeni  1o  iahieh  (he 
Monitorial  System  is  advisable  and praciieable  in  Common  Schools;  T.  S.  GRoaci) 
on  ihe  appropriate  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Education. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  recommending  a  continuance  of  the  co^ 
respondence  with  the  institutions  of  South  America  and  adjoining 
States ;  urging  the  friends  of  public  intelligence  and  good  order  to 
establish,  promote,  and  countenance  lyceums  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  States;  directing  the  executive  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication  as  soon  as  practicable ; 
recommending  to  patronage  the  ''  Annab  of  Education ;''  returning 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seton,  Public  School  visitor,  for  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools ;  accept- 
ing with  thanks  the  offer  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  senior  editor  of  the 
"  Annals  of  Education,"  for  his  proposition,  in  additioi^  to  the  gen- 
erous publication  of  the  communications  of  the  lyceum,  to  permit 
the  lyceum  to  strike  off  additional  copies  for  their  own  use,  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  press-work  and  paper;  and  finally, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge — 

Resolved^  1.  That  the  information  presented  to  the  lyceum  at  the  present 
meeting  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  lyceums  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  softening  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union  and  energy  in  other  public  ob- 
jects, and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement 
of  common  schools. 

2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  town  and  village  of  our  country  to  form 
a  social  institution  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested 
to  make  this  a  special  object  of  attention  during  the  current  year. 

•  Published. 
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8.  That  natnraUsts  and  men  of  experience  in  sdenoe  a^d  the  arts  be  respect- 
IbUj  requested  to  aid  the  lyceum  in  naming  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and 
in  giving  instruction,  and  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  Tbirb  Aknual  Msstoto  was  opened  at  New  York  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1838,  and  was  oiganized  by  the  appointment  of  W.  A. 
Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  president,  and  G.  P. 
Disosway,  secretary  pro  tern.  Delegates  and  members,  seventy-five 
in  D  amber,  were  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire ;  from  the  Lyceums  of  Boston,  Orange,  Conn., 
Ontario  County,  N.  T.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Buf- 
&I0,  N.  Y.,  and  Alton,  111. ;  from  the  Newark  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion and  Lycenm ;  Washington  College,  Hartford ;  Andover  Con- 
vention of  Teachers ;  New  York  Historical  Society ;  New  York 
Athenseum ;  General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
New  York ;  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association  ;  New  York 
Young  Men's  Society ;  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers ;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford ; 
Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  American  School  Agents'  Society; 
and  others  as  officers  of  the  society,  or  as  invited  members. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Prtaideni,  W.  A.  DnsB,  President  of  Ck>lumbia  College;  Vice^I^esiderUs^  those 
of  the  previous  year  continued  in  office ;  Recording  Secretary^  W.  B.  Kinney  ; 
TreoBurtr^  W.  Forrest,  N.  Y.  ;  Corresponding  Secretaries^  Plx)£  J.  Gri8C0K| 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Pros.  Gushiko,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Ya.,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  hut  year ;  Additional  CommiUee^  Prof.  Olmsted  ;  J.  D. 
Stkelk,  N.  T.  j  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  tT. ;  8.  P.  Staples, 
H.  Y.;  Prof  J.  Durbin,  N.  Y.;  A.  P.  Halsby,  N.  Y.;  James  Donau)Son, 
N.  Y.;  Pro£  MoViokeb,  Columbia  College;  Prof.  J.  Renwick,  N.  Y.;  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  N.  Y.;  Prot  Tbthakb,  New  York  University  j  J.  D.  Rues,  M.  D., 
New  Yoric. 

The  Execntive  Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  reported  that 
during  the  year  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  by  their  resignations ;  that  they  had  issued 
circulars  and  letters  to  various  local  lyceums  and  friends  of  learning, 
inviting  essays  upon  subjects  o&  general  importance ;  and  that  they 
had  commenced  measures  for  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  reported  the  distribu- 
tion of  from  100  to  400  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  and  generally  upon  the  progress  of 
the  lyceum  system  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Southern  Republics. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  delegates  respecting  lyceums  and 
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education  in  New  Hampshire,  Masaachusetts,  C!oimectieQt,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia ;  and  firom  G. 
W.  Light  in  relation  to  the  Boston  Lyceum,  and  the  Boston 
Toung  Men's  Society,  which  last  were  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  lyceum.  • 

The  formation  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  it  was 

Hesoliuedf  Thai  this  Lyceum  reoommeDd  to  sll  the  lyoeums  end  schools  in  ^e 
country  to  procure  cabinets  of  natural  history  for  themaelvea,  and  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  a  national  cabinet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  requested  to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  cabinet,  and 
other  wise  to  aid  the  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  SehooU  was  also  introduced,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  was  referred  to  a  comnuttee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others,  who  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  That  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
/vigor  of.  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  purity  of  the 

heart. 

2.  That  the  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study  is  not  only  important  as 
the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  also  calculated  to  invigorate  the  mind 
for  intellectual  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  feelings  and  restraining  the 
passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  often  excited  by  a  sedentary  life. 

3.  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  life  is  desurs* 
ble  to  every  individual^  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a  resource  in 

/  case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sympathy  between  the  different 
portions  of  society  in  a  republican  government 

4.  That  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to  panents,  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  the  earliest  period 
practicable,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

5.  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institatians  for  education  in 
which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and  to  the  indigent  in  ena- 
bling them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense  greatly  reduced ;  and  that  the 
Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  an  important  and  desirable 
branch  of  a  system  of  national  education  for  our  oountry. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  recommending  to  county  and  town 
lyceums,  the  formation  of  State  lyceums  in  those  States  where  none 
already  existed  ;  requesting  President  Duer  to  draw  up  and  pub- 
lish the  outlines  of  the  constitution^  jurispradence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  text-book  for  teachers  and  for  scholars ;  amending  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee  to  twenty ;  recommending  to  all  lyceums 
and  schools  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  favor 
of  some  benevolent  object ;  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  I^yceum  to 
Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  under  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
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pOAed  for  tbie  collection  of  fands,  and  requesting  him  to  continae  to 
publish  the  proceedings  in  the  "Annals."  Recommending  to  the  at- 
tention and  snpport  of  Ijcenms  and.  schools  the  "Annals  of  Educa- 
tion,"  and  also  the  **  Family  Lyceum,"  published  by  Mr.  Holbrook. 
Recommending  the  labors  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  his  work  on 
ornithology  to  all  Mends  of  useful  knowledge.  Special  Committees 
were  also  appointed,  to  report  a  uniform  plan  for  meteorological  ob- 
aerrations,  to  be  recommended  to  lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan ;  to 
visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  New  York  city  and  report ;  for  for- 
eign correspondence,  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education. 

Essays  and  commtmications  were  read  or  received,  as  follows : — From  G.  P. 
ICaoculloch,  on  the  General  Priruipks  of  InstrucUon;^  Dr.  Comstock,  on  Gtohgy  ; 
E.  James,  M.  D.,  on  the  Chippewa  Language  ;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  respecting  Appa^ 
nxbua  and  Methods  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd ;  W.  0.  Woodbridge,  on  Vocal 
Music  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education  ;*  from  Juan  Rodriquez,  of  Mexico,  on 
the  state  of  Education  in  Mexico ;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  the  study  of  Fhysiology  as  a 
branch  of  General  Education. 

After  the  reading  of  the  last  essay,  the  following  resolutions  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  adopted : 

"  That  the  study  of  Physiology  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  educa- 
tion wherever  it  is  practicable. 

That  a  premium  of  $300  be  offered  for  the  best  teit  book  on  Physiology  for 
the  use  of  schools,  presented  before  March  1,  1834,  to  be  published  under  di- 
rection of  the  Lyceum. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  select  four  persons,  one  from  each  of  the  pro- 
fiassions  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  education,  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  works  presented." 

The  Fourth  Annual  Mebtino  opened  in  New  York,  May  2, 
1834,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary. 
There  were  present  (64)  delegates  and  members  from  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey  State  Lyceums ;  Essex  county  Lyceum,  N.  J.; 
the  Lyceums  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nottingham,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Washington  city,  D.  C. ;  the  Naval  and  Hamilton  Lyceums  of 
Brooklyn  ;  from  Yale  College,  Wesleyan  University,  University  of 
Ge6rgia,  Newark  Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum,  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Albany  Young  Men's  Society,  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  others. 

The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
of  Messrs.  Judge  Clayton,  of  (Georgia,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  W- 
B.  Calhonn,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Messrs.  Flint,  Cleaveland,  and 
Eaton,  as  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  and  of  Messrs.  Dr.  Torrey, 
Dr.  L.  D.  Grale,  Dr.  J.  Van  Rensellaer,  Rev.  D.  L  Carroll,  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  for  Messrs.  Steele,  Stifles,  Darbin,  HcYiok* 
ar,  and  Lawrence,  npon  the  Execative  Committee. 

Reports  on  lycenms  and  schools  were  presented  by  sevend  gen* 
tlemen,  Mr.  Calhonn  making  a  detuled  statement  respecting  the  Ij* 
cenms,  schools,  and  academies  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Weeks,  a  fiill 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lycenm  on  April 
8,  1834 ;  and  Judge  Clayton,  an  account  of  the  state  of  edncatioo^ 
and  of  thirteen  new  lyceums  in  Greorgia. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  oentrel  school  for  teacfaeis  desMbls  In  tb» 

United  States,  and  on  what  plan  should  it  be  founded  7 

2.  la  the  monitorial  STStem  in  any  form  or  degree  appropriate  to  our  common 
schools? 

In  the  discusuon  of  the  latter  question,  S.  W.  Seton,  agent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Common  Schools,  communicated  at 
length  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  monitorial  system. 

Essays  and  communications  were  read  as  follows: — From  Mrs.  Lu  H.  Sigonr- 
nej,  on  raising  the  stomdard  of  Ihnale  Education  ^  Lorenzo  de  ZavalA)  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Mexico  to  Prance,  on  Education  ,•♦  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  on 
the  means  for  promoting  CwiUsuxiion  and  EdueaHon  among  ike  Western  Indiana  f 
Juan  Rodriquez^  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  on  EducaUon  tn  Mexico  f 
Augustus  Yakonbuskj,  a  young  Polish  exile,  on  EdtuxUion  and  Lileraiure  in 
F<£tnd ;  Justo  Yelor,  Rector  of  Havana  College,  on  the  higher  bramcheB  of  Eith 
cation  in  €h^\  Joaquin  Mosquera^  Yioe-President  of  New  Granadai  tipM  iki 
progress  of  Education  in  thai  repubUe^ 

Resolutions  were  passed,  altering  the  plan  authorized  at  the  last 
meeting,  relating  to  a  text-book  upon  Physiology,  and  extending 
the  time  allowed  therefor ;  returning  thanks  to  President  Duer  for 
his  book  upon  constitutional  jurisprudence,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  society ;  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  atten- 
tion and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to  publish  the  proceedings 
in  the  *^  Annals  ;'*  requesting  all  lyceums  to  unite  as  branches  with 
this  society,  and  be  represented  in  its'  annual  meetings ;  and,  in  fail- 
ure thereof,  to  make  report  of  their  condition,  in  order  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society  and  its  associate  societies  may  be  promoted  and 
their  benefits  more  generally  diffused;  requesting  the  Executive 
Committee  to  organize  classes,  or  departments,  for  the  promotion  of 
moral,  political,  and  physical  science ;  that  each  class,  or  depart- 
ment, be  empowered  to  call  to  its  aid  such  scientific  gentlemen  as 
they  may  think  proper ;  and  that  a  similar  department  of  literature 
and  the  arts  be  organized  under  the  same  regulations. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  conduct  a  correspondence  with  per- 
sons whose  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  business 
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of  iMftractioB)  to  coUeei  infonnatioB,  sad  otherwise  to  promote  tlie 
establishment  of  a  central  seminaiy  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers ;  to  eoUect  information  on  the  beet  plan  for  con- 
dncting  and  rendering  interesting  and  attractive  the  proceedings  of 
local  Ijcenms ;  to  produce  an  essay  upon  the  monitorial  ayatem  as 
approptiate  to  oommon  schools ;  to  propoae  some  plan  for  raising 
funds  for  defraying  fteceseary  expenses* 

Ib  aceordanoe  with  the  wpott  of  this  committee,  Messrs.  Carroll, 
Gale,  asd  fieavick  vers  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  pnUk,  and  io  make  arrangemento  for  a  public  meetingi 
in  oorder  that  the  aature,  operations,  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum 
might  be  bveaght  piomineBtly  forward  before  the  public,  and  that 
their  personal  applioatioB  b«  mada  as  extensively  as  posttUe  for 
snbscnptioiis  or  eowtribations  to  the  fhads  of  the  society. 

Tn  Fifth  Amwal  MaanNa  •vos  held  in  New  York,  May  8, 
1835,  President  Duer  in  the  chak,  and  R.  Q.  Rankin,  Secretary  pr^ 
tem.  At  the  eleetfon  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the  sur- 
viving offioon  were  mSleetsd.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  T.  6.  Orimke  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  P.  W.  Radclifie, 
of  !fot>oklyn. 

Fifty  delegates  aad  members  were  present  from  the  following  ly- 
eeums  and  societies : — ^The  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  New  York  city 
Lycewn,  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum,  Heaspstead  Lyceum,  Yale  Oolle^,  Hamilton  Library 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Newark  Young  Men^s  Society ; 
several  invited  aciembers  were  also  present. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  lyceums,  gave  full 
and  complete  infonnatton  respecting  the  operations  and  designs  of 
the  Society,  aad  was  published,  together  with  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign oorrespondeace  of  the  LyoeoaEL  Reports  were  made  by  dele- 
gates present,  or  by  letter,  respecting  various  lyceums  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  J^-sey.  Rev. 
Charles  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  up<m  the  United  States 
Naval  Lyceum,  at  Brooklyn,  which  was  published.  Reports  were 
also  received  from  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
inquire  respecting  ^'  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,"  and  ^'  the 
Monitorial  System.*'  Letters  were  read  from  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  P. 
S.  Duponceau,  J.  Pickering,  President  Fisk,  President  Wayland,  A. 
H.  Everett,  Miss  C.  £.  Beecher,  Charles  Frazer,  and  J.  C.  Neagle. 

Bssays  and  communications  were  received  as  follows, — ^From  Miss  G.  £. 
Beecher,  on  the  Education  of  Female  Teachers;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  on  Books  and 
Apparatus  for  the  Blind;  Ck)nstantine  Oscanean,  on  the  History  and  Condition  of 
Ikbteaiion  in  Armenia;*  E.  Loomis,  Rusbville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ojipue  SpeUxng 
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Book  ;"*  W.  S.  Cooley,  on  (he  hwenUon  0/  t^  CAmMfaee  AlpfuMf  T.  Dwfffat 
Jr.,  on  the  SerecukhSf  in  NigrUia^  mOi  a  Voodbtiiary  ;*  A  Member  of  the  Exec 
utive  Committee,  on  a  newly  discovered  group  of  Islands  in  the  FadfiCy  vnih  a 
Vocabuiary  of  the  Vhiapa  Langtioge;  C.  Frazer,  Charleston,  S.C^  on  (he  Condi' 
Uon  and  Prospects  of  Fainting  in  Vie  United  States^  W.  Doniap,  N.  Y.,  on  fte 
Inftuence  of  the  Arts  of  Design^  and  Ihe  true  modes  of  encouraging  Ihem  ,**  T.  Cole, 
N.  Y.,  on  American  Scenery,^ 

'      JResolution9  were  adopted,  that  the  snbject  of  female  edacatioQ  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  jet  received ;  that  the  establishment 
and  liberal  endowment  of  female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
benefactions  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  commimity,  as 
weU  as  of  legislative  patronage,  and  recommending  the  extended 
circulation  of  Miss  Beecher's  essay  on  the  edncation  of  female  teach* 
ers ;  requesting  the  executive  committee  to  select  such  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  the  Society,  as  they  may  deem  generally  inter- 
esting and  uaeful,  and  to  publish  the  same  under  the  title  of  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Lyceum ;"  returning  thanks  to  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  for  the  donation  of  two  hundred  copies  of  his  review 
of  the  "  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  people  of  that  State,  on  Lyceums ;''  instructing  the 
Executive  Committee  to  promote  the  formation  of  ward  or  district 
lyceums  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  far  as  thor  aid  may  be  de- 
sired ;  affirming  that  lyceums  afford  a  cheap  and  agreeable  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  promoting  the  development 
of  latent  talent,  and  tending  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  useful  arts, 
and  that  the  investment  of  money  for  their  establishment  has  proved 
of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  communities ;  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  reported  in- 
crease of  lyceums  in  Southern  States,  inviting  them  to  codperate 
with  each  other  and  this  Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  authorizing  the  Executive  Comnotittee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum  at  such  time  as  may  seem  most  conven- 
ient to  the  friends  of  lyceums  at  the  South ;  approving  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  *'  American  Institute  of  Instruction,"  i&d  appointing 
a  committee  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  t 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  making  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  New  Granada ;  instructing  the  Executive  Conmiittee 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  concerning  the  general  interests  of 
education  among  the  Armenians ;  requesting  Mr.  D.  Prentice,  of 
TJtica,  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  measures  necessary  to  promote 
uniformity  in  meteorological  observations  in  the  United  States ;  in- 
structing the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers 
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in  this  city,  for  sncb  specified  objects  and  at  sucli  time  as  they  may 
determine,  provided  it  seem  to  them  advisable. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain  how  education  in  New 
Granada  might  be  best  promoted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  solicit  funds 
for  that  object,  and  use  them  under  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  lyceums  in  the  South, 
and  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

On  August  18,  1835,  an  education  convention  met  at  West  Chea- 
ter, Penn.,  in  accordance  with  a  call  make  by  Dr.  Eeagy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Teachers'  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia.  It  continued  in 
session  two  days,  organized  a  State  Lyceum,  electing  Jas.  Roberts, 
of  Montgomery  county.  President,  and  held  discussions  upon  vari- 
ous questions  of  interest.  In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  before  the  Convention,  he  stated  that  there  had  then  been 
formed  fifteen  or  sixteen  State  lyceums,  over  one  hundred  county 
lyceum^  and  about  three  thousand  village  lyceums,  besides  many 
connected  with  academies  and  schools.* 

The  Sixth  Annual  Mbetino  was  opened  in  New  York,  May  6, 
1886,  with  W.  A.  Duer,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Secretary 
pro  tern.  There  were  present  (81)  delegates  and  members  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Lyceum,  the  Lyceums  of  New  York  city,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dorchester,  Mass.;  the  Beriah  Sacred  Lyceum,  N.  Y.;  Phibr 
delphia  Teachers'  Lyceum;  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools ;  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn ; 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Newark  Young  Men's 
Society ;  Young  Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  Al- 
bany ;  Fall  River  Atheneum,  K  L;  New  York  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association ;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  invited  memr 
bers.  The  ofScers  of  the  preceding  year  were  reelected,  the  lists  of 
corresponding  secretaries  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
only  being  in  a  few  instances  altered. 

The  report  of  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  described 

*  Thit  movement  wm  followed  by  the  eiUblishneiit  of  many  rabordinate  lyoeaiM  in  the  Btete^ 
and  by  seelotts  exertioiu,  in  both  lyoeoim  and  Mhoirfi,  for  tlie  wider  diffbtkm  of  IniowledfB,  etpe- 
eially  by  the  oolleotion  aod  eiehanfe  of  tpeciinent  of  the  prodaetioni  of  natuie  and  of  art  Durinf 
thk  time,  Bfr.  Holbruok,  who  had  been  actively  inlereated  in  thete  movemeDtt  in  Pennsylvania,  ioned 
a  pamphlet  giving  the  plan  and  object  of  a  UiuMraal  Xrfcevai,  with  the  namei  of  the  propoeed 
oAoers.  The  penon  designated  ai  pretident  wai  Henry  Brougham ;  while  tlie  Si  viee-pietidenti, 
aod  139  seeretarifli  were  men  of  all  ooontriae  in  the  world,  diitingoiehed  fur  ■denee  or  ph&anthro- 
pj.  The  **  actuary**  of  thia  Lyeeam  wa«  Mr.  Holbrooii  Unaalf.  The  paitieolar  objeet  inlended 
wa*  '*  to  leoure  the  awiitanoe  of  such  men  in  aid  of  tlie  efforta  of  young  ioqoiren  after  knowl. 
edge,  and  of  inexperieooed  laboten  for  tbe  advaooement  of  teienee,  the  elevatkM  of  morabf  and 
the  iedeni|itioa  at  the  human  family. 
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the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  year  as  having  been  more 
various  and  extensive  than  in  any  preceding  twelvemonth,  and  the 
correspondence  as  increasing,  both  in  the  labor  required,  and  in  its 
results,  and  referred  to  the  poverty  of  the  Society  as  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  This  report  was  published,  and  gives  much  informatioii 
respecting  educational  movements  in  conneetion  with  the  lyceum 
system. 

Written  or  verbal  reports,  official  and  otherwise,  were  received 
respecting  lyceums  and  some  other  Idndred  institutions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  IIK- 
nois.  A  report  was  communicated  by  the  United  States  Naval 
Lyceum,  and  published  in  the  *'  ^ansactions." 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  **  MutuaT  Instraction 
in  Common  Schools,"  and  "  School  Funds.*'  Abstracts  of  the  first 
'discussion  were  thought  worthy  of  publication,  and  the  latter  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  their  investigation,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  and  essays  were  given  or  communicated  as  follows : — By  Dr.  &  G. 
Howe,  on  the  Methods  <md  Mea/M  of  Instructing  ^  Blind;  J.  VT.  Gamett,  of  Va^ 
<m  1h€  Jk^flmencB  of  LUermy  ^tatiktUona  rni  the  Inienttorf  the  Virion;  N.  Dodga^ 
of  Philadelphia,  on  EmukUian  in  Schools,  and  proper  motives  to  Study ;  F.  A. 
Packard,  on  (he  Means  of  Procuring  Popular  Chdperation  in  favor  of  Oom- 
ntan  EdueOHon;  H.  Bokam,  Caoibridge,  Mass.,  en  iks  M>ni  and InkUBcksta  Oon^ 
ditianofihe  Gemum  Population  in  the  United  States;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Mission' 
aries  of  Education ;  Harvey  Peet,  on  ffie  Education  of  the  BUnd ;  Mr.  CabaDero^  on 
EducaUoH  in  Nmp  Oromsda. 

BeBolutwM  were  adopted,  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  should 
enable  any  one  to  receive  all  the  regular  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  year ;  and  the  payment  of  three  dollars  should  confer  the 
additional  right  of  membership,  if  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  requesting  of  the  members  information  and  yearly  corres- 
pondence respecting  the  subordinate  lyceums  throughout  the  conn- 
try  ;  recommending  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
blind ;  recommending  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in 
natural  history  into  common  schools ;  recommending  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  for  the  occasional  occupation  of 
the  young  »n  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  for  exchange,  ex- 
ercises in  drawing,  find  correspondence;  directing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  omit  in  the  publication  of  addresses,  ^c,  all  panr 
graphs  that  may  contain  sectarian  or  political  allusions  of  any  kind, 
should  any  such  unfortunately  appear ;  appointing  delegates  to  tha 
Western  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers ;  amending  Art  V.  of 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read,  "  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  preceding  annual  meeting 
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shaU  have  decided ;  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Phila> 
delphia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  adopt- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  measures  for  the  rapid  and  universal  improve- 
ment of  common  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ;  that  the 
l>e8t  plims,  means,  and  methods  of  instruction  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced without  delay,  at  any  expense ;  that  wise  laws  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation are  very  important ;  but  that  popular  cooperation  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws  than  be- 
hind them,  and  that  this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  intelli- 
gent exertions  of  devoted  men ;  that  friends  of  education  should  act 
without  delay  in  visiting  and  improving  common  schools,  addressinj^ 
public  assembliesi  forming  lyceums,  or  by  other  means  excite  and 
direct  a  general  cooperation  in  its  favor ;  that  such  be  requested 
to  communicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  their  proceedings 
and  results,  or  their  contributions  to  the  American  Lyceum ;  and 
that  the  Lyceum,  so  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  will  gratuitously  send 
their  proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  enlarg- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Lyceum,  and  of  interesting  the  public 
mind  in  its  great  object. 

Mr.  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  and  that  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Lyceum  for  the  supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union 
with  cabinets  of  minerals  by  exchange. 

The  SBvnrra  Ahihtal  MnvriNa  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  5, 
1887,  under  t&e  presidency  of  Bev.  G.  W.  Ridgley,  of  Penn.  The 
number  of  delegates  from  lyceums  present  was  about  sixty-five,*be- 
fiides  several  individu^  sMmbers.  The  former  ofiScers  were  re- 
elected, with  few  exceptions.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  T. 
Pwight,  Jr.,  presented  his  report,  which  was  ordered  published. 
Reports  were  also  received  from  the  several  lyceums  represented, 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  from  the  Hartford  Natural  History  Society. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : — "  What 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  a  State  in  appropriating  its  share  of 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  education  ?*'  "  What  mo- 
tives should  be  addressed  in  the  Education  of  Youth  f'^  ''  Ought 
the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  to  be  introduced  into  Conunon 
Schools !"  '*  What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  influence  and 
efforts  of  Females  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Improvement  f" 
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Lectures  were  deUyered  as  follows  : — J.  P.  Espy,  on  M^onioffff;  S.  Wood, 
of  London,  on  the  Intcrrogaiive  Method  of  Instruction;  J.  Orrille  Taylor,  on  Af 
State  of  Education  in  New  York;  Dr.  A.  Comstock,  on  Blocution^  and  the  atre  tf 
Stammering ;  on  the  Education  of  the  J>eafai$id  Dumb, 

A  commaiiication  was  also  received  from  G.  R.  Gliddon,  on  the 
recent  formation  of  an  Egyptian  Society. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  requesting  all  lycenms  to  keep  a  taUe 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  report  the  same  to  J.  P.  Espjt 
of  Philadelphia ;  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  institution  has  ever 
been  established  so  well  calculated  to  allay  party  excitements  and 
nnite  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  recommending  to  the 
friends  of  education  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  throughout  the  world. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  employ  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  'and  diffusing  information  respecting  lyceottis 
and  the  general  subject  of  education,  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
designs  of  the  Society,  and  to  solicit  funds  in  its  behalf. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  bring  before  Congress  a  me- 
morial upon  the  subject  of  meteorology,  asking  an  appropriation 
that  should  secure  simultaneous  observations  throughout  tiie  coun- 
try, and  the  services  of  an  able  meteorologist  in  collecting  the  ob- 
servations and  deducing  general  laws  and  facts  therefrom. 

The  EioBTH  Annual  Mkbtino  was  convened  at  Hartford,  May 
15,  1888,  Rev.  T.  H.*Gallaudett  in  the  chair,  and  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  €bn.  Nat.  Terry,  President^  and  T.  Dwigbt,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  (which  had  been  formed  during  the  session  of  the 
Lyceum)  from  the  lyceum  of  Bncks  county,  Penn.,  and  from 
twenty-one  other  lyoeums,  institutes,  and  kindred  societies.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  read,  and  after- 
wards published. 

Essays  and  oommunic&tions  were  read  as  follows : — ^L.  G.  Pray,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Primoiy  Schools  of  Boston;  Dr.  W.  A.  Aloott,  onROigious  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools;  on  the  Character  and  Objects  of  the  American  Physiologwd 
Society ;  F.  A.  Packard,  on  the  Importance  of  uniting  Moral  and  Rdigums  InArsc- 
tion  with  the  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect ;  J.  A.  Hamersley,  of  Hartfiwd,  ononis' 
temational  Copyright  Law;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye; 
and  on  tworemarkabls  Sicilian  Arithmeticians, 

After  discussion  upon  the  question,  "  Can  the  system  of  Monito- 
rial Instruction  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  Common  Schools  T 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  afterwards  referred  to  the*  next 
session. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  **  Tlie 
Embellishment  and  Improvement  of  Towns.**    Their  report,  by  the 
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ChainxiAD,  W.'A.  Alcott,  was  published  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  August,  1838. 

Hesolutions  were  adopted,  after  general  discussion,  as  follows : 
In  approval  of  the  proposition  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  to  publish  a  selection  of  their  books  as  a  school  library  ;  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  popular  systems  of  education,  as  a  text- 
book of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  regarded'  as  indispens- 
able ;  recommending  the  formation  of  associations  of  school  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  holding  regular  meetings  for  mutual  in- 
struction relative  to  the  government,  education,  and  elevation  of 
their  respective  schools ;  requesting  the  lyceums  and  societies  there 
represented  to  contribute  funds  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to 
pnblish  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  respecting  the  appointment  of  agents,  as.  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lfyceum. 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Freindent—yir.  A.  Duer,  N.  T. 

Vice-Presidents— G.  W.  Ridgley,  Penn.;  B.  Everett;  P.  W.  Raddifl?  N.  T.; 
J.  Griflcom ;  Nat.  Teny,  Ot. ;  T.  Frelinghujrsen,  N.  J. 

Recording  ^ficretary — B.  Gr.  Raokin,  N.  T. 

Trtaavrer — A.  Hakey,  N.  T. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — ^T.  Dwight,  Jr.;  P.  A.  Packard ;  J.  L.  Comstock ; 
J.  P.  Brace,  Hartford;  W.  A.  Clayton,  Geo.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  IIL ;  W.  C. 
Woodbridge;  A.Woods,  Alabama;  J.  M.  Gamett,  Va.;  C.  Goddard,  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Alexander,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith,  Coon. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Mbbtino  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  dd,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839. 

The  subject  of  a  National  Educational  Convention  had  al- 
ready excited  some  attention,  and  had  been  urged  in  various  quar- 
ters. Prof.  Charles  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  University,  pre- 
viously of  Hingham,  Mass.,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  education  in  New  England,  had  taken  occasion 
of  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Philadelphia  upon  educa- 
tion, to  urge  the  gathering  of  such  a  convention.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggrestion,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  papers  of  March  18,  1839  : 

The  Inends  of  elementary  education,  anxious  that  adequate  instruction  should 
be  extended  to  everj  child  in  our  repubiic,  have  proposed  that  a  Convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  November  next,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  questions.  The  plan  proposed  hj  Pro£ 
Brooks  is,  to  invite  the  Governors  or  legislatures  of  the  severed  States  to  invite 
tlie  prominent  friends  of  education  to  oome  as  delegates.  No  power  whatever 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Convention.  It  is  merely  for  friendly  consultation  and 
debflkte.  All  sects  in  religion,  and  all  parties  in  polities  have  equal  rights  and 
opportunities.  Sectarian  politics  and  sectarian  religion  to  be  emphatinlly  and 
wholly  excluded. 
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Among  the  objects  and  topics  conteinplatedare  theft)Uowhig:-*-Togiitlier 
educational  statistics;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  aooompUshed  in  differant 
parts  of  tlie  country ;  to  discuss  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  Kiirope,  espe* 
cially  those  in  Holbwdf  Germany,  PrasBia,  France,  and  England,  and  see  bow 
&r  they  may  be  applied  in  the  United  States ;  to  inquire  into  the  yalae  of  Nor> 
mal  Schools ;  to  ascertain  how  and  where  may  be  procured  the  best  school  ap- 
paratus, tlie  best  reading  books,  the  best  sdiool  libraries,  the  best  nood^  of 
school'bouses,  &c,  Ac. 

The  Convention  might  petition  Congress  to  insert  a  new  item  in  taking  the 
next  census,  viz :— to  see  how  many  children  there  are  in  each  State,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  have  received  no  elementary  instruction. 

These  and  their  kindred  topics  would  elicit  a  mass  of  useful  information 
which  might  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  introdocing  legislation,  leaving  to  each 
State  the  opportunity  of  adopting  or  rejecting  whatever  it  pl< 


The  same  subject  was  now  made  the  principal  topic  of  diAcaBaiaa 
before  the  American  Lyoeum,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brooka,  it 
was  unanimously  determined  to  call  a  National  Conventioiiy  and  a 
committee  of  five  from  different.  States  were  appointed  to  conTene 
the  asseinbly  at  Philadelphia  in  the  last  week  of  the  following  No- 
vember. Mr.  Brooks,  as  member  of  the  committee  and  original 
mover  of  the  call,  drew  up  the  following  circolar  invitation,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Leg^a- 
lature  of  each  State : 

CIB0T7LAB. 

Fellow  Ottizkns  : — At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1S39,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  were  maturely 
considered  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Btvolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  National  Convention  for  one  week  in 
the  "  Hall  of  Independence,"  at  Philadelphia,  heginning  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber next,  at  10  o*dock,  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  topics 
connected  with  elementary  education  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  request  the  Governor,  (and 
if  in  session,  the  Legislature,)  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  invite  the  friends 
of  education  in  thoir  State  to  attend  tho  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  form  this  committee,  do  now,  in 
obedience  to  their  instructions,  res^KWtfuUy  address  you  on  this  paramount  sub- 
ject 

The  American  Lyceum  in  taking*  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  res-  * 

olutions,  expresses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and  • 
moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as 
many  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  children,  who  receive  instruction,  receive  it  at 
the  common  schools.  These  schools,  therefore,  must  be  with  us  the  hope  of 
civilization,  liberty,  and  virtue.  To  elevate  them  so  as.  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  republic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Convention.  Parties  in  politioB 
and  sects  in  religion  will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  in  any  form.  No 
power  will  be  vested  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  a  company  of  phi- 
lanthropists, patriots,  and  Christians  coming  together  in  the  spirit  of  an  expan- 
sive benevolence,  to  consult  for  the  higher  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
whose  deliberations  and  results,  when  published  to  the  country,  will  bring  the 
great  cause  of  education  simultaneously  before  the  several  States  in  a  form  fiff 
enlightened,  definite,  and  snccessfiil  action.  As  subservient  to  this  humane  and 
patriotic  object,  we  would  suggest  a  few  among  the  many  topics  which  will  d^ 
mand  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  viz. : 

How  many  children  are  there  in  each  State  who,  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  State,  should  be  under  instrtiotion  ?  How  many  of  this  number  are  found 
in  the  schools  ?    Wiiat  is  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  each  State  f 
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^What  ifl  the  oii^nizatioii  of  the  school  aystein  ?    What  bronchBg  of  knowledge 
abould  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ?    What  should  be  the  character  of 
our  common  school  books?    How  may  school  apparatus  and  school  libraries  be 
made  most  useful  ?    In  what  bnuiches  should  instruction  be  given  orally,  and  m 
what  degree  ?    What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ?    Are  normal 
schools,  or  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,   desirable  ?    On  what 
pian  should  they  be  established  ?    Is  a  central  normal  school  for  the  Union  de- 
sirable?   Should  it  be  under  the  direction  of  Ck>ngre8S  or  a  society  of  citisens? 
What  connection  should  the  common  schools  have  with  academies,  colleges,  and 
unWersities  ?    What  models  for  school'houses  are  best?    Will  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, estahlished  by  each  8tate,  afford  the  best  supervision,  and  secure  the 
higliest  improvement  of  the  schools?    How  can  itineraut  teachers  and  lecturers 
best  supply  destitute  places?    Is  a  national  system  of  Instruction  desirable? 
How  should  a  school  ftind  be  applied  ?    In  what  part  of  each  State  has  the 
greatest  progress  been  made  in  elementary  education  ?    How  may  school  sta^ 
tistics,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  be  most  easily  collected?    What 
features  of  the  system  now  in  operation  in  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  France^ 
and  Great  Britain  may  be  moet. usefully  adopted  in  this  country? 

Fellow  Citizexs  : — ^The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  topics  will  probalily 
sUdt  a  mass  of  infixnation,  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  easily  over- 
stated We  woukl  therefore  urge  those,  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  to 
come  prepared  for  making  known  the  valuable  facts  the}'  can  gather.  Believing 
that  aU  the  talent  of  a  country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judicious  cul- 
ture, as  to  bring  it  into  profitable  and  harmonious  action;  that  it  is  important 
to  the  public  good  as  well  as  to  private  happiness  tliat  we  should  receive  the 
requisite  supply  of  useftil  information;  and  that  each  faculty  which  the  Creator 
has  implantcKl  in  childhood  should  be  developed  in  its  natural  order,  proper 
time,  and  due  proportion ;  we  invite  you  to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegates 
from  your  State,  prepared  to  promote  the  first  dnty  of  your  republic — the  wtucor 
Hon  of  OUT  ywtiK.  Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intelligenoe  as  its 
defense  and  to  virtue  as  its  life-blood;  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed, 
originating  in  the  most  enlightened  views  of  freedom  and  humanity,  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  means  for  securing  the  greatest  good  to  future  generational 
not  only  among  us,  but  to  our  sister  republics,  the  Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into 
a  focus  all  the  light  whidi  can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  several  States  have  promised  to  be  present;  and 
we  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Congress  (who 
will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about  the  time  of  meeting)  to  join  the  Con- 
vention. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  suocess  of  every  efibrt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youngs  both  in  your  State  and  throughout  the  Union,  we  are 

Tour  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

Thsoix)iui  Fueunohuysbk,  of  New  Jersey. 
Chaslbs  Bboom,  of  MassaobuaettBL 
John  Griscom,  of  Pennsylvania. 
HeNRT  R.  SCBOOLCBAfT,  of  MichigUL. 

New  York,  June,  1839.         Thbodorr  Dwiobt,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

P.  S.  We  respectfully  invite  each  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  give  his  patrons  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  above  circular,  and  to 
add  this  postscript  as  recording  our  sincerest  thanks  for  his  friendly  cooperation. 

NATIONAL  COinrBNTiOH. 

The  Con?eDtion  met  on  Nov.  22,  1889,  at  the  session  room  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  There  were  pres- 
ent fifty-five  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  city  of 
Baltimore^  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, the  Select  Council  and  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  the 
t>irector8  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  Pennsylvania  Ly- 
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ceura,  and  the  Philadelpbia  Lyceum.     Prof.  John  Griscom,  of  New 

York,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  appointed 

Secretary,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  business  and 

nominate  officers. 

Upon  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were 

elected  officers  of  this  Convention  : 

Frmdent — Prof.  John  Griscom. 

Vice-PtesiderUs—W.  C.  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  J.  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  WUlard  Hall,  of  Delaware ;  Samuel  Webb,  of  Philadeipfaia. 
Secretary — Z.  0.  Lee,  of  Baltimore. 
Asaisianl  Secretary — Rev.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia. 

t  The  Hon.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  bott- 
ness,  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  after  some  de- 
bate and  amendments,  in  which  Messrs.  £.  Stanley,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, W.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau,  of  Baltimore,  J. 
R.  Chandler,  J.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Z.  C.  Lee,  C.  Oilman,  of  BaltL 
more,  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  of  Washington,  Dr.  J.  £.  Snodgrass  and 
R.  M.  Laughlin,  of  Baltimore,  W.  Wharton  and  J.  J.  Barclay,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  S.  Collins  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore ;  Dr. 
Bache,  of  Girard  College,  S.  Webb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others 
participated,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

WhereaSf  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  one  which  should  command  the 
energy  and  aseal  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  which  calls  for  the  united 
action  of  the  citixens  of  this  republic,  therefore 

Besolved^  That  the  National  Committee  of  the  fHcnds  of  education,  now  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  desire  that  an  earnest  appeal  be  made  in  their  behalf  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  interesting  cause,  embod^-injr 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  inmiortal  Washington,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  compatriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Besolved^  That  a  memorial  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  prepared,  asking  an  early  appropriation  of  the  Smithsonian'logacy  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  generous  philan- 
thropist whose  name  it  bean. 

Resolved^  That  a  memorial  prepared  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  urging  upon  that  body  the  propriety  of  appropriating  all, 
or  a  part  of  the  proc»eds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. 

Reaoloedy  That  a  memorial  be  presented  in  behalf  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
^stem  of  general  education,  whereby  free  and  common  schools  may  be  made 
accessible  to  all,  and  that  knowledge  be  secured  to  the  people  whicii  is  the  bul- 
wark of  social  and  political  happiness  and  freedom. 

And  whereas,  it  is  most  important  to  rally  the  friends  of  education  througbout 
our  widely  extended  country,  therefore  it  is  further 

BBaolvei^  That  the  (Governors  of  the  several  States  be  requested  by  this  Con' 
vention  to  direct  in  their  messages  the  attention  of  the  Legislatares  to 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  their  respective  States ;  and  also  that  the/ 
officially  promote  immediate  inquiry  how  the  same  can  be  improved. 

Besoloei^  That  the  National  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  is* 
commend  to  the  friends  of  education  m  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
holding  of  State  Conventions,  or  the  formation  of  State  Educational  Sodetiefl^ 
(br  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  by  such  means  as  may  seem  to  then 
most  suitable. 

ReaoloedL,  That  a  general  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  coosist  d 
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delQgntes  ftt>m  State  CoiiTentions,  lyceumo,  public  bodies  connected  with  insti- 
tutions for  education,  or  from  regularly  constituted  public  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  be  held  in  Washington  on,  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next. 

Eesolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention,  together  with  a  special  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  officers,  be  requested  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
▼arioua  sections  of  the  United  States,  at  the  General  National  Convention  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  in  May  next. 

Beaohed,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  several  State  Conventions  to 
•ppoint  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Washington,  and  a 
standing  committee  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Besokfed,  That  the  President  and  Yioe-Presidents  of  this  Convention  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  requisite  number  of  committees  (to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers each)  to  prepare  the  address  and  memorials  contemplated  in  the  preceding 
resolutions. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

To  propose  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  Messrs.  Z.  C.  LeOi  R.  R.  Gurley,  0.  C. 
Burleigh,  M.  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Ballingor. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  Smithsonian  legacy ;  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Chandler,  J.  J.  Barclay,  Q-.  M.  Wharton,  W.  Wharton,  and  G.  M.  Justice. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands;  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  C.  Oilman,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau, 
Rev.  E.  W.  GUbert,  and  G.  Emler,  Jr. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States;  Messrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Profl  E.  C.  Wines,  Prof.  J.  Griscom,  and  W.  S.  Peet 

Special  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  a  general  National  Convention ; 
Messrs.  Judge  Hall,  T.  Earle,  E.  W.  GQbert,  Prof.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Biddle,  Dr.  0. 
H.  Cosbell,  Dr.  G.  H.  Burgin,  C.  Gilpin,  J.  Weirgand,  and  D.  Parrish. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  city  aathorities,  citizens,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  meeting,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Thos  ended,  it  is  believed,  as  &r  as  all  public  action  was  con- 
cerned, the  operations  of  the  "  American  Lycenm*"  Under  the  dis- 
coaragements  and  difficulties  attending  an  imperfect  organization,  want 
of  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation,  want  of  authority,  and  want  of 
funds,  it  bad  done  what  it  could.  The  defects  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  and  which  it  advocated,  the  endeavors  to  remedy 
them,  and  the  attendant  discussions  and  experiments,  tended 
strongly  to  develop  and  introduce  better  systems  and  the  use  of 
better  means.  Out  of  these  early  lyceum  movements  originated 
many  permanent  educational,  library,  and  lecture  associations,  as 
well  as  innumerable  local  improvements  in  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  schools,  public,  and  private. 

The  proceedings  of  «its  several  meetings,  as  well  as  such  of  the 
reports,  essays,  d^c,  as  were  published,  appeared,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  Annals  of  Education.  The  publications  of  the  first 
year  were  also  issued  in  pamphlets  form.  Several  of  the  essays  on  the 
fine  arts  appeared  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
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J08UH  HOLBROOK. 

JoBBPH  HoLBBOOK,  the  originfttor  of  the  American  Lyceom,  and  one  of  the 
eariieet  and  altogether  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  American  mavemeni 
in  popular  education  by  means  of  adentiflc  lectures,  and  dasaee  and  associa- 
tions of  adults  for  mutual  improvement,  was  bom  in  Darby,  Conn^  in  1788,  and 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1810.  Inquired  by  Prof  Sillinan  wiHi  a  lore  of 
Chemistry  uid  Geology,  he  cultivated  these  studies  after  his  gradnatilon,  whila  in 
charge  of  the  paternal  fiirm  in  1819;  andVollowing  the  example  of  FeBenbexgi 
whose  enterprise  at  Hofwyl  had  beoonie  known  in  this  oou«lry»  eammenoed  an 
A^cultural  Seminary  at  Derby  in  connection  with  Bev.  Truman  Coo,  in  18M. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  &vorite  sdencee  to  miscelXaneous 
audiences  in  the  villages  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and  ICasaachasetts; 
and  in  1826  he  published  his  plan  of  "  Assodaticm  of  Adults  for  the  porpoee  of 
Mutual  Education,"  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  help  to  embody  in  an  oi^ 
ganiEation  at  Millbury,  Kas&i  called  the  **  MWbury  Lyceum^  No.  1  hranck  a/  (he 
American  Lyceum,'*  in  1826;  in  the  Worcester  County  Lyeeum  in  1S2T ;  in  tJtm 
Boston  Mechanics'  Lyceum  in  1630;  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyoeom  in 
1831 ;  and  m  the  American  Lyceum  in  1831 ;  beudes  hundreds  of  similar  asao* 
dations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1825  Mr.  Holbfook  began  to  maBu&ctara  cheap  appaimtos  for  ffioitrating 
Geography,  Geometiy,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  greatly  extended  in 
1829,  in  connection  with  Timothy  Claxton,  in  Boston,  and  which  is  still  known 
in  the  schools  of  the  countiy  as  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus. 

In,  1830  he  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  Scientific  TVocfe,  and  in  1832  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  "  FktmHy  I^oeum.^  In  1 837  he  entered  on  the 
enterprise  of  building  up  a  commnnitf  at  Beiea,  Ohio,  oaUad  the  Lyosmi  Vil- 
lage, and  in  1842  became  oratral  agent  of  a  plan  of  fichool  Szehaoges^  having 
its  office  in  the  building  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  This  last  plan  contemplated  the  thread  of  his  method  of  school  instruc- 
tion, as  set  forth  by  S.  W.  Seton,  in  the  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Trustees  in  1846. 

Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  May,  1854^  near  Lynchburg,  Ta.  For  an  extended 
memoir,  with  a  portrait;  See  BamattPs  American  JBduoatorSj  Yd.  IL 


THEODORE  DWIGHT. 

Thbodobx  Dwioht,  Jr.,  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  field  of  popnlar  enli^t- 
enment  by  his  pen,  as  author,  and  editor  and  correspondent  of  educatioDal 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  Lyceum  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1796, 
and  graduated  at  Tale  College,  in  1814. 

Among  Mr.  Dwight's  publications  are  "  -4  2lw  in  iferfy,  1821."  "  The  Scooci- 
master's  Friend  and  the  CommiUee-marCs  Cfuide^  1836."  "DicUonary  of  Boota 
and  Derivaiives,  1837."  "  Tha  Father's  Bo<^  1837."  "  msiory  of  CoimKiic^ 
1841."  "  The  American  Magame^  1846-1862."  "lec^ira  on  Managemmt  of 
Common  Schools^  1836.** 
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PABUMXMAAT  MKAWAKS. 


Thb  Rbods  Lu.ah]>  Inbtitutx  of  Inbtbuotion  had  iU  origin  in  the 
oomprehensiTe  plans  instituted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  1 

(Henry  Barnard)  in  1843,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  posuble,  by  all 
the  agencies  within  his  reach,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and 
practical  remedies,  and  to  awake  ^n  parents,  teachers,  school  com- 
mittees, and  the  public  generally,  an'  inquiring,  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and 
popular  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Among  these  agencies  and 
means  are  enumerated  by  him,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
1845,  the  following : — (1.)  The  Public  Lecture  and  Conference,  not 
only  in  every  county,  but  in  every  town,  and  every  large  neighbor- 
hood in  every  town.  (2.)  The  conversation  of  an  itinerating  agent  in  i 
towns  and  districts  where  a  school-house  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
schools  graded.  (3.)  The  cheap,  or  gratuitous  circulation  of  educa- 
tional tracts,  documents  and  periodicals.  (4.)  The  establishment  of 
a  library  of  books  on  education,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  in 
every  town.  (6.)  The  formation  and  codperation  of  associations  of 
teachers,  school-officers,  and  friends  of  education  in  towns,  counties, 
and  the  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  object.  (6.)  The 
holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  more  prolonged  and  systematic 
discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  the  whole  subject  of  school 
management.  (7.)  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  Normal 
School  On  the  subject  of  educational  associations,  in  the  Report  in 
1845,  above  referred  to,  the  Commissioner  remarks : 

Teftchen  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  bold  oooasioDal  ineetiiifiis,  or  even 
a  dngle  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectores  and  discassions, 
or  what  would  in  most  oases  be  better,  of  holding  familiar  oonversation  together, 
on  topics  oonneoted  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instruction 
now  practiced  or  recommended  in  the  varioos  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more  * 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  «med  at  by  an 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teiiohers'  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  fron^year  to  year,  which 
shall  afford  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best 
metHpds  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob- 
taining the  matured  views  of  the  bwt  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  gral 
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topics  of  edocaUon,  as  brought  out  in  pablio  lectorei,  d'nciiMioin  and  ooiiit< 
tion.  The  attaiDmento  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  acUoo  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  experience  and  otriel- 
ures  of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hinis  will  be  followed  oat 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-aided  and 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character — which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  disouasion  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity  of  extending  their 
lading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expressian, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  eadmation  of  the  profesnoo. 

One  such  institute  was  organized  in  Washington  county  last  winter,  and  hdd 
five  meetings,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teachers  re- 
specting the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties  encountered 
from  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  uniformity  of  books,  the  methods  cf 
classification,  instruction  and  government  pursued,  and  the  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  the  occasional  visits  of  parents  and  committees,  This  institute  pro- 
poses to  hold  a  meeting,  after  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  engaged  ibr  the 
present  season,  to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  scattered 
over  a  town,  county,  or  the  State  even,  together,  as  often  as  their  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  acquuntanoe  with  each  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  effi>rt  in  promoting 
its  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  the  same  instru- 
mentality which  has  proved  so  useful  in  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

The  earliest  association  of  the  kind  was  formed  in  Washington  county  ;  aiid, 
within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  organization,  it  has  held 
twelve  general  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county,  most  of  which  have 
continued  in  session  through  two  days ;  secured  the  services  of  a  local  agent  to 
inspect  the  schools  and  deliver  lectures  in  eveir  district ;  and  by  the  circulation 
of  books,  periodicals  and  documenti  on  this  subject,  has  awakened  a  very  general 
and  lively  interest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  great  and  progressive  improvements 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools. 

The  Kent  County  Association  was  formed  in  February  last,  and  has  held  gen- 
eral meetings  in  most  of  the  large  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  which  have  in 
most  instances  been  numerously  attended  by  parents  and  others  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Smithfiekl  and  Cumberland  Institute  has  held  ten  public  meetings,  and 
includes  among  its  oflicers  and  members  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligent 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  in  January  last ;  and  its 
officers  and  members,  by  attending  and  addressing  public  meetings  in  difTerent 
parts  of  the  State,  have  already  rendered  me  very  important  cooperation,  yd 
done  essential  service  in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  females,  and  es- 
pecially the  mothers  of  a  district  or  toyra.  Let  the  mothers  read,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school ;  and 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  neglect  of  the 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  little 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort ;  and  improvements  in  the 
seats,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  schoolrooms  will  follow.  Hiere 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  k>ve,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfully  and 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  progress  of  society  gen- 
erally. , 

The  following  account  of  the  fonnation  and  proceedings  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  is  drawn  from  the  official 
records  and  printed  documents  of  the  Society. 
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On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Baroard,  a  preUminary  meetiDg  was  held  in  the  City 
Cowicil  Chamber,  on  Friday  evening,  December  23d,  1844,  of  which  N.  Bishop, 
Saperiotendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  chairman.  After  the 
reading  of  a  oommunioation  from  Mr.  Barnard,  and  remarks  by  Messrs.  Kings^ 
bury,  Perry,  and  others,  a  conmiittee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Day,  Perry,  Bishop,  and  Stimpson,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  following  Report,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  Hoose,  January 
21,  1845,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  committee : 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  a  few  weeks  since,  in  tlie  City  Coun- 
o:l  ChambiT,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  a  State  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  public  school  education.  Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Superiutendeut  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  discussion  by 
several  individuals,  it  was  voted,  that  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Perry,  Day  and 
Stimpson  be  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  further  consideration,  and,  if  it 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  That  committee  having 
given  tht;  subject  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  popular  education  in 
other  countries,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  JBiere  it  may 
be  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  people — the  wliole  people — should  be  educated. 
Our  institutions,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  all  imperatively  demand  it 
Soto  shall  it  be  done  7  is  the  only  question  that  admits  of  discussion.  To  this 
question  only  one  rational  answer  can  be  given — chiefly  by  public  schools. 

Whatever  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  Press,  by  the  College  and  High 
Schools  in  advancing  education, — and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  influence  is 
great  and  indispensable ;  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  means 
are  snfiicient  to  educate  a  whi}le  people.  History  does  not  present  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  a  country  or  province  where  education  has  been  universal,  without  some 
instrumentality  analagous  to  Common  Schools. 

Literature  and  science  may  flourish  where  only  tlie  weaUky  few  are  highly 
educated.  It  is  possible  that  thefew^  by  monopolizing  the  emoluments  and  privi- 
leges which  superior  knowledge  confers,  may,  while  the  niany  are  toiling  in  agri- 
culture or  mechanic  arts,  rise  to  higher  attainmentB,  and  cause  science  and  liter- 
ature to  take  deeper  root  and  to  bring  forth  mature  fruits.  Though  such  fruits 
might  bring  blessings  with  them,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires  rather  the 
diffusion  than  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  boast  of  Henry  lY., 
of  France,  that  he  would  ^^  take  care  that  every  peasant  should  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition fls  to  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot''  It  should  be  the  care  of  ovtr  country  that 
everfchUd  should  be  educaiecL 

Our  forefiithers  laid  us  under  deep  obligations,  therefore,  when  they  conse- 
crated the  common  school  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Ought  we  not  deeply 
to  regret  that  within  our  own  State  that  mission  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Kever  should  the  friends 
of  education  rest  till  this  stain  is  wiped  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  State.  Though 
we  hail  with  delight  the  deep  interest  now  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  still  it  is  an  important  question  what  further  can  be  done  to 
give  our  public  school  system  an  impulse  so  vigorous  as  to  send  its  fullest  blessings 
to  the  most  secluded  district. 

Light  must  be  diffused  in  regard  to  the  subject  Parents  must  be  roused  from 
apathy  by  having  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  the  connection  between  crime  and  ignorance  must  be  shown ;  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  knowledge  not  only  leads  to  higher  elevation  of  character 
here  and  better  hopes  of  a  future  life,  but  it  must  be  proved  that  an  intelligent, 
educated  man  will  euro  more  money  than  an  ignorant  one :  the  inoompetenoy  of 
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teachen  mmt  be  exposed,  and  public  BeDtiment  moit  be  made  to  demand  better  \ 
in  short,  we  should  all  be  brought  to  the  fnU  oonvioticm  that  good  public  achoob 
are  a  powerful  safeguard  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  ocmsidera- 
tioDs,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  AjaBociatioo  for 
the  promotion  of  poblio  aehool  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  associated  and  coopera- 
ted efibrts  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  childreA 
and  the  youth  of  the  State  was  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  differ- 
ent grades,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  instead  of  laboring  together 
W  professional  improTement.  Parents  do  not  nndecatand  how  much  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  cooperaUon  to  aid  the  teacher.  Public  spirited  citizens 
p  do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  ignorance,  and  low  Tioioiis  tastes,  and 

habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  ednostioD. 

The  oommunity  generally ^eed  to  understand  better  than  now  the  oeceancy 
conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools — ^good  school-hooses,  intelligent 
and  faithful  committees,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pnpOs,  and  above  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressiye  teachers — ^and  that  all  these 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  and  these  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  aod 
district  meetinga.     To  exite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.    One  man,  no  matter 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  address  as  many 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.    Wherever  school-houses  were  to  be  built — 
and  good  school-houses  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district— wherever  a  gradation  system  was  practicable,  and  this  could  be  eilected 
in  every  mauufacturing  village — wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  districts — wherever 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  this  was  necessary  in  every  town, — pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  meaures  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  every  intelligent  teacher  and  friend  of  education  can  tak^ 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  A8aociation,of  which  the  people  could 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  sectl 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effort— 
the  awakening  of  an  inquiring,  intelligent,  and  active  interest  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  public  schools  and  popular  education — ^there  were  certain  special  measorei, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  already 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  permanent  and  extenaive  improvement  in  toe  or- 
ganization and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  oooima- 
nity.    The  advocacy  of  the  public  press  must  be  enlisted.      Not  only  the  political 
and  religious  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  State  must  recognize  and  diseov 
the  movement,  but  periodicals  and  tracts  ezoluaively  devoted  to  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  interest  must  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed.    Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  ptg«t 
of  educational  reading  matter  attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  by  which  he  could  discern  already  the  germs  of  school  reforms 
scattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thousand  families.     By  the  wayside  and  fire- 
side lectures  and  intinerating  normal  classes  of  William  S.  Baker  in  the  sontbem 
portion  of  the  State,  a  demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  value  of  a  system  of 
school  inspection  conducted  by  practical  teachers  and  educators,  and  pervading 
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erenf^f  town  and  distriet  "By  a  cheap  and  oompreheoaive  ayateni  of  Coan^ 
T«»ichera'  InsUtutea,  gatheriug  in,  not  a  few,  but  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teachers  o(  the  State,  each  scholar  under  the  instruotiun  by  day  of  aooompliahed 
aiid  experienced  profeaaora,  and  with  leoturea  and  exeroiaea  in  the  evening  will  be 
aare  to  attract,  uitereat,  and  inatraot  parents,  scbool  officers,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally— the  value  of  professional  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  science  and 
arty  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  seen  and  felt.  Out  of  these  and  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
I.,  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the. 
State,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popular  Lectures  in  eveiy  town 
Aod  large  village,  by  which  the  work  of  self-education  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  aduits  in  the  homes,  the  fiuitories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  large  comprehen- 
81  ve  work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  all  parties  and  denominations  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
elFurt.  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  was  shown 
in  tlie  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  ho  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
being  discussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Gammell,  Hon.  Wilkina 
Updike,  Col.  Pitman,  Mr.  TourtellotC,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Oal- 
laudet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  to  present  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  24th  ult. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  back  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  Way  land.  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  foilows : 

ConsiUutUm, 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  styled  the  Bhode  Island  JnaiikUe  of  In- 
girucUonf  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State. 

AsTicLi  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de- 
fraying its  incidental  expenses. 

AaTicLB  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  m  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Directors,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  I^xecutive  Committee. 

Articlb  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  such  measures 
as  the  Institute  may  direct  *,  and  fur  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  call  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe- 
riodicals  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  of  their  doings  to  the  Institute  at  ita  annual  meeting. 
•  Article  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  in  a  notice  pubUshed  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papera ;  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint. 

Article  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  its 
provisions  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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At  an  adjonrned  meeting  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Fint  Baptist  Cbvreli,  «■ 

the  2Sth  of  January,  the  following  offioera,  provided  for  in  the  Constitutica,  wm 

elected: 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  President 
WiLKiNB  Updike,  Vice-Preeident,  Washington  Oounify, 
Ariel  Ballou,  Vice-President,  Fnyvidence  County, 
Nathan  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
J.  D.  GiDDiNos,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  C.  Uartshoen,  Treasurer. 

Directors, 
Winiam  Oammell,  Providence.  J.  T.  HarioieaB,  Smithfidd. 

Joseph  T.  Sisson,  North  Providence.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  Gloneescter. 

J.  B.  Tallman,  Cumberland.  Amos  Perry,  Pn«videooe. 

L.  W.  Ballon,  Cumberland.  Caleb  Famnm,  iProvidenoe, 

Samnel  Greene,  Smithfield. 

After  remarks  by  Prof.  Gammell,  Pitnam,  Day,  Famum,  Bishop,  Dwight^ 
Waterman,  and  Barnard,  resolutions  were  passed  inviting  the  cooperation  of  citi- 
lens  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  for  1845  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  First  Annoal  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  sp  by  Ptof. 
Gammell : 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  had  Hi  origin  in  the  pnblie  interat, 
which,  one  year  ago,  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
eause  of  common  school  education.  Its  single  object,  in  the  language  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  **  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State.''  It  was  designed  to  be  an  organization  which  should 
embrace  the  friends  of  common  s(.>hool  instruction  in  every  town,  and  unite  them 
in  some  systematic  measures  for  diffusing  information,  and  in  all  other  appropri- 
ate methods,  for  advancing  a  cause  must  intimately  connected  with  the  bert 
interests  of  the  entire  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  owes  its  origin  in  do  small 
degree  to  the  results  which  had  already  been  accomplished  by  a  similar  asocia- 
tion  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  to  the  untiring  efibrts  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  discharging  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  constitution,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  aimed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truly  liberal  and  noble  ofajeels 
for  which  this  association  was  formed  ;  and  in  all  the  measures  which  they  hafS 
adopted,  they  have  relied  upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner,  and  sought 
to  carry  out  the  views  by  which  be  was  already  directing  bis  official  labors.  In- 
deed, die  measures  which  the  Committee  have  thus  far  adopted,  have  been 
designed  simply  to  cooperate  with  this  officer  in  bis  attempts  to  unite  all  hearts 
and  all  hands  in  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  popular  edacatioD 
in  Rhode  Island. 

I.  Of  these  measures,  the  first  and  most  important  has  been  the  holding  of 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  and  of  the  fHends  of  education  in  the  difierent  districli 
of  the  State.  No  means  have  been  found  more  effective  than  this  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  for  diffiis- 
ing  information  respecting  it.  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  eity,  in 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Woonsooket,  East  Greenwich,  Valley  Falls,  Che- 
pQtohet,  Olnevville,  Soitnate,  Fruit  Hill,  Pawtuxet,  Foster  and  Kingston— in  all, 
in  fifteen  different  towns.  They  have  usually  had  two  sessions ;  and,  in  aooie 
inatanoes,  they  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest  through  two  saoces- 
sive  days.  All  but  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended  by  the  PresldeDt 
of  this  Institute,  and  most  of  them  by  the  State  Commissioner,  and  by  soms  of  ths 
members  of  this  Sxeontive  Committee.  In  these  several  towns,  not  only  have  ths 
meetings  been  well  attended  and  aided  by  the  teachers  and  rettdeot  dtiieos,  bat 
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in  many  cuaes  the  officers  and  memben  of  the  Instttate  have  been  received  with 
a  respect,  aad  entertained  with  a  hospitality  which  the  Committee  take  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  both  on  their  own  personal  accoout,  and  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  cheering  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of 
ednoation. 

At  the  meetings  which  have  thus  been  held,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  elicit  from  teachers  and  citizens  who  might  be  present,  information 
respecting  the  local  schools,  and  also  to  present  views  and  facts  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  elementary  interests  of  education,  and  to  the  modes  of  managing 
oommon  schools.  Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  thus  discussed,  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples,  viz. : 

"'  How  parents  can  cooperate  with  teachers.'' 

**  The  value  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education." 

*'  That  the  whole  community,  and  not  a  part,  should  be  educated." 

^  Methods  of  disciplininff  and  managing  schools." 

**  The  necessity  of  a  gradation  of  schools." 

*'  Methods  of  securing  good  teachers." 

^  Public  schools  the  only  available  method  of  educating  the  entire  commonity." 

**^  Importance  of  educating  the  young  morally  as  well  as  intellectually." 

*^  Methods  of  teaching  n^ing." 

**  Methods  of  teaching  spelling." 

"  Music  as  a  branch  of  education  in  schools." 

"  That  a  State,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  its  resources,  must  know  how  to 
Bse  them." 

*■*  That  a  State  will  increase  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
population." 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  which  form  but  a  small  part  of  those  presented  for 
discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  elicit  the  views  of  experienced  teachers  and  also  of  citizens  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community  might  be  united  in  what  we 
bave  desired  to  render  an  engrossing  subject  of  attention  throughout  the  State. 

II.  Another  means  which  the  Executive  Committee  have  adc^ted  in  the  ao- 
eomplishment  of  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  aemi-monthly  publication,  known  a.n  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  This  journal  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Bar- 
oard,  Esq.,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  T.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  as  business  agent.  Mr.  Barnard 
has  consented  to  assume  this  new  labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
has  already  issued,  including  the  aUraSy  five  numbers,  which  have  been  circulated 
among  the  subscribers  through  the  State.  In  connection  with  these  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a  series  of  **  Educational  Tracts  "  has 
been  commenced.  Five  of  these  *^  Tracts"  have  been  already  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are, — 1.  '^  The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  an  outline  of  the  School  Systems  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Y<Hic."  2.  '*  Education  in  its  relations  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pau- 
perism and  crime."  3.  **■  The  School  System  of  MassachusettB."  4.  "  Plans  for 
School-houses."  5.  "  Hints  to  teachers  on  instruction  in  reading."  The 
end  which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publication,  both  of  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  Tracts,  is- the  diffiision  of  valuable  information  and  the  inculcation  of 
sound  views  concerning  common  schools,  not  only  among  teachers  and  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  their  management,  but  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  these  publications  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fi-i<mds  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that,  if  possible, 
the  views  and  the  fiicts  which  they  contain  may  reach  every  family  that  has  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  and  every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  to  give  or  an  influence  to 
exert  in  relation  to  publks  instruction. 

m.  During  the  aatnmn,  previously  to  the  opening  of  tlfo  district  schools  for 
the  winter,  the  State  Commissioner  adopted  the  measure,  which  in  other  States 
had  been  attended  with  roost  valuable  results,  of  holding  meetings  of  teachers  for 
tbe  pnrpose  of  interchanging  views  reapeoting  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
laaiiagiQg  sohooh.    These  meetings,  which  li^ve  been  known  by  the  name  of 
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**  Teachers'  Institntes/'  were  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Banuu-d,  with 
aid  and  co5peration  of  thie  Committee,  at  Woonsocket,  Scituate,  Kingston   sod 
Newport.     At  the«e  several  places,  the  teachers  came  together  in  considenable 
numbers  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  spent  several  days  rn  discnasing  the 
principles  and  practicing  with  each  other  the  most  approved  methods  of  eornmon 
school  instruction.    Ko  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  conneotion  with  tibe 
interests  of  education,  it  is  believed,  have  excited  so  deep  an  interest  as  these 
gatherings  of  teachers.    Indeed,  from  the  eminently  practical  character  whidi 
was  given  to  them,  they  deserve  to  he  regarded  as  a  species  of  nomud  schools,  in 
which  newly  appointed  teachers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  lar^o 
experience  and  varied  acquirements,  and  in  which  all  were  more  dee(rfy  impresied 
with  the  importance  of  their  vocation,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  soeiaJ  asd  moral 
interests  intrusted  to  their  care.    The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  them 
may  even  now  be  traced  in  the  improved  discipline,  in  the  more  thuroa|^  instnie- 
tion,  and  in  the  pervading  spirit  of  many  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  £xee> 
utive  Committee  have  adopted  one  other,  which  they  deemed  in  some  degree 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the  means  they  had  already 
employed.  In  prosecuting  their  labors,  they  constantly  experienced  the  want  of 
some  person,  practically  acquainted  with  common  school  instruction  and  &vorably 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  might  be  able  to  give  hia  whole  time  to 
the  work  which  this  Committee  are  charged  with  accomplishing.  They  accord* 
ingly  appointed  Mr.  William  S.  Bnker,  of  South  Kingston,  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
this  Institute  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it  bos  been  organised.  Mr.  Baker 
having  had  ample  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  being  in  every  other  way  well 
qufllified  for  the  service  to  which  he  was  appointed,  has  been  for  several  months 
engaged  in  labors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner,  and  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  this  Committee,  which  have  everywhere,  it  is  belicTcd,  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  He  travels  fh>m  town  to  town,  convenes  with  the 
people  at  their  homes  and  by  the  wayside,  visits  the  schools,  holds  meetings  of 
the  parents,  and  in  every  other  practicnble  mode  seeks  to  sustain,  and  still  fiuther 
to  extend,  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have  begun  to  feel  in  the 
schools  which  are  to  educate  their  children. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measores  which  the  Executive  Committee  have 
adopted  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Association.  They  have  been  de- 
vised and  carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  eoDstitnUoD, 
and  have  been  directed  to  the  single  object  of  increasing  the  foeilities,  and  raising 
the  standard  of  common  school  education  in  this  State.  How  far  this  object  has 
been  accomplished,  within  the  year  now  closing,  it  may  be  impossible  very  aecn* 
rately  to  estimate..  I1iey  who  labor  for  the  education  of  the  young,  must  wait 
for  a  fnture  day  to  develop  the  results  of  their  labors.  No  striking  changes — no 
brilliant  consequences  are  to  be  expected.  The  seeds  only  can  be  sown — ^0ie  har- 
vest is  to  be  reaped  and  the  sheaves  to  he  gathered  by  the  hands  of  other  genera- 
tions. The  Executive  Committee,  however,  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
which  this  Institute  is  engaged  in  promoting  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
year  which  has  passed.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  second  the  judicious  legisTatioo 
which  has  been  so  unanimoosly  adopted  by  the  (General  Assembly,  and  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  performing  the  arduous  and  important  work 
with  which  he  is  charged ;  and  they  hope  that,  by  the  information  which  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
caose  of  popular  education,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  prosecuted  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, the  Executive  Committee  b^  leave  to  refer  to  two  others  which  they 
hope  may  be  adopted,  and  to  some  extent  carried  into  execution  during  the  year 
that  is  commencing.  These  are — 1.  The  establjshment  of  popular  lectures  aa 
widely  as  possible  in  the  villages  and  school-districts  of  the  State,  S.  The  found- 
ing of  town  libraries,  to  be  composed  of  books  suited  for  the  instmctioD  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young,  in  the  several  branches  of  nsefbl  knowledge." 

The  Series  of  Educational  Tracts  as  originally  planned,  and  a  list  of  the  Books 

aad  Pamphlets  relating  to  Schools,  Sehool  Systenos,  and  EdnoatioB,  with  th» 

miinber  of  copies  aetaally  eireulated  up  to  1846,  and  the  Topics  ef  fiSr.  BacBatd% 

Ijeotnrea,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bernard's  Beport  for  1846. 
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Th»  wriea,  m  origin«l^  pbnned,  wia  to  embnoe  *  nunber  deroied  to  eaoh  of 

the  following  topics : 

Condition  of  Bduoation  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  oensofe  of  1840, 
wHh  an  ontKne  of  tike  System  of  Common  Sohools  in  New  York  and  Cod- 
neo^ut. 

System  of  Common  Sohools  in  Massachosetta. 

Bdnoation  in  its  relation  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pauperism  and  crime. 

School  Arohiteetore,  or  plans  and  directions  for  the  location,  constmction  and 
internal  arrangements  of  sehooi-hooses. 

Oatline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  cities  and  popnlous  villages  with  aif 
aeeoont  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Providence,  Portland,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  &c. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  manufacturing  communities. 

Hints  respecting  the  organtsition  and  arrangement  of  public  sohools  in  agricnl- 
twai  and  sparsely  popula^  districts. 

Hints  respecting  the  examination  of  teaoheQi  and  the  visitation  of  sohools. 

Library  of  Education,  or  a  catalogue  of  books  and  periodicals,  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  wim  an  index  to  the  principal  topics  treated  of 
in  such  volumes  as  are  roost  accesBihle  to  teachers. 

Hinti  and  methods  for  teaching  the  Alphabet. 

Spelling. 
Pronunciation. 
Reading. 
Composition. 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
Arithmotio. 
Drawing. 
Vocal  Musio. 

The  use  of  globes  and  other  means  of  visible  illnstratioB. 

Lesson  on  objecti,  form,  &c.,  for  Primary  Schools. 

Topics  and  methods  for  oral  instruction. 

Plan  of  School  Register,  Class  Books,  and  explanations  for  their  nse. 

aito  and  bbokbosra  «en»ei,  wHh  ffk^  r«f«»no.  to  teMhiiig  louU 
cmidran. 

Duties  of  teacher  and  pufMl  in  respect  to  the  school-house. 

Duties  of  parents  to  the  school,  with  plan  6f  an  association  of  the  females  of  a 
district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  public  sohools. 

Modes  in  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  become  qualiSed  to  teach 
schools. 

Teachers'  Assooiations^-with  plans  of  organiiation  and  topics  for  discnssiona. 

Teachers'  Institutes — ^their  history,  and  hints  for  their  organization  and  man- 
agement 

Normal  Schools— their  history  in  Europe,  with  an  account  of  the  Normal 
Schools  in  Maasaohusetts  and  New  York. 

Hints  respecting  physical  education  in  publks  schools. 

Hints  as  to  instruction  in  manners  and  morals,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils  during  recess  and  tntermisrions. 

Sehfjol  Libraries — their  history,  with  a  catalogue  of  suitable  volumes,  and  an 
faidex  to  the  most  important  subjects  treated  of  in  them. 

Lyceums,  Lectures,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education,  with  plana  of  or* 
gaoisationy  &^. 
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BOOKS,  FANPHLCra,  AMD  SOCCniKHra, 

JMatnir  I*  BtMMtt,  ScJUtl  Sr'ltmt,  amA  B^Hlin.  (vnBiJl*,  cimU^B  lii  Sl^  fi 

Jfncmlm  IS,  1843,  u  Jmia,,.  1844. 
1,000  copie*  of  BarDBTd'i  Report  on  Sohool  Arohilectore. 
3W    "  "  "      on  the  EdoMtionaDd  EmployineBtof  Child 

in  Faetories,  &o. 
™  "  "      on  ihe  SchoplB  and  School  Syrtem  oT  Com 

J50     "  "         HinU  and  Methodi  (or  Ihe  n»e  of  Ttrsoben. 

3,000    "  EduDBtional  Tracti,  No.  1,  pp.   16.    Bdootitin  in  the  Ui 

SmtiH  Bocording  to  the  eenHu  of  1840,  with  u  OatUie  <f 
School  SyMcma  of  CaDnecticgt  and  MMHchuKtt*. 
•  3,000  EdncationfU  TracU,  No.  2.     UiHory  and  Conditiou  of  tie  Sd 

Syaiem  of  Muedchiuetts. 
3,000    "  BducatUnaJ  Tracti,  No.  3.     BdaraLion  in  its  relation  to  Hei 

Inisniiy,  Idbor,  Paup«riwii,Biid  Crime. 
8,000    "  GdoGRlional  TracU,  No.  4.    Pam  for  Ihe  LocstiuD,  Coutntel 

and  iDlemal  Arraof^Fineiit  of  School-havae*. 
9,000    "  or  3,M0  oopiex  eioh  of  three  pamphlrta  relating  to  Sohoob  i 

Bdocatiun,  attached  to  the  Farmer's  and  Rhode  Iilaod  Ali 
nan  fur  1845. 
400     "  Manu'a  Report  on  Education  in  Boropa. 

100     »  "       Lecture  on  F^ocotion, 

IW     "  "       Oration  on  Eduoaiioo  in  Ibo  United  Stalca. 

'JW     "  "       Lelte™  on  Religion*  Inalrnclion  in  Comn>on  SchotJa. 

35     "  "       Annual  ReporM  ae  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educal 

in  MueaehuKIIa. 
35     "  "       Abstract  of  the  School  Retnma,  with  a  Hbtorj  of 

Common  School  System  of  Maaaachuaetla. 
200    "  Uaaaachnaetla  Common  SchooUoumal.  Vdunie  6,  Ibr  ISM. 

„™    "  "  "  "  "   VolQm«l,a,3,4, 5,d 

SOO  New  York  Distriol  School  Journal,  Volume  6,  for  1844-5. 

8S     "  Common  School  Jonroal  of  Penniylvania,  Volume  1,  l8^4. 

60     "  Connecticut  Common  Sohool  Joamal,  Volnmea  1,3,  3,  4  4, 

900     "  School  and  School -master. 

100    "  Annual  Report  of  SuperJntandeDl  of  Cotnmco  Schoob  in  N 

York,  for  1844. 


Randall's  (Henry  8.)  Rtport  on  District  Sohool  Libraries 
Randall')  (Samael  S.)  Digest  of  Laws  and  Deoiaioaa  rclalii^ 

the  Common  School  System  of  New  York. 
Leotare,  \xj  O.  B.  Bmerson,  on  Moral  EducatioD. 

"  "  "        on  the  Adrnn.  of  Common  Schoe 

Prof.  Stowa's  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Enrcye. 

"         "       Teachen'  Seminaries. 

"         "        Lecture  on  the  Religion!  Element  in  Bdocation. 
Northend'i  Leotnre  on  Obataclea  to  Improvecnenl  in  Commi 

Schools. 
Thayer's  Ijeclore  on  Coartesy  or  Good  Bcharior  In  Sohook. 
Dr.  Aloott'a  Confessionn  of  a  School -master. 

"  Slate  and  Blackboard  Eieroisea.        -Jt^^ 

Bantont'B  Remarks  on  Common  Schools  and  Edr  '"^^fc. 
Burton's  Diatriol  School  n  it  was. 
Smilh't  History  otEduoitJon. 
Annals  of  Eduoation. 

Min  Sodgwiok'i  Selr-Training  for  Young  1 
Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Cnlture. 
W"^'|  rtnir""'  of  Sessional  School,  Edinbt, 
Hint  "-ess  on  Contmon  Sobook 

Wir  70»eni  mySrfMolt 

Du^  V  Manual. 


TOPICS  XnSOUSBBD. 

[TIm  fonowing  topics,  prinoipally  on  the  internal  arrangement  and  management 
of  a  common  school  were  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  his  pnblio  addresses, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  their  present  order,  to  direct  in  some  measure  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  of  teachers  and  others  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.  It  is  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  public  geOeraliy  should  understand  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  school 
arrangement,  instniotion,  and  government,  that  they  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  his  arduous  work  in  the  school-room.  The  other  topioa 
thoroughly  understood  will  fSacilitate  the  improvement  of  our  school  system.] 

1.  The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school* 
loom. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school* 
cfficers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  reli^ons  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benerolence,  and  other 
Tirtaes  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  injuiy 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Mod&5  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

20.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
impaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Pnzes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholan. 

28.  Mode's  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communicatioif  between  scholan 
in  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individaal. 

c    Simultaneous. 
if.    Mixed. 
e.     Interrogative. 
/.     Ezplanative. 

t.    Elliptical. 
.    Synthetical. 
Ik.  Analytical. 

-^ving  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
'ren  of  all  a^  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all 
and  a  motive  for- doing  it. 


flsm  Tssni  Tr:nf^r:»e«>  ii'  oofsi  Tiinmrr  mil  jitEiIemuii  iirTvstrciiiesic 


#1.     V^rn^*  if  T?!"? 
IT      Tif^  'r.rTEKinn  if' 

4K      ^"^a#w«   'y^.«^.»'<*.r,r^.  aa^  exe^T^ft.QS  ^' 

^.    FriA^f'.^f  OB  vindb  HLO'buiilts  is  ^ 

91'     in^  nw  <9f 'pfifft0a 

Si3,    The  prirate  uod'ttm  of  a  teacher. 

$3,    Th*  rUiim}?  of  «a«h  oihtr**  sehooU.  . 

51,  TliN?  p^jifiliitr  d  iffica;  i^  and  eo^cyorasoBeBts  of  fad  teacher,  is  respeo 
•o  »clwol-bo«ivj,  attefyj;tnee,  wjypir  of  books,  apparatBs,  paieorai  ioterest  aaa 
fO^ilMTatiofif  »opport  Jit  eommittccs.  &c.,  &c-  ■• 

d».  The  practicabiliMr  of  orgafiiziDg  an  aoociatkiB  of  the  mothers  av 
ftma)«4  fn^fnenWy  fit  %  6Utriet  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  ibeir  doing  t^ 
wUhijat  Muy  nwtfAal  organization.  --«i*. 

W,  Plan  for  the  oganization,  coorw  of  instnictiaB,  and  manage««*  po*" 
•11/  of  a  Teach^-m  InAtftote.  ^       ..  — ,-. 

6%  AdYtinttk^en  of  an  Asuociatton  or  ConfereMeof  the  Teadie»«a  m^w- 
of  Htate.  and  the  JiCHt  plan  of  organizing  and  coodBctiDr  the 

Ml.    Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  §x  the 
Cotnmon  or  Public  Schools. 


TBI  laoDK  ISLAND  i.xsiTruTE  OF  otmvmtos.  ^"Jl 

"nie  Sooond  Addiu)  Report  of  Ihe  Eiecntire  CocnmltiM,  drawn  np  by  Mr. 

AmiM  Perry,  PriDoi pal  (iFs  Public  GnuniDar  9afaao1,  ProTideiiM,  vaa  lubniitled  M 
dke  AODnd  MeeLing  in  Prorideaoe,  on  tbe  Tlh  of  Jauiury,  184T.  The  TollowlDg 
eztracta  will  abow  tha  diieuttun  in  wbiob  the  loMitate  dirMted  ik  bbofi : 

B7  the  nntiring  eiibrti  of  Ihe  president  and  the  MDeroaily  of  nuDieroua  pnblio 
mpiriU^  oiliaaiia  a  apeoial  fund  hu  been  lulled,  and  used  under  thu  direoLicm  of  a 
■peoul  CoDiiDitlae,  aiifwuitcd  by  Ihe  Bieontive  OwninUIee,  paactpally  for  thre* 
tlb%vjU  : — 1.  Tu  eironlMe  Edaealional  Tracu  and  PertodioaL  ;  S.  To  employ  an 
aguDt)  3.  To  auatain  Teacbers' loBlitutt*. 

In  all  thelT  eliurta,the  great  aim  of  the  Bieootlre  Committae  fasa  be«a  tocoiipe- 
rsto  with  the  CoouniwioDer  of  Publio  School*,  and  aid  him  la  aooompli^ing  tbe 
lekdiDg  porpoae  of  bia  agency.  At  hia  •uggeation,  aud  Anna  a  (liU  koowIedgD  of 
tho  nt-eda  of  the  State,  three  aerica  cj  pubJicatioDa  were  oommenoed,  and  hare 
been  oompleted  wiihio  the  laat  year.  The  aubaeriptioD  price  waa  pM  lower  than 
tbe  fical  coat,  to  indnue  a  Urge  oiroolalioa,  and  tbei«by  inereaae  the  naefiilneaa  uf 
tbe  publtcationt.  Tbe  Cummiaianer  diaoharged,  without  compeDaUioa,  the  dutiea 
of  editor  and  eoudnctor,  A  part  of  the  detiuiency  f^  rvoaipta  baa  been  aopplwd 
front  the  apesiil  fiud,  and  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  part,  by  the  Com- 
miaaioaer  frwD  hia  own  reauaroe*. 

Tbe  Joornal  and  Kilra  Janruil,  oompriiing  470  page*,  funn  a  book  of  refer- 
ence of  great  value  and  iutereat.  Tbe  Edacational  IVaeta,  Dine  in  number,  and 
oompriiing  141  pagea,  weru  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  want*  of  the  coin- 
inunitj,  though  soitM  of  them  are  wortliy  of  laating  preaervatiun,  both  on  acouunt 
'    '    ir  aubjoola  and  the  olear  and  foraible  mannur  in  which  ihoy  are  illualri     ' 


Tbe  6nt  Gra  TraeU  were  printed  previooa  to  [he  firat  annual  n>eeiins  of  the  Initi- 
tate.  Tht  wdnact  of  No.  6  ia,— "  Alrja  to  Eonliah  CumpoaiUan."  No.  T,"  Oral 
InatnHMiun  in  Bngli^  Grammar."    No.  8,  "  The  eooperalion  <rf  psrenta  aolioilad 


hy  tbe  teaoher  of  their  ahiUreD."    No.  S,  "  Tbe  oodperation  of  duldren  aolioited 
by  their  leaober.  , 

Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  haa  aotcd  aa  agent  nf  tbs  iMtitnle  for 
eight  muDtba  within  two  yean.  He  haa  piiBod  hia  time  in  lecturing,  viailing 
■<^toola,  and  in  other  waya  hboring  to  proiDola  the  geoeral  object  of  the  Inatitnte. 
Ur.  Bakor  hea  lectured  in  twenty-nine  out  of  tbe  thirty-one  towna,  and  Viaited  • 
large  majority  of  the  diatrioti  in  thi^m.  Ho  haa  every  where  been  received  with 
kindnea.  and  liatrned  to  with  attention,  and  it  ia  believed  that  hia  effiirta,  under 
the  joint  direotinn  of  Ihe  CommiaaioDer  ahd  c^  the  apedal  Committee,  have  been 
Inatrumental  in  swahening  much  inlernt  and  giving  it  a  praoticul  direction. 

Arrangementa  were  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  ooDneotion  with  Ur. 
Barnard  fur  holding  a  Tenchen'  iDnlilnte  in  tbia  city,  during  the  aeoond  week  oT 
Ifo'ember. — Teooherm  from  all  porta  of  Ihe  State  were  invited  to  be  preaent  and 
participate  in  tbe  privik-ge  of  the  oceaaion  without  ineurring  for  ihemielvea  tha 
eipenae  of  board.  Upwarda  of  two  hnndred  roponded  to  the  call,  and  indioated 
by  their  rognlar  attendance  and  cbeerfal  attention  that  they  both  enjoyed  the  ei- 
erciaea  and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetinga  of  tbia  kind  are  indiapenaable  to  the  inocefBful  operation  of  a  good 
•yatem  of  Pabllo  8cfao(4(.  Tfaey  aflkird  leachen  end  inch  na  propoao  to  teHoh,  an 
linted  with  the  beat  moi^ee  of  imtruption  anil  diari- 
I  the  ai'hools  to  a  standard  <if  nnlform  excellence. 
ite  in  the  Union  to  aanction  Tenchera'  Inalilutea  by 
oa  not  been  the  firat  to  sppmpnate  the  meana  to  ae- 
iminiooer  ia  anthoriiad  to  eatabliah  them  but  not  to 
rat  treaanry  to  meet  their  cnrronl  eipenaea. 
lith  Teacben'  Inatitntea,  Ihe  CommiMioner  ia  aa- 
lugblj  organized  Normal  School. 
ike  of  the  eharauter  of  a  permanent  Teacheta'  Inati- 
,  and  combine  tbe  pririlegee  of  both.  It  need  not 
other  directioai,  bnl  •rill  rather  ilimnlate  to  greater 
attention  from  M  and  tried  maana,  bat  rather  add 
tiaraeter  to  thoae  already  eiiating.  Nothing  can  be 
gained.  Tbe  plan  ia  prMticable.  It  haa  been  triel 
It  nikder  llie  foroi  of  Teaohera'  Inatitats. 
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38.    Methods  of  leachiBg  tke  several  etodies  nsaallj  iBUodwed  Into  pnbito 
■diode— «ucli  a»— 

a.  The  use,  aod  natare,  and  foimalioD  of  nnmben. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic 
c    Written  Arithmetic. 
d*    Spelling. 

e.    Reading. 

/.    Grammar— including  conyersation,  oomposition,  analyiis  of  ^ 

fences,  parsing,  &c. 
g.    Greography— inclading  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps, 

globes,  Ace* 
i.    Drawing— with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of 

children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship, 
i.    Penmanship. 
j.    Vocal  music. 
k.    Physiology— so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and 

in  the  school-room  is  concenied. 
83.    The-  aj^aratus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessary  for 
schools  of  difierent  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observatioUi  attention,  memoiy, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  culiivadn^ 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Mode:»  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  riew  to 
form  riehi  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectoie& 
generally.' 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  nunerals,  dec. 
43.    Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  Ace,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  'How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49 .  Prin  ciples  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  shoold 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 

52.  The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  support  by  committees,  &c.,  Ace. 

55.  The  practicability  of  oiganizing  an  association  of  the  mothen  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization.' 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gene^ 
ally  of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advantages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Towm 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Teeelien  te 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 
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The  Seoond  Annua)  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  dmwn  up  by  Mr. 
Amoa  Perry,  Principal  of  a  Public  Grammar  School,  ProYidenee,  was  aubmitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Providence,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1847.  The  following 
eztraets  will  show  the  direction  in  which  the  Inetitute  directed  Ha  labofa : 

By  the  untiring  eflK>rta  of  the  president  and  the  generocnty  of  numerous  public 
•pirited  dtiiene  a  apeoial  fund  haa  been  i%iaed,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  a 
•peeial  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Oommittee,  poMsipaUy  for  three 
ol!JeotB : — 1.  To  circulate  Edneational  Trada  and  Periodicais ;  2.  To  employ  an 
agtsnt ;  3.  To  sustain  Teachers'  Institutes. 

In  all  their  eflbrts,  the  great  aim  of  the  Kzecutive  Committee  haa  been  tocoope- 
imte  with  the  Comroisaioner  of  Poblio  Schools,  and  aid  him  m  aooonpUshing  the 
leading  purpose  of  his  agency.  At  hie  auggeetion,  and  Ufom  a  fuU  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  State,  three  aeries  of  publicationa  were  commenced,  and  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  year.  The  snbseription  price  was  pat  lower  than 
the  first  cost,  to  induce  a  laige  circulation,  and  thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  publicationa.  The  Commissioner  discharged,  without  compenaatioa,  the  duties 
of  editor  and  conductor.  A  part  of  the  defioienoy  of  receipts  has  been  supplied 
from  the  special  fiind,  and  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  part,  by  the  Com- 
missioner from  his  own  resources. 

The  Journal  and  Sxtra  Journal,  comprising  470  pages,  form  a  book  of  refer- 
ence of  great  value  and  interest.  The  Educational  Tracts,  nine  in  number,  and 
oompriaing  141  pages,  were  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, though  some  of  them  are  wortliy  of  lasting  preservation,  both  on  account 
of  their  subjects  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated. 
The  first  five  Tracts  were  printed  previous  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  aal^t  of  No.  6  is,—''  Aids  to  English  Composition."  No.  7,  **  Oral 
Instruction  in  English  Grammar."  No.  8,  '*  The  cooperation  of  parents  solicited 
by  the  teacher  of  their  children."  No.  9,  **  The  cooperation  of  children  solicited 
by  their  teacher.  4 

Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  haa  acted  as  agent  of  the  Institute  for 
eight  months  within  two  yean.  He  has  passed  his  time  in  lecturing,  visiting 
s(mools,  and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Baker  has  lectured  in  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty-one  towns,  and  visited  a 
large  majority  of  the  districts  in  them.  He  has  every  where  been  received  with 
kindness,  and  listened  to  with  attenHon,  and  it  ia  believed  that  his  efforts,  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Commissioner  ahd  of  the  special  Committee,  have  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  much  interest  and  giving  it  a  practical  direction. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Elxecutive  Committee  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barnard  for  holding  a  Teacbera'  Institute  in  this  city,  during  the  second  week  oT 
November. — ^Teacben  from  all  parti  of  the  State  were  invited  to  be  present  ana 
participate  in  the  privilege  of  the  occasion  without  incurring  for  themselves  the 
expense  of  board.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  responded  to  the  call,  and  indicated 
by  their  rei^lar  attendance  and  cheerful  attention  that  they  both  enjoyed  the  ex- 
ercises and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  good 
system  of  Public  Schoob.  They  afibrd  teachera  and  such  as  propose  to  teach,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, and  tend  to  elevate  all  the  schools  to  a  standard  of  uniform  excellence. 
Rhodt^  Island  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  sanction  Teachers'  Institutes  by 
legal  enactment,  though  she  has  not  been  the  first  to  appropriate  the  means  to  se- 
cure their  benenta.  The  Commissioner  is  autbor'ned  to  establish  them  but  not  to 
draw  any  thing  from  the  general  treasury  to  meet  their  cnrroot  expenses. 

In  immediate  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Commissioner  is  an- 
thorixed  to  establish  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School. 

This  institution  should  partake  of  the  character  of  a  permanent  Teachen'  Insti- 
tute and  of  a  Normal  School,  and  combine  the  privileges  of  both.  It  need  not 
and  will  not  diminish  effort  in  other  directions,  but  will  rather  stimulate  to  greater 
activity.  It  need  not  distract  attention  from  old  and  tried  means,  but  rather  add 
another  of  the  same  general  character  to  those  already  existing.  Nothing  can  be 
lost  *,  much  may  and  most  be  gained.  The  plan  is  practicable.  It  has  been  tried 
in  our  midst  to  a  limited  extent  under  the  ibrai  of  Teaohen'  Institatea. 
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teachein  mml  be  expoted,  and  public  eentimeiit  must  be  made  to  demand  better^ 
in  short,  we  should,  all  be  brought  to  the  full  conviction  that  good  publio  aehoob 
are  a  powerful  safeguard  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  considera- 
tioDs,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  public  school  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  tbe  neceasity  of  aasociated  and  coopera- 
ted efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  children 
and  the  youth  of  the  State  waa  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  dijSer- 
ent  grades,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  instead  of  laboring  together 
^or  professional  improvement  Parents  do  not  undec^tand  how  much  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  codperation  to  aid  the  teacher.  Publio  spirited  citizens 
9  do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  Ignorance,  and  low  vicious  tastes,  and 

habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  education. 

The  oommnnity  generally  4ieed  to  understand  better  than  now  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools — good  school-houses,  intelligidit 
and  faithful  committees,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  above  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressive  teachers — and  that  all  these 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  and  Uiese  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  and 
district  meetinga.  To  exite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.  One  man,  no  matb-r 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  address  as  many 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.  Wherever  school-houses  were  to  be  built — 
and  good  school-houaes  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district — wherever  a  gradation  system  was  practicable,  and  this  could  be  effected 
in  every  manufacturing  village — wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  districts — wherever 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  thia  waa  necessary  in  every  town, — ^pub- 
lic opinion  roust  be  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  meaures  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  every  intelligent  teacher  and  friend  of  education  can  take 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Association,  of  which  the  people  could 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  aectl 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effiirtr- 
the  awakening  of  an  inquiring,  intelligent,  and  active  interest  on  the  whole  sab- 
ject  of  publio  schools  and  popular  education — there  were  certain  special  measures, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  already 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  permanent  and  extensive  improvement  in  tffeor^ 
ganization  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  advocacy  of  the  public  press  must  be  enlisted.  Not  only  the  pditiesl 
and  religious  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  State  must  recognize  and  discosi 
the  movement,  but  periodicals  and  tracts  exclusively  dcToted  to  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  interest  must  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  psgct 
of  educational  reading  matter  attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  by  which  he  could  digcem  already  the  germs  of  school  refomiB 
scattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thousand  families.  By  the  wayside  and  fir«- 
.  side  lectures  and  intinerating  normal  classes  of  VTilliam  S.  Baker  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  a  demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  value  of  a  system  of 
school  inspection  conducted  by  practical  teachers  and  educators,  and  pervading 
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nrevy  town  and  district  By  a  cheap  and  oodapn^enwve  Bystem  of  Coonty 
Teachera'  Institutes,  gatberiug  in,  not  a  few,  bat  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  each  acbolar  under  the  instrootion  by  day  of  accomplished 
«ud  experienced  profeaeors,  and  with  leotorea  and  exercises  in  the  evening  will  be 
•ore  to  attract,  interest,  and  instruct  parents,  sofaoul  officers,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally— ^the  value  of  profeaBJonai  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  science  and 
art,  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  seen  and  felt.  Out  of  these  and  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  Svhool,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
I.,  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the. 
State,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popular  Lectures  in  every  town 
And  large  village,  by  which  the  work  of  self-eduoation  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  adnits  iu  the  homes,  the  Victories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  Urge  comprehen- 
sive work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  all  parties  and  denominatiuus  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
etfurt.  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  was  shown 
in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
being  discussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Or.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Gammell,  Hon.  Wilkins 
Updike,  Col.  Fitman,  Mr.  Tourtellott,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Oal- 
hwdet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  to  present  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  24th  ult. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  back  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barusird,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  Wayland,  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

CkmgiUuUon. 

Article  1.  This  association  ahall  be  styled  the  Rhode  Island  Inatiiute  of  /»• 
gtrudion^  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State. 

Artici:.b  2.  Any  peraon  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de- 
fraying its  incidental  expenses. 

AaTicLB  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice-Presidents,  a  liecording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treaaurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  as  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Dirtctors,  who  shall  together  eonstitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Akticlb  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  such  measures 
as  the  Institute  may  direct ;  and  fur  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  call  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe- 
riodicjils  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  of  their  doings  to  the  Institute  at  its  annual  meeting. 
•  Articlb  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  ahall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  in  a  notice  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papers ;  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  auoh  other  times  and 
places  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint. 

Articlb  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  ana  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  its 
provisions  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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At  an  adjoarned  meeting  held  in  the  Teatry  of  the  Fint  Baptist  Chnfdi,  tm 

the  2Sth  of  January,  the  following  officersj  provided  for  in  the  Comlitotiony  wen 

elected : 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  President. 
WiLKiNB  Updike,  Vice-PreBident,  Washington  Chwiiy. 
Ariel  Ballou,  Vice-President,  Providence  County. 
Nathan  Bibmop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
J.  D.  GiDuiNGS,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  C  Hartshorn,  Treasurer. 

Dtredore, 
"n^Iliam  Gbmniel),  Providence.  J.  T.  Harknes,  Siiiitfafidd. 

Joseph  T.  Sisson,  North  Providence.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  Gboeester. 

J.  B.  Tallman,  Cumberland.  Amos  Perry,  Providence. 

L.  W.  Ballon,  Cumberland.  Caleb  Faninm,  l^videnoe, 

Samuel  Greene,  Smithfield. 

After  remarks  by  Prof.  Gammell,  Pitnam,  Day,  Famnm,  Bishop,  Dwigfat^ 
Waterman,  and  Barnard,  resolutions  were  passed  inviting  the  cooperation  of  dti- 
sens  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  for  1845  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract! 
from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  C^ommittee,  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
Gammell : 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  had  Its  origin  in  the  publio  interest, 
which,  one  year  ago,  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
eause  of  common  school  education.  .  Its  single  object,  in  the  language  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  "  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  other  means  of  popukr 
education  in  this  State.*'  It  was  designed  to  be  an  organiantion  which  slioold 
embrace  the  friends  of  common  school  instruction  in  every  town,  and  unite  them 
in  some  systematic  measures  for  diffusing  information,  and  in  all  other  appropri- 
ate methods,  fur  advancing  a  cause  most  intimately  connected  with  the  beat 
interests  of  the  entire  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  owes  its  M'igin  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  results  which  had  already  been  accomplished  by  a  similar  aoBocia- 
tion  in  the  county  o(  Washington,  and  to  the  untiring  efibrts  and  comprehenrive 
views  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  discharging  the  dnties  assigned  them  by  the  constitution,  the  Bzeoutive 
Committee  have  aimed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truly  liberal  and  noble  objeott 
for  which  this  association  was  formed  ;  and  in  all  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted,  they  have  relied  upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner,  and  sought 
to  carry  out  the  views  by  which  he  was  already  directing  his  official  labors.  In* 
deed,  the  measures  which  the  Committee  have  thus  far  adopted,  have  been 
designed  simply  to  cooperate  with  this  officer  in  his  attempts  to  unite  all  hearts 
and  all  hands  in  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education 
in  Rhode  Island. 

I.  Of  these  measures,  the  first  and  most  important  has  been  the  holding  of 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  and  of  the  fKends  of  edncation  in  the  different  distrioto 
of  the  State.  No  means  have  been  found  more  effective  than  this  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  for  diifiis- 
ing  information  respecting  it  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  eity,  hi 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Woonaooket,  East  Greenwich,  Valley  Falls,  Che- 
patchet,  Olneyville,  Scitoate,  Fruit  Hill,  Pawtuxet,  Foster  and  Kingston — in  all, 
in  fifteen  difl&rent  towns.  They  have  usually  had  two  sessions ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest  through  two  sneces- 
Bve  days.  All  but  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended  by  the  President 
of  this  Listitnte,  and  most  of  them  by  the  State  Commissioner,  and  by  some  of  the 
members  of  this  Exeontive  Committee.  In  these  several  towns,  not  only  have  the 
meetings  been  well  attended  and  aided  by  the  teachers  and  reaident  eitiaeDs,  bat 
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in  many  eases  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Institute  have  been  received  with 
a  respect,  and  entertained  with  a  hospitality  which  the  Ckmimittee  take  great 
pleasore  in  acknowledging,  both  on  their  own  personal  acooaut,  and  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  cheering  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of 
edocation. 

At  the  meetings  which  have  thus  been  held,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  elicit  from  teachers  and  citizens  who  might  be  present,  information 
respecting  the  local  schools,  and  also  to  present  views  and  facts  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  elementary  interests  of  education,  and  to  the  modes  of  managing 
common  schools.  Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  thos  discussed,  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples,  viz. : 

**  How  parents  can  cooperate  with  teachers." 

'*  The  value  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education." 

^  That  the  whole  community,  and  not  a  part,  should  be  educated." 

'^  Methods  of  disciplining  and  managing  schools." 

'*The  necessity  of  a  gradation  of  scho^." 

"  Methods  of  securing  good  teachers." 

^  Public  schools  the  only  available  method  of  educating  the  entire  commonity." 

"  Importance  of  educating  the  young  morally  as  well  as  intellectually." 

''  Methods  of  teaching  rising." 

**  Methods  of  teaching  spelling." 

*'  Music  as  a  branch  of  education  in  schools." 

"  That  a  State,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  ito  resources,  must  know  how  to 
ose  them." 

*'  That  a  State  will  increase  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
population." 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  which  form  but  a  small  part  of  those  presented  for 
discttssion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  elicit  the  views  of  experienced  teachers  and  also  of  citizens  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community  might  be  united  in  what  we 
have  desired  to  render  an  engrossing  subject  of  attention  throughout  the  State. 

II.  Another  means  wbicb  the  Executive  Committee  have  adopted  in  the  ao- 
oomplishment  of  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  semi-monthly  publication,  known  as  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  This  journal  has  been  plaoed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Bar^ 
sard,  Esq.,  the  State  Coromiasioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  the  assistance  ii  T.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  as  business  agent.  Mr.  Barnard 
has  consented  to  assume  this  new  labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
has  already  issued,  including  the  eoUraSy  five  numbers,  which  have  been  circulated 
among  the  subscribers  through  the  State.  In  connection  with  these  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a  series  of  *'  Educational  Tracts  "  has 
been  commenced.  Five  of  these  ^*  Tracts"  have  been  already  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are, — 1.  ^'  The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  an  outline  of  the  School  Systems  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Tork."  2.  *^  Education  in  its  relations  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pan- 
perism  and  crime."  3.  ^^  The  School  System  of  Massachusetts."  4.  **  Plans  for 
School-houses."  5.  "  Hints  to  teachers  on  instruction  in  reading."  The 
end  which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publication,  both  of  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  Tracts,  is- the  diffusion  of  valuable  information  and  the  inculcation  of 
sound  views  concerning  common  schools,  not  only  among  teachers  and  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  their  management,  but  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  these  publications  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that,  if  possible, 
the  views  and  the  &ets  which  they  contain  may  reach  every  family  that  has  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  and  every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  to  give  or  an  influence  to 
exert  in  relation  to  public  instruction. 

m.  During  the  autumn,  previously  to  the  opening  of  tSls  district  schools  for 
the  winter,  the  State  Commissioner  adopted  the  measure,  which  in  other  States 
had  been  attended  with  most  valuable  results,  of  holding  meetings  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  interchanging  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
maaagtiig  schools.    These  meeting*,  which  have  been  known  by  the  name  of 
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Sphere  of  bis  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  eds* 
catiooal  movement,  so  happily  began  under  hia  auspices.  But^  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing; 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condiUon  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character- 
ized by  the  Providence  Journal  ^'  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  attention.'' 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

Resolved,  nnanimoiisly,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Greneral  Aawmbly  be  giTen  to 
tiie  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  able,  fiiithfal,  and  jodicioas  maniier  m  which  be 
has,  for  the  last  five  years,  fblfilled  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  PnbUe  Scbooli 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

^  There  are  few  spectacles,^  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  •*  more  wor- 
thy to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  SDOvement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citizens..     When  the  yalue  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  an 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor^  our  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.     But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recc^ise  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  edncatioD, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.    The  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res- 
pect to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish,  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  exeoated,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  fiiture,  of  which  these  results  give  ths 
assurance.'' 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  toretin 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  Stats, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  taken 
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in  tlieir  professional  improTement  and  individual  welfare.    The  follow* 
lag  correspondence  took  place  on  the  occasion :  — 

7*0  Hon.  Henry  Barvmrd,  ComfiMtftbner  •/  PuhUe  SekooU, 

Pkar  Sib  : — ^The  teaehen  anembled  at  the  aeveral  Institates  which  were  held 
faa  tlie  State  daring  the  past  vear,  oo  learning  your  intention  of  cIo«nff  your  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  schoola  of  Rhode  Island,  appointed  the  undersigned  a 
ooinniittee  to  express  their  regret  at  your  departure,  and  to  present  you  some  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  serTices  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
est  which  yon  have  always  manifested  in  their  profesnonal  improvement  and  indi* 
Tidnal  welfare. 

Of  the  extent  of  your  labors  in  preparing  the  way  fac  the  thorough  re-organiza« 
lion  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  encountering  successfully  the  many 
difficulties  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  can,  probably,  be 
aware. 

But,  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  which  have  from  time  been  held  by  your  appointment,  and  provided 
(too  often,  we  fear,  at  your  expense)  with  skillful  and  experienoed  instructors  and 
practical  lecturers;  and,  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  educaticm  and 
teaching,  which  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 

TVe  can  speak,  too,  of  what  the  teachers  of  the  State  know  from  duly  observa- 
tion,— ^many  of  them  from  happy  experience, — of  the  great  change, — ^nay,  revolu- 
tion,— ^whieh  you  have  wrought  in  our  school  architecture ;  by  which,  old,  dilapi- 
dated, and  unsightly  district  school-houses  have  given  way  for  the  many  new, 
attractive,  oonunodioiis,  and  healthy  edifkses  which  now  adorn  our  hilla  and 
Talleys. 

We  have  seen,  too,  and  felt  the  benefitB  of  the  more  numerous  and  regular 
attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  more  vigilant  super- 
vision of  school  committees,  and  the  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  and  oo- 
operdtioo  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  your 
^orts. 

The  fruits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  coones  of  popular  lectures 
which  are  now  being  held,  and  in  the  well-selected  town,  village,  and  district 
libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are  already  scatter- 
ing their  life-giving  influence  through  our  beloved  State. 

In  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  main  instrumentality  in  effecting  these 
changes,  for  which  the  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your  memory,  you  have 
your  own  best  reward.  But,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  gift,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  these  your 
labors,  of  their  personal  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  to  our  profession  in  particular. 
We  only  wish  it  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

Receive  it.  Sir,  with  our  best  wishes  for  your  wclfore.  May  your  (htnre  course 
be  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  past  has  been  useful  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And,  believe  us,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  your  sincere  and 
obedient  servants, 

RoBiBT  Alltn,  Jbiks  Mowet,  SoLOMoif  p.  Weixb,  Fahmt  J.  BuEGB,  Jans 
FinKLD,  STLvssTCa  Pattcrson,  Geoeok  W.  Dodob. 

PaoviDKNDB,  January  30, 1849. 

PaoviDBNOB,  January  31, 1849. 
Te  Me98r9.  AUyn^  ^. 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  your  communication 
of  the  80th  instant,  and  by  the  elegant  and  valuable  present  which  accompanied 
the  same,  in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island.  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  numberless  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
willing  cooperation  in  my  official  labors  which  I  have  received  {h)m  teachers  both 
of  public  and  private  schools  since  my  first  connection  with  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  State,  and  I  accept  this  parting  testimonial  of  their  friendship,  and  too  par- 
tial appreciation  of  my  Labors,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  a  sense  of 
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obligRtion  greater  than  I  oan  express.  If,  during  the  past  five  years,  aoythiog  bat 
been  done  to  increase  the  facilities  for  individual  and  professional  inriprovement 
enjoyed  by  teachers,  and  to  raise  the  social  and  pecaniary  estimation  in  which 
their  services  are  held  and  rewarded ;  if  any  advance  has  been  made  toward  the 
better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  more 
thorough,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people,  those  rcffnlts  ara 
the  sum  total  of  innumerable  contributions,  all  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many 
of  them,  I  doubt  not,  more  important  than  my  own.  fivery  teacher  wbo  has, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  books,  institutes,  and  sympathizing  friends,  made  his 
school  better  than  he  found  it :  every  school  officer  who  has  aimed  (aithfiilly  to 
understand  and  execute  all  the  details  in  the  local  administration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  every  person  who,  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  his  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  his 
personal  influence,  has  contributed  to  the  earnest  awakening  of  the  Leg^atnre 
and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  much-neglected  publio  interest,  and  ia 
&vor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform,  has  labored  vrith  me 
in  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  may  ba 
attached  to  a  successful  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor,  that  if 
a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  this  field,  no  matter 
how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  feel  amply  rewarded  for  onr 
exertions,  and,  with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  should  hold  on  and 
hold  out  to  the  end.  "Whoever  else  may  fail  or  falter,  may  every  teacher  in  the 
State  persevere  until  Rhode  Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  the 
model  State,  for  her  wise  system  of  popular  education.  Then  will  her  workshop* 
be  filled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and  contented  laborers ;  her  cities  and  villages 
be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  charity,  and  ermy  homo 
throughout  her  borders  be  made  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles. 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  beings 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  Ever  sinoe  the  Great  Teacher  conde- 
scended to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  upward  and 
onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  believed  in, 
by  every  lover  of  his  race.  And,  although  there  is  nmch  that  is  dark  and  dispair- 
ing  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of  improvement  all  around  ns,  with 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  has 
already  been  aceoraplishod,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorious  before  us;  and, on 
its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet  dawned 
on  our  world.  In  this  sublime  possibility, — ^nay,  in  the  sure  word  of  God, — let  us, 
in  our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure'our  hope,  strengthen  oar  faith, 
and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of  education  can  not  foil,  unless 
all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to 
operate,  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream.  May  we 
all  hasten  on  its  final  triumph  by  following  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  io 
doing  good  according  to  our  means  and  opportunity ;  and,  may  each  strive  to 
deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  epitaph  of  one,  '  in  whose  death  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 

With  renewed  assoranoo  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  your 
communication,  and  for  the  honor  of  this  present,  and,  with  my  beet  wishes  for 
the  individual  wel&re  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  I  remain 

Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

HnfKT  BA&RAEn. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  hj  a  committee  of  citizens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted 
by  Lincoln,  of  Providence,  and  presented  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society. 
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Abstract  of  QffidaZ  Beeordi, 


IH  December,  1844,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Providenoe,  at  the 
iniggestion  of  Hemy  Barnard,  State  Ag^nt  of  Public  Schools,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a  State  organization  of  teachers,  school  oflScera,  and  irienda  of  edu- 
cation. Nathan  Bi^op  presided,  and  Messra  John  Kingshur}',  H.  Day,  A. 
Perry,  N.  BiBbo|x,  and  J.  J.  Stimpson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  formation  of  a  "State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public  School  Edu- 
cation." On  January  21st,  1845,  a  second  meeting  was  called  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Wilkins  Updike  presiding,  when  a  report  was  made  in  favor 
of  such  an  association,  and  a  discussion  followed,  from  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  N. 
Bishop,  T.  a  Hartshorn,  "W.  Gammell,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  W.  Updike,  and  J.  S, 
Tourtellott  A  draft  of  a  constitution  for  an  Association,  to  be  styled  the 
'*  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Barnard, 
K.  Bishop,  J.  T.  Sisson,  J.  Kingsbury,  A.  Bosworth,  T.  R.  Hazard,  W.  Gammell, 
and  G.  King. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1845,  was  held  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  W. 
Updike  in  the  chair.  The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  draft  of  a  Con- 
stitution prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which  was  adopted.  After  remarks  upon 
"  Tt\e  general  interests  of  EducaUon  in  BJwde  Island  "  by  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  F. 
Wayland,  A.  Caswell,  C.  Famum,  Osgood,  J.  T.  Sisson,  N.  Bishop,  and  0.  G. 
Perry,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

Second  Meeting. — January  28th,  1845,  at  Providence. 

An  election  of  officers  was  made,  and  John  Kingsbury  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  The  officers  elected  at  this  and  the  subsequent  annual 
meetings  are  shown  in  the  acoompanyiuj?  list  (A.)  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

Prof  Gammell  oflfered  resolutions  commendatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  were  discussed  by  Messra  L.  Haile,  J.  &  Pitman,  H.  Day,  C.  Far- 
num,  H.  Barnard,  K.  Bishop,  G.  L.  Dwight,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Watermaa 

Third  Jfee«m^.— February  19th,  1845,  at  Bast  Greenwich. 
Addresses  upon  "  The  Educational  wants  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  W.  Updike,  and 
H.  Barnard. 
Remarks  upon  "  The  Importance  of  Education,^  by  &  Vernon,  and  J.  Durfee. 

Fowrfh  Meeting, — February  28th,  and  March  1st  and  2d,  1845,  at  Woonsocket 
Addresses  upon  "  The  Condilion  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,''  by  W.  Updike, 
and  H.  Barnard;  "  The  evils  of  a  misdirected  Education,"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  upon  "  School-houses ;  their  location,  construction,  &c"  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Tallman,  C.  Famum,  S.  S.  Greene,  W.  A.  Steere,  A.  Harkness,  J.  Kings- 
bury, J.  D.  Giddings,  and  H.  Barnard;  "The  causes  of  Faibtre  in  Thaehing," 
by  J.  Kingsbury;  "  Method  of  teaching  Spelling"  by  Messra  Barnard,  Famum, 
G.  C.  Wilson,  T.  Davis,  and  S.  Bushee;  "Method  of  teaching  Beading,"  by 
Messra  Barnard,  Famum,  Giddings,  and  others;  "Music  as  a  branch  of  Edu- 
cation in  Schools,"  by  Messra  S^  W.  Coggshall,  Tallman,  Giddings  and  Barnard ; 
"Means  of  securing  Regularity  and  Punctuality  of  Attendance"  by  Rev.  J.  Boy- 
den  ;    "  Ifethods  of  conducting  School  ExamiiuMtions^"  by  H.  Biamard. 

Fifth  ifee^in^— June  25th  and  26th,  1845,  at  Newport 
Addresses  by  Messra  Gammell  Thayer,  L.  B.  Smitli,  Brooks,  Barnard,  F. 
Brown,  B.  Clark,  Terry,  and  J.  &  Tourtellott 
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Siodh  Meeting. — September  12th,  1846,  at  Warren. 

Discussions  upon  school  subjects,  by  MessTB.  Barnard,  T.  R,  Hasard,  Dr. 
Moore,  Hathaway,  J.  P  Tustin,  and  others 

Addresses  upon  '^  TTie  connection  between  Common  School  EdveaHon  amd  SMe 
Pf-osperity,"  by  Prof.  Gammell ;  "  Bow  Parents  may  second  ^  efforts  of  Tuuhf 
ers"  by  Rev.  T.  Shepard*  *^ Methods  of  securing  the  regtUar  Attendance  of  Pit- 
pUs^^  bv  A.  Perry,  followed  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Tustin,  and  others. 

Seventh  Meeting. — September  19th  and  20th,  1846,  at  Valley  Palls. 

Remarks  upon  "  A  jian  of  Gfradation  for  SchoolSy^^  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Bishop;  "  StabUiiy  of  population  promoted  by  good  Schools"  by  T#  M-  Bargeas; 
"  Punctuality  and  regularity  of  Attendance^"  by  Meesra  H.  Day  and  J.  T.  SiKaon. 

Discussions  on  ^^  Methods  of  managing  and  discqjlining  Schools^"  by  Measra.  G. 
A.  Wilhifd,  Growell,  J.  B.  Tallman,  Siwcm,  King^oiy,  FamwD,  Gay,  HaikseaBi 
Giddlngs,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and  T.  Davis;  "Methods  of  Improvement  of  tkt 
Schools  of  the  ViUage^"  by  MeasnL  Kingsbury,  Bishop^  and  Day. 

Eigh^  ifcefm^.— -September  26th  and  27th,  1845,  at  Chepachet 
Addresses  on  "  Public  Schools  the  only  ava^ible  means  of  a  General  BdwiOr 
tton,"  by  J.  Kingsbury;  "  The  importance  of  Moral  Education,"  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Cheney ;  "  My  experience  as  a  Pupil  and  a  Teacher,"  by  C.  Pamum ;  "  The  im- 
portance of  a  radical  change  in  our  System  of  PubUc  Educationj"  by  H.  Barnard, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  D.  G.  Grosvenor,  and  Toartellott 

Ninth  Meeting, — September  30th,  1846,  at  Olneyvilla. 

Address  "  On  Schools  good  enough  for  the  JRich^  and  cheap  ewmgh  for  (he 
Poor"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  by  Messra  Pamum,  Day,  and  Harknees. 

Remarks  on  "  T?ie  importance  of  paying  respect  to  the  Teacher's  (ffiee,*^  by  0. 
Angell. 

Tknth  Meeting. — October  4th,  1845,  at  Pawtuxet 

Addresses  "  On  the  importance  of  gradation  of  Schools"  by  N.  Bishop  and  H. 
Barnard;  On  "  Uniformity  of^ucation  necessary  to  solid  equUibriumj"  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Osgood 

Remarks  on  "  The  warming  of  school-houses,"  hj  Messrs.  Harti&om  and  Bar- 
nard. 

Elevenffi  Meeting.^Ootoher  Tth,  1846,  at  Fruit  HiIL 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Day,  HarknefiS  and  Belden. 

Twelfth  Meeting.^0ct6ber  10th,  1845,  at  Scitnate. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  E.  W.  Baker,  and  Bev.  H.  Qaimby. 

Thirteenth  Meeting.— October  14th,  1845,  at  Foster,  Hemlock  Village. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bamaid,  and  others;  on  "  Town  Libraries, 
by  H.  Barnard 

Fourteenth  Meeting, — October  30th,  1845,  at  Kingston. 

Address  on  "  The  vaiue  of  a  good  education  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,"  by 
Dr.  Wayland 

Remarks  on  ^Educational  wants  and  d^ects,"  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  W. 
S.  Baker;  "  The  proper  construction  of  school-houses,"  by  Messrs.  Colgrove  »ad 
Vernon ;  "  The  means  and  importance  of  securing  good  teachers,"  by  Messrs. 
Goodwin,  Davis,  and  Baker ;  "  The  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  schools 
in  the  coming  winter,"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Fifteenth  jreet»n^.~December  19th  and  20th,  184  >,  at  Bnst<d. 
Addresses  upon  *'  Punctuality,"  and  other  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  N. 
K  Cook,  T.  Shepard,  Sykes,  J.  Gushee,  Boswortb,  Bishop,  and  Bantard 
Discussions  upon  *^  Methods  of  Discipline  and  Instruction." 

Sixteenth  Meeting — bbookd  annual  usETiNa. — January  15th,  1846»  at  Fn>r> 

idence. 
Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officem 
Remarks  by  Messrs.  T.  Shepard,  W.  Russell,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Wayland,  Veraon, 

Updike,  Bishop,  Caswell,  Barnard,  and  others. 
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SevetUeenih  Meeting.— JtaiMAry  30th  and  Slat,  1846,  at  Pawtucket 

Kemarks  on  "  Who  sfiould  be  employed  a.»  Public  School  TeacJierSj''^  bj  N. 
Bishop;  "  The  rights  of  children  to  an  ffucation,''  by  H.  Daj;  "  The  duiy  of 
Parents  in  regard  to  Sdiool  Z>iscipline,^*  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Discusaions  on  "Neatness  in  School-houses,"  by  Messrs.  G.  C.  WHson,  G.  A. 
Willard,  Giddings,  Wickes,  and  Sisson ;  "  The  class^/icaiion  of  Sdiools  and  use 
of  Afonitora,'^  hj  ICeasrs.  Barnard,  Giddings,  Pet^j,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and 
Wickes;  "  The  value  of  Female  Teachers"  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Blodgett,  Bounds, 
Willard,  Wilkinson,  and  Bojden ;  ""  The  use  of  the  Bihk  as  a  School  Book,*'  by 
Measn.  J.  Boyden,  Hyde,  Blodgett,  Bounds,  Willard,  Farnsworth,  Wickes, 
Perrr,  and  Famum ;  "  Corporal  Punishment,"  by  Messrs.  Day,  Famum,  Perry, 
Willard,  Sisson,  Wilson,  Bounds,  Benson,  and  Barnard. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Sisson,  and  Barnard. 

EighieenXh  Meetvng-^TBXKD  akvual  MxenSQ, — Janoaiy  7th,  1847,  at  Provi- 
dencei 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Oommittee ;  Election  of  Offlcera 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wayland,  that  the  Board  of  the  Institute  take 
measures  to  promote  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries  through  tlie 
State. 

A  oommittee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  *'  Journal  of  the  R  L  Institute  of  In- 
struction" to  the  districta 

Remarks  on  "  The  Improvements  ^ecied  in  the  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,^''  by 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Tail,  Whipple,  A.  Ballon,  A.  J.  Manchester,  Baker,  Bishop,  and 
Hunter. 

NineieeiUh  jre«<»n^.— February  6th,  1847,  at  Smithfleld. 
Addreas  by  W.  Updike. 

Discussion  on  "  Methods  of  Government  available  in  t?ke  Cbtmlry,"  by  Messrs. 
Famum,  Giddings,  and  Harkness. 
Lesson  in  Elocution,  by  F.  RusselL 

J^oentieth  Meeting.^^¥ebruary  19th,  1847,  at  Apponaug  YiUage. 
Addresses  by  Messra  Kingsbury,  Updike,  Baker,  and  BamaM. 
Lecture  on  Elocutton,  by  F.  Rossell. 

-     Twenty-first  Meeting,— FehmsiTj  20th,  1847,  at  Knightsville. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Updika 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  F.  Russell. 
Drill  of  the  pupils  of  W.  &  Baker,  in  Elocution  and  Arithmetic. 

Twenty-second  Meeting, — ^February  27th,  1847,  at  Johnston. 
Addressee  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Harkness,  Whiting,  Waterman,  Baker,  and 
Updike. 

Twenty-third  Meeting.— Um^  19th,  1847,  at  Orampton  Mill& 
Address,  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
Discussiona 

Exercises  in  Geography,  isrithmetic^  Singing,  Ac.,  by  the  scholars  of  several 
neighboring  schools,  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Twenty-fourth  Meeting, — September  11th,  1847,  at  Chepachet^  on  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building. 

Address  on  "Architecture  as  connected  with  Education^"  by  J.  Kingsbury: 
"  The  Advantage$  of  a  good  EducoHtm  to  Individuals  and  the  Community,''  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  "  T?ie  relations  of  Parents  and  IhaeherSf'*  by  Messrs.  Bishop, 
Fowle,  and  Brown. 

Twenty-fifth  Meeting — rouBTH  ANKUAL  MBSTING. — January  21st  and  25th, 
1848,  at  ProYidence. 

Reports  fh)m  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Oommittee. 

Remarks  on  "  Progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  Messrs.  Vail,  Updike, 
Sisson,  Barnard,  and  Bishop ;  "  Town  Libraries  and  Popular  Lectures'*  by  Mr. 
Osgood ;  "  The  duties  of  Parents  to  their  Schools,"  by  N.  Bishop. 
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Addreas  on  "  The  Progress  and  QmdUion  of  Schools  tn  Rhode  Mmd^  by  H, 
Barnard. 

Thjoenty-siaEiffi  Meeting. — ^At  Newp<#t 

Remarks  on  ''  The  CkmdUum  of  Schools,'^  by  Messrs.  TJpdike,  Weedon,  Ba^ 
nard,  and  Whipple. 

Tweniy-sevenih  MeeHng—^TFrR  annual  wganrsQ. — January  29th,  1848,  at 
Providence. 

Beport  of  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officers. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Gammell  (discussed  on  the  two  previous  mee*- 
infTs^),  that  Education  in  Rhode  Island  will  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  continued  att^tion  of  our  efficient  commissioner,  and  the  buarly 
cooperation  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Remarks  on  "  The  CondUion  and  StaHsHes  of  Education  in  the  State,"  by  H. 
Barnard ;  "  Femak  Teachers"  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Baker ;  "  The  Condition  of 
Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Hartsliom,  and  HeJL 

Ttventy-eighth  Meeting. — ^February  5th,  1849,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Pvblic  Schools  of  Protndence,"  by  E.  M".  Stone. 

Remarks  on  "  The  CondiUon  of  Schools,^^  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Barber,  Baker, 
Cranston,  and  S.  Patterson ;  *'  77ie  need  of  Evening  Schools  in  Providence,  by  E. 
M.  Stone. 

A  committee  appointed  (Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Bumont,  Shepard,  Updike,  and 
Harris)  to  prepare  a  statement  respecting  the  sdiool  fund,  and  memorialize  the 
people  upon  the  importance  of  leaving  it  intact. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  president  express  to  Mr.  Barnard,  on  his  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  Institute,  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  State. 

Tkoeniy-ninih  Meeting — sixth  annual  meeting. — Januaiy  18tb  and  24th, 
1860,  at  Providence.     •  . 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  A  Normal  School  in  connection  wUh  Broum  Unwersiiy"  by  K. 
Bishop,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  others. 

Resolutions  approving  of  Uie  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  recomr 
mending  monthly  meetings  from  October  to  March,  with  lectures,  &c. 

TlivrHeih  Meeting. — ^February  1st,  1860,  at  Providence. 
Lecture  on  "  The  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Thachers,"  by  W.  D.  Swan,  with 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Mowry,  and  others. 

Thirty-first  Meeting. — March  8th,  1860,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  Guyo^s  Physical  (Geography"  by  J.  Kingsbuiy,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Goodwin. 

Thirty-second  Meeting. — October  18th,  1860,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  The  Brain,''  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Thirty-ifiird  Meeting. — November  Ist,  1860,  at  Providenoa 
Address  on  "  Tfie  True  Teacher,^'  by  J.  D.  Philbrick. 

Thirty-fourth  Meeting. — January  Itth,  1851,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  their  Children  in  regard  to  Edmor 
tion,^-  by  N.  Bishop. 

Remarks  on  "  The  Condition  of  the  poor  Children  of  Providence,^'  by  TarioQB 
speakers. 

Tlivrty-fifth  ir«*OT^-H3BTBNTH  ANNUAL  MEETINQ. — ^February  9th,  1861,  at 
Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer;  Officers  elected. 

Lecture  on  "  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  Rhode  Island  for  promoting  Civiliur 
Hon,"  by  Dr.  Wayland. 

Thirty-sixth  Meeting — ^BiaHTa  annual  JOSBXiNa. — January  23d,  1862,  at 

Providence. 
Election  of  Officers. 
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Addrees  cm  ^^  The  Bdrmony  of  PubUc  Schools  toWi  our  InstUtUi&ns^**  hy  Dr. 
Sears. 

Tk&tysevenOi  Meeting, — ^February  20th,  1862,  at  Fitrndeooa. 
Lecture  on  ^'Drawing,''  by  Prof.  Whitaker. 

Ttiirty-eightk  Meeting,— hlarch  19th,  1852,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  Gography,^^  by  Prof.  Guyot 

Tfiirty-ninth  Meeting. — April  2d,  1852,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  Teaching  Arithmeiia,"  by  D.  P.  Colbum. 

Fortieth  Meeting — ^ninth  AinsnjAh  ifXEnvo.—January  19th,  1853,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Election  of  Offlcere. 

Address  on  "  Tfie  need  of  OotnpuUory  Laws  for  (sttendance  at  School,^*  by  J. 
Bates;  "  School  Instruction  in  Manners,''  by  G.  H.  Tillinghast. 

Forty-first  Meeting — tenth  annual  mebtinq. — January  17th,  1854,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  JSducational  Progress^  and  the  need  of  a  Board  of  Education^"  by 
J.  Kingsbury,  with  remarks  by  Messrs.  K  8.  Green,  B.  "A  Potter,  A.  Perry,  and 
E.  M.  Stone,  upon  a  State  Normal  School,  Moral  and  Physical  Education,  and 
School  Examinations. 

Beport  from  G.  H.  Tillinghast  advising  the  use  of  a  text-book  entitled  the 
"  Morals  of  Manners." 

Bemarks  on  "Beadingj'^  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Normal  School 

Forty-second  Meeting — ^eleventh  annual  heetino. — January  24th,  25th, 
and  26th,  1856,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee ;  Officers  elected. 

Address  on  "  The  unconsciotts  Tkdtion  of  the  Teacher,'*  by  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Lectures  on  ^* Methods  for  promotirig  Intellectual  Culture  by  the  Teachers"  by 
D.  P.  Colbum;  '^Physical  Ckography''  by  Prof.  Guyot;  ''^  Mam.ner  of  teaching 
Physical  Geography"  by  Prof.  Guyot ;  "  The  relation  of  the  State  to  Popular 
Education"  by  Dr.  Sears;  ^* Reading^"  by  Dr.  Sears;  "7%e  influence  of  the 
Earth's  form  upon  Hummn  Development,"  by  Pro£  Guyot;  "  The  Glaziers  of 
Switzerland,"  by  Prof.  Guyot 

Resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of  free  public  evening  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  villages  and  larger  «)wns ;  moved  by  S.  Austin,  and  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Stone,  Green,  Tillinghast,  and  Arnold; — that  in  Normal 
Schools,  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  the  main  object,  and  that  a 
high  standard  of  culture  should  be  a  pre-requisite  to  admission;  reported  by  a 
committee,  and  discussed  by  Messra  Perry,  Vail,  Willard,  Nash,  Greene,  Stone, 
and  Colbum; — ^recommending  the  establishment  of  an  educational  Journal, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  and  referring  the  subject  to  his 
action;  reported  by  a  committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Vail; 
— welcoming  the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn. 

Forty-third  Meeting — twelfth  annual  meetinq. — January  24th  and  25th, 
1856,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  officers;  S.  S.  Greene  elected  President,  J.  Kingsbury  declining  a 
reelection. 

Addressee  on  "  The  Importance  of  thorough  Elementary  Instruction"  by  A.  R, 
Pope;  "  The  Vakte  of  the  Popular  Educator  to  the  Community,"  by  W.  "W.  Hop- 
pin  ;  "  The  varied  DuJ&ee  of  a  faithful  Teacher,"  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark ;  '*  Edur 
cational  Progress  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  J.  Kingsbury. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  J.  Kingsbury  for  his  able,  faithful,  and  long  contin- 
ued services. 

A  committee  reported  favorably  respecting  the  "  R.  I.  Schoohmaster,"  and  a 
corresponding  committee  for  that  Journal  was  appointed.  « 

Messrs.  Leach,  Allyn,  and  Stone  were  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Legis- 
lature in  obtaining  fiiicts  respecting  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Discussion  by 
Meflsrs.  Allyn,  Leadi|  Stone,  Cook,  Boyden,  Grover,  and  others. 
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Report  flrom  a  oommittee  reoommendUjig  to  the  attention  of  taadien  a  book 
eutltlod  "  Morals  of  Manners,"  by  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Forty-fourih  ifeeim^— THumsmiTH  jLNMUAL  msbtcio.— Jannaij  31st,  1867, 
at  Provident*. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  OflBoers. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Stone  appointed  to  solicit  fh>m  the  (General  Aisembly  sq 
appropriation  in  fiivor  of  the  "R.  I.  Schoohnaster." 

Forty-fifth  Meeting,— Uaj  28th  and  29th,  1857,  at  Newport 

Addresses  on  "  Education,'*  by  G.  H.  Calvert  j  '♦  The  chief  Defects  ofEime  Ednr 
cation,''  by  Rev.  W.  Burton ;  "  MaihemaHcal  StwUea,*'  by  Rev.  W.  Stow. 

Remarks  on  "  The  advantages  of  the  social  position  of  the  Thaeher,''  bj  W. 
Burton ;  **  The  duties  of  Teachers  in  (he  Government  and  Moral  Troammg  of  ChUr 
dren,"  by  Messrs.  AJlyn,  Golbum,  Burton,  and  Tenney. 

Discussion  on  "  Capacity  to  govern  without  Corporal  i^MMsfcmaU^  ihe  Mghstt 
qualification  of  (he  Teacher.''  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  AUyn,  Stow,  and  Burton. 

Forty-sixth  Meeting — foubtebnth  annual  iiEKTiNa. — ^February  6lh,  1858, 
at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers;  Report  of  the  Treasurer;  balance  on  hand,  $1,141.16. 

Resolutions  reoomiaending  the  farther  increase  of  Evening  Sdiools,  and  free 
Public  Libraries;  on  motion  of  S.  Austin,  seconded  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Leach  were  appomted  to  arrange  with  the  Commissioner 
for  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

[The  Records  of  six  meetings  are  not  preserved,  and  all  the  following  num« 
bers  are  increased  by  that  number.] 

Fifty-third  Meeting — ^fitteenth  ANNUAL  MXETiNa. — Febmary  S'lth,  1859,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Election  of  Officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  reported  meetings  of  tiie  Institute  du^ 
ing  the  year  at  North  Foster,  Chepachet,  Crompton,  Mashassuc,  and  two  it 
Talley  Falla 

Address  on  ^^  Education  «n  (hs  Home,^'  by  Rev.  TV.  Barber. 

Fifty-fourth  Meeting — sixteenth  annual  meeting. — January  20th  and  21st, 
1860,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Discussions  on  ''  Whispering  and  Intercommunieaition  among  Scholars,'^  by 
Messrs.  Cady ,  Foster,  Smith,  Willard,  Perry,  and  Leach ;  ''  Means  for  securing 
Attention  in  School,'^  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Foster,  Ladd,  Mowr}%  and  De  Munn; 
"  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  the  Community.'"  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Clapp,  J.  B. 
Ohapin,  Sears,  Stone,  and  Leach ;  "  Written  Examinations,"  by  Messrs.  Man- 
chester, Do  Munn,  and  Snow. 

Remarks  on  ^^  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  regular  Attendance  at  ScfuMfl,^ 
by  A.  W.  Godding. 

The  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  "  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Board 
of  Editors  appointed,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Mowiy,  Ladd,  Foster,  Snow, 
Gtodding,  Robbins,  Perry,  Stone,  Kent,  Pierce,  and  GammelL 

Statement  of  **  Tiie  progress  of  Education  t»  Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Vfork  of 
the  InsHtute,"  by  B.  M.  Stone. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  by  death  of  John  J.  Stimpeon  and  Dana 
P.  Colburn. 

Fifty-fifth  JTee^M^.— September  7th  and  8th,  1860,  at  Bristol 
Lectures  on  "  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  InteUeetual  Progress**  by  Dr.  Ohapin; 
"  Normal  Schools,  their  origin,  history,  claims,  and  results,'*  by  Rev.  B.  G.  North- 
rop ;  "  Means  of  obtaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language,"  by  J.  Kendall; 
"  Vivacity  in  the  IhacJier,"  by  D.  Goodwin;  ''Physical  Training,"  by  Dr.  D. 
Lewis. 

Discussions  on  "  Too  great  attention  to  ArUhmetie  in  our  Schools,"  by  Meora 
Oady,  Kendall,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Robbins,  Manchester,  and  Ladd ;  "  The  Sub- 
jects of  the  Leciurts"  by  Messrs.  Mowiy,  Pierce^  Northrop,  Ladd,  De  Mmn, 
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Kendall,  Chaae,  Ifathewson,  and  Gallop ;  **  The  interegts  of  the  H,  L  Schoobnag- 
ter^**  by  Messrs.  De  Mann,  Mowrj,  Cady,  Kendall,  and  Willard. 

Fi/iy-eixth  Meeting.— October  12th,  1860,  at  East  Greenwich. 
Lectures  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Talbot,  J.  Kendall,  and  Br.  Lewis. 

Fifty-eeventh  Meeting. — December  ttb,  1860,  at  Blackstone. 
L«3ture6  by  Messrs.  8.  S.  Green,  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  W.  A.  Mowiy. 

Fifty-eigh^  Meeting.— Jwau&ry  18tb  and  19th,  1861,  at  GonterviUa 

Lecture  on  "  Educaiion,'^  by  Rev.  A.  Gardener. 

Discussions  on  '*  Teaching  Arithmetic ;  its  defects^  and  the  better  «;av/'  by  Messrs. 
De  Munn.  Kendall,  and  Manchester;  ^^  Education  of  Young  Cnikhrent"  by  J.  KeB- 
dall :  "  Ueefidness  of  Public  Ejcaminations,"  by  Messrs.  De  Muun,  Manchester, 
Ladd,  Willard,  Snow,  Kistler,  Spaulding,  and  Kendall 

Fifty-ninth  Meeting — bkvsntbemth  amnual  MBcnNG.— Jaaaaij  25th  and 
26th,  1861,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Election  of  Officers)  and  of  Board  of  Editors  for  the 
^*R.  1.  Schoolmaster." 

Lectures  on  "  The  relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  EiucaiUm^^^  by  B.  G.  North- 
rop ;  "  The  Sea,"  by  Rev.  L.  Swain. 

Discussion  on  "  T?ie  mechanical  performance  of  Arithmetical  Operaiions^'*^  by 
Messrs.  Willard,  Stone,  Leach,  Green,  Mowry,  Ladd,  Eastman,  Pierce,  Snow, 
Manchester,  De  Munn,  Austin,  and  KendalL 

SixHeOi  Meeting.— yiBxob  1st  and  2d,  1861,  at  South  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  **  Unwritten  History ^^  by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury  j  "  Writing^^  by  .S 
A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  "  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  constant  attendance  ai  Schoolf^ 
by  Messrs.  Gardener,  Teflfl,  Patten,  De  Munn,  and  Phelps ;  "Reading"  by  Messrs. 
Grosvenor,  Briggs,  Thurber,  Leach,  Potter,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Teflt,  Gardener, 
and  Tucker;  "  The  best  method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,*^  by  Messrs.  Teilt,  Snow, 
and  De  Munn. 

Sixty-first  Meeting.— 'Noremher  22d  and  23d,  1861,  at  Carolina  Mills. 

Lectures  on  *^  Education^"  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  "  The  most  important  requi- 
sites in  Teaching,''  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  "  Class  Becitations,"  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussion  on  **  The  present  Duties  of  Tecuihers  to  the^  Country"  by  Messrs. 
Greene,  Stanton,  Oady,  Tillinghast,  Kendall,  Tefft,  Seamans,  Bailey,  De  Munn, 
and  Ladd. 

Resolved  that  contributions  of  one  cent  from  each  scholar  be  solicited,  for  the 
aid  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Sixty-second  Meeting, — December  20th  and  21st,  1861,  at  Peacedale. 

Lectures  on  '*  The  relation  of  the  Mind  to  the  Body"  by  H.  Rousmaniere ; 
"  Teaching  Letters  and  Spelling,"  by  J.  KendalL 

Discussions  on  "  Guarding  Children  against  TemptaUon,  ot  teaching  them  to 
resist  0,"  by  Messrs.  Tefft,  Maryot,  M.  S.  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Miller,  Gorton, 
Clark,  and  Coon;  "  Difficidties  in  Teaching  Geography,"  by  Messrs.  Tefft,  Green, 
Tilltnghast,  Stanton,  and  others;  "Method  ofiUustrcUing  Dedtrud  Fractions,"  by 
Messrs.  TeSl,  Davis,  Stanton,  Tillinghast,  Peckham,  Bentley,  Green,  and  others; 
"  Good  Order  in  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Stanton,  Briggs,  Tilliugbast^  Ken- 
neth, and  Coon;  "Recitations  in  Reading,"  by  Messrs.  Thurber,  Davis,  Tefi% 
Briggs,  Miner,  and  Cbon.  "  Securing  prompt  attendance  at  School,"  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Kendall,  Stanton,  and  Mowry. 

Remarks  on  "  The  thiy  of  Teachers  to  their  Country,**  by  W.  A  Mowry. 

Sixty-third  Meeting.— Jsauaxy  4th  and  6th,  1862,  at  Chepachet 
Lectures  on  "  Principles  of  true  Education,  and  the  diffiadties  which  oppose  O," 
by  H.  Rousmaniere:  "Arithmetic  and  its  Abbreviations,"  by  N.  W.  De  Munn; 
"  Book-keeping  in  Common  Schools,"  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  *'  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  Writing  and  Spelling,"  "  The 
connection  of  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,"  "How  far  English  Composition 
should  be  taug?U,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Chase,  Brown,  Peckham,  Mowry,  and 
others ;  "  The  control  of  Teachers  over  their  Pupils  out  of  School" 
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Sixty-fourth  Meeting — ^EiaHTSENTH  aknttal  kebting. — January  3 1  st,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1862,  at  Providenoe. 

Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  "  Tfie  Comforts  and  Pleasures  of  School-keeping^^  by  Rev.  L 
Whiting ;  "  Culture  of  the  Voiced'  by  &  Monroe ;  "  EngUsh  History,''  by  G.  M- 
mer. 

Discussion  on  "  Good  Discipline  in  School,  and  how  fnamtotned^"  by  Messrs 
"Willard,  Cady,  Mowry,  Ladd,  G.  T.  Day,  and  J.  M.  Talcott. 

Recitations  in  "^fii^mtfitic,"  oonducted  by  N.  W.  DeMunn;  in  ^^EngUsk 
Grammar^''  conducted  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  conduct  the  publication  of  the  "  R 
I.  Schoolmaster." 

Resolution,  moved  by  E.  M.  Stone,  recommending  an  increafle  of  evening 
schools. 

Sixty-fifth  JTeefin^.— February  28th  and  March  Ist,  1862,  at  CenterviQe^ 
(Warwick.) 

Lectures  on  "  Writing,^  by  S.  A,  Potter:  "  The  Comforts  and  Pleasures  of 
School-keeping,'' hyL.  Whiting;  ''Speaing,'''hy  J.  Kendall;  ''The  study  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  in  our  Schools,''  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Discussion  on  "  The  Teacher^s  sphere  of  Usefulness,^  by  Messrs.  Husted,  Leader, 
Brayton,  and  Cooke. 

Recitations  in  ''English  History,"  conducted  by  D.  R.  Adams;  "  The  Art  of 
Map-drawing,"  conducted  by  S.  A.  Briggs. 

Sixty-sixth  Meeting.— April  11th  and  12th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lecture  on  "  The  Teacher ;  his  Works  and  his  Rewards,"  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Defects  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Cbad- 
sey,  Slocum,  Potter,  and  others ;  "  Tfie  relative  duties  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
Pupilif,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  aud  De  Munn ;  "  Re4iding,"  by  Messrs.  Manchester 
and  Do  Munn;  *'  The  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country"  by  Messrs. 
Snow,  Slocum,  and  others. 

Remarks  on  "  Penmanship,"  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Exercises  in  "  Reading,"  conducted  by  F.  B.  Snow. 

Sixty-seventh  Meeting, — November  21st  and  22d,  1862,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  "  The  QuaUficaiions  of  the  Tkacher,  by  J.  Kendall ;  "  Educatum 
out  of  School,"  by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  Teachers  for  the  Punctuality  and  Attend' 
once  of  Scholars,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Foster,  Griswold,  Woodbridge,  Tefft, 
Green,  and  Whitman ;  "  Means  of  making  R.  Island  pupils  fair  Spdlers,"  by 
Messrs.  Kendall,  Griswold,  and  Greene;  "  Educating  a  Community  to  a  right 
Appreciation  of  good  Teachers  and  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Tefll.  Foster,  and  Greene; 
V  The  best  Method  of  presenting  Decimals  and  Percentage"  by  Messrs.  De  Munn, 
Kendall,  Foster,  Ladd,  Greene,  and  others ;  "  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Schools, 
and  exciting  Pupils  to  greater  Diligence^'  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Kenyon. 

Sixty-eighth  Meeting.— December  6lh  and  6th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lectures  on  **  Object  Lessons,"  by  J.  Kendall ;  «*  Nature's  Hieroglyphs,"  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Fay. 

Discussions  on  ''  The  Dependence  of  Teachers  upon  Tsxt-books;  "  The  Responsi" 
biUty  of  Teachers  for  the  kbik  of  a  deliceUe  moral  tone  in  their  piqnls,"  by  Messrs. 
Snow,  Kendall,  and  others.  * 

Sixty-ninth  ITedifH/.—December  19th  and  20th,  1862,  at  Pawtucket. 

Lectures  on  "The  Progress  of  Public  Schools,"  by  Rev.  G  Taft ;  "  Book-keqjing," 
by  S.  A.  Potter;  "  7he  Duties  of  Parent  Citizens  to  their  Public  SOiools,"  by  H. 
Rousmaniere ;  "  The  Sdiolar  and  his  Country,"  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  M.  Glwk. 

Poem  on  ".Nature  and  its  Revelations,''  by  W.  M.  Rodman. 

Class  exercises  in  '* Spelling"  conducted  by  J.  Kendall,  with  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Snow,  Willard,  De  Munn,  and  others;  "ReaeUng,"  oonducted  by  F.  R 
Snow. 

Discussion  on  **  The  moral  Influence  of  Tsaehers  tqxm  their  Pupils  in  and  out  ^ 
Sciufol,''  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Mowry,  Gammell,  Ladd,  and  others. 
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Seventidh  Meeting. — January  9th  and  10th,  1863,  at  Newtati,  (Portsmoath.) 
Lectures  on  •*  The  benefits  of  School  Libraries,'''  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Coggshall ;  **  The 
true  ReUUions  of  School  and  Home,  Taacher  and  Parent,^'  by  T.  W.  Bicknell; 
"  The  CulMvatUm  of  a  Taste  for  the  Beauties  of  Nature,"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  ^*  School  Libraries,^'  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Rousmaniere,  Coggs- 
hall, and  Arnold;  "  The  Assignment  of  Lessons  to  he  studied  at  Home"  by  Mepsrs. 
Kendall,  Arnold,  Gifford,  and  others ;  ^.Preventing  Whispering  and  Motion  of 
(he  Lips  tohUe  Studying"  by  S.  D.  Coggshall ;  "  The  Importance  of  Uie  Coopera' 
Hon  of  Parents"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Cady,  Belden,  and  Kendall ;  "  The 
A^mption  of  Unwarranted  Authority  by  Teachers"  by  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Cady, 
and  Belden ;  **  Method  of  commencing  the  Study  of  Geography"  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Kendall,  Chapman,  and  others. 

Seventy-first  Meeting — ninetsxnth  annual  liSBTiNa. — January  30th  and 
31st,  1863,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  total  amount  of  funds,  $1,237.61.  Election  of 
Officers. 

Lectures  on  ^^  English  Grammar"  by  Pro£  S.  S.  Greene;  ^^  77ie  Importance 
and  Mode  of  training  the  Senses"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop ;  " Physical  GeogrO" 
phy"  by  B.  Harrison. 

Discussions  on  "  T?ie  Hesponsibility  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Moral  Conduct  of  his 
Pupils,"  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  De  Munn ;  "  English  Grammar."  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Willard,  Tefit,  Belden,  Manchester,  De  Munn,  and  Northrop ;  "  The  necessity  of 
Sustaining  the  *i?.  /.  Schoolmaster,' "  by  Messrs.  Matteson,  Northrop,  and  Ladd, 

Class  exercises  in  "  Object  Tectching"  conducted  by  N.  A.  Calkins ;  ^^SpeUing 
and  Reading"  by  a  class  of  colored  children. 

Messrs.  Ladd  and  De  Munn  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

Seventy-second  Meeting. — February  19th  and  20th,  1863,  at  Ashaway. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work,"  by  J.  J.  Ladd  ;  "  The  Duties  of  Pa- 
rents and  die  Public  in  regard  to  Schools"  by  H,  Rousmaniere;  ^' Scfiool  Tac- 
tics," by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussions  ou  "  Methods  of  securing  greater  Punctuality  in  ScTwols"  by  Messrs. 
Langworthy,  Saunders,  Greene,  Kenneth,  Maryott,  Davis,  Ladd,  Collins,  Stan- 
ton, Vincent,  Morton,  Coon,  Rev.  J.  Clark,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  and  Lewis ;  "  The 
use  of  Text-books  in  Recitations"  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  KendalL 

Class  exercises  in  " Rossini's  Method  of  Teaching  Music"  conducted  by  J.  M. 
Stilhnan. 

Seventy-third  Meeting. — March  6th  and  '7th,  1863,  at  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  "  Tfie  Scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  built,"  by  J.  Kendall; 
"Mental  Science"  by  H.  Rnnsmaniere. 

Poem  on  "  The  Golden  Era.^'  by  A.  J.  Foster. 

Discussion  on  "  The  lae  of  Text-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Eastman,  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Tefil,  and  others. 

Seventy-fourth  Meeting. ,  at  River  Point 

Lectures  on  "English  Grammar,"  by  A.  A.  Gamwell;  " ,"  by 

Rev.  J.  M.  H.  Dow. 

Discussions  on  "  The  best  Method  of  teaching  Geography"  by  Messrs.  Rous- 
maniere, Aldrich,  Fuller,  Harrison,  Seamans,  Kldridge,  and  Gallup ;  "  The  most 
promiinent  Faults  in  our  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Matteson, 
Eastman,  Willard,  Gamwell,  Spanlding,  and  Kent. 

Remarks  on  "Penmansh^,"  by  B.  Harrison. 

Seventy-fifth  Meeting.'-lSovemheT  24th  and  26th,  ^863,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  "The  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by  "W.  A.  Mowry; 
"  Duties  of  Parents  to  the  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin;  "Entrance  to  the  Public 
High  Schools  should  be  determined  by  Scholarship,  aseertamed  by'  Competitive 
Examination,"  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  on  **  TJie  Extent  io  which  Teachers  should  Assist  their  Pupils,"  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Greene,  Mowry,  Chapin,  and  others;  "  The  greatest  Evil  in  our 
Schools,  and  its  remedy,''^  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Ames,  Mowry,  and  others. 
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School  Beports  were  given  by  If eflsrs.  Greene,  Woodbridge,  Coon,  Tdlingbut, 
Inman,  OoUins,  Foster,  Kenyon,  Robbina,  and  Mowry. 
Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Messrs  Trine  and  Wood. 

Seventy-sixth  ifee^th^.— December  11th  and  12th,  1863,  at  North  Sdtuate. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Good  Teacher^'"  by  Bev.  Lyman  Whiting ;  "*  VitaiUy  m  (he 
SchooUroom^**  by  John  J.  I^add. 

Discussions  on  "  The  extent  arid  made  of  the  Tkacher'e  hdp  to  his  pupils  «« 
Mathematics;''  "  The  use  of  the  Blackboard  in  English  Grammar;"  "  Methods  of 
Ikaching  Spelling ;''  ^^  Proper  and  impr<^per  penalties  for  defectiae  recitations  or 
had  conduct;''  "  Ibpical  JRecitationsr 

Seventy-seventh  Meeting. — January  16th  and  16th,  1864,  al  Oentenrille. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Obstacles  in  the  way  ofswceessful  Tearhing^'  by  J.  B.  Gh*» 
pin ;  "  The  Teacher's  Motives  and  Difficulties,'^  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  compared  with  those  of  twenty 
years  ago^"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Husted,  Adams,  Seamans,  Stone,  and 
Matteson ;  "  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  our  Schools^"  by  Messrs.  Roasmaniere, 
Gallup,  Matteson,  Ladd,  Spencer,  Berry,  and  Kent;  "  The  Obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Schools"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  Rousmaniere,  and  Mowry. 

Reports  from  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Berry,  Gallup,  Bates,  Manchester, 
Edwards,  Eastman,  Tefft,  Bobbins,  Spaulding,  and  Mowry. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  lamented  D.  P.  Colbum,  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Mow- 
ry, and  Austin. 

Seventy-eigJUh  Meeting — TWSimiErH  annual  iCBBnNO.--Janiiaiy  2dth  and 
80th,  1864,  at  Proridenca 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  ^'Morning  Glories^"  by  J.  Kendall;  "  Obfect  Teaching''  by  L  F. 
Cady ;  "  Tlie  Study  of  History,"  by  Rev.  B.  Sears;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Scholar 
to  Vie  Rebellion,"  by  J.  T.  Edwards;  '' Self  Education,"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick; 
"*  Physical  Geography,"  by  Prof.  8.  Tenney;  ^' The  Relations  of  Parents  to  the 
School,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell. 

Report  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  "  B.  L  Schoolmaster  **  daring  the 
year,  by  N.  W.  De  Munn. 

Seventy-ninth  Meeting, — February  lt>th  and  13th,  1864^  at  Woonsocket 
Lectures  on  ^^ Familiar  Jbpics,"  by  J.  Kendall;  ^^ Siq)ervision  of  School,"  by 

Rev.  B.  S.  Northrup;  ''Relation  of  the  Scholar  to  the  RebeUion,"  by  J.  T.  Ed- 
*  wards;  "  Education  and  Physical  Interests^"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Chapin. 

Discussions  on  "  Parental  Interest  in  Schools;"  ''Object  TMchtng as  a  system ;'' 

"  Physical  CuUure ;"  "  Defects  in  Public  Schools.' ' 

Eightieth  Meeting.— Jxme  3d  and  4th,  1864,  at  HarrisviUe. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Freedmen,"  by  Bcv.  A.  Root;  "Reading," 
by  P.  B.  Snow;  "Primary  Geography,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell;  "  The  Educational 
Improvements  of  twenty-five  years,"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  "  The  best  means  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  at  School,"  by 
Messrs.  Steere,  Metcal^  and  Webb ;  '*  The  Evils  of  a  frequent  change  of  Teachers, 
and  the  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Bicknell,  and  Mowry;  "Method  of  T\rachin^ 
Writing  in  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Steere,  and  others ;  "  Teaching 
beginners  in  Arithmetic  the  Process  before  the  Reasoning,"  by  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Mowry ;  "  Requiring  Pupils  to  give  Irifarmation  of  Qfmses,"  by  Measre.  Mowrv, 
Cady,  Webb,  Steere,  and  othen. 
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(A.) 

OmCBRS  OF  THE  RHOSB  ISLAITD  IN8T1TUTM. 

Prmidbnts. — John  Kingsbury,  1845-1855.  S.  S.  Greene,  1856-1859.  J.  J. 
Ladd,  1860-1863.    W.  A.  Mowry,  1864. 

Vice  Prbsidents.— W.  Updike,  1845,  1846.  A.  Ballou,  1845, 1849.  0.  G. 
Perry,  1846,  1847.  T.  Shepard,  1846,  1847,  185(^1859.  J.  J.  Keltou,  1846- 
1849.  E.  R.  Potter,  1847-1869.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1847.  A  H.  Dumont, 
1848-1859.  J.  W.  Cooke,  1848,  1849.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1860-1855,  1858,  1869, 
1862-1864.  B.  Harris,  1850-1859.  R.  AUyn,  1855-1867.  T.  H.  Vail,  1856, 
1867.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1856-1859.  a  A.  Crane,  1866-1869.  J.  Kingsbury, 
1858,  1869.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1860-1864.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1860,  1862,  1863. 
a  Austin,  1860-1864.  I.  F.  Cady,  1860,  1861,  1864.  H.  R.  Pierce,  1860,  186L 
J.  Kendall,  1861.  N.  W.  De  Munii,  1861.  G.  A.  Willard,  1861-1864.  B.  V. 
Qflllup,  1861,  1864.  J.  Kendall,  1862-1864.  'J.  H.  Tefft,  1862-1864.  D.  R. 
Adama,  1863,  1864.    J.  M.  Ross,  1864.    B.  F.  Hayes,  1864. 

CoB&BSPONDiNa  Secbetaribs. — ^N.  Bishop,  1845-1847.  A.  Perry,  1848- 
1860.    Z.  Grover,  1861-1867.    A.  W.  Godding,  1858-1863. 

Regordtno  Secretaries.— J.  D.  Giddings,  1845-1847.  C.  T.  Keith,  1848, 
1849.  C.  Famum,  1850.  A.  A.  GamweU,  1851-1853.  A.  W.  Godding,  1864- 
1857.  £.  H.  MagiU,  1858,  1859.  F.  B.  Snow,  1860,  1861.  A.  0.  Robbins, 
1862-1864. 

TRBASURBRa— T.  C.  Hartshorn,  1845-1851.  A«  Perry,  1853-1855.  C.  T. 
Keith,  1856-1861.    N.  W.  De  Munn,  1862,  1863. 

ExBOUTiVE  Committee,  or  Directors. — ^W.  Gammell,  1845-1859.  J.  T.  Sis- 
aon,  1846,  1846,  1864.  J.  B.  Tallman,  1846-1847.  L.  W.  Ballou,  1845,  1846. 
&  Greene,  1846,  1846.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1846,  1848-1854.  A.  Perry,  1846, 
1858-1861.  C.  Farnum,  1846-1849.  G.  C.  Wilson,  1846-1856.  W.  S.  Baker, 
1846,  1848, 1849.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1846-1856.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1847,1856,  1857. 
N.  Bishop,  1848-1861.  C.  G.  Perry,  1848-1864.  T.  H.  VaU,  1848-1855.  a 
Fbtterson,  1848-1869.  a  Austin,  1848-1861,  1853-1859.  T.  Shepard,  1848, 
1849.  J.  Bushee,  1848-1864.  T.  T.  Hazard,  1851-1853.  S.  S.  Greene,  1852- 
1855.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1854-1859.  G.  W.  Quereau,  1855-1859.  G.  A.  WU- 
lard,  1855-1859.  E.  Gray,  Jr,  1855-1857.  N.  B.  Cooke,  1855-1860.  J.  H. 
Willard,  1856-1869.  0.  F.  Otis,  1855-1859.  D.  P.  Colbum,  1865-1859.  W. 
H.  Farrar,  1865,  1856.  E.  H.  Magill,  1856,  1857.  J.  Kingsbury,  1856,  1857. 
D.  Leach,  1856-1859.  T.  G.  Potter,  1856-1859.  C.  C.  Beaman,  1857.  E.  M. 
Stone,  1857-1863.  B.  Grant,  1857;  L.  A.  Wheelock,  1858,  1859.  W.  G. 
Crosby  1858,  1869.  J.  B.  Breed,  1858,  1869.  M.  Lyon,  1858,  1859.  A.  J. 
Manchester,  1860,  1861.  M.  a  Greene,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1861. 
W,  A.  Eastman,  1861-1863.  I  F.  Cady,  1861,  1863.  H.  M.  Rice,  1862,  1863. 
P.  B.  Snow,  1862,  1863.  T.  Davis,  1862,  1863.  J.  T.  Edwards,  1863.  T.  W. 
Bicknell,  1863. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  hoped  to  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Rhode  Islaxd 
Institute  op  Instruction,  the  earliest  formed,  and  altogether  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  active  in  its  plans  of  operation,  of  the  State  Teachers'  and  Edu- 
cational Associations,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  educational  activity  of  its  Pres- 
idents, by  the  same  hand  which  prepared  the  account.  But  in  this  we  are  dis- 
appointed. 

Of  the  first  President  (1845-1856),  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  a  memoir  and 
portrait  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  in  "  Barrn^t 
Sducaiionai  Biography — American  Teachers  and  Educaiors^  Vol.  I." 

Of  the  second  President  (1857-1858),  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  a  brief  memoir  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation in  1864,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

John  J.  Ladd,  the  third  President  (1859-1863),  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Vt^ 
May  11th,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1852.  After  serving 
one  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt.,  and  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  "Warner  Academy,  Wobum,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Provi- 
dence, in  1859,  where  he  continued  till  January,  1864,  when  he  opened  with 
Mr.  W.  Mowry,  a  Select  School  in  the  same  city — both  he  and  Mr.  Mowry  re- 
tiring from  the  service  of  the  Public  Schools  on  account  of  a  reduction  in 
salary. 

William  A.  Mowry  was  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mas&,  August  13th,  1829,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  District  School  and  Academy  of  his  native 
town.  For  four  years  from  1842-3  he  earned  his  own  living  in  various  fields 
of  juvenile  labor,  until  1848  when  he  commenced  "school-keeping,"  and  ob- 
taining a  college  education,  for  which  he  made  a  thorough  preparation  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1854,  but  left 
at  the  close  of  his  second  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  1 857  he 
assumed  the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  "  B.  L  Schoolmaster''  (started  by 
Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  School  Commissioner,  in  1855,)  and  having  relieved  it  ih>m 
debt  and  obtained  a  supporting  list  of  subscribers,  he  transferred  its  manage- 
ment to  the  R.  I.  Institute.  In  1858  he  became  principal  of  the  Knglish  de- 
partment of  the  Providence  Public  High  School,  in  which  he  labored  until  Febra- 
ary,  1864,  when  he  retired  with  Mr.  Ladd,  and  opened  a  private  High  Schod 
for  boys. 

Any  notice,  however  brie?  of  the  office-bearers  and  active  members  of  the 
Institute,  would  be  greatly  deficient  which  should  not  make  honorable  and 
gratefiil  mention  of  WiLLLiif  S.  Baker,  to  whose  services  as  Agent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  continuation  of  the  same  missionary  work  he  had  done 
'for  the  Ty^ashington  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  cooperation  with  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  Institute  and  the  State  are  under  more  ob- 
ligations than  words,  however  strong,  can  express.  Of  Mr.  Baker's  manifold, 
disinterested,  indefatigable,  and  useful  career,  as  teacher  of  Public  Schools,  and 
as  an  itinerating  lecturer  on  self  and  school  education,  we  hope  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  at  large  hereafter.  To  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  young  people  in 
whom  he  inspired  Ihe  spirit  of  self  improvement  we  dedicate  the  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  which  no  ona  will  be  more  sui^ 
prised  to  see  than  h^Bel£ 
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1864. 

PBOCEXDnrGS  OF  THE  StXTH  SESSION,   OR  FlFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  held  at 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  August  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1864. 

First  Day,  Wednesday,  August  10,  1864. 

The  Association  met  in  Eagle  Hall  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Miller,  of  Ogdcnsburg, 
followed  by  a  song  of  welcome,  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  the 
Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  and  Normal  Music  School,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof  H.  S.  Perkins. 

Col.  R.  W.  JuDSoN,  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ogdensburg,  in  behalf  of 
the  Board  and  citizens,  welcomed  the  Association  in  an  eloquent  address,  m 
which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Asso- 
eiation  in  tiie  present  condition  of  the  country,  with  the  hope  that  the  nation 
would  soon  be  again  at  peace,  united  and  ready  to  advance  the  interests  which 
the  Association  has  at  heart. 

The  President  briefly  and  pertinently  responded. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  welcoming  the  National  Association  to  the  State,  expressing  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  pledging  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  reforms  it  has  instituted. 

The  oommunication  was,  by  previous  rule,  placed  on  file,  and  the  correspon- 
dence recorded. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  then  followed;  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  were  announced,  and  the  article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  mem- 
bership was  read. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  MoJilton  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  whom 
tbe  communication  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers*  Association  be  referred, 

The  OhaSr  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  McJilton,  J.  W.  Bulbxet,  and  D.  B. 
Hagar. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Philbeick,  Mr.  E.  Dantorth,  M  Troy,  was  appoint- 
ed Aasistant  Secretary,  to  record  the  names  of  members  present.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Whitb  was  aho,  on  motion,  appointed  to  act  as  Treasurer,  pro  tern. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  3  1-2  o'clock.  President  Wells  in  the  chair. 

Announcement  of  arrangements  for  return  tickets  was  made  by  the  President 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  favored  the  Associa- 

tion  with  a  song. 
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Oq  motion  of  Dr.  MoJiltok  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  Pres- 
dent's  Addreea, 
The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  MoJiltok,  Si  &  Gbebnx,  and  J.  W. 

BULKLBT. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Philbriok  then  road  a  paper  prepared  bj  Bey.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Har- 
vard University — Sut^ect:  Should  a  l^acher  or  Ptofeaaor  of  Didactics  be  qp- 
pointed  in  every  principal  CoUege  t 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulelet,  Dr.  Skars,  Charles  Davies,  and  ProC  J.  B.  Thohsok. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  presented  a  list  of  names,  and  the  persons 
reported  were  duly  elected  members. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

Dr.  McJiLTOK,  lh>m  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  recommended 
a  postponement  of  its  discussion,  ana  that  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Hill's  paper 
be  continued. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Htll's  paper  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Davies,  Thomson,  McJilton,  Philbrick,  Hagar,  andGRxmii 
when  further  discussion  was,  on  motion,  postponed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick  moved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  requiring  that 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  biennial,  instead  of  annuaL 

The  proposed  toendment  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McJiltok,  Philbrick, 
Hagar,  Thomson,  W.  N.  Barringeb,  W.  H.  Wells,  J.  S.  Adams  and  Drurt. 

AcUoumed  to  7  Jt  P.  M. 

Evening  Session, 

On  motion,  an  informal  ballot  was  taken  upon  the  proposed  amendment  to 
tiie  constitution,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  eight  yeas  to  eleven  nays;  on  further 
motion,  the  subject  was  postponed  for  one  year. 

On  motion,  a  committee  for  the  nomihation  of  officers  was  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  D.  N.  Camp,  S.  S.  Greenb,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  D.  F. 
Wells,  J.  W.  Bulklet,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  J.  N.  McJilton,  C.  S.  Pbnnxli^  and 
Z.  Richards. 

A  song  was  given  by  the  Ogdensbui^  Musical  Association. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton  made  a  report  on,  A  System  of  Free  Schoob, 

After  another  song,  the  Association  a4Joumed. 

Second  Day,  Ati(;ust  11. — Morwng  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o^clock,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Providence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  an  invitation  was  given  to  educational  gentle^ 
men  present,  from  Canada  and  elsewhere,  to  sit  with  the  Association  and  partic- 
ipate in  its  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  |!.  Danfosth,  all  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  hono^ 
ary  members  and  requested  to  signify  their  acceptance  by  recording  their  names. 

On  motion,  the  remarks  of  members  taking  part  in  discussions  were  limited  to 
five  minutes  each. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Educational  Associations  of  the  various  States  in  the 
Union  are  hereby  respectfully  invited,  at  their  various  annual  meetings,  to  elect 
one  or  more  delegates  as  their  representatives  to  this,  the  National  Teacliere' 
Association. 

After  music  by  the  juvenile  class  of  the  Normal  Muac  School,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  Prol.  PerkmS)  he  wbb  invited  to  give  vith  his  class,  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session,  an  exhibition  of  his  method  of  instraction  in  vocal 
music. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Sectional  DivisianSj  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Gbeemi,  it 
was  voted  not  to  be  desirable  to  resolve  the  Association  into  sectional  meetings. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  Practical  Modes  0/  Teaching  the  English  Language, 
which  was  participated  in  bj  Messrs.  Greens,  B.  CauTEBHANe,  D.  F.  Wells, 
J.  B.  McGoNN,  W.  N.  Barrinqbk,  0.  S.  Pknkell,  W.  A.  Mowkt,  and  J.  W. 
BuLKLBY,  when,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  taken  up —  What  Improvements  need  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Methods  of  Ikaching  the  Ancient  Languages! — which  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Pro£  Habknxss,  Dr.  Sbabs,  J.  W.  MoLawby,  £.  J.  Kajiiltok, 
G.  Davibs,  £.  D.  Wblleb,  and  M.  Lyon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbbick,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 

Song  by  the  Messrs.  Perkins. 

Br.  H.  B.  Wilbub,  of  Syracuse,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Object  Teaching. 

Several  notices  were  ^ven,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  2^^,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  opened  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  when  Prof  Pebeins,  of  the  Normal 
Music  School,  with  a  class  of  pupils,  proceeded  to  illustrate  briefly  his  method 
of  teachifig  vocal  music. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  the  Association  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election.  The  officers  nominated  by  the  committee,  and  as  given 
at  the  close  of  this  report,  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  Obuisbhank,  of  Albany,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  stated  that 
oopies  of  the  proceedings  were  on  hand  and  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  should  be  immediately 
liquidated;  that  in  order  to  secure  this  result  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
willing  to  be  assessed  equally  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5.00  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  all  the  debts  now  existing  against  the.  Association,  be  re- 
quested to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  an  opportunity  be  now 
given  for  the  reception  of  names. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hagab,  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  inform  absent  mem- 
bers of  the  amount  of  their  dues,  and  also  of  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Association,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  defray  its  expenses. 

An  opportunity  having  been  g^ven  for  subscriptions  to  be  made,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  postponed  for  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Wilbus.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Bayibs,  the  rule  limiting  each  speaker  to  five 
minutes  was  suspended  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  and  a  discussion 
followed,  by  Messrs.  Shbldon,  Wilbub,  McGunn,  Cbuikshank,  Babbingeb, 
Dr.  B.  Sbabs,  Philbbick,  and  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Mr.  J.  Cruikshank  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Besohedf  That  the  new  Board  of  Directors  be  requested,  in  arranging  for  the 
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exerciaes  of  the  next  sessioD,  to  visit  the  achools  under  the  ct.arge  of  the  0«« 
wego  Board  of  Education,  either  by  a  committee  of  their  nomber  or  of  such 
persons  as  they  may  select,  such  committee  to  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  annual  meeting,  upon  the  system  and  method  of  primary  instruction  prac- 
ticed therein. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thomsoit  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  "and  elementary  schoob 
elsewhere,"  and  the  resolution  as  thus  amended  was  adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Col.  Judson,  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  school  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Og- 
densburg.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Meesia  Philbbick,  Pisnksll,  and 
T.  F.  Thichstun  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BcTLKLET  read  a  paper  upon  Teacher^  Asaodaiions. 

Adjourned  to  8,  P.  M. 

.  Somvng  Session, 

On  motion,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  conaifrting  of  Messra 
Dakfortu,  Haqar,  and  Eberhart. 

Mr.  R.  Alexander,  del^ate  from  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West^ 
by  special  request,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  facts  and  statistics  showing  the 
working  and  progress  of  educational  institutions  in  Canada. 

Song  by  the  Musical  Association.  Announcement  of  excursions  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon  and  Danfobth.    Election  of  new  members. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  on  Liberal 
EduccUion. 

Song,  by  a  quartette,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Perkins. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Miller  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimous^ 
adopted : 

WfiereaSf  Tlie  study  of  music  as  a  science  disciplines  the  mind,  assists  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  quickens  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties, 

And  whereas^  Tlie  prdcUce  of  vocal  music  is  a  pleasant,  enlivening,  and 
healthful  exercise  and  tends  to  cultivate  the  voice  for  speaking  and  reading,  as 
well  as  for  singing,  therefore 

Hesolvedj  That  vocal  music  ought  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers  in  all 
of  our  public  schools. 

Singing  of  T/te  Star-Spangkd  Banner.    Adjourned. 

Third  Day,  August  12. — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  D.  P.  Wells,  and 
opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Prof.  Brush,  of  Iowa. 

Song  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Normal  Music  School. 

Afler  several  business  announcements,  Mr.  Simeon  Barbows,  of  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  recommend, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  catalogue  of  books  for  District  School 
Libraries ;  said  books  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  general  wants  of 
parents,  youth,  and  children,  to  be  free  from  sectarianism,  from  all  bitter  party 
ppirit,  and  everything  exceptionable  in  point  of  moral  influence,  and  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  separate  lists  so  that  they  can  be  introduced  into  small  districts  grad- 
ually. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Mo 
(rUNN  in  fevor,  and  by  Messrs.  Danforth,  R.  Cruikshank,  and  J.  Cruikshank 
m  opposition,  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  Messrs.  Prof  Wood,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  S.  Greene,  S.  Barrows,  S.  P.  Bates,  and  J.  &  Adam^ 

On  motion  of  Hon.  H.  Karnard,  of  Hartford,  and  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  R.  Cruikshank  explained  the  advantages  of  an  ioi- 
proved  school  desk. 
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Prof!  S.  H.  White  read  an  essay  eBtiUed  A  2fatumai  Bureau  of  Education 
— cmd  offered  the  following  resolatlona: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  AssociatioD,  the  educational  interests 
of  the  coantry  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Refiolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  at  Washington  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress;  and  also  to  report  the  results  of  their  action  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  with  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  "  A 
National  Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction." 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  moved  their  adoption,  and  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs. 
R1CHA.RD6  and  Babnabd,  they  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Babkard,  Riohardb, 
and  White  were  appointed  the  committee. 

A  song  from  the  dass  under  Prof  Perkins  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Z.  R10HARD6  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  in  consideration  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West,  would  reciprocate  their  kind  greetings 
and  their  desires  to  promote  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  between  the  gov- 
ernments, by  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  their  next  annual  meeting. 

Hon.  Henrt  Barnard  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  following  subject : 
Competitive  ExarrUnaiions  applied  to  appointments  in  the  Public  Set-vice. 

A  discussion  upon  the  subject  followed,  by  Messrs.  Sheldok,  Mason,-  of  N. Y., 
Walton,  of  Lawrence,  Barnard,  Da  vies,  R.  Ordikshank,  Barrows,  and 
Pbnnbll, — end  Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  to  furnish  to  the  committee,  his 
address,  for  publication.    Adjourned  to  2},  P.  M. 

AJkmoon  Session^ 
Called  to  order  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Wells,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  several  members  not  able  to  be  present    New  mem- 
bers admitted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Cruikshank. 
Mr.  Hagar,  from  the  Committee  on  Delegates,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  communication  from  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  tlie  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  the 
State  Association  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Province  of  Canada  West,  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Rasolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  members  of  tlie 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  hearty  greeting  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  we,  with  a  strong  grasp, 
accept  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so  generously  proffered  us,  and  bid  them 
a  prayerful  "God  speed"  in  the  noble  work  they  have  been  doing  so  long  and 
80  well. 

RfiHolved,  That  we  have  welcomed  with  pleasure  the  delegate  flrom  the  State 
Association  of  Minnesota,  and  that  we  gratefully  appreciate  this  kind  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  our  Association. 

Rewkfdj  That  while  as  a  national  body  we  can  know  no  East  and  no  West, 
we  cheerfully  recognize  a  Canada  West,  epp<'cially  in  the  great  court*?8y  dis- 
played by  its  Teachers'  Association,  in  voluntarily  sending  its  welcome  delegate 
to  this  convention ;  and  that  we,  fully  appreciating  the  honor  thus  conferred 
upon  us,  present  to  the  members  of  that  Association  our  warmest  thanks  and' 
our  hearfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Committee  on  Publication  were  authorized  to 

include  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State  Associations. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Object  Teaching:  Messrs. 
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W.  H.  Wblls,  Rev.  B.  Sbabs,  J.  D.  Philbrioe,  J.  L.  Pickabd,  of  Chicago^  D. 
K.  Gamp,  R.  Edwabds,  of  lUinoia,  and  G.  S.  Penkell. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  Association  of  Canada 
West:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  J.  S.  Adahs,  and  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit 

On  motion,  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  sevei^al  states 
are  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Upon  call  of  the  States,  the  following  gentlemen  responded :  for  New  Yoric, 
J.  Cruiksuank;  Illinois,  J.  F.  Eberhart;  New  Hampshire,  C.  P.  0ns;  District 
of  Golurabia,  Z.  Biohabds;  Indiana,  Prof  H.  H.  Young;  Gonnecticut,  Prof  D. 
N.  Gakp;  Iowa,  Pres.  Bbush  and  W.  Babbowb;  Pennsylvania,  Bey.  R.  Gbuik- 
SHANK;  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  B.  Seabb;  Massachusetts,  D.  B.  Haqab;  Louisianai 
Mr.  Brown;  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Golbt;  Missouri,  G.  S.  Pennbll. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  made  some  remarics  on  Ittu^^i  Sort  ThroaJL^  amd 
Ihe  method  of  Cure. 

Mr.  Pennbll,  of  the  Gommittee  to  visit  the  Ogdensburg  Schools,  reported 
that  the  Committee  were  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the  build- 
ings,  and  with  the  deep  interest  in  public  education  apparent  in  the  village. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Miller  and  Hon.  John  Fine  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Mr.  Danforth,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following  res- 
olutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

WherecUf  It  is  eminently  proper  that  we,  the  members  of  the  National 
Teachers*  Association,  at  the  close  of  its  sixth  annual  session,  should  give  for- 
mal expression  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which  we  entertain  toward  all  those 
to  whose  generous  effort  and  kind  consideration  is  so  richly  due  that  large 
measure  of  success  which  has  characterized  the  present  meeting,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  our  warmest  thanks  be,  and  tliey  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  for  the  warm  greeting  and  most  abundant  hospitality 
which  gave  the  Association  at  once  a  home  in  their  midst ;  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  to  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  especially  its  Chairman,  T.  H. 
Brosnan,,  for  their  constant  and  untiring  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  the  members  in  attendance;  to  the  several  hotels  in  the  city, 
and  the  various  railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  whose  liberal  reduction  of  fares  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  from  distant 
parts  of  the  land;  to  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association,  and  its  leader,  Prof. 
H.  S.  Perkins,  for  their  sweet  and  inspiring  songs,  and  to  Messrs.  demons  k 
Redington,  for  the  use  of  a  piano  gpratuitously  furnished ;  to  the  daily  papers, 
for  the  faithful  reports  of  our  proceedings;  to  the  President,  Secretary^  and 
other  retiring  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  wisdom  and  zeal  with  which 
they  have  conducted  its  affairs  during  the  year  now  closing ;  and  to  the  various 
lecturers,  committees,  and  members  of  the  Association,  whose  valuable  services 
have  contributed  to  make  this  a  meeting  unsurpassed  in  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Resolvedy  That  we  believe  the  cause  of  true  popular  education  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  our  fVee  institutions,  the  basis  of  all  valuable  growth  in  national  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  and  that  we  feel  called  upon  in  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial  to  double  our  vigilance  and  increase  our  efforts  jn  its  behalf;  and  to  this 
end,  we  pledge  new  zeal  and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Association. 

Adjourned. 

Evtning  SesHotk 
^    The  evening  session  was  spent  socially.    The  exercises  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  songs  by  Prof.  Perkins  and  his  associates,  interspersed  with  appropriate 
speeches  fVom  Mr.  Eberhart,  Pres  Sears,  Col.  Jl^son,  Hon.  Preston  King, 
and  others.    Pres.  Greene  made  some  appropriate  closing  remarks,  and  the 

Association  adjourned  after  singing  "  Old  Hundred." 

D.  N.  Gamp,  Secretary, 
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SAMUEL   8.   GREENE. 

Saxuiel  Stilucak  Gbxknx  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass^^on  the  3d  of 
Hay,  1810.  BeoeiTiDg  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  bis  natiTe 
tow%  be  fitted  for  Brown  University  in  Leicester  Academy,  and  graduated  in 
1837,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

Inheriting  "  an  aptness  to  teach  "  from  his  &ther,  who  was  known  in  all  the 
r^on  round  about  as  "Master  Greene,"  he  commenced  his  novitiate  as  a 
teacher  in  the  district  school  in  the  wipter  of  1829-30,  "at  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  boarded  round,"  and  followed  it  up  regularly  every  winter  until  he  entered 
college,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  winter,  until  he  graduated — thus 
acquiring  the  means  of  continuing  his  own  education  and  consolidating  his  own 
intellectual  training,  by  instructing  others. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  in  Worcester  Academy,  Mass.,  first  as  assistant, 
and  then  as  principal,  form  1837  to  1840,  which  post  he  resigned  to  become 
Town  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield — the  first  i^)point^ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  first  assistant  in  the  Englisli  High  School,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
Public  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  1849  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
fi-om  1849  to  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Providence  to  become  Superintendent 
of  the  City  Public  Schools,  and  soon  after  Professor  of  Didactics  in  Brown 
University,  and  in  1855  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

While  Superintendent  in  Providence  he  established  a  class  of  teachers,  in 
1853,  composed  partly  of  students  in  the  University,  and  of  city  and  county 
teachers,  out  of  which  grew  up  a  private  Normal  School,  which  in  1854  was 
adopted  by  the  city,  and  the  same  year  by  the  State,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Stnte  Normal  School. 

Prof  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association — and  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher: — Vice-President  and  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction — and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  as  well  as  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers^  Association— Klischarging,  by  his  presence  in  all  professional 
gatlierings  and  a  willing  service,  the  duty  wliich  every  teacher  owes  to  liis  pro- 
fession. 

Prof.  Greene  is  -the  author  of  a  very  valuable  and  popular  series  of  English 
Grammars,  viz.: — ^^Introduction  to  (lit  stvdy  of  English  Gravimar"  first  pub- 
lished in  1856;  ^^  First  Tje^sons  in  English  Grammar^"  first  published  in  1849; 
"  EieTnents  of  English  Graminar^^^  first  published  in '1853;  "Analysis  of  Ote 
English  Langtuige,^''  first  published  in  1848.  The  last  named  was  the  first  pub 
lished,  and  introdu^  the  new  method  of  analysis  into  this  department  of  in 
struction.  One  of  his  numerous  educational  lectures  is  printed  in  the  volume  of 
the  American  Institute,  viz. : — "  On  teaching  Beading  through  the  Element- 
ary Sounds  of  the  Language." 
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ANONTMOITS. 


A-B-C^  rriie)  Bet  forth  by  the  Kyngs*!  Majafltie  tnd 
his  tJliBTgy.  and  eomaMmM  to  b«  taof  bt  thimif  fa- 
oot  all  hia  realm.  Londun,  ]55U.* 
A-B-C^  for  Children,  nawlr  deviMd  with  SyUablea,  tlia 
Liordea  pmier,  our  bviiei;  and  th«  CommaDdineota. 
LrfMidon,  1588.* 
A-B-<;.«  the  P»thwa.v  to  lUadinfa;   or  the  neweat 

8pellinji>e,  Ite.    London,  1500.* 
A-B-O..  with  the  Patemoater,  Ave  Maria,  Grade,  aad 

fMi  0>mnmndnMnts.    London,  1A40.* 
A-B-C..with  the  Shorter  Catechiara.  Ghi^gow,  1841. 
Abeeedariuro,  dee.*    [A  vocabulary  of  a  few  leavea, 
by  a  Dutch  Monk.    Printed  from  wooden  block* 
by  Jolin  Outtenburf .] 
Abridgment  of  the  Hiatorr  and  Grammar  of  the  Bnf- 

liah  Lanxuage.    London,  1853. 
Aeeordeon— New  and  Complete  Method.     Beaton. 

New  York.* 
Asriealtural  Claaa  Book.    DoUin.  1653. 
Alabama  Reader*,  Noa.  L,  IL,  III.    New  York  1853.*' 
Alabama  Table  Book.    New  Haven.* 
Alphabet.    New  York  1845.* 
Alphabet  of  Thought ;  or  £lementa  of  Hetaphyaical 

Bclence.     Uarrisburf,  1895.* 
Alphabet  i>f  Ameriean  Subjeeta.     Philadelphia.* 
Alphabet  of  General  Subieeta.    Phlladelphta.* 
AoDerican  Initructor.     Philadelphia,  173U.* 
American  Lady's  Preeeptor.    Baltimore,  3rd  ed.,  *13. 
Aaaerican  Latin  Grammar;  Compeiidioaa  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  Tongue.    Providence,  1794.* 
Ameriean  Manual  of  Phonography.   Cincinnati.* 
American  Ijcmona  in  Rending  and  Bpelltng.  N.  York.* 
American  Orator**  Own  Book.    Philadelphia,  18SS.* 
American  Orthographer,  or  New  Book  of  Spelling. 

New  York,  1803.* 
Amencan  Popular  Lbaaona.    (EUsa  Robbioa.)  New 

York.  1839. 
American  Primer.    Brookfleld,  1899. 
Amefiean  Reader.   (G.  Merrtam.)    BrookfleM,  1888, 

9d  edition,  1839. 
American  Reader.    (J.  Leavitt.)    No.  I.  New  York, 
Borton.* 

'  **         No.  II.    N.VorkJ848.  (Boaton.) 

No.  in.   N.  York,  1849.  (Boaton.) 
AoMriean  Sehaol  Hymn  Bonk.    Boaton,  1858.* 
AmericaniB|)eAker.    Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1817. 

(Beaton.  1838.) 
American  Sunday  School  Psalmody.   N.  York,  1845.* 
Ameriean  Young  Men*s  Best  Companion ;  containing 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Heaauring. 
Forms  uf  Letters.  Bonds,  fee.    iad  edition,  Boat. 
Walpolo.    Philadelphia.* 
Amesbury  Map  Quertiona.    Ameabury,  Masa.,  1843. 
Analeeta  Lntina  Majora.    Tiondon,  no  date. 
Analjtio  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
Abalemy  and  Physiology  for  School*.    Phila.* 
Analysis  and  Svnthesis  of  the  Sentenee.   No  title  page. 
Ai^lo-aaxoa  ftootwdfda,  Haod-book  of.   New  York. 

1854.* 
Aoflo-Saxoti  DdHvatlTw,  Haad-book  of.    New  York, 

1854.* 
Adglo-flaxon  Orthography,  Raad-book  o£  New  York, 

1853.  (1854.) 
AM  af  Reading.    Boaton,  and  edition,  ISM.* 


Alt  of  Speaking ;  Laaaoni  ia  Seading,  fee. 

before  1804.* 
Arithmetie  for  Yoohg  Children.    London,  1849. 
Arithmetic  simplified.  (C.  B.  Beeeher.)  Hartford, '98. 
Arithmetie— Vulgar  and  Deoimal.    Boston,  1794.* 
Arithmetical  Tables  for  the  School  Room.  N.  Yoik.* 
Arithmetical  Tablea  and  Rulea.  Buriington,  N.  J.,  *U. 
Arithmetical  Rulea  and  Tablea.    Philadelphia,  18M. 

Baptrst  Cataehiam.   Part*  I.,  II.  (Keach.)    N.  York, 

18S8.    Philadelphia.* 
Same,  with  references.    New  York,  1853.* 
Baptist  Question  Books.     Scripture  Seriea,  S  Noa. 

Philadelphia.* 
Beauties  of  the  New  England  Primer.   N.  York,  b.  d: 
Beauties  of  the  Chrirtian^s  Friend.    (Author  of  Child** 

First  Book.    Boston,  1808,  n897.) 
Beauties  of  the  Bible.    Before  l8l>4.* 
Bernardo  del  Cartiio.     Boston,  1843.* 
Bang*  Primer.    New  London,  Peno.,  1855  * 
Bible  Bmgraphy  for  nae  of  Sunday  School*.    Boaton, 

1830.* 
Blegrnphieal   Sketehea    of  Eminent   British  Pott*. 

Dublin,  1854. 
Blaekboaid  In  the  Primary  BehooL  (J.  F.  Bumatend.) 

■   B<Mton,  1841. 
Book  of  Commerce.   Boaton,  1833.    (Philadelphin.) 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Mohawk.    N.  Y.,  17w.* 
Book  for  Maaaachnaetu  CbOdian.    (Hildnth.)    Boa- 
ton, 18-i».* 
Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children.    (H.  Hildieth.)* 
Borough  Road  Model  School— Text-Book.    London.* 
Boston  Flute  Instruction  Book.  Boaton.   Now  York.* 
Boaton  Reading  Lesson*.    Boaton,  1837. 
Boaton  School  Atlas.    Boston.* 
Boaton  Primer ;  Improvement  of  the  New  Knghnd 

Primer.    Bost«m,  1810.* 
Boston  Writing  Copies.    Boston.  1830.*  * 
Bolanleal  Dictionary.    (A.  Eaton.)    N.  Haven,  I81C 
BoUny  for  all  Classea.    New  York.* 
Botany  for  Beginners.    New  York.* 
Britiah  Grammar.    (London  1780, 177S.)   Boaton,  *84. 
Brief  Remarker.* 

Cabinet  Family  AUaa.    Philadelphia.* 

Campus   Florom   Latinitatis.    (Latin   and  FiOMh.) 

Rouen,  163S. 
Carolina  Table  Book.    New  Haven.* 
Cattilla  6  Silabario,  fee.    Boaton.  ISIh  edition,  1841.* 
Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Vucabulariea,  Gnmman, 

and  Alphabets.    London,  1796.* 
Catalogoe  of  Grammars.    Stt  G.  Brown's  Gmmmat 

of^Gramroara,  1860 ;  Weil's  Grammar,  1863.* 
Catalogue  of  Arithmetics.  See  DeMorgan'a  Aiithmeti- 

cat  Boofca.    London,  1847. 
Catalugoe  of  Book-keeping.    Ss9  Foster's  Book-keep- 
ing.   New  York.  186£ 
Gnteehiam.    The  way  of  Truth  laid  out;  or  Sujppliei 

from  the  To«nr  of  David.    Boatoa,  9nd  edttkm, 

ITSI.* 
Catechism.    Noa.  I— IV.    New  York.* 
Oateehism  on  Iho  Oolleeta.    New  York  * 
Catechisme.     [Printed    for   the    Dtirchester   (Mam.) 

Schools.)    London,  1«50. 1655.* 
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Cateehisme,  in  the  Nmo  Chrbtianized.    Beat.,  1603.* 
Catoehiun— in  thrm  Parts.    Boaton,  3d  edition,  18M.* 
CateebiMo  of  the  Bible.    New  York.  18S7.* 
Cateehiam  of  Animated  Natoie.    New  York,  18S7.* 
Cateohiim  of  Geographjr.    New  York,  1887.* 
Catechism  of  General  luiowledfe.   New  York,  1887.* 
Cateohism  of  Health.    New  York.  18S7.* 
Catechism  of  Botany.    New  York,  18S7.* 
Catechism  of  Universal  History.    New  York,  I8E27.* 
Catholicon,  sea  Abecedarium.    [Printed  from  wooden 

blocks,  by  John  Guttenbeif .  1640.*] 
Catholicon,  seu  Summa  Grammatioaiis.    [Printed  by 

Faust,  in  1460.]* 
Oato's  Moral  Dislichs  Englished  in  Coaplets.    Phila* 

deiphia,  1735.* 
Central  School  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1847  18SS.* 
Cbahta  Holisso,  &e.;  The  Choctaw  SpeUJny  Book. 

Boston,  Sih  ediUon,  ]849. 
Cherokee  Primer,    Park  HiO,  Arkansas,  1840, 1846.* 
ChOd's  .Assistant    Brookfield.  1831).* 
Child's  Book  in  Ottawa.    Detroit,  J845.* 
Chemistry  applied  to   Agrieulture,  Fliysiolofy,  and 

Commerce.    New  York.* 
Child's  ArithmKic.  Washiogtoo,  no  date.   Hart,  '18. 
Child^s  Botany.    Boston.*  , 

Child's  Botany  for  Beginners.     Boston.* 
Child's  Drawmg  Book,  Cottaces.    Philadelphia.* 
Child's  Elementary  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
Child's  First  Book.    (Author  of  Children's  Friend.) 

Boeton,  1816. 
Child's  Firrt  Book ;  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Reading. 

1804.* 
Child's  First  Book  in  Geography.    Philadelphia.* 
Child's  First  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
Child's  First  History  of  America.    New  York.* 
Child's  Juvenile  Drawing  Book,  Landscapes.   Phila.* 
Child's   Guide.     (6.  Blerriam.)     Brookfleld,  1830. 

Springfield,  1845. 
Child's  Instructor.    Salem,  1814.   New  York,  18ia 
Child's  Primer.    Boston,  no  data.* 
Child's  New  Plaything.    A  Spelling  Book.    Boelon, 

1744.* 
OhiM's  Bcriptnre  aoestioo  Book.    New  York,  164&* 
Child's  United  States.    Philadelphia.* 
Christian  Orator.    Boston,  )ted  edition,  1618. 
Church  Cateohism.    Boston,  1745.* 
Church  Primer.    New  York.* 
Clarionet  Preceptor.    Haliowell.^ 
Class  Book  of  Poetry.    London,  189S. 
Cla»  Book  of  Prase  and  Poetry,  with  Exereisee  in 

Parsing.     Boston.* 
Classical  Spelling  Book,  Key  to  Uie.    (A.  B.  Chapin.) 

Nod|ita. 
Clavis  Homerica.    No  title  page. 
Collectanea  On&ea  Minora.    Cambridge,  lat  editioo, 

1804.   (Philadelphia,  1858.) 
College  Atlas.    London. 

Collection  of  Psaltar  Tunes,  with  Instroetions.    Bos- 
ton, 1731.    Phila.,  1753.* 
OoliDena  Espanola,  or  Spanish  Extracts.    Boston,  5th 

edition,  1843.* 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain.    London,  18SB. 
Columbian   Writing  Book.     Bight  numbera.    New 

Bedford  and  ProTidence.* 
Colombian  Arithmetic  Haverhill,  183T. 
Colombian  Arithmetician.* 
Comic  Grammar.    London,  1840.* 
Conme  on  parle  Fran^ais  It  Paris.    New  Yoric.* 
Common  Sohool  Reader.  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.  Phila- 
delphia.* 
Cooapanion  to  the  Bible.    New  York.* 
Compeodinm  Logic*,  &e.    Boston,  1735.* 
Compendious  Summary  of  Univeisal  History.   Phila.* 
Compendium  of  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
Completa  Letter  Writer.    New  York,  1763.* 
Completo  English  Spelling  Dictionary  for  the  me  of 

Schools.    London,  1764.* 
Gamnlete  Dletiooaiy  of  the  Chfaiook  Jargon.    Poitr 

land,  O.  T.,  3d  edition,  18S6.* 
Completo  Violin  Instraotor.    Boston.* 
Comineheiisive  Grammar.    3nl  edition,  Phila.,  1780.* 


Comprehensive  Grammar,  and  CufplatB 

London,  1811.* 
Compiehensive  Reader  in  Praee  and  Poetry 

no  date. 
Compfehensive  Primer.    LomJon,  no  data« 
Concise  Grammar  of  the  Irtish  iMagumgm,  i 

New  York,  1st  ediUooTlSBSL* 
Constitutional  Text-Book.    New  Teifc,  1854. 
Consecutive  Union  Question  Books^  4  w\ 

York,  1845.* 
Cooveisetional  OommeBtary  lor  Bible 

York.* 
Conversations  on  Common  Thiqgs.  (D.  L.Dix.> 

(18M.)  iod  edition,  1896.  8th  edititm.  ISM. 

editioo,  1841, 1843. 
Conversation  on  Chemistiy.     (Mn.   Mi 

Haven,  1813, 1814. 
Conversations  on  the  History  of  Mi 

ton.  1831.* 
Conversation  on  Political  Ecoaomy.    PhOa^ 
Cottiae  of  Cslistheaies  for  Young 

Beecherl)    Hartford,  1832.* 
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Daily  Lesson  Books,  Noo.  I.,  II.,  UL,  IV.     (H. 
and  J.  T.  Croesley.)    Loodoo,  no  date. 
Sequel  to  No.  IL    (H.  Duan  andJ.T. 
London,  no  dato. 

Delectus  Sententiamm  Grmeamm.  Sse  F.  P 
Detroit  Pablie  School  Manual  and  Tkble-Book. 

trait,  180S. 
Devotional  Exereisss  for  Schools.    Boetoo,  I8M. 
Dialect  of  Craven.    8  vols.    Loodoo,  1888. 
Dictiooaire  de  L*Acad6mie  Fnastk.   8 

0th  editioo,  1835. 
Dictionaire  Rcnral,  en  abr^$. 
Dictionary  of  wieet  and  Popular  Qootat 
Dictiooanolum  Trilincoe.    Title  pace  ket. 
Drawing  for  Yoonc  Cbiidreo.    London,  1840. 
Drawing  Book  Ibr  Young  Persons.   New  Yotk.' 
Drawing  Book  of  Trees.    New  York.* 


Easy  Lemons  for  Little  Ones  at  Ronae.    Ni 
Easy  Lessens  in  Perspective.    (Mis.  MinoC) 

1830. 
Easy  Lessons  for  Infant  Classes  in  Babbatk 

Worcester,  184a 
Easy  Introdaotioo  to  the  Knowledge  of  Ifi 

York.* 
Easy  Lessons  in  Learning  French.    Bostoa.* 
Easy  Primer.   (G.Merriam.)  Braoklield,Sj 
Easy  auestions  for  Little  Children,  N.  Y.* 
Edinburgh  Sessional  Sohool  Spelling  Book.* 
Edward's  First  Lemons  in  Gramn»ar.    (Mia. 

Lowein    Boston,  1843. 
Elementa  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia* 
Elementa  of  Chemistry,  by  Uncle  Dary.   N.  T., 
Elements  of   Botany.     London,  8th  edii 

(Phila.) 
Elementary  Drawing  Book.    Drawing,  E 

Coloring.    Philadelphia.*  % 

Elementary  Questions  on  the  Old  Tsetai 

York,  1854.* 
El  Director  de  los  Nines.    Fhiladelpliia,  I81L 
Elementary  Catechism  on  Sanitation.    l<omii, 
Elementary  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
ElemenU  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Phila.,  1807. 
Elements  of  Geometry.    Doblin,  1836i. 
Elements  of  Geomelnr.    Philadelphia.    Bortnn. 
Elementa  of  Geography.   Pbiledelpbia,  IBCT. 
Elements  of  French  ProanDciatioa.  BjF.  A.BL 

18S5. 
Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  tbe  Ei^iih 

New  York,  1822.  ' 
Elementa  of  Reading.    London,  1681.* 
Elements  of  Musical  Articulation. 
Enolitica :  Outlines  of  a  Cooise  of  Univenal 

mar.    London,  1814. 
England's  Perfect  Sehoolmastor,  or  dtraetMBS  §m 

iog,  SpeUing,  Ac.    London,  1070.* 
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SnfflUh  and  German  Grammar.    Phila.,  1748.* 
En^iafa   Grammar,  with  Pint  Laasons  in  Baadinf. 

-  London,  9d  adition,  1844. 
English  Grammar.    Dublin,  1841, 1849. 
Eqytish  Grammar.    By  T.  C.    London,  1803.* 
Eni^tish  Grammar.    London,  1795.* 
fingliah  Grammar.    London,  1838. 
Enslisb  Grammar — with  Enf  ravingi.    London,  1880.* 
Engliah  Grammar.    Hudd«r«fiald,  1817.* 
KojHwh  Grammar.    Albany,  1819.* 
Kiiglt»h  School  Grammar.    Cbriitian  Knowladfa  Bo- 

ciety.    London.* 
fiogliah  School  Grammar.    London.  1850. 
Eoglith  Spellin);  Book.    (G.  D.  Abbott.)  New  York, 

1847.  (1849.) 
Bngliab  Tonf  oa— the  Teacher'i  Inttrucior  in  the  Art 

of  Spelliof  Improved.    Button,  1757.* 
Bngtish  Tutor.    London,  1747.* 
Eniliah-Germao    and   Garman-Eniiith    Diotionarr. 

Phila.,  1834.* 
Engralied  Words  of  the  English  Languafe,  Hand-book 

of.    New  York,  1854.^ 
Bpitoae  Historia  Grcca.    {Su  B'lnL) 
B^ttabman*s  Greek  Cooeordanoe.    New  York.* 
Eaaootials  of  English  Grammar.    3rd  edition,  1831.* 
EUkiopian    Aecordeon    Instructor.        Boston,   New 

York.* 
Ethiopian  Flute  Instructor.     Boston,  New  York.* 
Ethiopian  Violin  Instructor.    Boston,  New  York.* 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  English  Language  of  Glas- 
gow Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.    Glasgow,  1834, 
(MS.) 
Etymological  Class  Book.     Philadelphia.* 
Ejusmpla  Minora,  or  English  Examples.    New  Haven, 

1st  American  edition,  1821.    Snd  edition,  1833. 
Ezeerpta  Latina.    New  Haven,  1836.     (Boston  ) 
Ezcerpte  ez  Ovidlo.  Tibullo,  et  Propertio.  Glas.,  1838. 
Ezeerpta  quadam  e  Scriptoribus  Latinisprobatioribus. 

Boston.  2d  edition,  18S7.* 
Exercises  in  Orthography.    (P.  P.  6.)    Prov.,  1830. 
Ezercises  in  Grammar.  (C.  E.  Baacher.)  Hartford,  *99. 
Exercises  in  False  English.     Leeds,  VMi  edition.  1806. 
Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  Alabama  Seriea, 

Evangeilcal  Instructor.    Boston,  1839.* 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Physiology.    New  York.* 

Fkmily  Instructor.* 

Fife  InstmcUir.    Hallowetl.* 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic.    Dublin,  1841. 

Fint  Book  of  Beading  Lessons,  (Brothers  of  Christian 

Schoob.)    New  York,  1854. 
FSist  Exercises  in  Light,  (}olor  and  Shade.    (H.  Cola.) 

London,  1640. 
Fust  Fotttstaps  in  the  Way  of  Knowledge.  Naw  York, 

1856.* 
Fint  Notions  of  Singing  and  Elocution.  Warrington, 

England,  1857. 
Fint  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     Boston,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1843.^ 
First  Heading  Lessons  for  Children.* 
Fint  Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Boa- 
ton,  1856. 
First.  8ee«md.  and  Third  Books  of  History  combined 

with  Geography.    Boston,  1853.* 
Pint,  Becond,  and  Third  Reading  Books.    New  York, 

184.^* 
Fiist  Thoughts ;  or  Beginning  to  Think.  New  York.* 
Pint  Lessons  in  Mural  Philosopher.    New  York.  1848. 
First  1.Msuns  on  the  Great  Principles  of  Religion. 

New  York,  1845.* 
First  LaMons  in  Intellectual  Philosophy.  (Edited  by 

Bhiisdale.)    Boston,  1839. 
Fint  Lsssons  in  Chemistry.    Bj  Uncle  Davy.    St 

Louii.* 
Fint  etapa  in  Thorough  Baaa  and  Harmony.    New 

York.* 
First  Book,  or  Spelling  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools. 

Boston,  ISSlT* 
Five  Randrsd  Clnestions  on  diamistry.  New  Haven, 
1IB5.* 

Kram  Orator.    Botton,  1804. 


Fourth  Class  Book.    (6.  Merriaro.)    BrookfieU,  18tt. 

Springfield.* 
Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Lexicon.    Boston,  18M.* 
Flageolet  Preceptor.    Hallowell.* 
Flute  Instructor.    Hallowell.* 
Flute  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Franklin  Globe  Manual.    Troy.* 
Franklin  Family  Primer.     Boston,  improved  edition, 

1813. 
Franklin  Primer,  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading. 

(B.  WillardO    Greenfield,  ISM. 
French  Genden  Taucht  in  Six  Tablea.    Boston,  1897.* 
French  Lessons  for  Beginners.    Philadelphia.* 
Friendly  Instructor.    7th  edition,  Phila.,  1771. 

Genden  of  French  Nouns.    Boston,  1838.* 

General  Class  Book.  (S.Willard.)  Greenfield,  (1898,7 
1890.    3d  edition,  1830. 

General  Principles  of  Grammar.  London,  1847.  Phila- 
delphia, 1847. 

Geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London,  *S8. 

6e(«raphioal  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schoob  MM- 
dletown,  1K2S. 

Gentlemen*s  Complete  Military  Dictionary.    Boetoa, 

ITdV. 

Gentleman  and  Lady*s  Key  to  Polite  Literature.  Loa- 
don,  1780. 

Georgia  Table  Book.   New  Haven.* 

German  without  a  Master,  in  six  Easy  Lessons.  (A  H. 
Montietb.    Phila.* 

Goodly  Pry  mar,  (A).    &ndon,  1535. 

Go-wana  Gwo-ih,  &c.  Seneca  Spelling  Book.  BuBUa 
Creek,  Miss.,  1843.* 

Gleanings  from  the  Poets.  (Mn.  Lowell.)  Boston, 
1855. 

Otmom  Orammaticas  Rudimenta.  (Eton  Greek  Gram- 
mar.)    Eton,  1790. 

Grados  ad  Pamassom.    London,  1819. 
Same.    Edited  by  A.  Dickinson.    Edinbnrgh,  1691. 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lanffunge.  (Gloucester.)  Boa- 
ton,  1st  edition,  1800.    8nd  edition,  1805. 
Same.  Revised  by  O.  Ironside.  New  York,  4th  adi- 
tion, 1830. 

Grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language.  New  Ymk, 
1847.* 

Grammar  with  Cots.    Boston,  1830.* 

Grammar  Seholan*  Abecedary.    London,  1671.* 

Grammar  without  a  Master.   New  York.* 

Grammar  of  tiie  English  Tongue.  London,  5th  editioii, 
1738.    7th  edition,  1746. 

Guide  to  Arithmetic    Boston,  1794.* 

Guide  for  the  Child  and  Youth.  ByT.H.  Lond.  1709. 

Guitar,  Progressive  and  Complete  Method.    Boston.* 

Guitar  wittoot  a  Master.   Boston,  New  York.t 

Handbook  for  the  Piano  Forte.    Albany,  1650;  Naw 

York.* 
Handbook  of  the  Engrafted  words  of  English  Laa- 

guafa.    New  York.  1854.* 
Harry's  Ladder  of  Learning.   New  York,  1853.* 
Hebrew  Grammar.    Printed  for  the  President  and  Fri- 

lows  of  Harvard  College.    Boston,  1703.* 
Help  to  the  Acta.   Vob.  L,  II.   New  York,  1845.* 
Help  to  the  Goapels.    New  York,  1845.* 
Help  to  aet  Knowledge.    Boston,  1744.* 
High  School  Literature,  New  York.* 
Hints  on  Boriptnre  Instruction.    Philadelphia,  1631. 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  Questions.* 
History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrbt,  ex- 
plained in  a  (^ateohetical  Way.    Boston,  1738.* 
History  of  the  United  States.    By  a  citizen  of  Maaaa' 

chusetts.    Keeoe,  1883.    (New  Haven.  1884.) 
Hbtory  of  the  United  States  to  1815,  with  Qoestloaa. 

New  York,  1^5, 1837.^ 
Hiatorieal  Catechisms  on  United  Sutas  Hbtory.  Utka, 

8th  edition,  1835. 
Hbturioal  Grammar.     An   Abridgment   of  Unilad 

Hbtory.^ 
Honibook— SpaeiBMn  of  an  Old.    Hartford,  I800L* 
Bow  to  Talk :  Poeket  Manual  of  Speaking,  Coarwi- 

ing  and  Debating.   New  York.  18S7. 
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Dlttttrated  French  and  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
tlluntratn!  German  and  Bnarliih  Primer.  New  York.* 
Illattrttte<l  Spanish  ftnd  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
Improved  Render.   (Samuel  Willard  )  Greenfield,  lOth 

edition.  JH3U.    11th  edition,  1830. 
Inductive  Grammar.    Windsor.  Vt.  1839. 
Inductive  (Grammar  for  Beginners.    Boston,  1829.* 
Indeiiendent  Reader.     Baltimore,  185(>.* 
lodestruot.iile  Alphabet.    Boston,  1836.* 
Indettrurlible  Priiner.     Boston,  1850.* 
Inde«truut'bie  Reading  Book.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Spelling  Buok.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indian  Primer,  ur  First  Buok,  in  Massachusetts  Indian 

and  English,  by  which  children  may  learn  to  read 

the  Indian  LangungR.    Boston,  17!a).* 
Infallible  Guide  to  Correct  Punctuation.    (J.  Chapin.) 

Bridgeport,  1850. 
Infiinl  Teacher •«  .\«sistnnt.     New  York,  1832.* 
Infant    and    Primary    School    Render    and    Definer. 

Three  numl)ers.    Phi|itdcl|thin.* 
Infant  School  Primer.   Mrs.  Teacbman.  Boston,  1830 ; 

New  York* 
Infiint   Render;  Easy  Lessons  in   Reading.    Pbila., 

la-a.* 

Infant's  First  Book  for  Lessons  in  Reading.    Boston, 

irttJ.* 
Infant  Schoul  Grammar.    (By  Mrs.  Bethuoe.)    New 

Y..rk.  1830.» 
Infantine  Knowledge ;  a  Spelling  and  Reading  Book. 

New  York.* 
Instittitio  GriPcGB  Gramm^ices,  (Westminster  Greek 
Graminnr  )     London,  17.55.  ITtJ?,  1790. 
Bame.    Revised  by  G.  Ironside.    New  York,  2d  edi- 
tion. jyiG. 
Instruinentnl  Director.    Haltowell.* 
Instrumental  Mu!>icinn.    New  York.* 
Introduction  to  Geometry  and  the  Science  of  Form. 

Bwton,  1843.  (18570** 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language.    Dubtin,  1841.* 
Intro^uctiiin  to  the  History  of  America.    Phila.,  1787. 
Intruductiun  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  London, 

1854. 
Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  (Eton  Latin  Gram- 
mar.)   Eton,  1703,  1794,  1815.     (New  York  ) 
Introduction  to  Spelling  and  Reading.    London,  1776.^ 
Introdurtioji  to  Vegetable  Physiology.    London,  1845. 
Intelligent  Render.    (C.  Mcrriam.)    Springfield,  1835, 

ISrr,  1838,  1844. 
Interrogative  Grammar.    Boston,  I83S. 
lowny  Primer.    loway  and  Sue  Mission.    Iowa  Terri- 
tory ♦ 
Irish  Board  of  Education  Publications. 
Second  Book  of  Les.*ons.     Dublin,  1840. 
Sequel  to  ditto.    Dobiin,  1849. 
Third  Book  of  I^^ssoos.    Dublin,  1841, 1840. 
Fourth  Book  of  Lessons.    Dublin.  1836,  1849. 
Buiiplement  to  ditto.    Dublin,  1849. 
FifUi  Book  of  Lessons.    Dublin,  1836. 
Reading  Book  for  Female  Schools.    Dublin,  1838, 

1849,  1854. 
Sacred  Poetry.    Dublin,  1850. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets.    8  vob.    Dublin, 

1854. 
Bio^raphioal  Sketches  of  Eminent  British  Poets. 

Dublin,  1854. 
Simple  Directions  in  Needle-work,  tec.    Dublin,  *53. 
Lessons  ou  the  Trutlis  of  Christianity.    Dublin, 
1846. 
Italian  without  a  Master,  in  five  Easy  Lesoona.   (A.  H. 

Nonteith.)     Pbila.* 
Italian  and  English  Phrases.    Philadelphia.* 
Italian  and  English  Dialogues.    Philadelphia.* 
Italian  and  English  Stories.     Philadelphia.* 

Juvenile  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1890.* 
Juvenile   English  Grammar.      (Author   of   ''Little 

Traveler.'*)   Boeton,  18S9. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  or  Useful  Book  for  Children* 
Juvenile  Lyre,   for  Primary  and  Cotumon  ScImioIb. 

Bitfton  and  Hartford,  1831.* 
Juvenile  RoUin;  Conversations  on  Ancient  Bistofr. 

By  a  HoUmt.    VoL  L  Botton.  1832.* 


Jttvenfle  Philosopher,  or  YowUi't  Mamul  ef 
phy.    Geneva,  New  Totk,  OEM.* 

Key  to  Dilworth*i  Arithmelio.    New  York.  i»l 
Key  to  Exercises  in  Engliah  Grammar.    DoUa,  Hi. 
Key  to  Knowledge.    Baltimore,  no  data.* 
Key  to  the  Second  Initiatory  Catcehiam.  N.  Tert,  *&. 
Key  to  First  Book  of  AriUioMtie.     DoUm,  ]£& 
Key  to  ElemenU  of  Altebfu.    Philadelphia.* 
King  Henry *s  Primer,  1545. 

Lacy*s  Picture  Primer.    New  York.* 

Lady*s  Copy  Book.    Boaton.* 

La  Bagatelle;  Introduction  to  the  Fianek.  Be^ 

(l&i)    2nd  edition.  1845. 
L*AbeiIle  pour  lea  Enfana.     Pbilailelphia,  Mg.* 
Lambert  Lilly's  Histories.     SeeB.G  GoeAnck 
LIrobok  i  Pysiken.  Korseo  U.    BtoekbolB,  aeMa 
Latin  Phrase  Book.     Boston.  1843.* 
Latin  without  a  Master,  in  Six  Easy  Ltfsons    (.IL 

Monteith.)     Phila.* 
Latin  Tntor,  or  IntrodoeticHi  to  the  Makmi  sf  Lstis. 

NeM'boryport,  1813.    Boaton,  1819. 
Lotin  Grammar,  corrected  for  the  UsecflkeOril^ 

Phila.,  1773.* 
Latin  Tongue.    A  Complete  Introdnetion-larisw 

of  the  Grammar  School  at  Naosan  HaO.  Mic- 
tion, New  York,  1767.* 
Le  Grand  Pere.    (French  Reader.)    Bostoe.* 
Le  Lecteur    Pransais  de  la  Jeuaene.    (F.  i  &] 

Northampton,  1826.* 
I/e  Livre  des  jtetits  En  fans.     New  York.* 
Lea  Oremens  de  la  Memotre.   Detroit,  1811. 
Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.     New  York,  1841* 
Lessons  for  Young  Learners,  Books  First  aiW  htmL 

New  York.  1851.    (Catholic  Edueationat  ^oiai 
Lessoiu  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Doblis.  *%,  C 
Lesaons  on  the  B"ok  of  Proverbs.    Bostoa.  JMl 
Lessons  on  the  Travels,  4te.,  of  SL  PaoL  Lsadea,M 

edition,  no  date. 
Leasonk  from  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Sebook  li*> 

1826,* 
Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools.  Wecccstot,^* 
Lessons  in  Simultaneous  Reading,  Spelliaf.tf'D^' 

ing.    Portomouth,  1826.* 
Libro  primario  de  Ortografia.    New  York.* 
Lingual  Reader,  (American  Systea  of  Elaolaa) 

New  York.*  ^^  ,^ 

LiUle  Grammarian.    Boeton,    ftid  edition,  I^  w^ 

(New  York.) 
Little  Usher,  or  Federal  Arithmetic* 
Little  Annie's  A-B-C.  New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  First  Book.    New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  Second  Book.    New  York. • 
Little  Annie's  Ladder  to  Leumiog.   New  Toil 
Little  .Annie's  S[»eller.    New  York.* 
Little  Book  of  Knowledge.    Philadelphia.* 
Little  Child's  Friend.   Boston.* 
Little  Child's  Book.    New  York.*  ,  . .  , 

Little  History  of  the  United  Sutes.   Philadal|ika. 
Little  History  of  England.    Pbiladdphia.* 
LitUe  Philosopher,  or  Infant  School  at  H«M  ■! 

Erodore.     Not.  I— VI.     Boston.  18W*      ^ 
Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Ijaarnera.  New  H*^^, 
Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Folks.     New  V«J*.jJ* 
Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners.   New  York. 
Lyceum  Arithmetic.     Boston,  1835.* 
Lute,  or  Musieal  Instructor.    Hartford.* 

Manual  of  False  Orthography.    New  Tort* 
Manual  of  Instruction   in   the  Art  of  8"5J5' 

iris,  Jr.)    (Pbita.  1831 ;)  New  York,  iWi 
Manual  of  Morals  for  Common  Schools.    (A-  ''^ 

(Andover,  1846.)    Boston,  1849.  ^ 

Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  Kntfak.   !«► 
Maps  of  the  Physical,  PoliUcal.  and  BistoricalGiV^ 

phy  of  the  British  Empire.  ,  w-j.i 

Maps  of  tho  Society  for  the   DiffiHkiB  tf  V«» 

Knowledge.    London,  1844.  ^w$ 

Marmadoke  MoUiply.  Multiplication  ia  Vei»  J^ 
Masaachttsetts  Compiler  of  Sacred  Motic,  '«■  *^^ 

Dietiooary.* 
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lehuMtti  Geography.* 

fcchuseUs  Paajier,  for  training  up  the  Ahortcines 
NetioM  in  reaiting  and  undentandinf  the  tlu|v 
Soripture*— Indian  and  Bnglith.     Button,  1709.* 
Eatbematieal  Tables.    Boston,  1830* 
Urtropolitan  Readers,  I. — [V.,  for  Catholic  Behools. 
New  York,  imi* 
i\  Gaide ;  tbe  EleoMnta  of  MeUpbysies.  Boston, 

of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing.    (Mrs.  Minot) 

Boston,  1841. 
ISetrical  Stories  in  Cbemiilry  and  Natural  PbiJosophy. 

1844.* 
Middlesex  Harmonv.* 

M  lod  yoor  Stops !  ^onctuation  made  plain.   N.  York.* 
MiaaisBippi  Table  Book.     New  Haven.* 
Moral  Philosophy  fur  Children  and  Fnmiles.    Bostoo.* 
Moral  Tales ;  First  Lessons  in  Reading.* 
Moral  Teacher.    New  York,  1839. 
Moral  Aonosement.     School    Reading    Book.     Hal- 

lowell,  J8O0.^ 
Moeotaf  and  ETeoing  Pmyer — ^tbe  Litsny,  and  Chatch 

Catechism  in  Indian.    Boston,  1703.* 
Mother*s  Catechism.    {See  David  Blair.) 
Mother's  Geography.    New  York.* 
Mother's  Lessons  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Boston.* 
Mother  and  Infant  School  Teacher's  Assistan'.  N.  Y.* 
Multiplications-Tabellen.     Wester&s,  J8S4. 
Music  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.    New  York,  1845.* 
Music  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Moiieal  Catechism,  for  Singing  Schools.    Conoord, 

1827.* 
My  First  Snhool  Book.  (J.  F.  Bnrostead.)  Bost.,  1841. 
Mj  Own  Primer.    Philadelphia,  no  date. 
My  Own  Sketch  Book.     New  York.* 

NatioQal  Speaker.     Boston,  1849.* 

National  School  Manual.  ParU  I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.  Phila- 
delphia.* 

National  UniTenity  Orator.    New  York.* 

National  Spelling  Book.    Concord,  1899.  , 

Natural  Hivtory  of  Insects,  New  York.* 

Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds.    New  York.* 

Negro  Christianized,  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  Ne- 
gro servants  in  Christianity.     Boston,  1706.* 

New  Ainerieaa  Primer.    New  York.* 

New  and  Complete  System  of  G«M)graphy.  S  vols. 
Glasgow.  1818. 

New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Burlington,  N. 
Jersey,  1813. 

Naw  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Boston,  9nd 
edition,  1834.    (New  York,  1831.) 

New  England  Primer.     1693.* 

New  England  Primer  Enlarged :  for  the  more  easy  at- 
taining the  true  reading  of  English.     Bost.,  1737.* 

New  Eugiand  Primer.  Walpole,  J806,  1814.  Bos- 
ton, no  date,  (three  edit  ions.)  Havernili,  M3.  Con- 
cord. 1813>  Worcester,  no  date.  New  York,  n.  d. 
Pituburgh,  n.  d..  Massachutetts,  1810.  New  Eng- 
land, n.  d.,  (four  ediliuiM.) 

New  England  Primer,  Improved.  Boston,  1770.  1777, 
1781, 1784. 1827,  (1844  )  Providence,  1775,  (1777,) 
Portsmouth,  n.  d.  Middietown.  1814.  Glasgow, 
1815.  Norwich,  J816.  Newark,  1819.  Keone- 
bunk.  1897.    New  Haven,  no  dnte. 

New  Engiaod  Primer,  much  improved.     Pbila.,  1797. 

New  England  Primer,  enlarged.    Boston,  no  dnte. 

New  En^and  Primer,  eniari^  and  improved.  Charles- 
town.  180S.    Newburyjwrt,  n.  d.,  (three  editions.) 

Naw  Engiaod  Sunday  School  (Question  Book.  S  vols. 
Boston,  1838.* 

N«w  BiMflidi'Oerman  and  German-Eng.  Diet.  B.  *43. 

N«w  andOimplete  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue.  By 
an  Ingenious  Hand.  In  two  Books.  For  the  use 
erSeliodb.    Pbila.,  1740* 

New  Book  of  Knowledge.    Boston,  1703, 1764, 1779.* 

Naw  and  Complete  Introduction  to  three  Grand  Rules 
of  Mnsie.    Boston,  1764.* 

Naw  Hampshire  Latin  Grammar.* 

New  Haven  Primer.    New  Haven.* 

New  Liber  Primoe.    Bostoo,  18W.* 


New  Manual  Exercise.    Phtla.,  1740.* 

New  &c.,  Preceptor  for  tbe  Flute.    Albany,  18S0.* 

New  Roman  History  by  duestions  ana  Answeii. 
Cork,  4th  edition.  1774. 

New  Spelling  Book  (The).    London,  1677.* 

New  Spelling  Card.    New  York,  1845.* 

New  Suiidur  School  Hymn  Book.    New  York,  1845u* 

New  York  f^rimer.    New  York.  1835.* 

New  York  Siielling  Book.    New  York,  no  date. 

New  Ycirk  Reader,  .\o.  I.    New  York,  1814. 

New  York  Reader.  No.  H.     New  York,  1814,  1846. 

New  York  Reader,  No.  HI.  N.  Y.,  18J5,  1817,  1844, 
1846,  n.  d. 

New  York  Preceptor.    New  York,  IBUS* 

New  York  ExposiUir.    New  York.* 

Nes-perc^  First  Book.    Clear  Water  Mission.    1830.^ 

Nomenclatura ;  or  nouns  and  verbs  in  English  and 
Latin.    Eton.  1783. 

Nomenclatura  Breves  Anglo  Latina.    Boston,  1753.* 

North  Carolina  Render,  No.  I.    New  Yurk,  1856.* 

Nameral  Singer.   Louisville,  Ky.* 

Nova  Alethudus  doceodi  Puerus  .^Iphabelicara.  Loo- 
don.  1543* 

Novum  Testamentum  Grasoe.  Glasgow,  1839.  Caoi- 
bridge,  1809. 

Nottvelle  Abr6g^de  G6ographieUniverre)le,  parM.D 
Paris,  1816. 

Obiect  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught.    Cincinnati,  1803.* 
Ojibwa  Spelling  Book.     Bosten,  3d  edition,  1846. 
Ole  Bull  Violin  Instructor.     Boiiton.* 
Olive  Leaf,  or  Universol  A-B-C.     1(303.* 
Oxford  Drawing  Book.    New  York,  1846.* 
Orthographia,  containing  the  due  order,  and  reason 

how  to  write  and  print  things.    London,  1569.* 
Organ  Instruction  Book.    Boston.* 
Orstor*s  Own  Book.     Philadelphia,  1835.* 
Orator's  Guide.    Philadelphia.  1834.* 
Orator's  Ladder,  a  Reading  Book.    Parts  I.,  II.,  IIL 

New  York.* 
Ortogra6a  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Madrid.    1836.* 
Ortus  Vocabuiorum.    8  vols.    Printed  from  Metallic 

types,  out,  nut  east.     15(X).* 
Outlines  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
Outlines  of  Geol<^.    Philadelphia.* 
Outlines  of  American  History.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  England.    (Hogarth.)  Phila- 
delphia, 1845. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.     Philadelphia,  18S0L 
Outlines  of  Physiology.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History,    London,  I3th  ed.,  1850. 

(Philadelphia,  1835.) 
Outlines  of  Social  Economy.    Ix>ndon,  1846. 
Outlines  of  Mineralogy.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  English  History.    Boston.^ 

Palestine,  and  other  Soripture  Geography.    London, 

4853 
Parents  Gifts,  containing  choice  selections  by  which 

Children  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  the 

Christian  Faith.    Boston.  1741.* 
Parent's  Latin  Grammaik    London,  1823. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  First  Book  of  tbe  iEneid.   London, 

10th  edition,  1853. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad.  London, 

4th  edition.  1846. 
Parley's  Life  of  Columbus,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 
Franklin,  for  ScbooU,  Phila.* 
'*  *•         Washington,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 

Pastoral  Letters  and  Parental  Conversations.    New 

York,  1813. 
Pennsyhrania  Biography— for  Schools.  PhiladelphU.* 
Pennsylvania  Spelling  Book.     No.  II.    Phila.* 
Pestaloxzian  Grammar.    Boston,  1830.* 
Pewani  ipl  Potewatoml  Mininoikan,  4cc.,  (OathoUa 

Primer.)    Baltimore,  1846.* 
'Philadelphia  Vocabulary.    (Latin.)    1790.* 
Phonetic  Transition  Reader.    Cineinnati.* 
Phonogiaphio  Class  Book.    Philadelphia.    Boitoa.* 
Phonographie  Reader.  New  London.* 
Piano  without  a  MasUr.    Boston.* 
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Piotorial  HoomIioM  Primer.   Philul«lphia.* 

Pictorial  Arithmetic.    Hartfur^  aud  Pocra,  O^  *4S.* 

Picture  Reader.     New  Haven.* 

Plaio  Calcaiator.    Philadelphia.* 

Plan  of  BxerciM  for  the  Militia.    Roeton,  1771.* 

PlanUtion  Teacher.    Charleston,  1851.* 

Poeket  Anatomist  for  Students.  New  Toric,  Auburn.* 

Pooket  Critical  Greek  and  Eoglitb  TestanMot.   New 

York.* 
Poetry  for  Home  and  Schools.    Boston.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.  (E.Robbins.)  N.  Y.,Snded.,1830. 
Pottawottomia  Spelliox  Book,  Shawnee  Mission,  *34.* 
Polyglot  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1825  « 
Polymierean  New  Testament     New  York.* 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  ducstioos  on  English  Grammar.    (By  T.  A^ 

Jr )    No  title  page. 
Practical  Phonography ;  the  new  Art  of  rightly  speli- 

iog  and  w  ri!  ing  Words  by  the  sound  thereof.    Lon- 
don. 1701> 
Pnctical  Penman  and  Scientific  Script  Type  Copy 

Book.    Albany,  1737.* 
PraeUral  Reading  Lessons.    Pbila..  1830.* 
Practical  SpeUing  Book.  Now  YorM 
Present  for  an  Apprentice.    Boston,  1747.* 
Present  for  ChiUren—  Hymns  and  Dance  Songs.  1708.* 
Present  for  a  Servant  Maid.    Boston,  1747.* 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  no  date. 
Primary  Writing   Copies,  Introductory  to  Boston  do. 

Boston,  1830.* 
Primer,  (A)  or  the  Child's  New  Plaything.    Phila. 

1757.* 
Primer  or  Catechism,  set  forth  agreeable  to  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer.    Boston.  1747,  1749.* 
Primer  in  the  Indian  Language.    1687.* 
Productive  Grammar.    Boston,  1831.* 
Progressive  Drawing  Book,  three  Parts.   Baltimore.* 
Progressive  Drawing  Lajsons    Two  numbers.    New 

York,  and  Chicago,  1861. 
Progressive  Primer.   (Town  and  Holbrook.)    Boston, 

no  date. 
Protestant  Teacher  for  Children.    To  which  are  added 

venes  made  by  Mr.  John  Rogers,  a  Martyr  in 

Marie*s  Reign.    34mo.,  Boston,  1685.* 
ProCesUnt  Episoopal  Sunday  School  Books,  L— IV. 

New  York.* 
Prymer  (A)  in  Englysbe,  with  Ortayne  Prayers,  and 

Goudly  Meditations.    1534.* 
Prymer  in  En^^che  and  Latyne.    1537.* 
Prymer  (the)  without  the  Litany  or  Device.    1534.* 
Prymer  of  Salisbury  (in  Latin.j    1534.* 
Pfeaim  Tunes~.\  very  plain  and  easy  introduction  to 

the  Art  of  Singing.    Boston,  1721.* 
Pnlm  Tunes  in  Three  Parts.    Treble,  Medina,  and 

Base,  or  Singing  by  Letters  instead  of  by  Notes.* 
Psalter. 

Public  School  Song  Book    Baltimore,  no  date. 
Public  School  Dictionary.    Philadelphia.* 

(Questions  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading 

Books.    New  York  1845.* 
duestions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles    New  York, 

no  date. 
(Questions  on  the  Bible  Handbook.    Philadelphia.* 
•dnestions  to  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Books.      L — 

IV.    New  York.* 
Unestions  on  the  Common  Prayer.    New  York.* 

"         "    '•  Collecu.    New  York.* 

•«  "    "   Epistles  and  Gospels.     New  York.* 

**         "        St.  MaUiiew.    New  York.* 

••  •*    **   Acts.    New  York.* 

duestioos  on    Murray's    Abridgement,  and   English 

Grammar.    Boston,  1836.* 

Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools,  (Second  Book.) 

Boston,  18-25,  1806* 
Beading  Lessons    London,  1853. 
Reading  for  Schools.  Parts  I.,  II.    London,  1858. 
Readings  io  Bio«rnpny    London,  7th  edition,  1851. 
Read  in  j^  in  English  Prose  Literature.    London,  new 

edition,  1853. 


Readings  in  Poetry.    London,  11th  editi« 
Readings  in  Science.    London  5th  edii.(»a,  IBSX, 
Read  ing  without  Tears.   (Author  of  **  Peep  n£  Day.' 

New  York,  J8i>7.* 
Readings  for  the  Young  (from  BooCL,)    3  Tola. 

phia,  1847.* 
Ready  Reckoner.    Philadelphia.* 
lUglemente  Ciir  Gymnastik.    StocUiolai.  &m! 

1853. 


RMuisite  Tables  for  acquiring  a 
metic.    Philadelphia.  1817.* 


Rhyming  Alphabet.     New  York.* 

Robertsonian  System  of  Teaching  French.     N.  Y«k.* 

Royal  Primer.    Worcester.  1787. 

Rudiments  of  Latin  ProxMly.    Boeioo,  17Q0.* 


Rudtmeots  of  the  Spanish  Lan^piago.    B^Mtoec  I9CL* 
Roles  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  LAtia.    X.  fiasa^ 

1828.* 
Rural  Reader,  or  Child's  Friend,  Albany.* 

Sacred  Exercises  for  Schoob,    Boaton,  IM  ed.,  l^L 
Sacred  Extracts  from  the  Scriptorea.    Biwriw,  M  ol, 

1835.* 
Saend  Poetry.    Dublin,  1850. 
Scholar's  Companion;  Guide  to  Orthoiffaphii.  (R 

W.  Greene.)    Philadelnhia,  IR36.  183^7,  VdiL 
Sebolar's  Companion.    Philadelphia,  63d 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Etymology.   Phihdelpliia-* 
Scholar's  Reference  Book.    Philadelphia.  1S3&. 
Scholar's  Capital  Book.    Boston,  1831.* 
Bobolar's  Guide  to  Chiroftrnphy.    4  noa. 

1827.* 
School  Journal  for  the  Use  of  Seholais.    Base  191 
School  AUas  of  Physical  Geography.  Paita  L.  IL,  HI, 

and  Supplement. 
School  Exhibition  Book.    Boston,  1858.* 
School  Hymn  Book.    Boston,  5ih  edition,  VSHiL 
School  of  Good  Manners.    Boston,  4th  edities^  173^ 

1773.* 
School  Ordinanees.    Germantown,  1764.* 
Schoolboy's  New  Guide ;   or  SpcOing  and 

made  Easy.    London,  1771.* 
Science  of  Common  Things.    New  York.* 
Science  of  Geology.    New  Haven,  1838. 
Script-Type Copy_Book.    New  York.  1887.* 
Scripture  Truths  in  duestion  and  Answer.    " 
Scripture  School  Reader.     New  York.* 
Scripture  Lessons,  No.  I ,  Old  Testamoot.  DobKa,  *3&. 
Scripture  Lessons,  No.  IL,  ''  '*  Dublin.  1837, 'K 

Scripture  Lessons,  No.  I ,  New  Testament,  Dak^  IBM. 
Scripture  Lessons,  No.  U.,   ••  •«   Dub^  ia3S,'H 

Scripture  duestions  on  the  OM  Testament.    Pbik.* 
Seasons,  and  other  Reading  Lessons.    Boston.  18K.* 
Second  Reeding  Book.   Pbiladetpbia,  no  date. 
Second  and  Third  Books  of  Reading  Lsaaoni     (Bsslh- 

ers  of  Chrbttan  Schools.)    New  York,  1853. 
Secondary  Lessons ;  Sequel  to  Franklin  Primer.    (6. 

Willard)    Greenfield.  1837.* 
Selects  e  pro&nis  Scrii^oribus  Htsloria.    LimJMt 

1771. 
Select  Italian  Comedies.    New  York.* 
Selection  of  Hymns  and  Poetrv.    London,  5Ch  ed.,  '51 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets.   8  vols.   Dub..  '54. 
Selections  from  Scripture,  as  Reading  Lookoos  for 

Adults.    Cambridge,  9d  edition,  IH^.* 
Selections  from  Scripture,  as  Reading  Lessoas  fiv 

Children.    Cambridge.  18S8.* 
Self-Instructing  Writing;  Book.  New  York.* 
Self-lnstrnctor  for  the  V  iolin.    New  York.* 
Sentential  Render.    New  York.* 
Shakspeare  for  Schools.    London,  1847. 
Short  Intniduction  to  Latin  Grammar  for  use  of  Piaa. 

Univor»ity.    (PhUa.,  1755.)     Boston,  4tb  editifl«, 

1790. 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.    (Cheevar*B 

Latin   Accidence.)     See  Etekiel  Cbeevcr. 
Short  Introduction  to   E^lish  Grammar.    Loadea, 

(17'JO.)    New  edition,  1771,  (I7W.) 
Short  System  of  Polite  Learning.  Philadelphia,  UBO.* 
Shorter  Catechism.    Hartford.  1835. 
Shorter  Catechism,  (The)  of  the  AasamUy.  Boat  ,'40.' 
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Cbtsehfan,  (A)  to  to— oo  before  the  AnemMy. 
BoMoQ,  1730.* 

Gateehitm— with  ProoA.    iSoao.,  Bolt.,  1II91.« 
Biagiog  ScbouL   NewYork^ 
Bioax  Spelling  Book.    Boston,  1836.* 
8ir  Hornbook :  or  Cbflde  Lwiiieeloth*!  Expedition,  a 
loiAtieel  AOegorioal  Belled.    Londoo,  1814.^ 
of  fSeology.    Loadoo,  Slit  edition,  1854. 
orUniTenal  Hirtoir.    Philedel|»hie,  1811. 
de  k  66agmpbie  dM  dii!(Sreo«  Afet.  Lyons, 
1807. 


_  >ofProgfeiieDd  Albetioa,  Warrington.  ^^g^n~»| 
18S7. 
rvrOetholieSehoolt.    New  York,  1851. 

Cla«  Books.   L,  IL,  lU.,  IV.    New  York, 
1855.* 
EoaOwm  (Jhild^  Pint  Book.     New  Haven.* 
fSoutbem  Primer.    New  Heveo.* 
aoathern  Reader.   No*.  I.,  II.   New  Haven.* 
Bootbera  Reader  and  Speaker.    No-  III.    N.  H.* 
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Montdtli )     Phila.* 
Bpfeeimen  of  .\nierican  Elo^oeooe.    N.  York,  183S.* 
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Moiling  Book  in  the  Chahtah  Language.   Cincinnati, 

8d  edition.  1887* 
flpelling  and  Thinking  combined,    (J.  P.  BnoMtead.) 
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fltoviea  from  German  writem,  with  Interlinear  Trane- 

lation.    London,  3rd  edition,  1845. 
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Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.   New  York,  1845.* 
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Synthetic  Spelling  Book.    Washington,  1634. 
Syllafaain  Prancais.    New  York,  1845.* 

Taaefaer*s  Assistant  to  Uoioa  Questions.  S  vols.  New 
York,  1845.* 

Tint-Book  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Phibdeiphia.* 

T%iee  English  Primeia  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Oxford,  Sded.,  1848.    Containing 
A  Goodly  Prymer.     1535. 

Manual  of  Pravers,  or  the  Prymer  in  English.  1539. 
King  Henry*s  Primer.     1545. 

Third  Class  Book.     Boston.  2nd  edition,  1896.* 

Third  Class  Readins  Book.    Boston,  3od  ed.,  18S8. 

Tern  Tdetfcope— Newtonian  System  explained  by 
Piamiliar  O^to.    18JU.* 

Token  for  the  Children  of  New  England  and  A  Sup- 
plement unto  the  excellent  Janeway*s  Token  for 
Children.    Itkno.  Boiton.  1700,  1771.* 

Treasury  of  Knowledge.  ( W.  ft  R.  Chambeia.)  New 
York,  Snd  edition,  1833. 


Treatise  on  Arithmetie.    Dnblin,  1850. 

Treatise  on  llensaration,  Gnaging,  and  Surveying. 

Dnblin,  1849. 
Tyro*s  Priend :  Easy  Lasaona  In  Spelling  and  Reading. 

Brookfleld,  1896.* 

Uncle  John*s  Pirst  and  Second  Books.  N.  York,  *d5.* 

Union  Primer.    New  York,  1886.* 

Union  Hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools.  New  York,  1845.* 

Union  Bible  Dictionary  for  Schools.    N.  York,  1855.* 

Union  Uuestiens.  19  votnmes.  N.  York.  rev.  ed.,  *45.* 

Union  Spelling  and  Reading  Book.   Phila.,  1837.* 

Union  Spelling  Book.    New  York,  1845.* 

United  Stntes  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 

United  States  Drawing  Book  with  Lead,  Crayon,  Ace 

Philadelphia.* 
United  Sutes  Primer.  New  York.  Coopentowo,  1890. 

Baltimore,  (Parts  I.  and  II.)* 
United  States  Readers.    Noe.  I.,  II.,  III.  Bait.* 
United  States  Table  Book.   New  Haven.* 
United  States  Sehool  Primer.    New  York,  no  date.* 
Universal  Reading  Book.    New  York.* 

Verbal  Header.    New  York.* 

Vie  de  George  Washington.    New  Yoric,  1845.* 

Village  Reader.    (J.  1^.)    Springfield,  1840, 1841. 

Village  School  Geography.  Hartford,  7th  edition,  1849 

Violin  Instructor.    Hallowell.* 

Violin  Complete.    New  York  * 

Violin  Made  Eesy.    New  York.* 

Violin  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 

Virginia  Tabto  Book.    New  Haven.* 

Washashe  Wageressa   Pahngreh  Tse;   Osage  Pfast 

Book.    Boston,  1834* 
Wea  Primer ;  Wen-mus-nn-ko-ne.    Cherokee  Nation 

Mission     1837.* 
Wesleyan  Methodist  CMeehlsm.    3* Noe.    N.  York.* 
Western  Primer.   New  Haven.* 

Yankee  Penman,    Three  numbers.    Nashua,  N.  H., 

1848.* 
Young  Clvrk*s  Guide ;  or  a  Speedy  Help  to  Learning. 

Boston.  1708.* 
Yoang  Child^s  A-B-C.    New  York,  18S5.* 
Young  Stodent*s  Companion ;  Elementary  Leasona  i« 

trans,  from  Kiglbn  to  Preneh.    Philadelphia.* 
Young  Geographer.    New  York.  1850.* 
Young  Scholar's  Primer.   Philadelphia.* 
Young  (The)  Singer.    Parts  1.,  II.* 
Youths*  Arithmetic    Hartford,  1819. 
Youth*s  Instructor,  a  Companion  for  Young  Ladiaa. 

Phila.,  1745. 1746.*  # 

Youth's  Instructor  ia  the  English  Tongue.    Boatoo, 

1746.* 
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Dr.  Hermann  Wimmeb,  author  of  a  raluable  Tolume  on  the  Church  and 
School  of  North  America,  (Die  Kirehe  und  SchtUe^)  and  Professor  of  Laflgnagop 
in  Kraose's  School  at  Dresden,  Saxouj,  will  receive  into  his  &milj  a  kw  Ameri- 
can boys,  whose  parents  prefer  to  place  them  under  bis  immediate  saperrifiioiia 
both  as  to  conduct  and  studies,  while  acquiring  the  German  language  and  other 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  in  the  school  of  Erause,  or  other  private  8ehcK>l8i» 
or  in  any  of  the  higher  public  schools  of  Dresden.  The  charge  for  board,  in- 
cluding supervision  and  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  is  three  hundred  dot- 
lars.  Dr.  Wimmer's  residence  is  in  a  healthy  and  attractive  part  of  the  dty. 
Further  inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal 

WiLLiAK  H.  Wells  has  resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  Chicago,  which  he  has  filled  with  so  much  usefulness  to  the  school^ 
and  honor  to  himself,  to  become  an  Insurance  Agent — in  the  belief  thai » 
change  of  avocation  will  be  beneficial  to  his  health,  impaired  by  more  than  thir^ 
years  devotion  to  school  and  educational  labors.  His  remarks  on  taking  leavo 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Teachers  of  the  city,  we  shall  transfer  to  oar 
pages  as  a  document  of  historical  value,  as  well  as  for  its  personal  interest.  He  ia 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendeut,  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  WisoonslD. 

Enctclolexicon  of  the  English  Language,  is  the  title  of  a  philological 
work  which  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  LL.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  has  beeo 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  for  many  years,  and  from  which  he  has  not 
been  diverted  by  the  din  of  arms.  He  brings  to  his  undertaking  an  inherited 
delicacy  and  purity  in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue — for  we  have  had  but  few 
more  correct  and  elegant  speakers  and  writers  of  the  Englisli  language  than  his 
&tber,  tho  late  President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  University,  and  to  his  early 
and  continued  correct  usage,  he  has  devoted  patient  and  critical  investigation. 
Among  our  American  scholars  wh6  have  expressed  both  interest  and  confidence 
in  the- progress  and  success  of  the  work,  wo  notice  the  names  of  Mr.  Everet^ 
Bev.  Dr.  Halsey,  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
Tennessee,  and  the  lexicographer,  Dr.  Worcester. 

Ths^ational  Teacher's  AasociATiOK  at  its  late  annual  meeting  at  Ogdena- 
burg,  authorized  and  requested  the  Directors  to  include  in  the  publication  of 
the  Proceedings,  a  Summary  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teacher's  Associa- 
tions for  1 864.  It  will  facilitate  the  ol^ect,  if  the  President  or  Secretary  of  each 
Association  will  forwurd  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal  a  brief  summary  in  para- 
graphs, as  follows : 

1.  Date  of  formation,  number  of  meetings  Annual  and  Special,  prior  to  186i. 

2.  Time  and  place  of  Annual  and  other  meetings  for  1 864. 

3.  Addresses.  Subject  and  author  of  each,  with  his  name  in  full,  Po0tK>ffio» 
address,  and  relation  to  schools  and  education. 

4.  Beparta  and  Essays     Sabject  and  author,  Ac 
6.  Discussion.     Subject,  and  participators  in  each. 

6.  JlesohUionSj  Sec. 

7.  Officers  for  1865.  Names  in  fbll,  Post-office  addreos^  and  relations  to 
schools  and  education. 

8*  Mode  of  Publication. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  meetings,  the  proceedings  of  any  County  or 
,City  Association  can  be  given. 
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I.  ITCURGUS,  AND  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 


LTCXTSGUS. 


Ltcurous,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  lived  in  tlie  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  the  date  commonly  given  him  being  B.  0.  884.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  unborn,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel  A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  fnll  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  lawgiver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground- work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.  Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  return  from  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  merits.  The  res- 
ponse being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.  Both  in  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  in  the  so  called  "  Lycurgan  CoQstitution,"  his  regula- 
tions respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven- 
tion of  Lycurgus.  Their  origin  is  cither  to  be  found  in  the  tradi* 
tionary  customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race;  to  Lycurgus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel- 
oped them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi- 
fied, into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name,  are  of  later  origin. 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later  productions  is  of  little  consequence,  for  tlirough  the  con- 
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Mstency  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  preyions 
principles  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  present  wants.  The 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenophon  and^Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found   scattered  through  the  writings   of   other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
State.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in- 
I  herent  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
'  was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  recogniz- 
ed as  a  citizen  (ojxoio^)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  born  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (veo^a/xw^r)^).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarcely 
exceeding  nine  thousand  •  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twice  as 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  flrspioip^oi)  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  por- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  eflBciency- 

'*  The  following  suminary  is  drawn  from  the  manuala  upon  the  antiqalttea  of  Greece,  by 
Hermaiia,  BchOmanii,  Schwalbe,  dec.     Hermann  has  produced  a  Talaable  monograph  upon 
•     the  *'  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon." 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  irai^ovofi.or))  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
(0{$vm)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  frustrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  witli  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — biA  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  pnblic  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (ySouai,  or 
dyiKoLi)  and  these  again  into  sections  (rXai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (e'psvs^)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director?, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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and  each  was  a  representative  of  the  director,  with  the  same  official 
rights.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  were  prohahly  always  present 
daring  the  exercises  of  the  hoys,  in  which  case  it  would  he  their 
duty  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  £y 
this  means  also  a  salutary  feeling  of  regard  was  excited  hetween  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  every  citizen  would  look  upon  each  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  the  boys  would  see  in  every  grown  person,  a 
father. 

The  principal  means  by  which  education  in  general  was  effected, 
;  were  of  the  simplest  nature — the  excitement  of  awkitwn^  and  jpunr 
iehment.     Scarcely  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  has  the  feel- 
ing of  ambition  been  employed  in  the  service  of  education  to  soch 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.     The  reason  is  evident ;  for 
the  results  of  this  method  are  most  favorable,  if  regard  be  had  not 
to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action,  nor  to  the  sentiment  underlying 
it,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  God,  but  merely  to  the  valae 
or  rather  the  usefiilness  of  the  action  to  the  commmiity,  and  there- 
fore, in  Sparta,  to  the  State.      The  endeavor  after  distinction  above 
others  (a7?v  dpKfrsJsiv  xai  uirstpop^ov  gjXfjLevai  aXXcjv)  was  an  inborn, 
national  trait  of  every  Greek,  and  Jn  Sparta  it  was  especially  cher- 
ished.   Ambition  was  with  them  the  spur  not  merely  in  youth,  but 
even  to  hoary  old  age.      Honor,  high  honor  awaited  the  good  and 
the  brave ;  shame  and  ignominy  rested  upon  the  evil  and  cowardly. 
But  the  love  of  honor  was  employed  systematically  in  the  cause  of 
education.     This  ambitious  feeling  at  different  periods  of  age  was 
made  prominent  even  in  the  responsive  singing  at  certain  festivals. 
The  example  reported  by  Plutarch  is  indicative  of  this,  where  the 
old  men  sung, 

"  Onoe  we  were  men,  of  strength  and  courage  fiiD,** 
to  which  the  men  replied, 

"  Such  now  are  we,  comej  prove  us,  if  ye  will," 
and  the  boys  joined  in  with 

"Yet  time  will  show  us  better  far  than  ye." 

Moreover  the  exercises  of  the  boys  were  always  greeted  with  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  spectators,  and  to  give  these  demonstra- 
tions a  yet  stronger  effect,  at  the  public  games  at  which  the  adult 
youth  exhibited  their  strength  and  dexterity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  girls  and  maidens  to  sing  songs  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
victors  and  to  receive  the  conquered  with  bitter  mockery.  The 
victors  were  crowned,  according  to  the  general  Hellenic  custom, 
the  real  prize  consisting  of  the  glory  of  victory,  of  which  the  sim- 
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pie  crown  was  bnt  a  token.  A  still  stronger  ambition,  perhaps, 
was  exerted,  at  least  in  the  masses,  in  the  following  manner.  Those 
of  the  ablest  youth  were  chosen  as  "  Hippagretai,"  {Wtraypirai) 
each  of  whom  again  selected  a  hundred  others,  stating  in  each  in- 
stance the  reasons  for  his  choice  or  rejection.  It  devolved  now 
upon  the  rejected  to  establish  their  reputation  again,  if  possible,  by 
continued  strife  and  competition  with  the  chosen  ones,  who  main- 
tained their  position  only  by  showing  themselves  to  be  the  ablest. 
For  this  reason  both  parties  watched  carefully  for  any  weak  point 
in  their  opponents,  or  for  any  offense  against  morals  or  the  laws, 
that  would  expose  them  to  disgrace.  Hard  battles  were  often 
fought  between  them  in  the  ring,  in  which  they  were  urged  on  by 
the  spectators ;  but  that  their  passions  might  not  be  carried  too  far 
and  as  a  lesson  in  self-government,  the  combatants  were  required  to 
cease  the  combat  as  soon  as  any  citizen  interfered  and  spoke  the 
word.  The  relations  of  friendship,  also,  which  existed  betwen  the 
older  citizens  and  the  youth  as  required  by  the  laws,  were  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  be  chosen  as  the  favorite  of  some  older  person.  Where 
honor  was  thus  esteemed,  every  reproach  and  disgrace  must  natu- 
rally have  been  felt  so  much  the  more  keenly.  Yet  it  fell  inexora- 
bly upon  all  who  showed  signs  of  slothfulness  or  disregard  of  dis- 
tinction, or  acted  in  an  effeminate  or  cowardly  manner.  As  a 
second  means  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  as  a  motive  for 
correct  conduct  and  reformation,  use  was  made  of  punishment  The 
chief  form  of  punishment  was  by  blows,  though  deprivation  of 
food  was  resorted  to  in  rare  cases.  Flogging  played,  indeed,  a 
strong  role  in  Sparta ;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  frank,  manly  disposition,  and  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
diverse  offenses,  both  small  and  great,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  severity.  All  the  instructors  had  the  most  unlimited  power  of 
punishment,  from  the  ^'paidonome"  to  the  assistants  among  the 
youths,  including  also  all  the  citizens.  It  was  inflicted  immediately 
upon  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  only  by  certain  youths 
chosen  for  the  purpose  (jxa<ra^69opof,)  who  were  always  present  with 
whips.  Complaints  on  account  of  punishments  received  were 
never  permitted,  and  if  a  boy  complained  at  all  to  his  father  of 
having  been  handled  too  severely  by  any  one,  he  was  sure  of  the 
consolation  of  another  sound  beating.  The  elders  also  never  per- 
mitted themselves  to  find  fault  with  one  of  the  ejpsvsr  in  presence  of 
the  bbys,  for  carrying  his  punishment  too  far.  This  was  always 
done  in  private  that  their  authority  might  not  be  weakened  and  the 
full  eflScacy  of  i^unishment  be  preserved.    . 
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A  distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the  system  of  Spartan  eda- 
cation  the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im- 
portant truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality^  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  a  firm  manly  will.  In  this  principle  we  may  distinguish  a 
negative' and  'a'posHive  side.  Tlie  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man's  power  of  self-government.  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence ;  the  positive  side  consists  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power — in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  the 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body ;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an- 
cient nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  body  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allows, 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gymnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  one's  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one's 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  in 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  w^holly  incom- 
patible with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one's  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becoming  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  wlien 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  "One  would  sooner 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  move, 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  catch  a 
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look  from  his  eyes ;  lie  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  np  in  the  privacy  of  home."  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  inner  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
relation  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  even  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  effi- 
cacy can  be  appreciable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions ;  no  kind 
of  self-^^ontrol  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one's  opinions ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  qf  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boastiog  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri- 
tability which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destructive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design- 
edly subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
raillery  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  were  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
those  who  were,-  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  sensed. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis- 
position, characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.     Moreover, 
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the  moral  sentiment  of  the  individual,  his  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
should  be  one  with  that  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  great 
care  was  exercised.  The  youth  were  restricted  as  fEir  as  possible 
from  all  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  bad,  and  every 
means  was  used,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  their  judgment  of 
that  which  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  The  men,  therefore,  while 
sitting  at  their  meals,  often  called  the  boys  to  join  them,  and  while 
in  their  company  everything  indecorous  was  sedulously  avoided, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  or  the 
praiseworthy  sayings  of  the  good — ^no  mention  was  made  of  any 
unworthy  deed  or  unworthy  expression.  In  this  way  they  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  idea  of  Spartan  virtue,  of 
the  upright  and  the  honorable  (xaXoxol^a^ia)  and  in  like  manner  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  the  undervaluation  of  life  and  of  temporal 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the 
demands  of  the  State ;  and  with  a  moral  sentiment  of  this  kind 
were  the  minds  of  the  youth  imbued,  a  sentiment  amounting  in 
fact  to  a  real  enthusiasm.  At  times  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  the  leaders  of  the  divisions  were  accustomed 
to  put  questions  to  the  boys  {e,  g.  Who  is  the  best  man  f  What 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise?)  to  which  they  briefly  gave 
such  answers  as  the  spirit  of  Spartanism  required,  and  it  was  es- 
teemed a  great  disgrace  for  one  not  to  have  clear  and  ready  opinions 
upon  all  moral  and  political  subjects.  One  of  the  principal  means, 
however,  for  the  formation  of  character,  lay  in  the  legally  encoui^ 
aged  relations  of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  old  and  young. 
While  in  other  Grecian  States  this  love  degenerated  into  base  sensur 
ality,  in  Sparta  it  always  preserved  a  purely  moral  character  and 
rested  only  upon  mutual  affection.  Every  one  of  the  older  citizens 
was  almost  obliged  to  select  a  favorite  from  among  the  boys  or 
youth,  and  to  cherish  a  constant  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  impress  upon  the  youth  his  ideal  of  honor  and 
uprightness,  and  to  exhibit  in  himself  an  example  worthy  to  be 
followed,  while  his  pupil  was  required  to  listen  willingly  to  all  his 
counsel  So  great  efGicacy  was  expected  from  this  relation  that  the 
elder  was  made  accountable  for  all  the  other's  faults  and  was  pun- 
ished for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  strong  desires  of  the  heart 
for  sympathy  and  love  were  thus  gratified,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  direct  advantage  to  the  State  by  binding  old  and  young 
together  by  the  closest  bond  of  union,  and  also  by  making  a  sure 
channel  of  transmission  for  the  traditional  constitution  and  rules  of 
living.      Finally,  there  was  a  gradual  promotion  from  a  position  of 
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obedience  to  one  of  command.  It  commenced  by  their  assisting 
in  the  management  of  the  boys,  while  at  the  same  time,  slaves  were 
placed  under  them  who  waited  upon  them  at  table ;  they  were  next 
placed  in  chaise  of  the  vassals  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
countrv,  and  afterwards  received  small  commands  over  the  bands 
of  helots  attached  to  the  army. 

The  physical  or  gymnastic  training  of  the  Spartans,  though  com- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  under  the  politico-moral  view  of  the  system, 
had  yet  for  its  special  object,  military  efficiency.  As  the  Spartans 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  in  war  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  individuals  must  be  proportioiMdly  the 
more  pressing,  and  the  necessary  means  were  therefore  employed  to 
secure  from  each  uniformly  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties.  By  a 
restricted  diet  it  was  sought  to  harden  the  body  and  make  it  safe  in 
a  certain  degree  from  pernicious  external  influences,  to  make  it  free, 
independent,  and  an  ever  docile  subject  of  the  will.  It  was  in  this 
direction  that  education  among  them  was  carried  somewhat  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  this  that  one  has  reference  when  he  speaks  pro- 
verbially of  "  a  Spartan  training."  The  boys  wore  no  shoes  and  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  the  hair  was  shaven  close  until  entrance 
upon  manhood.  After  the  twelfth  year  all  under  garments  were 
laid  aside  and  a  single  cloak  became  the  only  clothing,  and  so  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  couch  was  hard,  made  by  the  boy  him- 
self of  the  leafy  heads  of  the  reeds  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas ;  only  in  winter  was  he  permitted  to  add  to  it  any  wai-roer 
material.  Baths  were  taken  only  in  the  Eurotas — warm  ones,  such 
as  were  customary  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  unknown, 
and  as  little  use  was  made  of  unguents.  The  food  was  scanty,  for 
the  full  satisfaction  of  hunger  was  considered  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  boys  to  learn  to  subdue  their  hunger. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  this  in  another  way.  That  they  might 
appease  their  hunger,  the  law  allowed  the  theft  of  certain  kinds  of 
provisions,  but  whoever  was  detected  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
Thus  they  acquired  cunning  and  adroitness,  such  as  a  warrior  needs 
when  in  an  enemy's  land.  This  regulation  has  been  unjustly  cen- 
sured as  employing  an  immoral  means  for  a  moral  end.  But  in 
truth  the  idea  of  theft  was  removed,  for  the  law  which  created  the 
crime,  was  suspended  in  this  special  instance.*  No  Spartan  was  by 
this  means  made  a  thief,  nor  a  pilferer  of  delicacies,  for  the  permis- 
sion to  steal  was  limited  to  certain  simple  necessaries  of  life.    We 

*  The  law  itMlf  may  be  properly  ef»iid«ed  immonl  In  to  &r  m  it  pemiitred  the  property  n€  the 
vaaiab  or  heloU  to  be  taken.  Bat  we  have  too  little  information  to  pait  decitive  jodgment  upon 
this  point.  ^ 
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are  not  fully  informed  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  tbe  conduct  of  the 
youth,  but  their  particularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  in- 
stance that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  a  light  with  them  in  going 
any  where  in  the  dark.    But  the  Spartan  system  of  trainiog  reached 
the  remotest  extreme  from  the  effeminacy  of  other  nations,  in  its 
consistent  endeavor  to  accustom  the  body  to  the  endurance  of  se- 
vere pain ;  for  this  purpose  there  was  instituted  the  custom  of  a 
general  flagellation  (StaiMufriyoitfis')  of  the  boys  at  the  annual  feast 
of  Diana  Orthia.    The  scourging  was  continued  the  whole  day  and 
whoever  endured  it  the  longest  without  manifestation  of  pain, 
received  a  prize  as  /8&}fi.ov{xi}r*     It  is  certain  that  many  yielded  up 
their  lives  under  the  blows  rather  than  change  a  feature. 

The  Spartan  youth  ^  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  physr 
ical  exercises  in  the  gymnasia,  which  were  differently  arranged 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  classes.  They  rightly  thought 
that  the  physical  powers,  as  a  whole,  should  be  developed  gradually 
and  that  the  desired  perfection  could  not  be  attained  until  the  body 
was  fully  grown ;  the  strength  therefore  was  spared  in  early  years 
and  the  final  result  was  made  thus  the  more  certain.  Of  particular 
gymnastic  exercises,  especial  attention  was  given  to  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin.  Every  thing 
was  carefully  avoided  that  seemed  to  go  beyond  what  was  necessary 
or  to  possess  merely  a  kind  of  artistic  merit,  and  hence  boxing  and 
the  pancratium  were  wholly  excluded.  The  desire  was  to  train 
warriors,  not  athletes ;  the  one  acts  from  his  position  as  but  ouo 
member  of  a  whole,  the  other  asserts  for  himself  an  independent 
importance.  In  their  exercises,  therefore,  many  were  engaged  at 
once  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  military  organization,  order,  and 
discipline.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  were  only  such  as  were 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  warfare  and  required  in  the  tactical 
training  of  the  individual.  But  the  contest  with  heavy  arms  (oirX»- 
fibap^ia)  which  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  became  prevalent  through- 
out Greece,  were  not  permitted  at  all  in  Sparta.  These  various  ex- 
ercises were  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Spartan  youth — indeed, 
they  knew  no  other  pleasures  whatever.  They  engaged  in  them, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of  hilarity,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous games  requiring  dexterity  and  strength,  to  which  they  became 
greatly  attached.  The  elder  citizens  assumed  the  duty  of  arranging 
the  games,  directing  and  enlivening  them,  and  sometimes  themselves 
publicly  joining  in  them.  They  took  great  delight  in  games  of 
ball,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties,  some  of  them  joined  with 
dancing.    The  older  class  of  young  men  were  hence  called  (f^fJ^f 
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ball-players.  The  noblest  amusement  of  the  men  was  the  so  called 
"  war-game,''  in  which  thej  engaged  upon  the  island  of  Platanistes, 
near  Sparta,  and  also  the  hunt,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  worthy 
introduction  to  war  itself.  The  Spartan  however  possessed — for  he 
was  a  Greek — an  inborn  appreciation  of  and  longing  for  graceful 
beauty,  which  received  its  gratification  in  the  dances,  with  which 
was  joined  pantomimic  acting.  The  movements  of  the  dance  were 
expressive  of  tliought ;  the  soul  made  use  of  the  body  for  the  im- 
mediate expression  of  its  inmost  emotions ;  and  in  this  it  is  that 
the  pedagogical  value  of  the  art  of  dancing  lies.  The  Pyrrhic 
dance,  which  was  performed  in  armor,  was  an  especial  favorite.  An 
annual  festival  was  established  for  the  exhibition  of  the  youth  in  these 
exercises,  which  naturally  contributed  much  to  the  encouragement 
of  an  elevated  taste.  The  duties  which  the  young  men  (the  iLsXKsi- 
pfvsr,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age)  were  required  to  per- 
form for  the  public  security  and  order  in  the  territory,  formed  an 
introduction  to  actual  service  in  the  field.  The  State  was  threat- 
ened with  continued  danger  from  the  great  mass  of  helots  whom  it 
still  could  not  do  without  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  as 
enemies.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  watch  and  restrain 
them,  and  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  out  of  the  way.  Upon 
reaching  his  twentieth  year,  the  youth  was  received  into  the  army, 
but  his  education  was  not  considered  as  finished  until  his  thirtieth 
year. 

The  politico-moral  bearing  of  Spartan  education  alone  determin- 
ed the  limits  of  physical  training,  which  however  expanded  itself  so 
broadly  that  mention  can  scarcely  be  made  of  any  special  intellect- 
ual culture.  Still  for  the  promotion  of  political  ends  there  was  that 
learned  and  practiced  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  to  the 
Spartan  a  thorough  mental  training,  capacitating  him  to  feel  una- 
bashed even  in  comparison  with  the  more  scientifically  educated 
Athenian,  and  in  many  respects  to  appear  oven  superior  to  him. 
To  read  and  write  with  ease,  which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as  the 
first  elements  of  education,  the  Spartans  did  not  need  to  under- 
stand, though  the  necessities  of  the  political  position  which  they 
held  naturally  induced  many  to  possess<  themselves  of  these  quali- 
fications. The  Spartan  did  not  learn  from  books  but  from  word  of 
mouth,  and  what  he  learned,  he  learned  by  heart.  Hence  whatever 
he  acquired  became  a  purely  mental  possession,  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  was  richly  compensated  for  in  the 
intense  appreciation  of  the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed.  In 
this  way  he  learned,  beside  the  unwritten  teachings  (^^f'pai)  of 
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sistency  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  pre?ions 
principles  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  present  wants.  The 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenopbon  and^Plutarcb,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found   scattered  through  the  writings  of   other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Stale.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in- 
!  herent  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  recogniz- 
ed as  a  citizen  (ojxoio^)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  born  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (vfo^a/xw^rif).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. These  claims  required  them  to  preser\x  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarcely 
exceeding  nine  thousand' in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twice  as 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  *ss^ioix^\)  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  eflBciency.. 

'*  The  following  summary  it  drawn  from  the  manuftl*  upon  the  antiqaitiet  of  Greece,  by 
Heriuann,  SchOmann,  Schwalbe,  dec.     Hermaon  has  produced  a  valuable  monograph  upon 
>     the  *■*■  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon." 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  fi'ai^ovofi.or})  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
(^idvoi)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  fnistrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  witli  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — bul  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  ()8ouai,  or 
dyiXjon)  and  these  again  into  sections  (iXai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  {elpsvsg)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director?, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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LTCURQUS. 


Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  lived  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  the  date  commonly  given  him  being  B.  C.  884.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  nnbom,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel  A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  full  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  law^ver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground- work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.  Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  return  from  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  -merits.  The  res- 
ponse being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.  Both  in  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  in  the  so  called  "  Lycurgan  Constitution,"  his  regula- 
tions respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven- 
tion of  Lycurgus.  Their  origin  is  znther  to  be  found  in  the  tradi* 
tionary  customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race;  to  Lycurgus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel- 
oped them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi- 
fied, into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name,  are  of  later  origin. 
Bat  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later  productions  is  of  little  consequence,  for  through  the  con- 
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fustency  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  previoas 
principles  more  practical  and  better  snitcd  to  present  wants.  The 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenophon  and_Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found   scattered   through  the  writings   of   other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
State.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in- 
]  hercnt  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  recogniz- 
ed as  a  citizen  (ofLoio^)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  bom  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (v5o^afi,w5>)g).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction  ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarcely 
exceeding  nine  thousand 'in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twice  as 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  ^repioi^^oi)  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  nmst  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  efficiency^ 

'*The  following  summarj  is  drawn  from  the  maouals  upon  tiie  antiquitiec  of  Greece,  by 
Ileruiatin,  SchOmann,  Schwalbe,  dec.     Ilermaan  has  produced  a  Taluable  oooograph  opoa 
>     the  *■"■  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon." 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  4rai^ovofi.or,)  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
{^iSvoi)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — ^must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  fnistrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-edncators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  wiUi  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — hvlt  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (jSouai,  or 
^yiyjon)  and  these  again  into  sections  (iXai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (gfp£vf^)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  directors, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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A  distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the  system  of  Spartan  eda- 
cation  the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im- 
portant truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality^  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  a  firm  manly  will.  In  this  principle  we  may  dLstinguish  a 
negative  ~  and  ~a  posIHve  side.  The  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man's  power  of  self-government  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence;  the  positive  side  consbts  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power — in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  the 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body ;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an- 
cient nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  body  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allows, 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gymnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  one's  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one's 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  in 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one's  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becoming  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  when 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  "One  would  sooner 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  move, 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  catch  a 
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look  from  his  eyes ;  lie  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  privacy  of  home."  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct.  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  inner  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
relation  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  even  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  effi- 
cacy can  be  appreciable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions ;  no  kind 
of  self-control  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one's  opinions ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  oef  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boasting  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri- 
tability which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destructive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design- 
edly subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
railleiy  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  were  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
those  who  were,-  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  ser\'ed. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis- 
position, characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.     Moreover, 
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the  mor&l  aentiment  of  the  individual,  his  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
ahould  be  one  nith  that  of  the  commnnitj,  and  to  this  end   ^rejd 
care  was  exercised.     The  youth  were  restricted  as  far  a«   possible 
from  all  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  whatever  b  bad,  and  ereiy 
means  was  nsed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  their  judgment  of 
that  which  is  good  and  prueeworthy .     The  men,  therefore,  while 
sitting  at  their  meals,  often  called  the  boys  to  join  them,  and  while 
in  their  company  everything  indecorous  was  sedulonsly  avoided, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  or  the 
praiseworthy  sayings  of  the  good — no  mention  was  made   of  any 
unworthy  deed  or  unworthy  expresuon.      In  this  way  they  songht 
to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  idea  of  Spartan  virtue,  of 
the  upright  and  the  honorable  (xaXwd^otfia)  and  in  like  manner  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  the  undervaluation  of  life  and  of  temporal 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the 
demands  of  the  Stat«;    and  with  a  moral  sentiment  of  this  kind 
were  the  minds  of  the  youth  imbned,  a  sentiment  amonnting  in 
fact  to  a  real  enthusiasm.     At  times  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  the  leaders  of  the  divisions  were  accostomed 
to  put  questions  to  the  boys  (e.  g.  Who  ie  the  best  man  I     What 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise  X)  to  which  they  briefly  gave 
such  answers  as  the  spirit  of  Spartanbra  required,  and  it  was  ea- 
teemed  a  great  disgrace  for  one  not  to  have  clear  and  ready  opinions 
upon  all  moral  and  political  subjects.     One  of  the  principal  means, 
however,  for  the  forma^on  of  character,  lay  in  the  legally  encoai^ 
aged  relations  of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  old  and  yoong. 
While  in  other  Grecian  States  this  love  degenerated  into  base  sensu- 
ality, in  Sparta  it  always  preserved  a  purely  moral  character  and 

rested  only  upon  mntnnl  Bfrpntinn.      KiPnr  nn«  nf  flip  tAAe-r  r>itixi>n« 

was  almost  obligee 
youth,  and  to  cherii 
was  his  daty  to  in 
uprightness,  and  V. 
followed,  while  his 
connsel.  So  great 
elder  was  made  acci 
ished  for  them.  J 
for  sympathy  and  Ic 
bring  direct  ad  van 
together  by  the  clc 
channel  of  transmia 
living.      Finally,  th 
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obedience  to  one  of  commaDd.  It  commeDced  by  their  agsisting 
in  the  maDagemeot  of  the  boys,  while  at  the  same  time,  slaves  were 
placed  under  them  who  waited  upon  them  at  table  ;  they  were  next 
placed  in  ctiai^  of  tlie  vassals  who  lived  in  the  surronnding 
country,  and  afterwards  received  small  commands  over  the  bands 
of  belots  attiiched  to  the  army. 

The  physical  or  gymnastic  training  of  the  Spartana,  though  com- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  under  the  politico-moral  view  of  the  system, 
had  yet  for  its  special  object,  military  efficiency.  As  the  Spartans 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  in  war  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  individuals  must  be  proportiotMlly  the 
more  prcs^ng,  and  the  necessary  means  were  therefore  employed  to 
secnre  from  each  uniformly  the  full  use  of  all  bis  faculties.  By  a 
restricted  diet  it  was  souglit  to  harden  the  body  and  make  it  safe  In 
a  certain  degree  from  pernicious  cKteraal  influences,  to  make  it  free, 
independent,  and  an  over  docile  subject  of  the  will.  It  was  in  this 
direction  that  education  among  tbcm  was  carried  somewhat  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  this  that  one  has  reference  when  lie  speaVs  pro- 
verbially of  "  a  Spartan  trwning."  The  boys  wore  no  shoes  and  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  the  hair  was  shaven  close  until  entrance 
upon  raanbood.  After  the  twelfth  year  all  under  garments  were 
laid  aside  and  a  single  cloak  became  the  only  clothing,  and  so  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  couch  was  hard,  made  by  the  boy  him- 
self of  the  leafy  heads  of  the  reeds  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  ;  only  in  winter  was  he  permitted  to  add  to  it  any  warmer 
material.  Baths  were  taken  only  in  the  Eurotas— warm  ones,  such 
as  were  customary  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  unknown, 
and  as  little  use  was  made  of  unguents.  The  food  was  scanty,  for 
the  full  aatiefaction  of  hunger  was  considered  injurious  to  health, 
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LTCUBQUS. 

Ltcurous,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  lived  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  the  date  commonly  given  him  being  B.  C.  884.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  unborn,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel  A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  fiiU  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  law^ver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground-work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.  Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  return  from  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  merits.  The  res- 
ponse being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.  Both  in  the  laws  of 
LycuTgus  and  in  the  so  called  **  Lycurgan  Constitution,"  his  regula- 
tions respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven- 
tion of  Lycurgus.  Their  origin  is  CEither  to  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tionary customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race;  to  Lycui^us 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel- 
oped them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi- 
fied, into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name,  are  of  later  origin. 
Bat  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later  productions  is  of  little  consequence,  for  through  the  con- 
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Nstcncy  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  previona 
principles  more  practical  and  better  snited  to  present  wants.  Tha 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenopbon  and  Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found   scattered  through  the  writings  of   other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPABTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
State.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in- 
I  herent  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
'  was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fiilly  recogniz- 
ed as  a  citizen  (ofi.010^)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  born  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (vso^afi.w^>3g).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarcely 
exceeding  nine  thousand* in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twice  as 
many  poUtical  minors,  vassals,  (the  vspioixoO  &nd  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  tlie  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  efficiency^ 

'*  The  following  sommary  ii  drawn  from  the  manuals  upon  the  antiqaitiec  of  Greece,  hf 
Hermann,  Schumann,  Schwalbe,  dec.     Ilermaan  has  produced  a  raloable  monograph  upon 
>     the  *'  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon." 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  cai^ovofiiory)  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
(jSiJuw)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — ^must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  frustrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  with  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — but  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (^ouai,  or 
dyi'Kai)  and  these  again  into  sections  (jXai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (jslpsvsg)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  director?, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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and  each  was  a  representative  of  the  director,  with  the  same  official 
rights.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  were  probably  always  present 
daring  the  exercises  of  the  boys,  in  which  case  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  By 
this  means  also  a  salutary  feeling  of  regard  was  excited  between  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  every  citizen  would  look  upon  each  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  the  boys  would  see  in  every  grown  person,  a 
father. 
The  principal  means  by  which  education  in  general  was  effected, 
;  were  of  the  simplest  nature — the  excitement  of  ambition,  and  pun- 
j  ishment.  Scarcely  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  has  the  feel- 
ing of  ambition  been  employed  in  the  service  of  education  to  such 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for 
the  results  of  this  method  are  most  favorable,  if  regard  be  had  not 
to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action,  nor  to  the  sentiment  underlying 
it,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  God,  but  merely  to  the  value 
or  rather  the  usefulness  of  the  action  to  the  community,  and  there- 
fore, in  Sparta,  to  the  State.  The  endeavor  after  distinction  above 
others  (a7sv  oLpKfrsJstv  xal  uv'sipo^ov  sjxpLSvai  aXXcjv)  was  an  inborn, 
national  trait  of  every  Greek,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  e^cially  cher- 
ished. Ambition  was  with  them  the  spur  not  merely  in  youth,  but 
even  to  hoary  old  age.  Honor,  high  honor  awaited  the  good  and 
the  brave ;  shame  and  ignominy  rested  upon  the  evil  and  cowardly. 
But  the  love  of  honor  was  employed  systematically  in  the  cause  of 
education.  This  ambitious  feeling  at  different  periods  of  age  was 
made  prominent  even  in  the  responsive  sin^ng  at  certain  festivals. 
The  example  reported  by  Plutarch  is  indicative  of  this,  where  the 
old  men  sung, 

"  Onoe  we  were  men,  of  strength  and  courage  fbll," 
to  which  the  men  replied, 

"  Such  now  are  we,  come,  prove  us,  if  ye  will," 
and  the  boys  joined  in  with 

"Yet  time  will  show  ua  better  far  than  ye." 

Moreover  the  exercises  of  the  boys  were  always  greeted  with  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  spectators,  and  to  give  these  demoDstra- 
tions  a  yet  stronger  effect,  at  the  public  games  at  which  the  adult 
youth  exhibited  their  strength  and  dexterity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  girls  and  maidens  to  sing  songs  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
victors  and  to  receive  the  conquered  with  bitter  mockery.  The 
victors  were  crowned,  according  to  the  general  Hellenic  custom, 
the  real  prize  consisting  of  the  glory  of  victory,  of  which  the  sim- 
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pie  crowD  was  but  a  token.  A  still  stronger  ambition,  perhaps, 
was  exerted,  at  least  in  the  masses,  in  the  following  manner.  Those 
of  the  ablest  youth  were  chosen  as  "  Hippagretai,"  {Wfeaypirat) 
each  of  whom  again  selected  a  hundred  others,  stating  in  each  in- 
stance the  reasons  for  his  choice  or  rejection.  It  devolved  now 
upon  the  rejected  to  establish  their  reputation  again,  if  possible,  by 
continued  strife  and  competition  with  the  chosen  ones,  who  main- 
tained their  position  only  by  showing  themselves  to  be  the  ablest. 
For  this  reason  both  parties  watched  carefully  for  any  weak  point 
in  their  opponents,  or  for  any  offense  against  morals  or  the  laws, 
that  would  expose  them  to  disgrace.  Hard  battles  were  often 
fought  between  them  in  the  ring,  in  which  they  were  urged  on  by 
the  spectators ;  but  that  their  passions  might  not  be  carried  too  far 
and  as  a  lesson  in  self-government,  the  combatants  were  required  to 
cease  the  combat  as  soon  as  any  citizen  interfered  and  spoke  the 
word.  The  relations  of  friendship,  also,  which  existed  betwen  the 
older  citizens  and  the  youth  as  required  by  the  laws,  were  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  be  chosen  as  the  favorite  of  some  older  person.  Where 
honor  was  thus  esteemed,  every  reproach  and  disgrace  must  natu- 
rally have  been  felt  so  much  the  more  keenly.  Yet  it  fell  inexora- 
bly upon  all  who  showed  signs  of  slothfulness  or  disregard  of  dis- 
tinction, or  acted  in  an  effeminate  or  cowardly  manner.  As  a 
second  means  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  as  a  motive  for 
correct  conduct  and  reformation,  use  was  made  of  punishment.  The 
chief  form  of  punishment  was  by  blows,  though  deprivation  of 
food  was  resorted  to  in  rare  cases.  Flogging  played,  indeed,  a 
strong  role  in  Sparta ;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  frank,  manly  disposition,  and  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
diverse  offenses,  both  small  and  great,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  severity.  All  the  instructors  had  the  most  unlimited  power  of 
punishment,  from  the  ''paidonome"  to  the  assistants  among  the 
youths,  including  also  all  the  citizens.  It  was  inflicted  immediately 
upon  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  only  by  certsun  youths 
chosen  for  the  purpose  (ftoufot^'^^opoi,)  who  were  always  present  with 
whips.  Complaints  on  account  of  punishments  received  were 
never  pennitted,  and  if  a  boy  complained  at  all  to  his  father  of 
having  been  handled  too  severely  by  any  one,  he  was  sure  of  the 
consolation  of  another  sound  bealang.  The  elders  also  never  per- 
mitted themselves  to  find  fault  with  one  of  the  elfsvsg'  in  presence  of 
the  bbys,  for  carrying  his  punishment  too  far.  This  was  always 
done  in  private  that  their  authority  might  not  be  weakened  and  the 
full  efficacy  of  ^^unishment  be  preserved.    . 
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A  distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the  system  of  Spartan  edu- 
cation the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im- 
portant truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality^  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  a  firm  manly  will.  In  this  principle  we  may  distinguish  a 
negative 'and  a 'positive  side.  The  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man's  power  of  self-government.  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence ;  the  positive  side  consists  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power — ^in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  tJie 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body ;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an- 
cient nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  body  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allows, 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gymnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  one's  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one's 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  in 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one's  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becoming  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  when 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left-,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  "One  would  sooner 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  move, 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  catch  a 
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look  from  his  eyes ;  he  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  np  in  the  privacy  of  home."  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct.  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  itmer  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
relation  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  even  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  e£S- 
cacy  can  be  appreciable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions;  no  kind 
of  self-control  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one's  opinions ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  oef  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boasting  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri- 
tability which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destructive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design- 
edly subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
railleiy  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  were  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
those  who  were,-  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  served. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis- 
position, characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.     Moreover, 
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in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  cncoarage  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.  With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich, with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  8,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi> 
vidual  payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Navigation  School. 

Tlte  London  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors*  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  consists  of  two  separate 
apartmcuts,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextaut  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometrv.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  ^manac  and  'Mathematical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects: — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.    The  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.    Method  of  Keeping  Ships^  Books. 

the  hours  of  attendance  arc  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School 

To  be  eontinvadm 
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I.  XUEMEMTA&T  DtBTBUOTIOV. 
A.  LXOISLATIOir. 

Tbbough  the  influence  of  the  "  Gesellschafl  Tot  nut  van  't  alg;emeen,** 
(Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  intereets^)^  which  was  organized  in 
1784,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  John  NieuTenhuysen,  a  Memnonite 
minister  of  North  Holland,  the  government  was  induced,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  celebrated  orientalist  Van  der  Palm,  who  in  1799,  under  the  Batavian 
Republic,  had  the  management  of  public  instruction,  and  was  afterward 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  similar  duties,  effected  the 
passage,  in  1801  and  1808,  of  two  laws,  both  of  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  issued.  In  1805,  a  change  in  the 
government  occurred,  and  Van  der  Palm  withdrew  from  public  life. 

The  president  of  the  Republic,  Pensionary  (Roadpensionaris,)  Schim- 
melpenninck,  abolished  the  Ministry  x>f  the  Interior,  and  appointed  in- 
stead a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  public  in- 
struction. To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this  department  of  public  schools. 
Van  der  £nde,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  1801,  and  now  finished  and  perfected  the  work  commenced 
by  Van  der  Palm.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  public  schools  until 
1888.  To  him  is  due  the  elaboration  of  the  law  which  was  laid  before 
the  Chamber  Deputies  on  the  19th  November,  1805,  adopted  on  the  25th 
February,  1806,  and  on  the  8d  April,  approved  by  the  Pensionary,  to- 
gether with  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  under 
authority  from  the  government,  and  which  were  thus  made  part  of  the 
law  itself.  **  This  public  school  law,'*  says  Cousin,  "  was  based  upon 
such  just  and  wise  views,  it  showed  so  beautiful  a  consistency  thiough- 

oat,  and  such  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found 

*'      ■  .1.11  ...,,. — _ 

*  **  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good/'  u  it  isfenenOy  dcilgiMiled,  commeiieed  ils  labor*  io 
behalf  of  popular  education,  by  preparlof  and  circalating  among  the  common  people  useful 
elementary  books,  not  only  on  religions  and  moral  subjects,  but  also  on  matters  of  erery  day 
life.  Its  second  object  wss  to  establish  ommIsI  schools,  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  work  peo> 
pie  who  had  left  school.  In  all  localities  where  it  had  subscribers.  Its  third  object  was  to  con- 
duet  inquiries  into  the  true  principles  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  children,  and  into 
school  method.  Under  its  lead  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  in  1797,  and  of  several  other 
large  towns  undertook  the  work  of  school  improvement.  In  1809,  the  society  numbered  7/XX) 
members,  having  departments^  or  branches  Id  every  province  and  town,  and  baa  continued 
to  exert  an  important  influence  on  popular  education  to  the  present  time. 

t  From  Schmidt*  "jCacyA/fpttrfve  Pddagogieke,"  with  modifieationi  and  additions. 
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to  adapt  itself  so  readily,  through  the  universality  of  its  prtnciples,  to  the 
most  diverse  wants  of  the  several  provinces,  that  it  has  remained  in  force, 
and  without  any  important  alterations,  up  to  the  present  date,  and  through 
three  great  popular  revolutions.  When  the  government  in  1829,  in  its 
partiality  to  the  liberals  of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new,  law  making  deplorable 
changes  in  the  law  of  1800,  the  chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposition." 

The  law  of  1806,  has  continued  in  force  for  half  a  century,  and  every 
one  admits  that  it  has  operated  admirably.  Tet  in  the  provisions  of  the 
22d  and  23d  articles  of  the  regulations,  (Supplement  A.,)  lay  hid  the  de- 
ments of  a  storm,  which  is  even  yet  scarcely  allayed,  and  which  has  been 
the  cause,  as  we  just  intimated,  of  new  legislation.  The  subject  is  of 
such  importanee  that  we  present  a  formal  explanation. 

"  Art.  22,  of  Ordinance  A.  Instraction  shall  be  directed  as  well  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  as  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  information, 
and  also  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  all  the  sodal  and  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

"  Art.  23. — Provision  shall  be  made  that  the  pupils  do  not  remain  without 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  religious  fiuth  to  which  they  belong.  The 
teacher  however  shall  not  have  the  charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction." 

These  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  secular  and  mixed  schools^  and 
the  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  had  at  first  no  thought  of  contesting 
it ;  they  readily  promised  the  government  their  codperation,  and  even 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  acquiesce,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  **  It  is  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  friendship,  and  affection 
among  the  different  religious  societies,  that  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  different  churches  should  not  be  communicated  by  the  teachers.  In 
order  to  effect  the  object,  so  desirable,  which  the  government  has  in  view, 
and  for  which  it  demands  our  earnest  codperation,  the  work  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  and  although  as  our  church  requires  of  us  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  its  children,  these  enactments  of  a  government 
that  takes  so  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  young,  will  serve  but 
to  quicken  our  zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties." 

The  relation  at  that  time  existing  in  Holland,  between  the  churches  and 
schools,  was  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  Prussia.  Said  Van  der 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin ;  ^*  The  public  schools  shall  be  by  all  means  Christian 
schools,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic ;  they  shall  be  limited  to  no 
special  form  of  worship,  and  shall  teach  no  exclusive  doctrine.  There 
shall  be  no  special  CaUiolic  and  no  special  Protestant  schools!  A  public 
school  is  for  the  people,  wholly  and  completely.  Moreover,  tolerance  is 
by  no  means  indifference.  You  are  in  HoUand,  where  a  Christian  spirit 
is  widely  disseminated,  and  where  for  centuries  past,  great  tderation  has 
prevailed  between  the  different  churches.**  "Even  here  in  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,**  added  M.  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem,  '*  there  is  no  special  instruc- 
tion in  morals.  I  give  instruction  neither  in  morals  nor  in  what  is  called 
natural  religion.    It  should  rather  be  called  metaphysics.    But  by  all  the 
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teachers  a  rdigious  and  moral  feeling  is,  at  every  opportanitv,  awakened, 
encouraged,  and  sustained.  All  the  instructors'  teach  morality,  but  no 
one  gives  special  instruction  therein.  We  receive  here  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  are  present  with  the  classes  in  biblical 
history,  (which  is  made  a  regular  subject  of  study,)  in  the  Old  Testament 
only.  These  Jewish  pupils  become  afterward  teachers  in  the  special 
schools  supported  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  children."  M.  Cousin 
was  greatly  surprised ;  he  approved  of  the  German  system,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  existed  here  no  religious  animosity  between 
the  children  of  the  different  churches,  and  that  nevertheless  moral  and 
religious  men  were  the  result  of  these  secular  schools.  Did  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  the  Dutch  oontribote  to  this  result  ?  Could  time 
alone  develop  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  system  f  However  this 
may  be,  since  1848,  a  diversity  of  feeling  has  existed,  and  sharply  defined 
parties  have  arisen  in  mutual  opposition. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  during 
that  year,  would  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  school  laws.  The 
fourth  section  of  (Abt.  194,)  of  the  new  constitution  was  thus  worded : 

"  Instruction  (bet  geven  van  onderwig's)  shall  be  free,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  government,  and,  so  far  as  the  public,  And  intermediate  schools  are  con- 
cerned, under  the  condition  of  guarantees  of  capacity,  and  good  morals,  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be  fixed  by  law." 

Attention  had  also  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  to  the  vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  parishes,  and  lastly,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
governmental  superintendence.  This  was  also  evidently  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  those  who  believed  there  were  yet  more  important 
grievances  to  bo  redressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  University  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  become  the  center  of  Calvanistic  orthodoxy,  an  ultra- 
protcstant  party  had  been  formed, — conservative,  inasmuch  as  it  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of  1789,  and  weak  m  numbers, 
but  active  and  energetic  It  had  taken  its  name  from  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer,  a  prominent  preacher  and  writer,  who,  with  his  adherents,  had 
*  noticed  with  some  misgiving,  how  the  Catholics  in  every  place  wbero  they 
had  any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1806,  respecting  religious  instruction.  The  Catholics,  enjoying 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  and  even  set  the  Bible  aside.  The 
Groenists  determined  to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  openly  attacking  the  principle  of  mixed  schools,  wbich  they 
represented  to  be  nurseries  of  atheism  and  hot-beds  of  irreligion  and  im- 
morality ;  they  demanded,  at  every  cost,  sectarian  schools,  and  a  positive 
religious  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  Chambers  expressed  them- 
•  selves  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools  by  private  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  the  constitution  guaranteed  f^ee  instruction ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  gave  a  Christian  tendency  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  must,  in  fact,  be  Christian  in  its 
character,  though  the  law  could  not  so  prescribe  it  In  the  ranks  of  this 
strong  party  were  the  Catholics,  who  would  banish  religious  instruction 
entirely  from  the  schools  rather  than  see  given  to  it  a  coloring  in  any 
degree  Protestant, — ^tho  liberals,  who  desired  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  non-conformists  of  eyery  kind,  Memnonites, 
Lutherans,  Jews,  and  even  certain  of  the  orthodox  reformed,  who  upon 
this  subject  differed  from  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  dominant  church. 
The  views  of  these  last,  deserve  mention,  since  they  accord  with  measures 
whose  full  importance  the  future  only  tuU  reveaL  We  give  them  in  the 
words  of  von  Laveleye : 

"  German  Theology  is  fiunous  for  its  works  of  criticism  upon  the  historical  or 
mythical  portions  of  the  gospels.  The  most  important  of  the  literary  prodoo- 
tions  of  all  foreign  writers,  are  now  translated  into  the  Dutch  language,  and 
moreoTer,  ev^ry  educated  man  in  the  Netherlands,  is  well  acquainted  with  6er- 
maD.  This,  together  with  the  ready  communication  of  religious  information  by 
other  means,  has  caused  the  rationalistic  labors  of  German  science  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  theology  of  Holland ;  and  so  great  has  this  become^ 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  are  filled  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  they  see  several 
of  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  land  occupied  by  preachers  whose  teadiings  have 
a  more  or  less  decidedly  expressed  tendency  to  Socinianism.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  opinion  which  represents  Christ  as  a  being  higher  than  man,  but  less  than 
God,  lias  gained  strength,  and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  has  attained  a 
predominant  influence.  The  effect  of  tliis  tendency,  whether  it  be  to  unitarian- 
ism  or  rationalism,  is  to  direct  attention  rather  to  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  influences,  than  to  its  doctrines  and  power  to  save.  Christ  is  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  perfect  archetype,  in  conformity  to  which,  humanity  should 
be  fashioned,  rather  than  the  Messiah  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
of  tho  elect  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  the 
schools,  doctrinal  teaching  is  willingly  left  to  the  priest,  while  it  In  considered 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  still  be  required  to  give  instruction  in 
Christian  morals." 

A  third  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  moderate  men,  who,  true  to 
the  ordinances  of  1806,  desired  to  make  the  culture  of  the  social  and 
Christian  virtues  the  groundwork  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
the  religious  element  was  not  excluded  from  the  schoola  But  as  the 
ministry  could  not  consent  to  this,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  Groenists^ 
they  united  with  the  liberals. 

Several  drafts  of  laws  were  successively  presented  to  the  chambers, 
without  effecting  a  result  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years  was 
the  ministry  overthrown,  and  meanwhile  the  Groenist  minority  was  acting 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  circulation  of  petitions.  They  finally  convinced  the  king  that  the 
nation  was  opposed  to  every  system  of  school  law  in  which  the  public 
schools  were  made  atheistic ;  and  this  accusation  too  was  unjust  to  their 
opponents,  for  a  complete  severance  of  church  and  state,  by  no  means  in- 
fers systematic  opposition  to  the  clergy ;  on  tho  contrary,  though  the  bill 
of  the  minister  Van  Reenen,  which  had  been  opposed  mainly  by  the 
Groenists,  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  no  mention  of  Christianity,  yet  it 
was  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  in  a  sincerely  Christian  spirit,  and  was  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  subject.     Nevertheless,  the  minority  pre- 
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Tailed  with  the  king,  so  fiir  that  he  promised  his  sanction  to  their  design, 
and  now,  sure  of  success,  they  greeted  in  triumph  the  accession  to  the 
ministry,  of  Van  der  Bruggen,  and  Van  Rappard^who  were  supporters  of 
their  system. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  afibirs  of  the  State,  quickly 
moderated  the  leal  of  the  new  ministers.  They  soon  perceived  that  the 
principle  of  mixed  schools,  as  it  had  been,  established  by  the  law  of  1806, 
was  still  too  firmly  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  the  people  to  permit 
the  thought  of  its  being  uprooted,  and  they  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill,  eclectic  in  its  provisions,  which  neither  pleased  the  Groe- 
nists,  nor  conciliated  the  liberals.  The  debate  was  opened  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  lower  chamber ;  a  debate  that  will  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  portions  of  the  religious  history  of  Holland.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  result  What  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  position  of 
parties,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  different  opinions  that  were  advanced 
in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  a  surprising  fact, 
that  the  language  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  subject,  was  almost  always 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  co-religionists,  in  non-protestant 
countries.  Article  22,  of  the  bill,  (Article  28,  of  the  law,)  was  adopted, 
the  last  section  excepted,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  20 ;  the  conservatives  of  the 
liberal  party  had  gained  the  victory.    This  article  reads  thus : 

"Public  instruction,  while  it  communicates  the  knowledge  that  is  needed, 
shall  at  Uie  same  time  develop  the  understanding  of  the  scholars,  and  train 
them  to  the  practice  of  every  Christian  and  social  virtue." 

'*Tbe  teacher  shall  refirain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  Uie  respect  that  is  doe  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non-con- 
formists.*' 

'*  Instruction  in  religion  is  left  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  children  that 
attend  them,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  dasses." 

The  section  that  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2,  provided  for 
separate  instruction,  (fiicultative  splitsing,)  whidi  the  nuyority  had  never 
at  all  desired.    It  was  thus  expressed : 

"Wherever  children  do  not  attend  school  on  accotmtof  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  parents,  and  it  is  found  after  careful  mqniry  that  their  complaints  can 
not  otherwise  be  removed,  a  separate  school  may  be  established,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, which  shall  receive  State  support,  so  far  as  is  necessary.  This  support  shall 
be  provided  by  law." 

In  the  upper  chamber  the  discussion  was  more  calm ;  opposition  was 
withdrawn.  The  law  was  published  on  13th  August,  1867,  to  go  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  was  also  occupied  with  various  other  important 
subjecta  For  several  years  previous,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
had  been  observed,  which  must  naturally  excite  attention  in  a  country 
where  almost  all  the  children  frequent  the  public  schools,  while  elsewhere 
it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppoation  that  the  children  had 
left  the  public  schools  in  order  to  enter  the  private,  which  was  a  daily  oc- 
eurrence.    The  evidence  that  fireedom  of  instruction  was  degenerating 
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into  liberty  to  remflun  in  ignorance,  became  a  source  of  anxietj,  and  some 
of  the  delegates  endeavored  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsoiy  at- 
tendance at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  Their 
motto  was;  '* instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous;"  such  is  the  feel- 
ing of  some  Belgian  politicians  also,  who  in  view  of  amilar  difficulties, 
hare  been  endeavoring  since  1857,  to  effect  in  their  country  a  similar 
solution.  But  tiie  Dutch  delegates  did  not  effect  thdr  object  The  88d 
Article  of  the  law  merely  says : 

"The  parish  authorities  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  induce  parents,  who 
are  poor  and  receiving  support,  to  send  tlieir  children  to  schooL" 

Sevend  of  the  large  cities,  Rotterdam,  among  others,  have  made  their 
support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon  the  school-attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Other  subjects  that  were  discussed  at  the  same  time,  we  will  men- 
tion as  occasion  offers,  in  oonnection  with  the  brief  statement,  which  we 
now  give,  of  the  law  of  1867. 

a.  Classification  of  Schools. 

The  common  schools  are  either  public  or  private,  (Article  3.)  The 
first  class  include  those  schools  that  are  sustained,  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  and  the  State,  severally,  or  conjointly,  (gezamenlijk ;)  the 
private  school's  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  provinces  and  parishes, 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  that  case,  must  be  open  to  children  of  all 
religions. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each  parish,  (Article  6,)  must  correspond  to 
the  wants  and  number  of  the  population.  The  parish  determines  how 
many  are  necessary,  (Article  17,)  but  the  provincial  authorities  (gedepu- 
teerde  staten,)  and  the  government  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
if  they  consider  it  expedient.  These  provisions  secure,  it  is  evident, 
greater  certainty  of  instruction  than  does  the  Belgian  law,  but  they  are 
less  precise  in  reference  to  the  right  of  poor  children  to  attend  the  schools 
finee  of  expense,  (Article  88.) 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  the  legislature  in  the  cause  of  instruction  is 
shown  in  (Article  18,)  which  requires  that  whenever  a  teacher  has  more 
than  70 scholars, he  shall  have  the  assistance  of  an  "aspirant"  (Kweeke- 
ling,  pupil ;)  this  tiUe  is  given  to  young  men  that  have  not  yet  received 
certificates  of  qualification,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
official  examination,  but  who  are  authorized,  until  they  attain  the  required 
ago,  (eighteen  years  for  an  assistant's,  and  twenty-three  for  a  teacher's 
diploma,  Article  48,)  to  perform  certain  duties  as  "beginners,"— called 
also  in  Belgium  "  secondants."  If  the  number  of  scholars  exceed  100, 
the  teacher  is  allowed  an  "  assistant,"  and  an  additional  aspirant  if  it  ex- 
ceeds 150 ;  with  fiAy  more  scholars,  another  teacher  is  employed,  and 
with  a  hundred  more,  a  second  assistant 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  "  ordinary  "  and  the  "  advanced  " 
course.  Instruction  in  the  latter,  must  be  given  wherever  possible,  and 
where  its  introduction  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  (Article  16.)  The  or- 
dinary course  must  embrace  reading,  Mrriting,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
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geometry,  the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  Tocal  music ;  while  the  higher  course  include  lectures  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  modem  languages,  the  elementary  mathematics,  the  primary 
principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  the  art  of  design,  and  for  females, 
the  usual  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  teacher  is  app<Mnted  (Article  22,)  by  the  parish  council,  from 
among  the  candidates,  three  to  six  in  number,  that  have  been  selected, 
after  examination,  by  the  mayors  and  justices,  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  superintendent 

b.  Local  Authorities, 

The  control  of  the  schools  was  so  skillfully  and  wisely  arranged,  under 
the  law  of  1806,  that  JL  Cousin,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for 
this  ''bold  action,"  which  bad  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  legislatora,  could,  without  exaggeration,  exclaim ;  '*  this 
is  the  right  method  of  regulating  common  school  instruction,  and 
in  popular  education,  is  the  point,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  its  more  or  less  skillfully  devised  organizatioa**  The  new 
law  has  retained  the  local  committees,  (Article  58,)  there  being  both  dis- 
trict and  provincial  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and 
meet  annually.  Complaint  might  perhaps  be  made  of  the  want  of  a 
general  superintendent,  on  the  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  continual 
changes  to  which  the  ministry  is  subject,  none  but  a  permanent  officer  of 
this  kind  can  secure  uniformity  in  the  ^stem  of  school  r^^lations,  and 
in  their  administration.  The  system  of  1806,  had  in  fact  such  a  key- 
stone, to  be  recognized  in  the  established  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
school  authorities,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  by  the  clergy  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
Holland. 

a  Jhadierg, 

The  law  of  1867,  neither  outhorizes  teachers*  associations,  nor  directs 
a  uniform  plan  of  operation  for  the  teachers'  seminaries.  But  through 
the  influence  of  the  superintendents,  who  have  generally  manifested  a 
zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  numerous  teachers*  societies  have  been  formed, 
(m  1858,  numbering  249,  with  8,544  members,)  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  affording  to  teachers  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction,  and  of 
disseminating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  pupils  are  selected  from  among'  the  most  proficient,  to  be 
trained  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  to  these,  especial  attention  is  given. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  there  is  required  a  knowl- 
ledge,  (Article  44, 45,  46,)  not  only  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  school  instruction,  more  extended  than  usual,  and  with  a 
more  rational  and  thorough  understanding  of  them,  but  also  of  pedagogy 
and  methodics;  it  is  also  required,  that  the  teacher,  whether  male,  or 
female,  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
both  orally,  and  in  writing.  Nearly  all  the  teachers*  societies  have  of  late, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  comply  creditably  with  the 
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new  requirements  of  the  law.  In  several  places  these  poor  pupil-tetdi- 
ers  supply  the  Aree  schools  with  aspirants  as  assistant  teachers.  The 
parishes  generally  contribute  to  their  support,  and  very  frequently  the 
proTtncial  authorities  also,  as  in  Utrecht,  and  Amersfort  But  the  Royal 
Teachers*  Seminary  at  Haarlem,  is  more  especially  worthy  of  menUon, 
where  pupils  are  receired  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendents,  and  formally  admitted  after  a  three 
months*  trial,  upon  the  satisfiu^ry  report  of  the  director.  This  institu- 
tion was  established  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  81,  1816,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  M.  Prinsen,  a  normal  instructor  of  great  talent 
Ten  full  scholarships  of  250  florins,  and  fourteen  half  scholarships  of  125 
florins  yearly,  during  the  entire  four  years*  course  of  study  were  founded 
for  such  pupils  as  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first  degree.  This  school  at 
Haarlem,  has  accommodations  for  day  scholars  only,  (externat,)  but  other- 
wise is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  Prussian  seminaries.  The  entire 
expense  to  the  State,  for  its  forty  pupils,  is  10,000  florins  annually.  Not 
only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual  practice  in  teaching ;  the 
pupils  being  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  discipline  is  very 
simple,  embracing  only  a  few  special  regulations,  and  has  been  found  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Dutch 
will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fiict  also.  In  connection  with  M.  Prinsen, 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  aided  in  securing  the  success  of  this 
establishment, — among  them,  Mil.  Van  Dapperen,  once  a  pupil  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Polman,  and  B.  Schreuder,  all  extensively  known  through  their 
school-books,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the  advancement 
of  method  among  the  public  schools.  But  in  addition  to  these  schools,  a 
system  of  normal  instruction  has  now  been  perfected  by  a  recent  decree, 
which  provides  for  three  large  normal  seminaries,  and  twenty-two  schools 
of  practice,  the  latter,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  8,000  florins. 
The  society  "  Tot  nut  van  *talgeroeen,**  has  also  afibrded  great  assistance 
to  teachers  and  aspirants,  by  the  publication  of  a  good  selection  of  man- 
uals and  abridgments  (elementary  text-books,)  upon  general  and  special 
subjects.  Judging  from  their  catalogue,  they  attach  great  importance  to 
the  pedagogical  works  of  Germany. 

d.  EnamroffemefU  of  Jhachen. 

Of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers, 
we  will  allude  only  to  the  presentation  of  gifts,  and  the  annual  distnbu« 
tion  of  silver  medals,  to  the  most  zealous. 

B.  STATISTICS. 

According  to  M.  Blaupot  Ten  Gate,  the  number  of  children  that  in  1855, 
remained  without  instruction,  must  be  put  at  88,000,  while  in  1852,  there 
were  only  21,000,  or  107  to  1,000  inhabitants.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  attendance  has  for  several  years  diminished,  is  nevertheless  certain, 
and  must  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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progress  that  has  heen  made  since  1806.  The  last  report  of  M.  yan  Tets, 
minister  of  the  interior,  accounts  for  this  falling  off  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  in  popularity  of  the  private  schools  after  1848.  Since  the  public 
schools  have  again  become  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  more  value  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  a  happy  change  has 
commenced.  An  increase  of  upward  of  one  per  cent  (sic,)  in  the  at- 
tendance is  shown  by  the  reports  of  1867,  above  those  of  1860. 

a.  Number  of  Schoob, 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  kingdom,  (excepting  the  colo- 
nies and  the  archduchy  of  Luxemburg,)  was  8,422,  in  1857;  among 
which  there  were  2,478  public  schools,  278  private  schools  of  the  first 
class,  and  666  of  the  second.  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  desired.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  on 
January  Ist,  1867,  was  8,298,817. 
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29.8 
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This  total  of  406,829  scholars,  who  were  in  attendance  on  January  16, 
1867,  was  composed  of  228,868  boys,  and  177,976  giris.  On  the  16th 
July,  of  the  same  year,  (the  summer  term,)  the  number  had  diminished 
to  317,618 ;  of  which,  158,721  were  boys,  and  168,897  were  girls.  These 
numbers  include  those  who  attended  the  evening  schools,  (24,868  on  16th 
January ;  18.070  boys,  and  6,798  girls,)  as  well  as  those  who  only  at- 
tended the  evening  lectures,  (numbering  27,272  at  the  same  date,  of 
whom  19j749  were  boys,  and  7,628  were  girls.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
winter,  about  as  one  to  eight ;  in  summer,  as  one  to  ten.  The  first  class 
of  private  schools,  include  the  **  Diakonieschulen,*^  i.  ^.,  such  as  are  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  endowment  fimds,  (170;)  those  that  are  sus- 
tained by  the  society  *^Tot  nut  van  'talgemeen,**  (17;)  and  some  that 
belong  to  private  persons,  (91.)  The  schools  of  the  second  class,  are 
generally  of  the  latter  description. 

In  ^is  list  there  are  also  784  infant  schools,  (Warteschulen,)  of  which. 


*  Not  iaeloding  3,336  sehoian  wbo  pay  but  half. 
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the  one  ftt  Zwolle,  has  long  been  well  known ;  152  schools  for  review, 
(Herhalingscholen.)— originated  by  the  society,  '*  Tot  nut  Tan  *talgemeen«'' 
and  intended  for  adults,  with  the  design  of  preyenting  that  frequent  re- 
lapse into  ignorance  that  is  seen  in  the  later  years  of  those  who  have  left 
the  usual  schools;  118  Sunday  schools;  71  individual  schools,  for 
mechanics ;  127  public  singing  schools ;  28  schools  for  gymnastics ;  and 
finally,  85  boarding  schools,  286  boarding  and  day  schools,  (171  for  boyS| 
and  115  for  girls.)* 

b.  Kumber  of  Teachera. 

The  number  of  instructors,  in  1857,  was  7,891,  consisting  of  6,480 
male  teachers,  of  every  kind^  and  911  female  teachers.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  to  scholars  was,  on  the  15th  January,  as  one  to  fifty-fire ;  on 
the  15th  July,  as  one  to  forty-seven.  The  new  law  provides  liberally,  as 
it  should,  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Their  salary  can  not  be  less 
than  400  florins,  ($160,)  nor  that  of  an  assistant,  less  than  200  florins. 
Some  teachers  receive  more  than  1,000  florins  per  year.  The  minimum 
established  by  law  in  Belgium,  is  200  fi-ancs,  ($88,)  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Holland !  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  Holland,  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  whenever  the  district  is  disinclined  to  provide  him  a  suita- 
ble residence,  or  pay  him  the  equivalent  which  is  his  due ;  in  such  case, 
he  can  make  complaint  to  the  standing  provincial  committee,  who  settle 
the  matter  conclusively,  (Article  19.) 

c.  Expense  of  SchooiU, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  the  schools,  inas- 
much as  their  support  is  by  law  (Article  81 , )  obligatory  upon  the  parishes. 
The  appropriations  of  the  State  toward  their  maintenance  amounted,  in 
1857,  to  166,000  florins,  ($62,000.)  This,  too,  was  a  subject,  that  gave 
occasion  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the  chambers,  in  1857.  The  re* 
quirement  certainly  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  still,  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  evade  the  law,  since  they 
are  at  liberty,  (Article  8,  §  8,)  to  support  private  schools,  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  it,  at  first  glance,  appears^  besides,  (Article 
86  J  of  the  law  declares  that  whenever  the  government  is  satisfied,  by 
information  derived  from  the  standing  committee  and  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, that  a  parish  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  great  sacrifice^  in 
order  to  put  its  common  schools  in  operation,  as  it  should  be  done,  the 
State  and  province  shall  aid  the  parish  by  an  appropriation  of  half  the 
amount  necessary.  There  is,  however,  something  arbitrary  in  these 
regulations,  though  they  possess  this  advantage,  that  they  express 
definitely  the  extent  of  liability,  while  in  Belgium,  the  parish,  and  the 
State,  are  in  mutual  opposition ;  for  when  even  a  wealthy  parish  has  col- 

*  We  mention,  m  esamples  of  Umm  fem&Ie  boarding  tchodi,  the  one  at  Vooneiioleo,  near  Ley 
den,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Sophie,— the  ichool  at  Haarlem,  and  the  one  longcftaUisbad  at 
Wegeningen.    It  it  a  peeuliarity  dewrring  of  note,  that  nearly  aO  fiHpale  tdioob  an  eoadoclad  by 
fcmaJe  teachers  excluaively,  and  are  imder  the  topeivMoa  of  the  royal  •uperiafandMt.— Aittr. 
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lected  the  additional  tax,  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  its  scbooU, 
it  not  unfrequentlj  claims  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  obligations,  and  that 
the  State  must  contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  beyond^  notwithstand- 
ing that  sound  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  State  ought  to  give 
its  aid  only  where  the  resources  of  the  parish  were  not  suflScient  But 
this  common  sense  decision,  does  not  accord  with  the  wording  of  the  law ; 
and  right  here,  in  this  difference  between  the  two  laws,  is  clearly  shown 
the  difference  in  the  political  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  In  Bel- 
gium, the  parish  is  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  subordinate  ad- 
ministration to  be ;  in  Holland,  the  love  of  order  and  a  desire  for  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  taxes,  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, and  perhaps  exert,  as  time  will  teach  us»  too  strong  an  influ- 
ence. By  (Article  82,)  of  the  law  of  18th  August,  1857,  the  parish  is 
made  responsible  for  the  following  expenses ; — the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers ;  compensation  for  the  services  of  aspirants;  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings ;  the  providing  school  furniture, 
books,  &c  ;  the  heating  and  lighting  the  school-buildings ;  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  the  teacher's  residence,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  in  case 
the  parish  does  not  furnish  a  dwelling-house ;  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund;  and  the. office  expenses  of  the  local  school  com* 
mittee.  In  1857,  the  State  contributed  25,490  florins  25  cents,  and  the 
provinces  52,681  florins  17  cents,  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of 
school-houses  in  the  parishes. 

G.  MIBCXLLAirXOUS. 

a.  TMcher^  OerHftealea. 

A  provincial  Jury,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  province, 
and  four  district  superintendents,  meets  semi-annually  for  the  examina- 
tion of  aspirants.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  native  bom,  are  allowed  this 
certificate.  A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  are  required  to  be  produced.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candi- 
date passes  an  examination,  are  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  are 
four  kinds,  alike  for  males  and  females,  viz. :  the  teacher's  certificate,  (re- 
gistration fee,  10  florins ;)  the  assistant  teacher's,  (6  florins ;)  the  private 
teacher^s  certificate  of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  (5  florins ;)  or  in 
a  single  branch,  (8  florins.)  These  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  private  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school, 
writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  female  domestic  accomplishments. 

b.  Coune  of  Jntirvctwfi. 

The  passage  of  the  new  law  has  been  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  actual  operation.  But  as  the  spirit  of  the  system,  as 
respects  the  method  of  instruction,  has  remained  much  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  this  or  that  official  ordinance,  the  testimony  of  observers  like 
Crousin,  Namon  de  la  Sagra,  (Journey  to  Holland,  &c.,  1839,)  Gorlitz,  and 
others,  still  retains,  in  general,  its  value.    We  have  also  consulted  the 
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ministerial  reports.  The  influence  of  PesttJozzi  has  continued  predomi- 
nant  The  method  of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  finTor 
in  Holland,  than  the  monitorial,  **  which  certainly  communicates  informa- 
tion," as  Van  der  Endc,  says,  "  but  does  not  educate ;  but  the  object  of 
instruction  is  education."  But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are 
peculiarly  eclectic;  their  calm  temperament^  their  prudent  and  consider- 
ate character,  protect  them  fh>m  any  ill-bestowed  admiration ;  they  are 
no  friends  to  a  stupid  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.  Imagine 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the  child, — adapt  your  instruction  to  the 
gradual  deyelopment  of  his  Acuities,  and  neyer  lose  sight  of  his  destiny 
as  a  citizen  and  a  man ;  teach  him  not  merely  to  read,  but  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  reason  understandingly  upon  what  he  has  read ;  these  ample 
principles  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  to  destroy 
forever  the  pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  hare  retained 
nothing  of  it,  but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical 
branches.  But  the  attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme,  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  another.  And  so  the  influence  of  Uie  spirit  evinced 
by  the  regulations  of  1806,  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  d^ree 
dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new  system  waiv  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal 
that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by  newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  teachers,  in  their  deare  to  make  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  such  as  should  improve  the  imderstanding,  would  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make  them  peevious  and  conceited, 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather  than  promoted  by  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all  moral  training,  the  intellect 
and  the  formalism  of  logical  deductions  always  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended  that  were  the  habits  thus 
created  to  be  carried  too  generally  into  unrestrained  practice,  sooner  or 
later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  others 
would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and  insubordination.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  apprehensions  have  many  times  been  verified,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented ;  and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may 
point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the  ideal^  that  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism,  and  much  more  to  the 
selfish  (individualistic)  tendencies  that  are  now  becoming  prevalent 
among  the  young  men  of  the  cities.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
these  manifestations  to  national  phlegm,  which  prefers  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  Calvinism ; 
and  they  may  assert,  in  fine,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. — Granted ! — ^but  it  is  not  weU  to 
encourage  by  a  partial  course  of  treatment,  those  propensities,  whfth,  in- 
dulged too  far,  become  faults.  It  can  not  be  concealed  that  many  very 
intelligent  men  in  Holland  are  becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  (pin- 
ion, and  in  this  we  recognize  a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promises 
much  for  the  ibture.    Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  1806,  has  merited  the 
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thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers ; 
lealous  teachers,  who  in  general  are  more  highly  educated  than  those  in 
many  other  countries ;  a  strict  discipline,  that  is  hased  more  upon  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regula* 
tions ; — ^these  agencies  were  sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  ac- 
complish a  brilliant  result  But  above  all,  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
future ;  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  nation  forms  a  counterbalance  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  new  r^ulations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
and  experience  of  other  nations  have  gradually  softened  the  obstinacy  of 
old  prejudices,  and  introduced  more  of  life  into  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

c.  PcnswM, 

•Teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  a  pension  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty -five  years,  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
deposit  in  the  State  treasury,  amounts  to  two  per  cent  The  pension  is 
increased  each  year,  by  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  salary,  but  can  never 
exceed  two-thirds  of  it 

D.  ooKCLUDnro  bxicabxs. 

The  public  schools  hold  generally  a  higher  position  than  the  private 
schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  and  M.  Cousin  has  made  it  very 
prominent  by  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  '*  At  first  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  which  charges  were  made  for  instruction,  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  private  schools.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  for  the  poor  were  not  only  sustained  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, but  also  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  the  school  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  were  well  skilled  in  such  business.  The  rules 
were  strictly  followed.  The  teachers  had  been  trained  in  good  schools, 
or  in  teachers'  seminaries ;  the  method  of  teaching  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  discipline  maintuned  in  the  schools  were  excellent ;  what  was  learned, 
was  learned  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  The  poor  schools,  became, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  in  many  places,  better  than  the  tuition  schools 
under  private  management,  and  the  unusual  result  followed,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class  were  not  so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Such  a  violation  of  order  would  in  the  end  have  produced  an  actual  disturb- 
ance in  society ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  cities  established  public 
tuition  schools — a  measure  that  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results, 
both  on  account  of  the  emulation  which  it  has  excited  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools,  and  because  those  fiimilies,  which  are  not  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  or  in  their  poverty  have  too  much  self-respect  to  send 
to  the  poor  schools,  but  still  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tolerably  high 
charges  of  most  of  the  private  schools,  find  in  these  public  schools  the 

*  Ths  reader  will  find  Tarther  Infimnatloii  In  the  work  of  M.  GSrIitx,  m  Unpwtlal  and  intalllfMit 
writer,  who  ii  ai  ready  to  promoto  impraveiaeote  !n  the  edoeatiooal  eytleai  of  hb  eoantrf  at  to 
•ombat  tKe  rank  prejodiee*  that  have  risen  op  to  oppoee  them.  Thb  work  oootain  a  liH  of  tho 
be«t  sehool-books  used  in  Holland,  amonf  which  it  a  nnmber  pMpaied  fiom  thoGennao. 
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benefits  of  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost,  suited  to  their  circumstanoeB^ 
and  not  offendve  to  their  feelings."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cities  made,  were  soon  recorered ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Rotterdam,  which  imposed  a  weekly  fee  of  only  twenty  cents,  (=  ei^t 
cents,  American,)  upon  each  scholar,  yet  the  income  from  the  tuitioD 
schools,  whose  expenses  amount  to  about  6,500  florins,  yields  a  surplus 
above  the  expenses,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  city  to  its  children's 
asylums.  These  tuition  schools  are  now,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
prevalent ;  public  confidence  in  them  is  continually  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed,  while  every  year  sees  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of  the  private 
institutions. 

U.  SSOOKDABT  OB  niTBBlCKDIATB  8CH00I& 
A.  LXOISULTIOH. 

Instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  Holland  stands  in  dose 
relation  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  universities ;  the  royal  ordinance 
of  August  2, 1815, — ^by  which  the  course  of  study  was  entirely  changed, — 
embraced  alike  institutions  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  so-called  **  Latin 
schools,*^  which  correspond  to  the  German  gymnasia, — and  the  Universi- 
ties, with  some  high  schools  of  like  rank,  but  which  confer  no  degree,  and 
are  known  as  **  Atheniums.'*  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  Latin 
schools,  and  will  afterward  notice  to  some  extent  the  difierent  special 
schools.  If  the  democratic  spirit  of  Holland  is  manifested  in  the  organi- 
zation of  its  common  schools,  the  strong  influence  of  old  customs  and  old 
prejudices,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  higher  schools. 
Intermediate  school  instruction  is  confined  entirely  to  the  cities,  and  every 
city  esteems  it  an  honor  to  have  a  Latin  school ;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  Latin 
school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  overseers,  who  nominate  to  the 
city  council  the  candidates  for  vacant  teacherships.  This  council  ap- 
points and  pays  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  university,  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  influence  that  is  due  to  it ;  but  for  the  schools,  it  can  <mly 
issue  ordinances  relating  to  the  objects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  re- 
quire the  securities  that  are  thought  necessary.  Each  school  has  a 
rector  and  an  associate  rector,  (the  provisor  and  censor  of  the  French 
lyceum,)  and  one  or  more  professors  in  addition,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  pupils.  Very  often  the  rector  is  the 
only  professor,  in  which  case  he  instructs  the  first  class,  and  the  associate 
rector  the  second.  These  officers  must  have  obtained  the  d^^ree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  which  requirement  virtually  excludes  the  mathematics  firom 
the  highest  place  in  the  school  Of  the  other  teachers^  it  is  only  required 
that  they  have  the  candidates,  degree.*    These  institutions  are  designed  < 

I  I  _  _        _    _LI   _ll L^ I _J \ , 

*  Eaeb  faeulty  can  confw  two  academical  dagroea ;  1,  Uia  candidataa'  desrae,  wMch  Is  Um 
loweaL  Thia  degree  In  literaCure,  (in  Utteria,)  fIrom  the  ftcalty^xif  philoaopby,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  ahorteaC,  In  one  jear  after  entering  upon  the  academical  coarse,  and  la  made  a  condition 
to  admiaaion  to  the  itudj  of  theology  and  law ;  whoeTer  wlahea  to  atoif  medicine  moat  IttTa 
received  the  candldatea,  d^ree  In  mathematlca  and  natural  phlloaopbj ;  and  In  order  to  ba> 
noma  a  preacher,  one  moat  hare  the  aame  degree  In  iiteratare  and  theolccr.    %  the  Doctora* 
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only  for  day-scholars  (keine  intemate;)  boarding  schools  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Dutch,  in  whom  lore  of  &mily  and  home  life  is 
an  essential  characteristic.  The  coarse  of  instruction  includes  principally 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  respect  to  these  there  is  left  little 
to  be  dedred.  Of  the  remaining  branches,  until  within  a  short  time,  this 
could  not  be  said.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1815,  it  was  required  that  the  pupils  should,  at  the  dose  of  their  daily 
exercises  in  Latin  and  €hreek,  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics, in  geography,  and  in  ancient  and  modem  history  ;^4>ut  there  is 
none  in  natural  philosophy,  none  in  the  modem  languages! 

The  amount  of  instractionin  mathematics  was  left  entirely  to  the  rec- 
tor. It  was  considered  a  subordinate  department,  and  was  usually  taught 
by  the  professors  of  other  branches,  who  received  therefor  an  additional 
salary.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  special  teacher  was  provided,  but  the  posi- 
tion was  an  inferior  one,  and  he  received  no  tuition  fees.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Instraction  in  the  mathematics,  as  it  bad  become 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the  Latin  schools,  fell  into  neglect  at  the 
universities  also.  This  occasioned  frequent  and  earnest  complaint,  espe- 
cially in  Belgium,  for  many  still  remembered  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  French  lyceum.  The  gdverament  heeded  these  complaints,  and  by 
an  ordinance  of  9th  September,  1826,  included  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry,  among  what  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
academical  course.  Unfortunately  the  law  permitted  the  enrolment  of  a 
student,  even  without  a  satisfoctory  mathematical  preparation,  if  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  only  declared  that  the  student 
was  capable  of  following  his  lectures.  "  If  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Holland  that  it  is  in  France,"  says  M.  Cousin,  very  justly,  upon  this 
point,  ^*  every  examination  that  is  made  by  one  person  only,  is  worth- 
less. How  can  It  be  expected  that  a  professor  of  mathematics,  to  whose 
chamber  comes  a  student  of  philosophy,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  will  carry 
his  stoicism  60  fiir  as  to  refuse  to  him  or  his  whole  ftmily,  after  the  thous- 
and times  repeated  intercessions  that  will  be  made,  a  certificate  that  can 
in  no  way  prejudice  mathematics,  but  the  denial  of  which  must  injure  the 
overseer  of  the  university  of  which  the  professor  is  himself  a  member?** 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  certificate  would  never  be  i^fhsed,  and 
that  the  students,  knowing  this,  would  never  take  the  pains  to  deserve 
any  other.  But  while  the  error  here  lay  in  too  great  lenity,  the  mistake 
was  made  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  strictness  in  demanding  of  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  Uaeh  with  success  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  They  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  from  adhering  too  dosely  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1815. 
The  reform  plan  of  1836,  meanwhile  remained  in  operation ;  it  was  not 


degree,  which  pretoppoict  the  fimner.  Thta  degree  Is  eaMotiai  to  the  tttalnment  of  mtnx 
offlcet  and  poeUlooe,  and  U  also  entitles  the  posMssor  to  many  marks  of  disc  inction ;  In  aa 
Msembly  of  jurists,  ^r  example,  ooe  th^t  has  the  doctorate,  takes  precedence  of  those  mem- 
bers who  hsTs  not  recelTed  the  degree. 
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tintfl  twenty  jean  later,  in  1846,  that  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  plan,  which,  howoTer,  was  yeiy  fur  from  reoeiYing  all  the  Totea 
of  the  chamber ;  and  to  increase  the  complication,  there  had  now  been 
raised  the  question  respecting  religions  instruction.  Two  concurrent  dr- 
cnmstances  favored  the  reform  plan,  and  wore  the  means  of  partially 
effecting  what  should  have  been  done  long  befbre.  Ilany  towns  had 
added  to  their  schools  an  industrial  department,  a  kind  of  real-schoolt 
(with  a  four  years'  course,)  and  increased  also  the  amount  of  mathemati- 
cal study  required  of  the  pupils  in  the  Latin  schoola  These  improre- 
ments  were  made  in  the  year  1843.  Moreover  a  royal  decree  of  May  28, 
1845,  required  that  an  annual  examination  should  be  made  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  students  in  all  the  departments  of  gymnasial  instmction, 
before  a  central  committee,  who  should  make  their  report  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  But  while  it  was  with  reason  expected  that  the  edifice 
would  soon  receive  its  cap-stone,  this  commencement,  which  had  already 
in  1852  suffered  important  changes,  was  suddenly  demolished  by  the 
minister,  Van  Reenen.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the 
next  law.  However  this  may  be,  the  professors  are  sealous  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  remedy  the  fiiults  of  the  present  airangement  But  whatever  may  be 
done,  the  organization  of  the  greater  number  of  the  small  Latin  schools  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  necessarily  rery  defective.  For  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  while  there  are  schools  which  number  only  a  rector  and  pro* 
feasor,  in  the  same  person,  with  some  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  perhaps 
fifteen,  or  twenty  scholars?  Holland  could  here  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  where  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  perhaps  less  ad- 
vanced, but  where  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  centralization  of  1850,  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  giant  strides  have  been  taken  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  conformity  of  the  general 
plan  to  the  proposed  object  Moreover  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  is  not  designed  merely  to  prepare 
youth  for  the  studies  of  the  university ;  and  that  the  academical  lectares 
require  that  the  hearer  should  bring  with  him  something  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  however  valuable 
this  possession  may  be. 

a.  Ckt89ificaium  of  SdiooU, 

The  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into  Latin  schools,  properly  so 
called — which  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1843, — and  gymnasia,  provisional  and  definitive.  These  institu- 
tions are  not  equally  complete,  but  are  all  arranged  upon  the  same 
principlo.  In  one  school  we  find  a  special  teacher  for  the  mathematics, 
and  professors  for  the  modem  languages ;  and  in  some,  Hebrew  even  is 
taught ;  in  another  there  is  a  rector  only,  or  at  best,  assisted  by  a  single 
aspirant.  As  at  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  journey,  and  found 
in  the  school  at  the  Hague  one  professor  for  each  class,  who  was  obliged 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the  course  with  the  exception  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  school  at  Utrecht,  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
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4eiMiimental  instraeton  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  at  this  day  there 
exists  manifold  differences  as  respects  internal  arrangement  and  extent 
of  study.  In  the  principal  gymnasia,  as  at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  there  are  usually  five  Latin  dasses;  generally  the  scholarB 
remain  in  the  upper  or  rhetorical  class  (Prima,)  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
others,  so  that  there  are  in  all,  six  years  of  study.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
upper  class  of  one  institution,  met  with  those  ranks  (ordines,)  in  which 
instruction  was  carried  gradually  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
learned  by  degrees  to  labor  self-dependently,  and  thus  became  better 
fitted  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  imiversity.  In  the  first  division 
weekly  compositions  (henoe  call  '*  Hebdomidarien  ")  were  pr^[>ared ;  in  the 
second,  monthly  exercises  only  were  required,  while  in  the  third  the  in- 
struction received  was  in  the  form  of  general  directions  merely.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  more  by  informal  discourses,  than  by  lectures.  This  method 
fiivored  most  effectually  the  development  of  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  intellect  and  disposition,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count an  admirable  means  of  education,  and  produced  a  class  of  well-tnuned, 
capable  scholars*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  can  be  fol- 
lowed only  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  importance ;  which  may  be  considered  fortunate^ 
for  there  can  be  no  better  instruction,  so  long  as  the  system  can  be  pur- 
sued judiciously.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Latin 
schools  is  always  considerable,  and  is  made  up  in  general,  of  spirited, 
wide*awake  youth,  who  know  what  labor  is. 

The  learned  professions  ar&  not  overlooked  in  Holland  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  men  who  enter  them,  have  fewer  disap- 
pointments to  fear.  The  students  have  a  session  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many,  four  days  in  the  week,  in  the  afternoon — but  only 
two  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  vacations  continue  six  weeks, 
and  in  their  arrangement  are  accommodated,  so  &r  as  possible,  to  local 
circumstance&  In  1857,  there  were  taught  in  seventeen  Latin  schools, 
only  those  branches  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  organiza- 
tion, viz.,  Latin  and  Greek,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  mytho- 
logy ;  no  especial  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  language ;  in  five 
others  this  was  added ;  two  afforded  instruction  also  in  French, — ^three,  in 
German, — ^two,  in  English, — and  two,  in  Hebrew.  Only  in  two  schools 
was  natural  history  taught  In  all  the  provisory  gymnasia  these  four 
living  languages  are  taught,  and  in  three  of  them  natural  history  and 
Italian  book-keeping.  Finally,  the  definitive  gymnasia  give  instruction 
likewise  in  the  same  four  modem  languages,  and  at  Dortrecht,  the  Italian 
in  addition  ;  at  four  gymnasia,  Hebrew  is  taught, — at  eight,  natural  his- 
tory,— and  at  three,  book-keeping.  At  Rotterdam  and  Maastricht,  com- 
mercial instruction  is  also  given ;  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Deventer, 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics ;  at  two  gymnasia  linear  draw- 
ing is  taught, — and  at  one,  calligraphy.  In  all  these  institutions  there 
were  two  departments,  (Afdeelingen,)  of  which  one  included  the  Latin 
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cla8Be8»--the  Other,  (as  in  Belgium,)  the  pnctictl  stndies,  wtuch  were  eon- 
tinned,  whenever  possible,  through  four  yetrs;  bat  only  in  Bois-lo^oe 
and  in  Maastricht  was  the  counse  of  the  study  in  the  second  deparlneBt 
fuDy  organized  and  separated  from  the  first 

b.  BegtdaUon  of  (he  Schoob. 

A  superintendent  of  the  Latin  schools  is  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  interior.  There  exists  no  normal  seminary  for  the  special  training 
of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  salaries,  tuition  fees,  Ac,  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Holland, 
as^f  Belgium  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June,  1860.  The  differ- 
ences of  minor  importance  it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  particularize.* 

B.  8TATI8TIG0. 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia  during  the  school 
year  1857-8,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


noTiircBt. 


North  Brabant, 

Geldem, 

South  Holland, 
North  Holland, 

Zealand, 

Utrecht, 

Friesland, 

Over  Yesael,  . . 
Groningen, .... 

Drenthe, 

Limburg, 


. . .  .Total, 
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10 
9 
2 
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2 
6 
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1 
1 
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1 
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4 
1 
2 
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1 
1 
2 
2 
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No.  of 
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31 
42 
67 
26 

7 

12 
17 
27 
12 

6 
16 


262 


Sebolan 
in  Ut 
Oep*t 


166 

169 

221 

101 

26 

96 

108 

101 

67 

30 

64 


1,138 


Scholan 
inSnd 
Oap't. 


697 


Mlzad 


46 

214 

78 

247 

122 

23 

366 

62 

4 

167 

8 

S3 

96 

8 

116 

118 

219 

21 

33 

121 

38 

11 

79 

94 

148 

71 


Total 


1,806 


Pop^  of  Um 


76,402 

101,261 
203,616 
314,810 
23,186 
60,090 
60,061 
61,641 
40,663 
11,907 
27,925 


980,441 


In  the  year  1817,  there  were  68  Latin  schools  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  what  then  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  from  1881  to 
1885,  there  were  62  within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  (with  1,815 
scholars  in  1881,  and  1,255  in  1835;)  in  1848,  the  number  of  Latin 
schools  was  71,  with  1,888  scholars  (1,568  in  the  first  department,  and 
825  in  the  second;)  in  1849,  there  were  but  70,  with  1,887  schoUuB, 
(1,500  and  887  in  the  two  departments ;)  as  several  of  the  schools  had  no 
scholars,  they  hare  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  their  rectors. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  draw  more  than  one  important  inference  from 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table.  In  some  provinces  all 
literary  studies  are  concentrated  in  large  institutions,  as  in  the  Atheneum 
at  Maastricht  in  Limburg,  a  completely  and  ably  organized  school  with 
sixteen  professors ;  in  other  provinces,  the  whole  are  scattered  in  frag- 
ments, and  the  insignificant  means  of  these  small  schools  is  an  effectual 
hindrance  to  any  actual  advance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  the  first  and 


*  See  Poblic  Inetruction  In  Bdfiam,  VoL  XV.,  p.  676. 
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•eoond  depirtments  have  an  inTerae  ratio,  oompared  with  those  of 
Belgium. 

Limbuig  has  literary  tnstitations  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table ;  the  Rojal  College  at  Roermond,  (with  a  boarding  school  and  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  religion,)  the  Industrial  School  at  Venloo,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Hersogenrath,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  This  last  mentioned 
institution,  founded  in  18dl  by  Van  Brommel,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  origi- 
nally a  seminaxy  for  priests;  but  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-four  articles  of  1889,  and  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of 
Limburg  to  Holland,  the  theological  students  have  removed  to»St 
Trend.  King  William  II.,  however,  would  not  permit  a  school  to  decline 
that  had  once  flourished  upon  the  territory  that  had  now  fallen  to  him. 
'' Je  vous  maintiendrai  ^  cried  he,  in  the  words  of  the  device  of  his  house, 
when  he  vinted  Herzogenrath,  in  1851.  And  so  a  large  school  has  again 
been  organized  in  the  noble  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  Rolduc, 
under  a  grant  made  by  the  bishop  of  Roermond.  It  includes  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  (with  six  humanity,  and  two  philosophy  classes,)  an  educa- 
tional Institute  in  two  departments,  (one  German  and  the  other  Dutch,) 
with  a  four  years*  course  of  study  ^in  eaeh,  and  a  Teachers'  seminary. 
Hie  instruction,  as  fiur  as  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  intermediate  school  is 
concerned,  is  as  thorough  as  in  the  Belgium  atheneum&  .In  addition, 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Italian  language  are 
taught;  the  last  is  merely  optional  (facultativ.)  The  corps  of  instructors 
numbers  twenty-five,  without  including  the  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  gymnastica  In  1851,  there  were  800  students  in  the  humanity  de- 
partment, 126  in  the  Institute,  (86  German  and  40  Dutch,)  and  80  in  the 
Teachers*  seminary.  The  humanity  students,  after  finishing  the  course 
here,  go  very  generally  to  L6wen,  or  Miinster,  to  complete  their  studies. 
There  are  also  many  private  boarding  schools,  especially  in  North  Brabant 
and  Geldem.    There  exist  no  public  schools  for  higher  female  education. 

C.  XISOSLLAirSOUS  BKHABKB. 

a.  Course  of  Study, 

The  grammars  most  generally  used  are  those  of  Dom  Seiffen  (professor 
at  Amsterdam,)  Bake,  Zumpt  and  liadvig ;  we  meet  less  frequently  with 
those  of  Yossius,  Weytingh,  and  Brodder.  Wey tingh,  Dorring,  Bake,  and 
Reitz  are  preferred  in  the  study  of  composition.  The  smaUer  lexicons  of 
Scheller  and  E&rcher,  translated  by  Bosche,  are  very  frequently  used ;  oc- 
casionally also,  Georges,  Noel,  Kfircher,  edited  by  Terptra,  Scheller  un- 
abridged, Petiscus,  to.  The  official  reports  of  the  jury  complain  that  very 
often  two  or  three  grammars  are  found  in  use  in  the  same  institution,  and 
that  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  their  studies  usually  show  in  their  compo- 
tions  more  correctness  than  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Latin  ele- 
gance. The  classics  most  frequentiy  translated  by  the  higher  classes  arc — 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  (orationes  selectas,  de  amicitia,  de  senectute,  de  officiis ;) 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  Yiigirs  iBneid ;  the  Odes,  and  rarely,  the  satires 
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and  epistles  of  Hoimee ;  and  oocasionaUy  Livy  and  Tadtua  Until  withina 
few  years,  the  prose  writers  were  studied  with  more  attention  than  the 
poets ;  prosody  and  motrics  were  ahnost  entirely  nec^octed.  The  '*  Giados 
ad  Pamassum  "  was  not  found  among  the  school-booka  But  now  a 
marked  advance  has  been  made ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  dasaes  it  has  by 
degrees  beoome  customary  to  compare  JXrtch  translations  in  verae 
with  the  originals,  (as  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Bilderdyk ; — ^the  Odea  of 
Horace,  by  Van  Winter;  the  ^neid,  by  Madam  Van  Steek,)  and  to  point 
out  to  the  students  the  rules  of  Dutch  versification,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  knowledge  of  the  prosody  and  rhythm  of  the  Latin  language 
was  made  more  thorough.  On  the  other  band  more  importance  is  placed 
here  than  in  Belgium,  upon  Latin  composition  and  speaking.  In  Greek, 
after  two  years  have  been  spent  in  learning  the  paradigms  and  rules,  two 
more  are  devoted  principally  to  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Xenophon, 
in  which  a  knowledge  is  also  gained  of  syntax ;  in  the  riietorical  class 
the  course  is  completed  by  the  translation  of  some  one  of  the  tragediea. 
Frequently  a  portion  of  Isocrates,  or  of  Ly^as,  is  also  taken  up,  — 
sometimes  one  of  the  biographical  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  the 
accents  is  not  neglected ;  nmr  prosody,  in  the  reading  of  the  poet& 
More  methodical  and  accurately  progressive,  than  rich  in  vari^,  the 
instruction  given  by  the  professors  of  Holland  is  thorough,  and  produces 
its  appropriate  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  aca- 
demical dissertations.  Pains  are  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils  in  the 
Latin  schools  with  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  while  teach* 
iug  them  the  history,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  classical  literature.  The 
manual  of  Weytingh  is  preferred  in  the  Latin  schools  of  the  whole 
country.  As  a  highly  valued  woriE  made  use  of  toward  the  dose  of  the 
course,  we  may  add  the  *^  Rhetorica  oontracta  *'  of  Yossius ;  also  the 
*^  Pnecepta  stili  bene  latini  '*  of  Scheller,  and,  by  the  same  author,  the 
*^  Inleiding  tot  bet  lezen,  van  de  Schriften  der  Ouden,"  (Introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  classics.)  Zealous  attention  is  now  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  language,  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance.  In  respect  to  mathematics  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done.  Ancient  history  and  geography,  mythology  and  antiquities, 
are  of  necessity,  and  fortunately,  associated  with  the  study  of  literature. 
National  history  too  is  receiving  more  general  attention.  Still  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools  is  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  actual  world  in  those  relations  in  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  labor,  than  his  more  advanced  school-fellow  in  the 
Latin  schools.  If  Holland,  which  seems  to  accept  German  ideas  with  in- 
creasing readiness,  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  organi- 
zation of  the  gymnasia  in  most  of  the  allied  states  has  been  effected, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  is  remarkable  how  persistently 
this  people,  prone  to  regard  only  the  actual  and  practical,  has  clung  to 
the  old  idea  that  realistic  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  as  fitr  as  possible, 
while  the  study  of  the  humanities  is  alone  to  be  considered  as  effectual 
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to  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  human  fftcuHieSy  and  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  future  studies.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  now 
opening ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Holland  still  remains  so  proud  of  its 
ancient  philological  reputation  that  it  is  determined  to  protect  from  eyery 
profane  touch  and  from  every  attempt  at  removal,  whatever  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remains  of  that  reputation  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it 

b.  JSjpeckU  Schools, 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  several  special  schools,  differing  very 
much  in  character,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  or  even  rise  above  them,  but  which  still  can  not  be  prop* 
erly  included  among  the  academical  institutions.  In  ccmnection  with  the 
army  there  are  organised  schools  of  every  grade;  the  Instructie-bataillon," 
with  786  pupils  in  1867,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks^ 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Malay  language  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  East  India  service;  schools  for  the  militia^  with  8,587  scholars ; 
and  also  for  the  inferior  officers,  with  70  pupils  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment Banking  above  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
822  cadets  in  1868-9,  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Williammsoord,  with 
181  pupils,  and  the  Seaman's  school  at  Flushing,  with  49  pupils.  There 
are,  besides  these,  several  other  marine  schools.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Delft,  engineers  and  officers  for  the  colonial  governments  are  educated ; 
this  is  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  excellently  managed,  as  is  every  other 
national  establishment,  designed  to  supply  an  immediate  want  Of  schools 
of  miliary  medical  science,  and  of  hospital  and  veterinary  practice,  there 
is  no  want  in  Holland.  Gr6ningen  posseses  a  school  of  agriculture ;  Am- 
sterdam like  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  an  Institute  of  trades  and  industry. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Qrdningen,  has  attained  a  de- 
served reputation  ;  in  1867-8,  it  numbered  148  pupils  of  which  110  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  27  paid  from  ten  to  fifty  florins,  and  six  paid  100 
florins  or  more.  Two  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  located  at 
St  Michelsgestel,  and  at  Rotterdam,  with  80  and  40  pupils  respectively, 
in  the  same  year.  These  are  controlled  by  commissioners,  and  sustained 
principally  by  voluntary  contributions ;  they  are  permitted  also  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations.  The  German  method  of  instruction  is  generally 
used,  as  appears  from  the  manual  recently  issued ;  *'  Spraak  en  Lesorfen- 
ingen  ten  Dienste  van  doo&tumme  Kindren,**  (Exercises  in  speaking  and 
reading  for  the  use  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.)  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  also  deserves  notice.  It  had  in  1867-8  no  less  than 
06  pupils— 86  boys  and  29  girls.  With  these,  as  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  practical  instruction  is  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the  school- 
room. Connected  with  the  institution,  is  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  poor 
as  are  not  capable,  after  leaving  the  institution,  of  providing  for  their 
own  wants.  Finally,  the  government  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  criminals  in  the  prisons,  guard  houses,  and  local  jails.  Of  17,869 
prisoners  in  1867,  instruction  was  given  to  2,972.    Of  the  remainder, 
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8,890  were  considered  m  Bafflciently  well  educated,  and  6,607  were  ex« 
empted  on  account  of  old  age  and  sickness.  Forty-two  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  prison& 

a  AiheneuTne. 

The  Atheneum,  properly  so  called,  at  Amsterdam,  with  118  pupils,  in 
1857-8,  and  the  one  at  Deventer,  with  82  students,  are  in  reality  from  the 
character  of  the  instruction  there  given,  universities  upon  a  small  scale. 
The  institution  at  Deventer  may  he  said  to  hear  the  same  relation  to  the 
three  state  universities  at  Leyden,  Qroningen  and  Utrecht,  that  the  small 
Latin  school  does  to  the  larger  gymnasium.  Francker  and  Harderwick, 
have  also  their  atheneums.  With  the  exception  of  the  atheneom  at 
Amsterdam,  known  as  the  **Atheneum  Illustre,"  which  is  an  indispensable 
institution  to  so  large  a  city,  these  are  but  the  relicts  of  a  splendor  that  is 
past  They  may  be  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  Aimish  a  means  of 
support  to  a  number  of  talented  men  whose  resources  would  otherwise  be 
small ;  but  this  division,  this  isolation  of  forces,  which  if  united  would 
be  more  than  doubled  in  efficiency,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  need  but  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three  great 
universities  of  Holland. 

D.  coNCLCDDra  bxmabks. 
The  second  section  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  through  in 
1829,  but  never  went  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
defined  by  the  allied  powers  in  1815,  reads  as  follows ;  "  The  design  of  the 
intermediate  schools  is  three-fold — ^to  prepare  youth  for  a  course  of  aca- 
demical study,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  careful  education  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  an  academical  degree,  and  lastly  to  impart  practical  informa- 
tion to  those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  business,  to  industrial 
and  mechanical  trades,  or  to  the  other  useful  occupations  of  civil  life." 
Belgium,  which  since  1880  has  had  to  establish  every  thing  anew,  and 
being  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupations  than  in  commerce,  considers 
applied  science  more  necessary  than  does  its  neighbor,  with  the  exception 
of  navigation,  has  never  lost  sight  of  these  considerations,  and  has  finally 
carried  them  into  actual  operation  by  legislative  enactments.  The  better 
minds  in  Holland  have  also  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  course,  and 
by  degrees  have  successfully  attempted  improvements  of  a  like  charac- 
ter ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  uniform  system. 
Holland  possesses  an  excellent  ^^tem  of  public  instruction  and  univer- 
sities, which  still  in  general  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  re- 
nown, but  their  progress  is  restricted  so  long  as  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  immediate  schools  is  not  by  law  rendered  complete,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Moreover  if  the 
government  proclaims  the  freedom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  also  provide  institutions  that  shall  afford  every  fiicility  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  classes,  especially  if  it  reserves  to 
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itself  the  right  to  employ  in  its  own  service  the  talent  and  future  abilities 
of  the  educated.  And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  question  respect- 
ing secondary  instruction  is  at  this  time  one  of  such  importance  in 
Holland.  If  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  result  that  shall  be  really  advanta- 
geous, it  will  not  do,  resting  upon  the  constitution,  to  leave  the  parishes 
to  their  own  resources,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  opposition ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Latin  schools,  small  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, shoold  disappear,  and  give  place  to  preparatory  schools,  (Pro-gymna- 
sia,) where  these  are  needed,  but  especially  to  institutions  corresponding 
to  the  intermediate  schools  of  Belgium,  or  to  the  real  and  burgher  schools 
of  Germany.  Should  a  number  of  such  gymnasia  be  established,  they 
must  also  be  ably  managed,  and  completely  furnished,  so  as  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  1829.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  lose 
nothing  by  this,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  three 
grades  of  instruction  will  no  longer  be  interrupted.  If  to  day  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools  be  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  cities  which  sustain  these  institutions,  (sayingtiothingof  other  cities,) 
one  will  be  astonished  at  the  disproportion,  and  must  come  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  are  content  with  the  educa- 
tion received  at  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  For  as 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  so  also  the  wealthy  class  ought  not  to  fall 
below  their  proper  grade  of  mental  culture.  A  rigid  limitation  in  the 
education  of  the  several  classes  of  society  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cre- 
ation of  caste,  and  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment  A  continual 
gradation  throughout  is  therefore  essential  to  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  other  vray  of  effecting  this  than  to  perfect  the  course 
of  popular  study  by  an  addition  of  general  information,  and  the  classical 
course,  by  the  needed  complement  of  instrudaon  upon  practical  subjects. 
This  connecting  element  is  provided  by  a  judicious  oiiganization  of  the 
system  of  intermediate  instruction. 


LUXEMBURG   AND   LIHBEBO. 


The  Grand-Ducht  of  Luzehburo,  anciently  a  German  earldom,  elec- 
ted to  the  rank  of  a  ducbj  in  1864,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1444,  and  ceeded  by  Austria  in  1797  to  France,  was  assigned  to  the 
house  of  Orange  in  ISI9,  in  indemnification  for  territory  ceded  to  Prussia 
and  Nassau.  In  the  revolution  of  1880  it  was  divided  into  two  portionsi 
the  eastern  part  (1,012  square  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants  in  1860) 
remaining  with  Holland. 

The  DucHT  OF  Limbero,  anciently  an  earldom,  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  1280,  and  subsequently  annexed  to  Bui|[^ndy,  and  with 
that  dachy  came  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and  then  of  Aijutria,  until  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.    It  had  an  area  of  852  square  miles,  with  198,000  inhabitanta 

The  same  views  which  have  governed  the  more  advanced  educationists 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  have  prevailed  in  the  Archdndiy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  although  banging  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still 
1ms  its  own  legislature  and  government^  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
German  confederacy.  Public  instruction  is  there  admirably  organized, 
and  in  fiict  every  class  of  society  has  its  own.  There  are  no  universities^ 
but  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Atheneum  of  Luxemburg,  (with  some 
870  students,)  is  suffldentiy  extended  to  fit  young  men  for  the  candidates' 
degree  in  literature  and  the  sciences ;  the  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  local 
jury,  who  are  governed  by  the  Belgian  regulations.  This  Atheneum, 
which  has  twenty  professors  and  four  tutors,  is  as  perfectiy  organized  as 
the  better  gymnasia  of  Prussia.  Diekirch  has  a  preparatory  school, 
(Pro-gymnasium)  with  eight  professors,  four  tutors,  and  four  classes ; 
Echternach  possesses  a  Latin  and  a  real  school,  and  also  an  agricultural 
school.  A  teachers*  seminary  is  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  become  public  school  teachers.  A  superintending  committee 
of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  standing  committee,  pre- 
side over  and  manage  the  whole.  The  superintendence  is  conducted 
generally  as  in  Belgium ;  and  in  both  countries  alike,  have  the  traditions 
of  Holland  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  instruction.  A  common 
language  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Germans  have  also,  for  some  years 
past,  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  Luxemburg  character. 
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THS  LAW  A2fD  OBHB&AL  IUEeULAnOV0  OV  1806. 

L   TRB  LAW. 

Thsib  Blffh  Mtghtinettet,  represeniativea  of  ike  SaUaoian  Rt^vhlic^  to  all  to  tchom' 
ikuepruenU  »haU  conu  greeting^  <ibe. 

Haying  received  and  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Grand  Pension- 
arj,  it  has  been  resolved  to  decree,  as  by  these  presents  we  do  decree  as  follows: 

LAW  or  PBnfART  nrsTRUCTioir  nr  ths  batatiaw  bbpublio. 

Article  1.  The  special  inspection  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  confided, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  functionaries  who 
shall  be  called  school  inspectors,  and  who  shall  carry  that  inspection  into  effect, 
either  concurrently  or  conjointly,  according  as  the  situation  shall  require,  with 
other  persons  or  commissions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  schools;  the  whole 
nevertheless  under  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  or,  in 
his  name,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  2.  The  provincial  authorities  shall  take  care  that,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  province,  young  persons  shall  have  every  means  of  receiving  a 
suitable  education ;  without  however,  by  an  unlimited  permission,  allowing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  schools  to  be  too  great,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Art.  3.  They,  as  well  as  the  parochial  (commune)  authorities,  shall  endeavor 
to  ameliorate,  and  give  security  to,  the  condition  of  the  teachers ;  according  to 
such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  or  according  to  such  as  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  government,  in  case  of  need.  They  shall  further  take  pains  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  primary  schools,  to  establish 
schools  of  industry  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  maintain  such  as 
are  already  in  existence  in  workhouses. 

Art.  4.  The  school  inspectors  living  in  the  same  province,  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Primary  Instruction  for  that  province. 

Art.  6.  Besides  the  power  vested  in  the  provincial  authorities  to  appoint  out 
of  their  own  body  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  primary  schools,  they  may 
appoint  fit>m  among  themselves  a  member,  who  shall  have  particular  powers  to 
that  effect,  who  shall  stand  in  a  neutral  capacity  between  the  committee  of 
education  and  the  school  inspector,  and  to  whom  the  latter  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance apply  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  school  In  the  department  of  Holland, 
there  shall  be  two  or  three  named,  viz.,  one  for  each  committee  therein  appointed. 

Art.  6.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  fix  the  sum  total  to  be  granted  to  each 
board.  There  shall  be  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
it  shall  cover  all  the  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the  school  inspectors,  when 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Art.  1.  The  number  of  members  of  which  each  board  shall  consist,  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  out  of 
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the  general  fbnd,  shall  be  regulated  hy  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  majr  be  re* 
vised  and  modified  aocording  to  circamstances. 

Abt.  8.  The  first  named  members  of  each  board,  and  the  members  who  may 
eventually  be  added  to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Pensionaiy. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Grand  Pensionary  all  the  necessary  propositions  concerning  the  different  objects 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  articles. 

Art.  10.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  a  school  inspector  is  to  be  filled 
up,  the  respective  boards  shall  deliver  to  the  provincial  authorities  a  list,  con* 
tainlng  the  names  of  two  persons,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  adding  thereto  such  observations  as  may 
appear  to  them  advisable ;  and,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates  by  one  or  two  persons.  The  Secretaiy  of  State  shall  submit  that  list 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  shall  appoint  the  school  inspector. 

Art.  11.  The  boards  of  primary  instruction,  the  sdiool  inspectors,  and  all 
other  local  boards  for  schools  which  may  be  instituted  in  conformity  with  ulterior 
measures^  shall  take  care  that  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  primary  in- 
struction, both  general,  and  special,  be  executed,  and  be  not  evaded,  nor  rendered 
inoperative,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  in  the  provinces,  districts,  towns^  or 
parishes,  which  form  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  such  a  case  should  arise^  a 
complaint  must  be  laid  before  the  parochial,  provincial,  or  national  authoritiei^ 
aocording  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  No  primary  school  shall  be  established,  or  shall  exist,  under  what- 
soever denomination,  without  express  leave  of  the  respective  provincial  or 
parochial  authorities ;  who  shall  previously  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  school  board. 

Art.  13.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Bataviaa 
Ilepublic,  without  complying  with  the  four  following  conditions: — 

First  He  must  produce  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  charao 
ter,  both  as  to  his  morals  and  his  conduct  as  a  citizen. 

SeamcUy,  He  must  have  a  certificate  of  general  admission  to  exercise  the 
calling  of  a  teacher. 

Thirdly.  Besides  such  certificate  of  general  admission,  he  must  produce  a 
0021^  nominaUon^  or  special  appointmeiU,  to  some  particular  school,  logBJUj 
obtained. 

IburUUy,  After  having  obtained  such  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment 
he  must  appear,  with  such  proofs  as  may  be  desired,  (either  individual  wit- 
nesses, or  written  testimony,)  before  the  school  inspector  of  his  district,  and 
before  the  local  school  board. 

Tutors  living  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  and  exdodvely  engaged  in 
'  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  &mily,  are  exempted. 

Art.  14.  All  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law,  shall  open  a 
primary  school,  or  give  primary  instruction,  under  whatever  denomination,  or  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be,  in  contravention  of  the  two  preceding  articles^  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  fiorins,  and  for  a  second  offense^  of 
a  hundred  fiorins;  whereof  one-third  shall  be  given  to  the  public  officer  who 
brings  the  complaint,  and  the  two  remaining  thirds  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  local  schoola 

If  tlie  offondere  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  penalties,  the  judge  shall  have 
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power  to  infliet  sadi  other  punishment  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  due  regard, 
being  had  to  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties:  for  a  third 
offense  they  shall  be  banished  from  the  parish  for  six  oonsecutive  years. 

Abt.  15.  The  stipulations  contained  in  Article  13,  shall  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing teachers  legally  Exercising  their  functions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  change 
their  school,  or  their  domicile;  with  the  reserye,  nevertheless,  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  said  enactments,  in  cases  of  notorious  bad  conduct  or  extreme 
ignorance. 

Abt.  16.  General  admission,  for  any  department  of  primary  instruction,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  previous  and  suitable  examination  before  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  The  calls,  nominations,  and  special  appointments  shall  be  given  by 
such  boards  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  on  by  the  local  regulation  men- 
tioned in  Article  20 ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  moreover,  tliat  no  call,  nomination, 
or  appointment  shall  take  place,  unless  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or 
the  local  school  board  be  duly  informed  thereof  and  unless  the  eertificate  of 
general  admission  shall  have  been  previously  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Abt.  18.  All  those  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  general  admission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  or  of  any  infraction 
o(  or  resistance  to,  the  law ;  or  of  notorious  bad  conduct ;  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  offense,  by  the  suspension  for  six  weeks  of  the  privileges  of  their 
certificate  of  general  admission;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  ofiense,  by 
that  certificate  being  rendered  null  and  void;  and  they  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  advantage  derivable  from  their  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment : 
and  should  they,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  teach,  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  punishments  and  penalties  stated  in  Article  14. 

Abt.  19.  The  above  mentioned  temporary  suspension  or  annulment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  parochial,  provincial,  or 
national  authorities- competent  to  judge  therein,  upon  a  motion  to  that  efiect  in 
the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  in  the  local  school  board ;  who  shall  con- 
fer, if  necessary,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  teachers  in  question. 

Art.  20.  All  further  and  particular  conditions  which  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  advantage  of  primary  instruction  in  each  province,  shall  be  con- 
tained in  a  local  code  of  regulations,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  provin- 
cial board,  in  conformity  with  Article  5,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  give  formal  effect  to  it. 

Abt.  21.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  decide  upon  such  &rther  regulations 
or  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  efiective  introduction  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  aU  other  regulations  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  make 
primary  instruction  in  general  more  perfect 

All  prodamations^  statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  now  in  existence  in 
this  republic^  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  for  schools  fi>unded  upon  them,  shall,  without 
any  exception,  be  rescinded  and  annulled,  from  the  moment  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  in  operation,  by  its  being  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 
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By  yirtne  of  Article  21,  of  the  above  law,  the  sereral  regulatioiui  and  in* 
stractions  indicated  below  hj  the  letters  A.  B.  0.,  are  now  decreed  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  present  law  is  decreed. 

BXOULAnOK  A« 

Concerning  primary  instruction^  and  (he  estahlishmenia  oonnecled  wifh  H  in  On 

Saiavian  B^mhUG. 

Article  1.  By  a  primary  school,  is  to  be  understood,  every  establishment,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  whether  schools,  colleges,  institutions  or  otherwise,  in 
which  the  young  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes  shall  be  educated,  whether 
collectively,  or  separately,  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge;  such  as  reading^ 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language ;  or  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  the  French,  and  other  modem  languages ;  or  the  ancient 
tongues;  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects  of  that  description;  finally,  any 
establishment  having  for  its  object  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  higher  edoca^ 
tion ;  the  ordinary  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  excepted. 

Art.  2.  Primary  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  Those 
which  are  directly  supported,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  an  annual  allowance 
ttom  any  particular  fund,  whether  of  the  State,  province,  or  parish ;  fi-om  eccle- 
siastical funds  or  those  belonging  to  any  foundation ;  or  which,  in  any  way,  re- 
ceive permanent  asmstance  or  support  fh>m  any  public  fUnd.  2.  Those  receiving 
no  assistance  from  any  public  fhnd,  which  are  supported  by  private  means  or  by 
donations.  The  first  are  to  be  deemed  public  schools,  the  second  private 
schools;  and  the  teachers  are  consequently  to  be  classed  as  public  teachers  and 
private  teachers. 

Art.  3.  The  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Those  which  belong  exclusively,  either  to  a  deaoonry,  to  a  hospital 
Oodshuia^  of  any  religious  community,  or  to  the  society  **  For  thb  Fitblio 
Good;"  or  to  any  foundation  whatever,  supported  entirely  at  its  own  expense; 
or  to  such  as  are  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  one,  or  of 
several  individuals,  who  have  formed  an  association  for  the  entire  and  regular  sap- 
port  of  these  schools :  2.  Those  which  have  no  other  income  than  what  they 
derive  fit>m  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  receiving  no  permanent  grant  ot  annual 
allowance. 

Art.  4.  Primary  instruction,  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3,  of  the  present 
regulations; 

In  part,  by  teachers  of  both  sexes,  including  such  other  individuals  as  may 
act  as  assistants  to^  or  substitutes  for,  the  master  or  mistress,  or  who  under  the 
name  of  under-master,  or  under-mistress,  or  the  like^  are  intrusted  with  some 
branch  of  tuition  in  these  schools; 

In  part,  by  such  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  under  the  title  of  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, revisor,  (rSpiiiUur^)  or  any  other,  give  lessons  either  in  their  own  houses 
or  abroad ;  and  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  separate  branch  in  the  lower 
departments  of  tuition,  to  one  or  more  pupils,  in  conformity  with  Article  1,  of 
this  regulation. 

All  such  individuals  are  comprehended  in  the  general  law,  and  shall  be  de- 
signated by  the  names  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  and  teacher  of  languages^ 
the  latter  term  applying  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  private  houses. 
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Ooyemora  or  tutoTn,  and  goTernesseSj  are  alone  excepted. 

Abt.  5.  Every  school  inspector  shall  have  his  own  particular  district,  the  in- 
spection whereof  shall  be  confided  to  him  individuaUy,  and  in  which  he  must, 
if  possible,  reiside.  The  particular  functions  of  the  inspectors  are  regulated  bj 
special  instructions  for  the  boards  of  education.    {Regulation  C.) 

Abt.  6.  The  boards  of  education  shall  be  provided  by  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, with  every  thing  neoessary  for  holding  their  meetings,  such  as  a  suitable 
room,  fire,  light,  paper,  &c. . 

Art.  *l.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  he  shall  summon  an  annual  general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
provincial  boards,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague;  he  shall  preside  at  that  meetingi 
and  they  shall  deliberate  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  primary  schools. 

A&T.  8.  Each  provincial  board  shall  send  one  of  its  members  as  a  deputy  to 
attend  that  meeting,  and  his  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  according  to  a  scale 
hereafter  to  be  determined  upon. 

Abt.  9.  In  small  towns,  villages^  hamlets,  or  other  places,  where;  in  addition 
to  a  public  school,  there  are  not  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second  class^ 
exclusive  of  small  schools  kept  by  women,  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  is 
authorized,  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known 
and  respectable  persons  with  a  local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the 
school  or  schools,  and  also  over  all  the  teachers  of  botli  sexes,  in  the  place^ 
whether  village,  hamlet,  or  otherwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

Abt.  10.  In  all  the  more  oonsideiable  towns  and  plaoes  where,  independently 
of  one  or  two  public  schools,  there  are  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second 
class,  exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  kept  by  women,  the  parochial 
authorities,  in  concert  with  the  scliool  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a 
local  superintendence  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
persons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board,  and  their  AincUons  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  regulations  regarding  schools^  which  shall  be  issued  in  con- 
formi^  with  the  general  regulations,  and  with  the  conditions  previously  con- 
tained in  the  rtguiaUons  resptcHng  examinaHanSf  or  in  the  insiruciions  for  ths 
hoards, 

Abt.  11.  In  the  towns  or  more  considerable  places  described  above,  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  may  at  present  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  directors,  inspectors,  or  other  persons  of  the  like  nature,  and 
whteh  is  not  at  present^  and  can  not  be  brought  directly  under  the  local  com- 
mittee of  superintendence^  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  local  board,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  the  members  thereof  conjointly  with  an  equal  number  of  the  members 
of  the  above  mentioned  committee.  That  united  body  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  for  the  public  schools;  and  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  parochial  authorities,  to  settle  its  by-laws  and  mode  of 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  such  a  way,  nevertheless,  that  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  eveiy  thiog  connected  with 
them,  be  wholly  under  their  controL 

Abt.  12.  The  formation  of  these  general  local  school  boards,  and  the  oiigani* 
xation  of  the  special  local  boards  for  the  public  schools^  must  take  place  befi>re 
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the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  promulgation  of  thia  regrol^tioiL  The 
parochial  authorities  must  make  a  report  to  the  pnnrincial  anthorttiea,  as  well  as 
to  the  provincial  board  of  edacation. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  diachaige  the  dotiea  of  that  locil 
school  inspection,  until  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Abt.  13.  The  superintendence  of  the  private  sdiools  of  the  first  daas^  sfaaU 
belong  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  nnkas 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  purpose  be  otherwise  provided.  It  will  lleve^> 
theless  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  organization  of  those  schools,  in  order  that  a  report 
thereon  be  made  annually  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  inspector,  or  tiie  local 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  to  furnish  to  the  actual  inspecting 
authorities  over  these  private  schools,  all  such  information  and  obeervatinis  as 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools.  The  before-mentioned  In- 
specting authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  into  eflfect  all  the  regulap 
tions,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Abt.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primaiy  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  personally  or  by 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  sdiool 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  as  shall  th^a  ex- 
hibit a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  titie  thereof  receive  a 
certificate  of  general  admission;  and  all  sudi  as  may  not  be  in  possession  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  tiie 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  shall 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  receive 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  general 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exerciang  a  legal 
fimction,  referred  to  in  Art  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  previous 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  least  shall  be 
allowed;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proofe  of  a  com- 
menoement  of  improvement,  in  de&ult  of  which  they  shall  be  either  suspended 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art  18  and  19,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  not  aflect 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  fh>m  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  edncatioB, 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instroction,  whether 
the  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  case,  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  provincial 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board ;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teadiing 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  Art  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  It.  Ko  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  sdioofl, 
or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  brandi  than  that  fbr  whidi  he  shall  have  received  a  oertifieats 
of  general  admisskm. 
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Art.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  yacancy  occarringttn  the  ntijSJHQn  of  a  teadhoTi 
thoae  who  have  a  right  to  become  candidates  diaU^^^ctaogoe  tfaSM^(  i^  writing  « 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  loi^^ol^^^ailBrd,  if^i^g^tfae  J 
amount  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  ntuation,  "hi  oreerTt^lLdup  .notise  / 
may  be  given  thereoC  "^v.  * '  'V  I A .     ./ 

■  Abt.  19.  In  eveij  nomination  w  special  appointment^  those  who  giVd  11  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  and  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
most  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  which  the  person  nominated  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  Ka  4,  Art  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
adiool  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi* 
nated  can  enter  upon  any  duties;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 
thereof 

Art.  so.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schoolmaster ;  &rther,  each  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  school  or  place  ibr  which  it  has  been  granted. 

All  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
Mshoolmasters,  or  on  teachen  of  languages^  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  Jurisdiction;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  what  is  enacted  by  Art  17,  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

Art.  21.  A  general  regvUaUonJar  ihe  internal  order  ef  eehoobf  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall, be  intro- 
duced into,  and  observed,  in  every  school  Thane  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulations  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions. That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  eadi  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspecting  authorities.  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
AH  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home 
B^MTtment 

Art.  22.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  snitable  and  useful  brandies  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Art.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in* 
struction  in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  fVom  the  schoolmaster. 

Art.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  public  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  l)ooks  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

J?rom  that  general  list^  every  provincial  board  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  qpecial  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  province,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  books,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  private  teachers 
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of  the  first  class  shall  hare  a  right  to  use  such  other  books  as  their  flcbools  may 
reqairei  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspecting  authorities  appointed  for  their 
schools,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  local 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private,  teachers  of  the  second  ciaas  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  any  particular 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  sdiools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  {Mnovindal  board,  of  all  tliat 
has  taken  place  on  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  schools  of  the  flretand 
of  the  second  class;  which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  sdiool  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  fitf 
the  Home  Department 

Abt.  25.  AH  persons  who^  by  n^genoe,  or  by  evil  intent,  shall  iail  to  ornnply 
witli  the  oonditions  of  the  preceding  Artides,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish- 
ments  provided  in  the  18th  Artide  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  saspenaon  or  annul- 
mcnt  of  the  deeds  of  general  admission^  all  persons  and  committees  who  have 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  first  dass,  shall  retain  the  right  to  deprive 
the  teachers  of  those  schools  of  tbdr  call  or.  nomination,  either  temporarily  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  neoeasary  for  the  interest  of  the 
school.  Such  persons  or  oommittees  shall  Inform  the  inspeofcor  of  the  district 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  iact,  and  of  their  reasons,  in  order  that  due  pablio 
notice  may  be  given  thereoC 

Art.  27.  As  oonoems  masters  of  public  scbods,  masters  of  private  scboote 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  sospensioD 
or  annulment  of  their  deed  of  call,  nomination,  or  spedal  appointment,  shall 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  suspension  of  their  deed  of  general  admis> 
sion;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  diall  also.be  given. 

Art.  28.  In  no  private  schools  of  the  first  dass  shall  it  be  allowed  that  any 
other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instrqcted  therein,  than  liioee  whose 
parents  bdong  to  the  deaeoniy,  hospital,  sodety,  or  foundation  to  which  these 
schools  are  attached,  or  are  comprehended  in  the  number  of  their  inspecton  or 
subscribers. 

Art.  2d.  In  the  sdiools  estaUished  for  the  poor,  the  diildren  of  the  poor  only 
can  be  admitted  and  tai^ht. 

In  places  where  no  such  schools  are  established,  the  competent  authorities 
shall  take  care  that  these  cthjldren  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordinary 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaeoniy  to  which  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  are  rsoommended  to  take 
tlie  necessary  steps : 

Ist.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes,)  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain 
for  him  a  sufficient  livdihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  chiklren  who  fim|uent  his  sdiod. 

2d.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforoed,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  tho  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  are 
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to  be  takeo,  Sot  this  end,  and  also  of  the  effects  that  have  followed  therefh>m, 
in  order  that  such  use  may  be  made  of  them  as  the  general  wel&re  of  the  schools 
shall  appear  to  require. 

Art.  31.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persons  as  teachers  in  primary  schoolSi  for 
exciting  emulation  among  distinguished  teachers,  and  for  securing  their  main- 
tenance and  ameliorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  adopt  such  measures 
as  shall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  truly  useM  education  among  the 
Batavian  youth.  He,  as  well  as  the  proioncial  aathoritiesy  shall  employ  all  their 
disposable  means,  to  promote  in  the  most  effectiye  manner,  the  perfecting  of 
primary  instruction ;  as  well  as  to  carry  into  executicii,  and  maintain  in  Aill 
vigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject 

Art.  32.  The  Grand  Pensionaiy  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
restrict,  and  to  extend  the  presoat  regulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
as  he  shall  judge  useful  and  necessary. 

BEOULATIOir  B. 

CkmcenUng  (he  examinaiUma  to  be  undergone  &y  thoee  who  deeire  to  become  ieaehers 
in  the  primary  eckooleqfihe  Bataxnan  BqpMtc 

AmiGLE  1.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  dasses,  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  dass  shall  comprehend  all  such  schoolmasters  as  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  who  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  dass  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
skilliiil  in  arithmetH^  indnding  fractions ;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  facility.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
prindples  of  the  Datdi  language,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  system  of  teaching.  • 

The  second  dass  shall  be  assigned  to  all  such  sdioolmasters  as  can  read  and 
recite  well;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand;  who  are  familiar  with  theo* 
letical  and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  have  advanced  pretty  fhr  in  a  knowledge 
of  the.  prindples  of  the  Dutch  language;  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geognsphj  and  histoiy;  and  who  are  capable  of  impartmg  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  highest  dan  diall  oottsist  of  those  Iriio,  besides  being  very  skill- 
ful in  all  the  different  parts  of  primaiy  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prindples  and  practice  of  a  Judidous  and  en- 
lightened method  of  teaddng;  to  whem  geography  and  history  are  fiuniliar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  medianical  phiioBophy ;  and 
who  are  distinguidied  by  the  general  cultivation  of  theh*  minds. 

Schoolmistresses,  although  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip- 
tions, shall  collectivdy  constitute  one  dass  only;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teacbera  of  languages. 

AbBT.  2.  Those  who  only  desire  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
qualify  themselvee  as  teachers  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  dass,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  befbre  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
9haU  make. a. report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  the  latter 
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maj  dedare  the  admiasion,  aud  iasue  the  oortiAcaie  fliereoC  if  It  diaU  hare  taken 
place. 

Abt.  3.  All  those  who  are  deairona  of  obtaining  a  general  admiaaioii  aa  a 
maater  of  the  third,  aeeond,  or  first  class,  most  be  examined  by  a  prorindal 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinationa  whidi  maaters  mnst  paas^  in  order  to  obtain 
a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment^  aa  hereafter  provided,  the  local 
school  boards  sliall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  persons  desirooa  of  obtaining 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  as  a  schoolmiatrees.  Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinalions  shidl  take  plaoe  before  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district^  or  bj  the  provincial  board,  paxticnlarljr  in  the 
case  of  the  candidate  proposing  to  teadi  foreign  languages^  or  the  higher  bnmcfaes 
of  knowledge. 

Art.  6.  The  prorindal  boards  of  ednc&tion,  the  adiool  inspectors,  or  the  k)eal 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  for  a  general  admiadon,  any  individush 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciled,  for  a  year  preceding^  in  thdr  provincs^  dis- 
trict, town,  or  other  plaoe  within  their  juriadiction,  except  in  the  caae  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Eveiy  person  desirous  of  passing  an  examinalion  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress^  or  teadier  of  language^  mnat  i^pear  in  doe  time 
l>efore  the  member  of  the  provincial  boarc^  or  before  the  member  of  the  locd 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  redder 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  distxict 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle;  and  both  the  one  and  the  otiier  most 
produce,  at  the  same  time^  one  or  more  satiafoolory  oertiflcatea  of  good  mord 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  aa  dtizena. 

The  above  named  member  sliall  then  notiijr  the  time  and  plaoe  where  the 
examination  shall  be  hdd. 

Art.  7.  In  these  examinational  the  object  shall  be^  to  aaoertshi  not  only  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  la  proposing  to  teach, 
but  also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  otfaen^  and  eapedaOy 
to  children. 

Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properiy  so  called,  the  exam- 
iners shall  endeavor  to  asoertdn,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opinions 
on  morals  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attdnmentSi  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  fordgn  languages  and 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teadi;  together  with  his  aptitude  todirectv 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  aa  fi^wa:— 

1.  Beadmg  fh>m  different  printed  and  written  diameters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent^  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  worde  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  diown  to  the  candidate, 
to  ascertdn  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

•  3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammaticdatracturs 
of  the  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall 
aodyze,  and  pdnt  out  the  parts  of  speedi ;  and  he  must  give  proofo  of  a  fhmifiar 
acquaintance  with  the  dedendona  and  oonjugationa.  ^Tf;i 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  Uoee  in  laige^  midAe^  and  nudl  haiid,  and 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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6.  Some  queetioiu  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  aa  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufiBcient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers  and 
in  fhK»tion«.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic 

6.  &k>me  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

1,  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  vivA  vocff  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give,  de  tnysropitOy  in  the  same  language,  a  composition  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  Ac ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  orthogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Abt.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having 
been  completed,  the  examinen  shall  prooeed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 
teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to 
know  theletten^  figures^  and  the  first  principles;  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
clearness  and  precisioa;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  diflferent 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu- 
lariy  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

Abt.  11.  Finally,  the  exanuners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  puni^ments ;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  oalj  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Chiistian  virtues^ 

Abt.  13.  When  the  examination  is  condnded,  the  examinera  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctiy  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  cuididate,  as 
.proved  by  bis  eTamination;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  generel 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  mtuation  of  a  master,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

.  Abt.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  sliall  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  sufllcient  proofii  of  their  ability,  shall 
also  receive  a  deed  which  shaU  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  knguages 
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That  deed  shall  moreoTer  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  stody  and  the  lan- 
guages which  tlie  person  eizamined  sliall  be  entltted  to  teach. 

Art.  14.  All  the  deeds  m^itioDed  in  the  two  praceding  aftlclee  shall  be  alike 
tbroughotit  the  whole  extent  of  the  repablio^  both  in  the  matter  and  the  fonn. 
If  thej  are  issaed  by  a  provindal  board  of  edacaUoo,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretaiyi  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issaed  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspector  <»ily,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

Abt.  15.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  classy  issued  by  a  proTindal 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  U>  be  masters  in  all  primaiy  adwolsi 
public  as  well  as  prirate^  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  ]daoes  throngfaont  the  lepoblic 
without  exception;  whereas  the  deeds  issaed  by  a  loosl  board  shall  confer  no 
priYilege  beyond  that  locality. 

Aat.  16.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  wdl  as  those  for  the  fourth,  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  no  priTilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  sdiooila 
established  in  plaoes  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  Joiisdiction  of  the  pnmndal 
board. 

Abt.  17.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  fte  two  preceding  articies 
may  be  more  easUy  carried  into  effect,  the  sdiools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  Ailly  described  in  Art  d,  of  Begnlation  A.,  shall  be 
classed  by  the  different  inspectors,  and  by  the  proTindal  boards,  into  kiffket, 
middle^  and  loioer  schools^  upon  a  princii^e  hereafter  provided.  This  dassifloa- 
tton,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autliorities  for  approval,  shall 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  schools  fidlmg  into  the 
hands  of  Incompetent  masters;  vrtdii^  at  the  same  time^  it  leaves  the  power  of 
placing  a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  sdiooL 

Art.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importance^  described  more  folly 
in  Art.  10,  of  fiegulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fonrth,  or  lowest  dass,  shall  be 
eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The  local  boards  are  even  recom- 
mended to  take  care,  as  much  as  poadble^  that  the  tuition  in  the  schools  of  their 
towns  slioll  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  mastsn  of  the  flni  or  Beamd 
class. 

Art.  19.  The  deed  to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  of  the  first  dass^  shall  bear 
the  title,  par  eaoceUencef  of  CoicPLnB  Csbuficultb.  It  shall  not  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;*  the  greatest  strictness 
must  bo  observed  in  granting  this  certificate,  which  shall  be  dtstmguished  from 
all  the  others,  in  form  aa  well  as  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up. 

Art.  20.  The  value  of  the  (^tnpleto  Oai^lcai6f  delivered  in  terms  of  iiie  pre- 
ceding conditions,  shall  be  settled  for  each  province  by  the  local  regulation; 
with  this  proviso,  tiiat  the  possessors  of  sueh  oertiflcates  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amination gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one^  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  them.f 

Art.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualiiying  for  the  tftuation  of 


*  The  age  at  which  each  of  the  three  oihei  raaka  nay  be  oblaiaBd  wife  Mbeaqjantly  fixed  m 
fotlowt :  the  Mcond  claM  at  tvcntjr-two  yean^f  afe,  the  third  elMi  at  e^ghleeB,  and  the  fiwrth 
clan  at  sixteen. 

t  This  tenpeiary  article  baa  been  loof  ainoe  aboUihed. 
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sehoofaniBtreai  or  teaoher  of  langoages,  shall  only  be  valid  witbia  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

Abt.  32.  A  deed  of  general  admisBion  as  teacher,  of  whaterer  rank,  shall 
oonfer  the  priTilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  kn  a  call,  nomina- 
tion, or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  langnages,  on  the  contnuy,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  bolder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoints 
ment  as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Abt.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  classes  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  daas,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
come  forward  at  the  expiration  of  eveiy  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  class;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised. 

Abt.  24.  a  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  work,  intitled  "Bydragen  tot  den  Staai,'^  &c*  The 
mistresses  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list. 

Abt.  26.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undergo  a  second  examination  or  com- 
parative trial,  when  they  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment, and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  boardj^  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  examinations;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  et^l  be  observed  in  the  fees^to  be  exacted  from  the  diA 
ferent  ranks  of  schoolmasters^  schoolmistresses^  and  teachers  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higher  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fee  for  the  lower  dass,  and  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  he  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  examination  ui  order  to  obtain  rank^  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  difference  between  the  amount  payable  for  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate^  are  exempted  fiom  this  provision. 

5.  That  the  fees  paid  lor  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  the 

*  Thii  mefol  compilation  ooDtinuM  to  tho  pmeat  day. 
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trict^  the  inspector  most  receive  notice  of  all  their  meetinga^  and  he  nrast  attend 
them  as  often  as  possible,  and  especially  on  those  occasionB  when  candidates  are 
to  be  examined.  « 

He  shall  hare  access  to  all  the  schools  sabject  to  the  inspectioQ  of  the  local 
boardb,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  virttie  of  his 
office,  nor  shall  he,  conjointly  with  the  other  members,  take  part  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  section  or  number  of  schools  hi  the  place^  which  are  confided  to  the 
personal  inspection  of  an  individual  of  the  board. 

The  other  members  of  the  local  boards  shall  possess  the  same  powers  of  in- 
flection over  the  primary  schools  in  the  plaoe^  each  in  bis  particnlar  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  hispection  are  intrasted  individually  to  the 
school  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist;  so  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  first  nine  articles  of  the  present  regulation  concerning 
school  inspectors  shall  apply  to  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  subject  only  to 
the  alterations  that  the  different  circumstances  require. 

Abt.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeavor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  partica* 
larly  by  fKendly  communications  with  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  bis  district,  to  have  the 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  events  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  primary  schools,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district;  or  of  any  thing  relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher,  either  by 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools;  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong;  of  the  emoluments;  of  the  con* 
ditions  attached  to  the  situations;  as  also  the  names,  qualifications,  rank  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancies  throughout  his  dtstrid 

Art.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  an  accurate  report  of  all  vacancies  In  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  concerns  the  schools  for  children  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  in  order  that 
such  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable^  m  the 
periodical  work  entitled  ^Bydragenj^^  k/^ 

Art.  15.  Tlie  inspectors  shall  take  care,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  causey 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  delivered  in  good  order  to 
the  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Art.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  carried  on  untfl  a  successor 
is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  belongmg  to  that  provincial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  parties  discharghig  the  duties  of  a  vacant  inspectorship  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  tlie  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Art.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  school  in- 
spectors of  a  district  shall  in  future  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  educa- 
tion, at  their  first  meeting  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  if  any  circumstances  shall  prevent 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  during  the 
session  of  the  board. 
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eboe^  he  shall  not  Tiait  them  without  having  had  due  communication  with  the 
peiBCHia  who  are  so  charged  with  them. 

Art.  6.  In  visiting  the  schools  whiqh  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
ahall  call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He 
abaU  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exe- 
cuted; and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importanc&  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad- 
naoniah,  or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Every 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall 
have  made  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Abt.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi- 
cate to  the  master  the  remarks  and  reflections  he  may  have  had  oocasion  to  note 
down,  but  shall  with  due  discretion  communicate  them  either  to  tlie  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrusted  with  their  superintendence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  school. 

Abt.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  in- 
spectors may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civU  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Abt.  9.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  sdiool-rooms ;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the 
schools  bemg  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  whole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  that  end ;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  5,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  be  provided  with  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
him  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent^ 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it* 

Abt.  11.  Although  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art.  9,  of  Begulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schools  to  one  or  more  persons,  he  shall  nevetheless  be  held 
fuUy  responsible  for  those  schools  and  for  the  education  whidi  is  given  in  them. 
He  shall  be  bound  to  fulfill  in  person  the  essential' duties  of  his  office  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Abi.  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  established  in  his  dis- 

*  Long  rinoe  beoome  obtoletA. 
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the  expiration  of  two  months  fix>m  the  promiilgatio&  of  this  regolstioo.  The 
parochial  authorities  must  make  a  report  to  the  prorindal  aathorities^  as  weQ  as 
to  the  provincial  board  of  edacation. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  that  local 
school  inspection,  until  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Abt.  13.  The  superintendence  of  the  private  schools  of  the  first  daaSi  diall 
belong  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  unless 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  purpose  be  otherwise  provided.  It  will  nevei^ 
theless  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  organization  of  those  schools,  in  order  that  a  repoit 
thereon  be  made  annually  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  inspector,  or  the  local 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  to  furnish  to  the  actual  inspectiBg 
authorities  over  these  private  schools,  all  such  information  and  obserTations  as 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  sdiools.  The  before-mentioned  in- 
specting authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  regula- 
tions, both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Art.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primaiy  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  personally  or  by 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  school 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  as  shall  then  ex- 
hibit a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  titie  thereof  receive  a 
certificate  of  general  admission;  and  all  such  as  may  not  be  in  poaeeesSon  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  tiie 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  shall 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  receive 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  general 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exercising  a  legal 
fiinction,  referred  to  in  Art.  13,  of  the  kw. 

Abt.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  previous 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  least  shall  be 
allowed;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proo6  of  a  oom- 
mencement  of  improvement,  in  de&ult  of  which  they  shall  be  either  suspended 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art  18  and  19,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art.  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  not  affect 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  from  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  brandies  of  education, 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instruction,  whether 
ttie  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  case,  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  provincial 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board ;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teadiing 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  Art  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  It.  Ko  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  sdiool, 
or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  whidi  he  shall  have  received  a 
of  general  admission. 
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Art.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  yacancy  oocarringun  t]^e  flltopliQii  of  a  teiK^r,^ 
those  who  hare  a  right  to  become  candidates  shall  W^uiotice  tfaenaofl  u^  writing   \ 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  lo<^^ol2<^^|^tard,  fAi^g[:'the    \ 
amount  of  the  emolmnents  attached  to  the  ntoation,  Ih.  draer7^1d1l^  .notieJT  / 
may  be  given  thmeoC  ^*^«./   ^^  i.  i^«     ^ 

'  Abt.  19.  In  every  nomination  w  special  appointment^  those  who  giVfl  It  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress^  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  and  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
most  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  which  the  person  nominated  shall  have 
been  authorised  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  Ka  4^  Art  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
sdiool  inspector  of  the  district^  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi* 
Dated  can  enter  upon  any  duties;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 
thereoC 

Abt.  so.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schoolmaster ;  fiirther,  eadi  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  far  the  sdiool  or  plaoe  for  which  it  has  been  granted. 

AH  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
Mshoolmasters,  or  on  teachers  of  languages^  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  Jurisdiction;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  obserr- 
anoe  of  what  is  enacted  by  Art  1*7,  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

AsT.  21.  A  general  rtgulaUon  for  iha  iaUemal  order  cf  eehodk^  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall, be  intro- 
duced into,  and  observed,  in  every  school.  There  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulations  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions. That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  each  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspectiDg  authorities^  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
eircumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  subtnitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Home 
B^MTtment 

Abt.  22.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  brandies  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Abt.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in- 
struction in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instructian  shall  not  be  exacted  fh>m  the  schoolmaster. 

Art.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  public  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  books  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Fh>m  that  general  list,  every  provincial  board  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  special  Ust  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  province,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  books,  with,  the  understanding,  however,  that  private  teachers 
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of  the  first  class  shall  hare  a  right  to  use  sach  other  books  as  their  sdioc^  may 
require,  with  the  approbatioB  of  the  inspectmg  authorities  app(»nted  lor  their 
schools,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  locsl 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private,  teachers  of  the  second  ciaas  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  proposiDg  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  locsl 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  any  particular 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  sdiools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  {Mnovindal  board,  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  sdiools  of  the  fintand 
of  the  second  class;  which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  6r 
the  Home  Department 

Abt.  25.  AU  persons  who^  by  negligence,  or  by  evil  intent,  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  Artioles^  shall  be  subject  to  the  pumsb- 
ments  provided  in  Uie  18th  Article  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  or  annul- 
mont  of  the  deeds  of  general  admission,  all  persons  and  committees  who  have 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  first  daes,  shall  retain  the  right  to  deprive 
the  teacliers  of  those  schools  of  their  call  or  nomination,  either  teraponoily  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  neoessaiy  for  the  interest  of  the 
school.  8uch  persons  or  oommittees  shall  infonn  the  inspeofcor  of  the  dntrie^ 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  iact,  and  of  their  reasons,  in  order  that  doe  publio 
notice  may  be  given  thereof. 

Art.  27.  As  ooncems  masters  of  public  scboi^  masters  of  private  schools 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  suspensioii 
or  aunuhnent  of  tlietr  deed  of  call,  nomination,  or  spedal  appc^tment,  shall 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  suspension  of  their  deed  of  general  admis> 
sion;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  AmU  also.be  given. 

Art.  28.  In  no  private  scho<ds  of  the  first  dass  shall  it  be  allowed  that  any 
other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instnicted  therein,  than  thoee  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  deaconiy,  hospital^  society,  or  foundation  to  which  these 
schools  are  attached,  or  are  comprehended  in  the  number  of  their  inspeclon  or 
subscribers. 

Art.  29.  In  the  schools  established  ibr  the  poor,  the  children  of  the  poor  only 
can  be  admitted  and  taught. 

In  places  where  no  such  schools  are  established,  the  competent  anthoritieB 
shall  take  care  that  these  duldren  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordinary 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaconiy  to  whidi  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  are  rsoommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps: 

Ist.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes^)  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties^  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain 
for  him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  fiequent  his  sdiooL 

2d.  Tliat  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  mspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secntaiy  of 
State  for  the  H<Hne  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  are 
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to  bo  takeOi  for  this  ead,  and  also  of  the  eflbcts  that  have  fidlowed  thereih>m, 
in  order  that  such  use  may  be  made  of  them  aa  the  general  welfare  of  theachoola 
shall  appear  to  require. 

Art.  31.  The  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persona  aa  teachers  in  primary  schoolSi  for 
exciting  emulation  among  distinguished  teachers,  and  for  securing  their  main- 
tenance and  ameliorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  adopt  such  measures 
aa  shall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  truly  naefol  education  among  the 
Batayian  youth.  He,  as  well  aa  the  provincial  aathoritiesy  shall  employ  all  their 
disposable  meanai  to  promote  in  the  moat  effectire  manner,  the  perfecting  of 
primary  instruction ;  as  well  aq  to  carry  into  executicm,  and  maintain  in  fbll 
vigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject 

Art.  32.  The  Grand  Penaionaiy  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
restrict^  and  to  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
as  he  shall  judge  useful  and  necessary. 

BEOULATIOir   B. 

Chnceming  fhs  exaawMiiont  to  he  widergom  hy  (hoee  who  deakre  io  ftaeofiM  ieaehara 
in  ihe  primary  achooh  qflhe  Bataxnan  BqpMie. 

AsnoLB  1.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  dass  shall  comprehend  all  such  schoolmasters  as  are 
tdierably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  wko  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  dass  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
skilliiil  In  arithmetic^  indnding  fractions ;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  facility.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of -the  Dutch.  Umguage,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  system  of  teaching.  * 

The  second  dass  shall  be  assigned  to  all  sudi  schoohnasters  as  can  read  and 
recite  well ;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand ;  who  are  fkmiliar  with  theo* 
jretical  and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  have  advanced  pretty  fhr  in  a  knowledge 
of  the.  principles  of  the  Dutch  language;  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  and  history ;  and  who  are  capable  of  imparthig  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instmctioiL 

The  first  or  highest  class  shall  consist  of  those  Ivho,  besides  being  very  skill- 
ful in  all  the  di£rerent  parts  of  primary  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prindples  and  practice  of  a  judldous  and  en- 
lightened method  of  teacbing;  to  whom  geography  and  history  are  fimiiliar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  medianical  philosophy;  and 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Schoolmistresses,  aUihoagh  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip- 
tions, shall  collectively  ccmstitute  one  daas  only;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teachers  of  languages. 

Art.  2.  Those  who  only  desh«  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
qualify  themselves  aa  teachers  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  dass,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  befbre  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
9baU  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  hi  order  that  the  latter 
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may  dedare  the  admisBion,  and  iasue  the  oortiAcaie  fiiereo^  if  It  diaU  hare  taken 
place. 

Abt.  3.  All  those  who  are  deeirona  of  obtaining  a  general  admiaaion  as  a 
master  of  the  third,  second,  or  first  dass,  most  be  examined  by  a  prorinoial 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinations  whidi  masters  must  pan^  hi  order  to  obtain 
a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appdntment^  as  hereafter  provided,  the  local 
school  boards  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  persons  desiroos  of  obtainhig 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  as  a  schoolmistreas.  Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinations  ahidl  take  plaoe  before  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district^  or  bj  the  provincial  board,  paxticnlarlj  in  the 
case  of  the  candidate  proposing  to  teadi  foreign  languages^  or  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Art.  5.  The  provincial  boards  of  eduoation,  the  sdiodmspectors,  or  the  k)eal 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  for  a  general  admiaskm,  any  individuals 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciied,  for  a  year  preceding^  in  thdr  province^  dis- 
trict, town,  or  other  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Eveiy  person  desirous  of  passing  an  exanunation  for  the  office  of 
sdioolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  langoageii^  must  i^pear  in  due  time 
before  the  member  of  the  provincial  boarc^  or  before  the  member  of  the  local 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  resides. 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  district 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle;  and  both  the  one  and  the  otiier  most 
produce,  at  the  same  time^  one  or  more  satiafoolory  oertiflcates  of  good  moral 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  as  dUzens. 

The  above  named  member  shall  then  notiQr  the  time  and  place  where  the 
examination  shall  be  hdd. 

Art.  7.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be^  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  brandies  he  is  proposing  to  teadi, 
but  also  his  power  of  o(»nmunioating  that  knowledge  to  otfaen^  and  eqieciaOy 
tochildren. 

Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  tlie  examuiation  property  so  called,  the  exam- 
iners shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opinions 
on  monUs  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages  and 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  todiredt 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  foOows: — 

1.  Beadmg  from  dUEsrent  printed  and  written  oharacters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  Imowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  diown  to  the  candklate^ 
to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

•  3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure 
of  tho  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall 
analyze,  and  pdnt  out  the  parts  of  speedi ;  and  he  must  give  proofo  of  a  familiar 
acquamtance  with  the  dedensions  and  conjugations.  ^« 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  m  laige,  midiUfl^  and  niidl  haiMl,  and 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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6.  Some  qaestioiui  in  arithmetic  ehall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especialij  to  soch  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufiBcient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers  and 
in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theoiy  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  suoh  other  brandies  of  knowledge  as  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  teach. 

ft.  A  passage  in  Frendi,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  vivd  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give,  de  tn^propiso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  Ac. ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  m  orthogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Art.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having 
been  completed,  the  examinera  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 
teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teadiing  children  to 
know  the  letten^  figures^  and  the  flrat  principles;  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetk:: 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
deamess  and  predtdon;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  diflerent 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu- 
larly his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

Abt.  11.  Finally,  the  examinera  shall  propose  some  questione  upon  tlie  prin- 
ciples to  be  loUowed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  diildren,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Art.  12.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examinera  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  suiBcient  abili^,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirementi  of  the  candidate,  as 
.proved  by  bis  examination;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  firat,  second,  third,  or  fourth  dass,  and  consequently  such  a  general 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  has  been  asdgned  to  him.  finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

Art.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teaohen  of  languages  who  diaSl  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  suffident  proofs  of  their  abifity,  shall 
also  receive  a  deed  whidi  shall  contaho,  beddes  a  dedaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acqmrements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages 
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That  deed  shall  moreoTor  expreaalj  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  Ian- 
guages  which  tlie  person  exammed  sliall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

Abt.  14.  AH  the  deeds  mrationed  in  the  two  pcecedingartides  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic^  both  in  the  matter  and  the  tons. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  s^ed  by 
the  president  and  secretaiy,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspector  only,  or  by  the  secretsiy  of  the  local  board. 

Abt.  15.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  dass^  issaed  by  a  pnmncial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  maston  In  all  primaiy  achooii^ 
public  as  well  as  private^  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throngfaoat  the  repablic 
without  exception;  whereas  the  deeds  issaed  by  a  local  board  shall  confer  no 
privilege  beyond  that  locally. 

Art.  16.  The  oerUfloates  for  the  third  dass,  as  well  aS  those  ifar  the  fbofth,  or 
lowest  dass,  shall  confer  no  privilege  of  becoming  teaehersi  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capaoitf  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

Abt.  It.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  m  the  two  prsoe^ng  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  ooih 
siderable  places,  more  fhlly  described  in  Art  9,  of  B^gnlation  A.,  shall  be 
classed  by  the  diff^^nt  mspectors,  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higket^ 
fnidcBe^  and  hwer  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  providBd.  llais  dassifloa- 
tion,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autiiorities  for  ^proval,  shall 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  sdiools  foiling  into  tfie 
hands  of  incompetont  masters;  while^  at  the  same  tune^  it  leaves  the  power  of 
placing  a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  sdiooL 

Art.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importance^  described  more  foUy 
in  Art  10,  of  Regulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  dass,  shall  be 
digible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  fldiooL  The  local  boards  are  even  recom- 
mended to  take  care^  as  much  as  poanble^  that  the  tuitton  in  the  sdiools  of  their 
towns  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  ma$tan  of  (he  flnt  or  Memd 
dass. 

Art.  19.  The  deed  to  be  deliversd  to  the  maaten  of  the  flnt  dasi^  shall  bear 
the  title,  par  excdknoo^  of  Govipletb  CxBnnoATi.  It  shall  not  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  attamed  ilie  age  of  twenty*flve  ;*  the  greatest  stiictuess 
must  be  observed  in  granting  this  certificate^  whidi  shall  be  distinguished  fiom 
all  the  others,  in  form  aa  well  as  in  the  terms  in  vriii<A  it  is  drawn  up. 

Art.  20.  The  value  of  the  Cbmplete  Otrt^lGaU^  delivered  in  tenns  of  tiie  prs- 
oeding  conditions,  shall  be  settied  for  each  province  \sy  tiie  local  regulation; 
with  tliis  proviso^  that  the  possessors  of  sodi  certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amination gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one^  in  order  to  avail 
tiicmsdves  of  the  privileges  bdongteg  to  them.f 

Art.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualifying  for  the  tftuation  of 


*  The  0^  at  wbiob  each  of  the  tbiee  other  laaka  maj  be  obleiaad  we>e  iriiWHiaeiiHj  fiiai  ae 
fotlowi :  the  lecimd  cIbm  at  tweotj-two  yean  of  age,  the  thiid  cImi  at  ajthttia.  tad  the  Ibaith 
elan  at  lixteeD. 

t  Tbii  teaipofarjr  aitide  hat  been  loDf  tinoe  aboUabed. 
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achbolmiitreai  or  teacher  of  langoagee,  shall  only  be  valid  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

AsT.  S2.  A  deed  of  general  admission  as  teacher,  of  whateyer  rank,  shall 
confer  the  privilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomina* 
tion,  or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  languages,  on  the  oontrary,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  holder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoint- 
ment as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Abt.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  claases  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  provinoe  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  dass,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
come  forward  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  dass;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised. 

Abt.  24.  A  list  containing  the  name^  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  work,  intitled  "Bydraffen  tot  den  Siaai,"  Ac.*  The 
mistresses  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list. 

Abt.  26.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undei^go  a  second  examination  or  com- 
parative trial,  when  they  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment, and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  board^  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  niade  for  the  examinations ;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  ti\fill  be  observed  in  the  fee^to  be  exacted  firom  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  schoolmasterB^  schoolmistresses,  and  teachers  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higher  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fee  for  the  lower  class,  and  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  he  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  examination  in  order  to  obtain  rank,  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  diSerence  between  the  amount  payable  for  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate,  are  exempted  from  this  provision. 

5.  That  the  fees  paid  fer  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  the 


*  This  weful  compilation  eooUonet  to  Um  pment  day. 
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school  inspeotor  of  the  district  shall  be  paid  orer  to  the  fimd  lor  the  neped&n 
boards  of  edacatioiL 

Art.  27.  The  Onad  Pensionarj  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
rsstrict,  or  extend  the  present  regulation,  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  ns^il 
and  necessary. 

RieVLATIOV  C. 

Instruction  for  the  School  Inspectors^  and  for  the  hoards  ofeducaUon  tn  ike  difoT' 

eni  provinces  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 

Abticus  1.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  be  conducted  upon  an  uniform  system,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  directly  and  more  generally  useful ;  that  the  masters  be  really  capable  of 
imparting  instruction  of  that  nature;  that  their  zeal  be  encouraged,  their  merit 
rewarded,  and  their  condition  improved;  that  the  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
relative  to  primary  education  be  duly  notified  and  carried  into  execution;  that 
all  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  be  removed  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction  in  general,  may  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  an  advantageous  light;  all  in  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions. 

Art.  2.  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  tliat, 
besides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  bo  obtained,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  difTerent  parislies. 

Art.  3.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personaUy  acquainted  with 
the  different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof  He  shall  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  those  who  tliink 
they  require  advice  and  explanations  from  him,  concerning  their  duties :  in 
particular  cases  he  may  require  them  to  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  to 
address  him  in  writing,  when  he  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

Art.  4.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal 
of  the  masters;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall,  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  On  these  occasions,  he  shall  converse 
with  them  on  the  object  and  nature  of  the  important  duties  confided  to  them, 
and  upon  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  them  ^thfully  and  usefully  for  the 
children.* 

Art.  5.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year^  all  the  schools  in 
his  district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  caUs  for  it, 
or  for  the  general  good,  and  as  often  as  he  can  do  so  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  duty  upon  himself  He  shall  inspect  the  other  schools  in  his  district 
iW>m  time  to  time ;  but  if  these  schools  are  under  any  particular  superintend- 

*  In  eomplianee  witb  the  ipirjt  of  thb  article,  •ocietiet  ortcboolmatten  lttT«  b«en  ibnmd,  nndar 
the  •mgiom  of  the  inipeeton,  at  diflferant  timet,  in  the  districtt  of  each  pravinee^  wfcieh  keepe  op  a 
fflTalrjr  of  improvement.    They  meet  at  stated  times,  fenenJty  eToiy  BMMth. 
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eoee^  he  ehall  not  risit  them  without  having  had  due  communication  with  the 
persona  who  are  so  charged  with  them. 

Art.  6.  In  yiaiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
shall  call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He 
shall  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primarj  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  dulj  observed  and  exe- 
cuted; and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad- 
monish, or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Every 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  be  shall 
have  made  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

AsT.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi- 
cate to  the  master  the  remarks  and  reflections  he  may  have  had  occasion  to  note 
down,  but  shall  with  due  discretion  communicate  them  either  to  the  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrusted  with  their  superintendence^  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  school. 

Abt.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  in- 
spectors may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civil  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Art.  9.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  sdiool-rooms ;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the 
schools  being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  whole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  that  end ;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  6,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  be  provided  '^nth  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
him  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent^ 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it.* 

Art.  11.  Although  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schools  to  one  or  more  persona,  he  shall  nevetheless  be  held 
ftiUy  responsible  for  those  sdiools  and  for  the  education  which  is  given  in  them. 
He  shall  be  bound  to  fulfill  in  person  the  essential'  duties  of  his  office  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Art.  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  established  in  his  dis- 

*  Ijonf  rioce  beeomo  obfoleta. 
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tricti  the  inspector  most  reoetve  notice  of  all  their  meetings^  and  he  most  attend 
them  as  often  as  possible,  and  especially  on  those  occasions  when  candidates  are 
to  be  examined. 

He  shall  have  access  to  all  the  schools  sabject  to  ibe  inspectioa  of  the  local 
board^  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  Tirtoe  of  his 
oiBce,  nor  shall  he,  conjointly  with  the  other  membera,  take  part  in  the  Inspec- 
tion of  any  section  or  number  of  sdiools  In  the  place,  which  are  confided  to  the 
personal  inspection  of  an  individaal  of  the  board. 

The  other  members  of  the  local  boards  shall  possess  the  same  powers  of  in- 
spection over  the  primary  schools  In  the  place^  each  in  his  particolar  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  inspectioD  are  intrusted  individuaDy  to  the 
sdiool  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist;  so  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  first  nine  artidee  of  the  present  regulation  ccmcenung 
school  Inspectors  shall  apply  to  tlie  members  of  the  looal  boards,  subject  only  to 
the  alterations  that  the  different  circumstances  require. 

Abt.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeayor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  partkn- 
larly  by  friendly  communications  with  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  the  dlfl^ 
ent  members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  his  district,  to  have  tiie 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  eyents  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  primary  schools,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district;  or  of  any  thing  relating  to  yacandes  in  the  office  of  teacher,  eitiier  by 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools;  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong;  of  the  emoluments;  of  theoott« 
ditions  attached  to  the  situations;  as  also  the  names^  qualifications,  rank  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  yacandes  throughout  his  district 

Abt.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  an  accurate  report  of  all  yacandes  tn  the  office  of  teadier, 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  concerns  the  schools  for  duldren  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artide,  in  order  that 
sudi  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable,  in  the 
periodical  work  entitled  **Bydragenf"  Ac. 

Art.  15.  The  inspectors  shall  take  care,  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  causey 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  delivered  in  good  order  to 
the  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Art.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  carried  on  until  a  sucoessor 
is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  belonging  to  that  provincial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  parties  discharghig  the  duties  of  a  vacant  Inspectorship  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Abt.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  yacandes  among  the  school  In- 
spectors of  a  district  shall  in  future  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  educa- 
tion, at  their  first  meetmg  afi»r  the  vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  and  sliall  be 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities;  and  if  any  drcumstances  shall  prevent 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  during  the 
session  of  the  board. 
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Abt.  18.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns 
where  the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  dur- 
ing Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October.  The 
particular  days  and  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  themselyes,  who  shall 
advertise  them  in  the  Bydragm, 

Art.  19.  Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  held: 

1.  When  required  for  one  or  more  examinations.  They  shall  be  regulated  aa 
provided  in  the  code  of  local  reg^ulations ; 

2.  When  specially  ordered,  either  by  the  Secretaxy  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  party  calling 
the  meeting  shall  defray  all  expenses,  at  a  reasonable  rate; 

3.  When  the  members  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  hold  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting ;  but  it  shall  then  be  at  their  own  expense. 

Art.  20.  All  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Art.  21.  The  offices  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  filled 
by  all  the  members  m  rotation,  but  the  length  of  service  of  any  individual  may 
be  prolonged  provided  it  be  with  his  consent 

Art.  22.  If  the  board  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  the  proposal  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary.  Nevertheless,  such  appointment  shall  not  carry  along  with 
it  any  increase  of  the  grant  assigned  to  each  board. 

Art.  23.  These  meetings,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy,  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved, until  all  the  bumness  to  be  transacted,  shall  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Art.  24.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written 
report: — 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  lor  the  purpose  of  com* 
munioating  with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  dasa,  and  of  the  higher  classes,  by  virtue  of  Art  2,  of  Regulation  B. ; 
the  whole  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  shall  be  deemed  of  importance. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination,  or 
special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  dass,  setting  forth  the  most 
important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local  in- 
spectors in  places  of  minor  extent;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  mtemal  order  of  schools;  the  introduction  of  school-books,  other 
than  those  contamed  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en-^ 
countered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  whicdi  the  masters  may  have  met 
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with;  and  the  ezaminationB  of  pupils  in  the  bcIio6I&  The  inspector  ihill 
Ihrther  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication  Bydragen, 

Abt.  25.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  infonnation,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  end 
of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  district  He  shall  state  tberem  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular 
school  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as 
appear  to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  instruction. 

That  general  report,  together  with  the  ordinary  written  reports  of  the  past 
month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  meeting  which  is  held  after  Easter. 

Art.  26.  In  order  that  the  schoibl  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention  in  their 
annual  report  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  artide,  the  local 
school  boards  or  their  individual  members^  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing, 
similar  to  that  required  from  the  school-inspectors,  befdtre  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
at  latest 

This  report  shall  also  contain  every  particular  relating  to  the  schools;  it  shall 
be  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  and  shall  be  transmitted  after- 
ward to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose. 

Art.  27.  From  these  annual  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the  respeo- 
live  provincial  boards,  each  of  them  shall  draw  up  a  brief  and  general  summary 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  province; 
and  two  copies  shall  be  made  thereof. 

Art.  28.  At  the  end  of  the  ordinary  meetmg  the  provincial  boards  shall 
forward,,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home 
Department,  within  fifteen  days: — 

1.  An  authentic  extract  from  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and 
of  any  extraordinary  meetings  that  may  have  been  held; 

2.  The  original  written  reports  delivered  in  by  each  member; 

3.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  examined  during  the  sitting  of 
the  board,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stating  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
and  particularly  the  ranks  which  the  different  persons  shall  have  obtained,  in 
order  that  publication  may  be  made  of  all  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  to 
be  made  public  in  the  periodical  work  intitled  Bydragen. 

Art.  29.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week, 
eadi  board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, — 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  sunmiary. 

2.  The  originals  of  tlie  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards^ 

'   4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  fh>m  the  report  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  oonsidera- 
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tion  of  the  next  ftnnual  general  meetings  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  30.  A  similar  authentic  oopj  of  the  annual  general  summaTj  shall  be 
forwarded  bj  the  board,  within  the  same  period  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  the  other  documents  shall  in  like  manner  be  laid  before  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, if  required,  or  the  member  of  the  provincial  government  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  primary  instruction.  For 
that  purpose,  all  the  original  documents  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  the  different  written  reports  of  the  several  in- 
spectors, their  annual  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  different  local 
boards,  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  who  ofiQciated  as  secretary  at  the  last 
meeting,  after  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  been  served;  and  within  the  period  of  two  months  at  the  latest,  after 
their  receipt:  and  these  documents  shall  be  afterward  deposited  among  the 
papers  of  the  respective  boards. 

Abt.  31.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret^ 
restrict,  and  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable. 

In  conformity  with  Article  21,  of  the  law,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  decree,  the  Grand  Pensionary  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  period 
when  all  former  statutes,  ordinances,  laws,  and  regulations,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  schools,. shall  be  repealed  and  made  of  non-effect;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  decree  of  the  29th  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all  regulations,  general  and 
particular,  which  were  founded  upon  it. 

In  conformity  therewith,  we  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the  present  law  shall  be 
published  and  fixed  up  in  all  places  which  it  concerns,  and  order  that  all  whom 
it  concerns  do  see  that  it  be  Ailly  carried  into  execution. 

Given  at  The  Hague,  the  3d  of  April,  1806. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Sohdoielpenninck, 

Grand  Pensionary. 

:'  And,  by  order,  The  General  Secretary  of  State, 

1  (Signed)  C.  G.  Bxjvolax. 
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The  Buperiority  of  public  elementary  iDstroction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ted, by  her  own  edncatort ,  and  by  intelligent  foreigneriB,  who  have  visited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
system  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa- 
ration of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806,  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  folbwing  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspectbn* 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  ^  Report  to  the  French  Oavemmeni  on  the  eaiab- 
Ushment  of  Public  Instruction  in  Holland,"  in  1811,  afler  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  iniqpectioii,  remarks : 

'^  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  sijpalized  them- 
selves by  their  mterest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  kcal 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  vocation ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  t^hools." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,  now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  SchooU,^  published  in 
1840,  remarks : 

« 

"  In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  fkithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  Tmstitutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Poeen,  confessed 
to  us  the  impossibilitv  of  personally  visitinff  everyone  of  the  1,635  schools 
in  his  district,  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hol- 
land, inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in- 
struction rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  difier- 
ent  plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  nere :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  re^rt  to  the 
hiffher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct 
Tnrough  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  puinls,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or* 
der  to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instruction  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  country." 
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M.  Cousin,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
in  1836,  ^^  on  ike  MaU  of  Educaiion  in  HoUand^^  while  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provisbb  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  dassification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
lugher  class  of  primary  sohools)  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  school  inspectbn. 

**  The  prorineial  boards  of  primary  instmetion,  with  their  great  and  various 


not  composed  or  inspectors.  It  senas  om  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  iVmction.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof^  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  npon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  the 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  iudges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  con8e(]^nenoe  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  taatr 
bination  eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated.        ♦       ♦       •       ♦       • 

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to.inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
everv  grade  within  the  district  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  or  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meeting  that  are  held.  He  Is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  distriet  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
limes  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec- 
tors' of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  provuce 
presiding,  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  daring  which  time  each 
mspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  ouestions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  or  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  unifi>rm  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  drew  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constimted  the  judge.  •  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  ftinctionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction ;  and  foom  time 
to  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  depmy ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectom. 
Eacli  inspector  has  charge  of  nis  own  district  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  cliarge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  autboriues  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analo^us  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  are  pabUe  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  orCommissioners ; 
and  they  axe  responsible  to  the  Inspectop^neral  and  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
lire  clearly  defined  and  limited/' 

Mr.  George  Nicholk,  in  a  ''  Report  en  the  condition  of  the  L/Jbonng 
Foot  in  HoUand  and  Betgiuin^  io  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
England,  in  1838,  remarks : 

*'  The  measures  adopted  hi  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classeib 
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ha^e  apparently  resulted  from  the  eonTietioii  that  the  moral  and  social  chaiae- 
ter  of  the  people,  their  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  for  locieasiog  the  resooF- 
ces  of  the  coontry,  must  in  a  great  measnre  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  the  fnlfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  has  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  Che  municipalities,  neither  baa  it 
required  evidence  of  the  ecmcation  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  aay 
tducational  test:  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
community — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  earnestness  simi- 
lar to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  oiiganized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  libetiy  of  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  fi>r 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  thev  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  neat  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  ii^  as  with  us,  everybroken-down 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  veiy  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door  \  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  (t- 
tainmenis,  and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  eveiy- 
where  command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  pchsition  of  persons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  school  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  200  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  dustributed  m  six  classess— to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  although 
but  for  a  moment,  m  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equab, 
who  are  in  England  oAen  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  b^n  anxious  eitiier 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  ahle  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  beplaced  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  m 
exercised  by  its  munders,  ana  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  pomt  of  utility." 

Professor  Bache,  in  his  '*  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,^  h&  1838^  to 
the  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks: 

"  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  Is  paitionlaily  interestinip  to 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series ;  b^nnine  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  alter  progressive  degrees  of  represen- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  Instead  of  emanating,  as  in  tae  cen- 
tralized systems,  from  that  authority.    A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  system 
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of  Inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them." 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Pakn,  the  distinguished  Oriental  schoi- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
.  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  aflerward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  ibliowing  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  "  The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities. 
In  concert  wiih  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons^ according  to  local  circuuLstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
mdividuallv.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spectbr  of  tne  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

A XI I.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner^  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  bv  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  sncn  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

aXIII.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  leA  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  pan  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to>lake 
the  necessary  steps : 


*  The  eoMtitati«D  of  HoUuid  b  loiBewbftt  tinfalar.  and  woald  nmn  «t  fint  tif ht  to  be  foonded 
moB  wbftt  perhaps  majr  one  day  be  lecMoiaed  as  Uie  troe  theory  of  repienaUtive  goTemment,  that 
«  profrevi  ve,  faitennediate  eleotioos.    Tlie  rate-payen  eleet  the  Kintr*^  the  JOntrt  elect  the  RmoA 


or  town  eooQciJ,  the  town  eoonei!  eleet  a  eeiiain  piopoittoa  oTthe  membere  of  the  pffovincialgorem- 
and  the  pforincial  foveiiuiMota  eleet  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Stale«  OiaereA  or  Home  of 


The  States-General  consist  of  two  chambers.     The  opper  chamber  is  sonowhatofa  Hoase  of 
Loffds,  but  not  hersditary.    The  members,  fifty  in  nnmbef,  leoeire  S9QI.  per  annum  for  Invelinc  ok- 
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1.  That  the  emolaments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  niral  parishes)  be  aet- 
tied  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi- 
ble, by  direct  aidi,  apon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  schuoi. 

3.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year." 

ftEOULATIONS  aESPECTlNO  THE  BXAMINATIOir   OP   TBOSB  WffO  DESIRE   TO  BECOMB 

TEICHERB  OP  PRIMARY  BCBOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  aeoording  to  the  examhiatioB  which  thejr 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  ihese  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex* 
tent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach,  bat 
also  his  power  of  commioiicating  that  knowledge  to  ochera,  ana  especially  to 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
ers shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  onin- 
ions  on  morals  and  religion ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  legara  lo 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instmction,  and  to  foreign  langnages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptioide  to 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  cnaracter  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  f<^ows : 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters:  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  ana  with  a  knowledge 
ofpunctuation. 

8.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi- 
date, to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  ^grammatical  structure  of  the  Dut^ 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  be  shall  analyse,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech:  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  comnu>n  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sofficient 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  na^ 
oral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  bnmches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voc$^  into  the  language  which  foims  the  subjeci  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  In  or- 
thography, grammar  and  punctuation. 

panMB.    The  lower  chanb0r«  befora  tht  R«Tolation»  oooiirtcd  of  110  OMnbtn,  now  bat  of  Sftjr-ivaL 
Tbo  pioTtneial  goTonmooU  aro :  > 

North  Bmbant, 49inMBbon.  Frictkiid, M 

GoelderioDd,        90         "  Ovorvnol, 53 

Ronand, 90        **  OnminfHi, 9S 

Zealand, 46        »  Ikm^Mt,         S4 

Utiodit, 30        " 

The  memliera  oftlwie  prorineial  tovoniuiwitt  Mmiriictod  by  the  town  eoooetb,  h- 


btlity :  tha^towft  coonelk,  and  Kiamt  of tha  f«Mi^^BMtoi«.  Mtrtf  in  oqaal  pn 


aifcctiof  mora  than  oao  provineo,  is  rr  ^■^Urif  two  eoma 

eabimti,  elected  by  the  mombeit  of  the  pro\ .  ^Ol  thtM 

aif» Ui each  pioTineo  i--^ 
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X.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having  been 
completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach- 
ing; they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  snail  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  decree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things^  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portoniiy,  and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif- 
i'erent  ages,  and  of  difierent  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XL  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  pqnisnmeDts ;  as  also  in  general  on  the  oesi  meth^ 
ods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  oonoloded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

Eroof  of  sttfilcient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  dass,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  aitnation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  hare  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  aeclaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  exammed  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XiV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certincates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  ihem  to  be  masters  in  aU  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, without  exception ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  weU  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportionea  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  efiect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable plSbes,  more  fully  described  m  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  ditTereni  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  herealler  provided.  This  cJassification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  die  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

X  VlII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  foorth 

or  lowest  class  shall  be  eugible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.    The 

local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 

"~^^'-n  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrasled  to  any  other  than 

oflkeJiTU  or  tecand  eUut. 

.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
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the  abiltiies  of  each  of  thow  who  shall  have  obtatoed  deeds  of  genenl  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  pablished  in  the  ^leri- 
odical  work  entitled  '  Bydragen  tot  den  Suat,'  &e.,  (which  iB  stall  pab- 
lished.}" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  woak  of  primary  instruc- 
tion unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whiJe 
system  is  inspeclioriy  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence,—intelligent  direction,  and  real  re^wnsibility,— all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
inspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  iA 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  handsnfficieiitly 
informed  upon  tbe  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects ;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif^ 
fusion  of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivahry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  (or. 

REOULITIOKS  FOa  SCHOOL  INSPECTOaS,  AND  FOR  THS  BOAKDS  OF  KDOCATfOM  IR 

THE  DIFFBaSirr  PBOVUrCKS. 

II.  "Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acanainted  with  the  number  and 
simatioos  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  tne  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  his  amy  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  oi^nized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion in  alt  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  difierent  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personaHv  acquainted  with  the 
difierent  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof 

I Y.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequentlv  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  difierent  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  difierent  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  ^lall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  dulv  observed  and  executed ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attantion  to  every  thin^  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
ease  may  be,  be  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  or  cen- 
sure them,  npon  what  he  may  nave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 

*In  eonplMiiM  wHh  thBtpMi &f  thb Mtiel*,  Mtti«tlMor  tdioolfnaflen  bar* bMB  IbnMd,  aodar 
the  aoapieM  ofUw  fiwpaeton,  «t  dtflereot  times,  io  Um  dwtrieto  of  etteh  praviMi^  wbidi  Uup  m  a 
riT9lrjotimpi9iftmmaL    Thej  aiaci  «t  MalMl  times,  feneimllj  erery  nuwlh. 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  obsenrations  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  coarse  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  They  nhali  pay  particalar  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to  the 
edacation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets; to  regnlate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  mach  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XYIII.  The  ordinarjr  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  amhorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  Julv  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  snail  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  statin?  the  time  of  hfs 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
All  the  different  ^rticulars. 

3.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  claasea. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  aegree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages ;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  or  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school  booKs,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
elasses;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  talcen  to  secure  the  schools  beiog 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
coantered ;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  {Bydragen,) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  oi 
primary  instruction  throughout  bis  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particalar  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  or  pri- 
mary instruction. 

XXVI.  In  order  that  the  school  Inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
'  annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  tne  preceding  article,  the  local 

school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 

{)Iacedunder  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi- 
at  to  that  required  from  the  scnool  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latest. 

XXIX.  At  ih*  MDcloaion  of  ths  ovdinary  meeting  held  in  Easier  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  antfientic  copies  of  the  annual  general  sdimnary. 
3.  The  originals  o(  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  orlginads  of  the  anttoal  Wfittsn  repaits  of  tlie  dlfticnt  loeal  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  at&temeni,  taken  from  the  nport  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  cpeneral  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
befi>te  the  provincial  authorities." 
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BBOVLATIONS  EBSPECTlMa  TBB  GENERAL  ORDER  TO  BE  OBEERTID  IN  THE  PRIIIART 

SCHOOLS. 

I.  "  The  primal^  schools  shall  be  open  without  intemiisiion  the  whole  year, 
excepl  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

II.  During  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  nresent 
from  the  beeinning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  anT  thing  wnich  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himselffrom  school,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  absolute  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  ot 
school ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive ;  and,  when  in  the  play- 
ground, that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  lespectaUe,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  niunber  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

V.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sung. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  distinct  place;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  mstruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu- 
pils in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
the  pupils  In  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  m  the  different  branches 
tauzht,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

X.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 
beginners. 

XI.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  be  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  mav  contribute  to  their  healtL 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  oe  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order:  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  and  deaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  oe  passed  to  a  higher:  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  tne  end  or  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  ne  has  made  and  by  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  tor  each  particular  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboani,  hung  .up  in  the  room, 
and  fVom  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school; 
their  object  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  classes." 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  fit>m  teaching^  any  particular  relfgioaa 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  goverpment,  through  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  diflerent 
ecclecnastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instructioD  of  the  young,  either  hy 
properly-arranged  leaeons  in  the  catechiMa,  or  by  any  other  meaoa.  An- 
swers were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodiea,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  theneelves  to  extend 
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the  former  throogh  their  ministerB  of  the  different  religions  communiont. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
vincial  boards  of  education : 

*'  To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  fkr  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government" 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  "  the  exercise  ofaUihe  social  and  Christian  virtues  ;"  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1801  prodaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  inetraction,  the  exercise  of 
the  Booial  and  Christian  Yirtaea.  In  this  reipect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prutsia 
and  France ;  but  it  differs  firom  the  law  of  these  ooontries  in  the  way  1^  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  iE^nce,  and  all  the  German  ooontries,  ue  schools 
are  the  aoziliariefl,.  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  an  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  np  in  the  partkmlar  doctrines  of  tlie 
majori^  of  nis  pupils,  and  reqoh^  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  children  who  diror  fW)m  him  in  religious  belief^  beinff  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  firom  the  religions  lessons,  on  condition  that  uieir  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religious  mstmction  to  all  the  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  St  the  sronnds  of  controversy  between  the  difierent  sects. 

Mr.  NioboDs  ssys :  ^  As  respects  religion,  the  popnIatk>n  cf  Holland  is  divided, 
an  about  eqosl  proportknis,  into  Gsth<&,  Lutheran,  snd  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Cslvinistic  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  sohoolB  contafai,  without  distmetion,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religions  snd  morsl  instmotioii  sfibrded  to  the  children  is  tsken  from  the 
peges  of  Holy  Writ,  snd  the  whole  course  of  educstkm  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Bibli^  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  foots,  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  afleotkMis,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  cf  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed^  are  likewise  cardblly  inculcated ;  but  those  points,  wluch  are  the 
subjects  of  diffbrence  snd  religious  oontrorersy,  form  no  part  cf  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teachinff  is  confided  to  the  mmisters  of 
eseh  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portMm  of  their  dntles  out  of  school;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  grouiKl  of  instruction  is  fiuthfUly  preserved,  snd 
they  sre,  oonsequentiy,  altogether  free  firom  the  spirit  of  jeakiusy  or  proselytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  sfarndtaneoiis  method,)  respecting  the  desth  snd  resorreelion  of 
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our  SftTioiir,  by  a  imnkter  of  the  Luthenn  ohnioh.  The  dan  oontained  duUrcn 
of  CatboUos,  Calvinista,  and  other  deDominatioiw  of  Chriatiaiis,  aa  w^  as  Lother- 
ana,  and  all  dispntable  doctrioal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherana 
are  the  amaUeBt  in  nomber,  the  CalTiiiists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholtos  about 
nddway  between  the  two ;  bat  all  appear  to  lire  toother  in  perfect  amity,  with- 
out the  slightest  distinotion  in  the  oomnion  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this  drcum- 
stance,  so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  establitdiment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  described,  the  effeetM  of  which  are  w  appa- 
rent in  the  highly  wutral  and  inteUeetual  amditiatt  of  the  ihUeh  people.*^ 

Beuxm  Cuvier,  in  hia  report  to  the  French  government  hi  1811,  saya: 

The  means  devised  for  the  religions  instruction  of  all  persuasions  are  extremely 
mgenions,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate^  without  involving  them  in 
dangerous  oontroveny>  The  particular  doetriaea  of  eaoh  ocanunniBii  are  taqg^t 
on  Sundays,  in  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  clergy.  Tlie  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  doc^nes 
in  which  all  Christians  agree,  are  tai:^t  in  the  schools  on  6atardays,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  schoot,  on  aoconnt  of  their  sabbath.  Bat  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervade,  are  connected  with,  and  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  every  thing  eke  may 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  yisit  to  the  pablie 
■chool  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  observes : 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  histoiy  of  Hol- 
land, Bible  history,  and  singing.  '  I  made  inquiry  of  the  h^  maater,  if  any  rdig- 
ions  (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  s^ool,  and  he  answered  there  vnia 
not.  The  children  belong  to  different  religious  bodies  and  attend  their  respective 
clergymen  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  hi  the  doctrines  and  princij^cs  of 
religion.  The  Bible  history  whioh  is  taitt^ht  in  the  achoola  oomprises  ooly  parlay 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  great  regularity  and  silenoe  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratnitous  instruction  conferred^  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  many  children  of  diflR^rent  rdigioos 
cre^,  were  oircumstaDces  whidi  I  could  not  paas  over  unmoved ;  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  could  TDonveniently  have  been  introduced  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
but  every  one  goes  to  school  at  some  time,  and  tnerefore  there  are  none  wiifaoat 
education.  Tbds  result  is  sen^bly  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Dutch  towns. 
Yon  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  such  as  offend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parts  of  almost  every  lai^  town  in  Britam. 

In  all  of  the  Dotch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac-« 
tically  illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
'  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion." 

Mr.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  in  his  "  Bepart  on  PopU' 
lar  Edtuiation  in  France,  SuoiUerland,  and  ffolland,^  in  1860,  says : 

I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be  matched,  even  now,  with  those 
of  Holland.  Other  far  more  competent  observers  have  oome  to  the  same  con- 
tusion. M.  Cnvier  has  described  the  emotion  of  aatonishmant  and  delight  with 
which,  on  his  first  entrance  into  one  of  them,  he  was  struck.  As  he  found  the 
law  in  1811,  so  M.  Cousin  found  it  in  1836 ;  the  same  fruits  it  waa  bearing  in 
1836,  it  had  been  bearing  in  1811 ;  and  for  them  he  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Such  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction.  In 
Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diffused ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
lias  it  more  thorough  soundness  or  solidity. 
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Thb  foUowing  remarks  on  the  experience  of  Holland  in  attempting  to 
exdude  the  pecnliar  teaching  of  different  religious  denominations  are 
taken  from  Schmid's  "  Encyklopfidie,  Ac.  :** 

The  more  decided  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sectarian 
element  from  the  puhlic  school  must  by  degrees  exert  upon  the  national 
life,  the  more  attentively  should  we  study  the  experience  of  Holland  in 
its  system  of  mixed  schools. 

There  still  exists  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  the  estima- 
tion that  should  be  placed  upon  the  regulations  adopted  since  1806,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  first  time  really,  the  subject  has  been 
warmly  contested ;  and  even  through  the  Groenist  opposition  suffered  in 
1857  a  decided  defeat,  yet  that  event  did  not  decisively  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  contest  like  this  the  more  rudely  opinions  clash,  the  more 
careful  must  we  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system. 
And  should  we  find  in  its  operation  certain  distinctly  marked  results  pre- 
senting themselves,  we  still  are  met  at  once  by  the  difiBculty  of  separating  the 
influence  which  the  school  exerts  upon  the  life  and  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people,  from  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
other  causes.  Moreover  the  space  of  three  years  is  far  too  brief  to  enable  ^ 
us  to  estimate  already  the  real  influence  of  the  law  of  1857.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  results  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween 1806  and  1856 ;  this,  however,  will  answer  our  purpose  sufiQcienUy, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  results,  though  more  decided  in  degree,  must  be 
developed  from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  ordinance  of  April  8, 
1806,  owed  its  origin.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  Protestant  influence  in  the 
Netherlands  had  possessed  absolute  control  even  over  the  schools,  though 
during  the  eighteenth  century  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  had 
even  here  greatiy  declined.  The  deistical  ideas  which  had  become  prev- 
alent respecting  Christian  truth,  acknowledged  no  occasion  for  the  life 
which  the  church  required  nor  for  the  regulations  which  the  church  laid 
down.  The  political  movements  of  1795,  however,  inaugurated  an  equality 
of  rights  to  the  small  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  this  minority 
could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by  sustaining  a  law  which 
took  from  the  public  schools  their  original  Protestant  character,  and  ban- 
ished from  them  the  catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.    A  portion 
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of  the  populatioa  of  the  cities  was  but  slightly  effected  by  these  meas- 
ures ;  insU-uction  was  here  obtained  in  a  larg^  degree  at  the  prirate 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which,  as  well  as  the  many  poor-schools 
(Diakonie  schuler)  of  the  church,  and  others,  still  for  ten  years  longer 
preserved  their  sectarian  position,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  admonitions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  equality 
of  parties  existed  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  reformed  church  hoped  still 
to  preserve  for  a  long  time  its  former  ascendancy,  principally  by  its  in* 
strumentality  in  the  training  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  was  also  £ivored  by  the  indifference  of  the  popular  feeling,  at 
that  time,  to  the  movements  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  on  the  part  of  many  aa  earnest  endeavor  to  ^ect  a  fusion,  rdigtous 
and  civil,  of  the  entire  nation  into  one  whole,  in  order  to  render  the  estab* 
lishment  of  purely  secular  schools  in  the  Netherlands  not  only  possible 
but  desirable. 

But  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted,  soon  extended  iarther  than 
the  majority  had  expected.  The  development  of  the  matter  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  Bible  at  first  still  retuned  its  place  in  the  commonal 
schools,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  disappear 
from  them.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Belgium,  people 
were  generally  satisfied  to  have  the  Bible  excluded  firom  all  save  the  even- 
ing schools.  But  when  the  evening  schools  also  were  attended  by  Oath* 
olic  children,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  give  place  here 
too,  and  it  was  permitted  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  those  who  desired  it, 
for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  usual  school  hours.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  to  this  extent  restricted  in  the  province  of  NoHh 
Holland  by  a  decree  of  the  governor,  in  1821.  After  1880  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1885  the 
provincial  school  committee  of  Gr5ningen  directed  in  a  cireular  to  the 
teachers,  that  "  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically, 
and  exemplified  by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life."  In  1842  attention  was 
again  called  to  this  provision — ^but  after  this  time,  not  the  least  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  was  soon 
afterward  issued  by  the  governor  of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  "  even  in  schools  that  were  attended  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testant children."  If  any  teacher  ventured  to  adopt  a  different  course,  it 
was  always  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Thus  in  1858  a  teach- 
er in  the  province  of  Utrecht  was  suspended  by  a  decision  oC  the  provin- 
cial authorities  **  because  he  had  used  the  Bible  during  the  usual  session 
of  school  as  a  reading  book  to  read  torn  to  the  school,  and  then  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  been  read."  The  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school  is  still,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  onhf^  in  exceptional  instances, 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant 

With  Biblical  history,  the  course  of  removal  fix>m  the  schools  was 
more  gradual.  Opposition  to  this  study  commenced  in  1880,  at  which 
time   there   were   some   Catholics,    in   South    Holland,   for   example, 
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who  made  obJectloDS  to  tiie  reading  of  the  books  of  biblical  history, 
that  had  been  in  ase  for  years.  Their  demands  were  not  immedi- 
ately heeded,  except  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ground  for  dispute,  all  expla- 
nation of  the  lesson  was  so  ftr  restricted  that  the  benefit  of  the  study 
was  almost  entirely  lost  But  this  was  not  sufficient  In  1842,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  an  address  to  the  provincial  authorities,  com- 
plaint that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the  Catholic  population 
were  violated  by  this  instruction.  Though  this  memorial  also  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  pubKc  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  yet  it  hastened 
the  desired  removal.  When  it  was  not  done  voluntarily,  a  word  of 
friendly  council  firom  the  school  superintendent, "or  from  the  mayor,  suf- 
ficed. Thus  in  a  parish  of  Gelderland,  where  among  some  200  boys, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Oatholics,  this  study  was  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor.  In  other  places  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  the  mixed  school  thus  im- 
mediately became  Protestant  in  character.  In  1858,  a  synodical  commit- 
tee of  the  reform  church,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
thus  wrote ;  ^*It  is  well  known  that  some  civil  authorities,  and  even  super- 
intendents of  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clei^,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perverted  liberality,  have  requested,  and 
in  some  cases,  commanded  the  public  teachers  to  discard  the  study  of 
biblical  history.        *        *        •  Hence  the  Christian  element  in  the 

public  schools  has  become  weakened  to  an  alarming  extent^  Biblical 
history  is  now  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  it  is  made  use  of,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  history  of  God^s  dealings 
with  erring  humanity,  and  as  a  mirror  for  the  heart  and  life,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  biographies,  and  of  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  The  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground  that  this  branch  of  study  should  never  be 
included  in  the  public  school  course. 

Though  this  result  may  be  considered  only  as  consequential,  still  it 
can  not  but  be  deplored  most  seriously,  that  under  the  name  of  the  sec- 
tarian element,  the  hold  of  Christianity  also  upon  the  schools  has  been 
removed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect,  as  plainly  seen,  is  most  sad. 

As  ah  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  essential  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  so  their  removal  from  the  schools  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  our  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  has  begun  to  be  a  strange  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  Protestants.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it ;  others,  that  it  is  of  value  only  to  those  who 
are  theologians  by  profession ;  others  again  use  it  only  in  the  church,  for 
reference  during  service ;  the  old  family  custom  of  beginning  and  closing 
each  day  with  reading  and  meditating  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
gndually  passing  away.  No  one  therefore  will  wonder  that  more  com- 
munities can  be  found,  where  for  forty  years  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  imparting  biblical  instruction,  than  where  it  has  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  In  regard  to  biblical  history,  we  find  a  sad  degree 
of  ignorance,  especially  where  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  inti- 
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mate  connection  of  events.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  present  miT 
perfect  and  disconnected  knowledge  of  the  simplest  Christian  ideas,  the 
more  strange,  inasmuch  as  formerly  an  intimate  and  practical  acquaint^ 
ance  with  religious  subjects  was  general  throughout  our  land.  But  not 
alone  from  the  church  do  we  hear  «  confirmation  of  these  complaints ; 
the  preacher  Van  Koetsveld,  writes:  ^'Xhe  principles  of  Christian- 
ity in  our  public  schools  hare  been  by  degrees  so  supplanted  by  fiction 
and  speculation,  that,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  school  committees  and 
Buperintendents,  it  is  now  only  here  and  there  that,  as  a  matter  of  fitvor, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  remain.*'  The  synodical  committee  of  1856 
make  use  of  a  similar  ezj^ression ;  "  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  these 
many  deplorable  evils,  lies  in  the  great  want  of  s^und  and  thorough  reli- 
gious  information,  and  true  Christian  tnuning.  This  want,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  not  only  among  the  humble,  but  also  among  the  more  re- 
speetablei  and  not  unfirequently  in  the  well  educated  members  of  societyi 
is  most  intinmtely  connected  with  the  tendencies  of  our  time.*'  The 
same  complaints,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  schools,  are  made  by 
that  most  zealous  defender  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  editor  of  the 
**  Alarum  "  (Wecker,)  in  considering  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to 
his  demand  that  biblical  history  should  be  retained  in  the  mixed  schools; 
he  thus  writes  in  the  number  for  80th  April,  1857 :  *^  Are  the  teachers  gen« 
eraUy  qualified  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  the  manner  which  the 
public  school  requires?  We  can  only  answer  this  question  in  the  n^a- 
tive.  Where  can  young  teachers  now  be  found,  who  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  that  they  can  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  school  instruction  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  excessive  ignorance  upon  this  sulyect,  that  exists  among  our  new 
teachers.  How  can  a  duty  be  devolved  upon  such  teachers,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared  f*  And  again  he  saysi, 
upon  the  same  subject;  '*  We  must  assent  to  all  these  grievances,  and 
mourn  that  biblical  history  is  not  at  this  time  a  subject  of  ^>ecial  study 
with  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  an  examination  in  the  school 
branches.  If,  however,  we  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  school  commission,  the  sad  truth  is  seen  prominently  conspicu* 
0U&  The  school  authorities  themselves  unfortunately  share  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  of  the  teacher  a  special  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  the  ability  to  m^e  it  accessory  to  a  Christian 
education." 

But  the  effect  of  the  school  law  upon  the  study  of  national  history 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  indeed,  removed  from  the  schools  so 
generally  as  the  other ;  still  there  is  ground  for  much  complaint  In  the 
reading  and  text-books,  as  well  as  in  oral  instruction,  pains  are  taken  to 
clear  our  history  of  that  which  has  given  it  the  most  of  character  and 
life — its  Protestant  element.  In  this  way  the  youth  have  their  &therB 
represented  to  them,  not  as  they  actually  lived,  believed,  and  acted,  but 
as  it  might  now  be  wished,  for  peace*  sake,  that  they  had  lived,  believed, 
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and  acted.  Thus  in  one  school,  this  erroneous  instmctioB  is  given ;  ia 
another,  the  subject  is  omitted  entirely ;  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mixed  schools,  teit-books  mre  used  which  conceal,  or  touch  but  hghtly 
upon  what  has  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  country.  As  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
histories,  (Kunivers*,)  the  revolt  against  Spain  is  described  as  being 
simply  and  entirely  political  in  its  purpose,  and  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  are  represented  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society, 
Spc  Others  do  not  go  so  lar ;  yet  their  statements  make  upon  evety  one 
the  impression  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  period  in  which  our  ancestors 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  and  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  which  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  schools  should  learn  as  little  as  possible.  The 
truths  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  state  rest,  and  which  have  pre- 
served us  from  the  fiite  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  have  sealed  an  inviolable 
bond  between  our  jbtherland  and  Orange,  these  truths  should  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  mixed  schools ;  they  should  read  only  of  the 
distraction  that  accompanied  the  introductiim  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Thus  will  the  Christian  Protestantism  of  the  popular  character  be  weak- 
ened, and,  in  its  place,  in  regard  to  all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, there  will  be  introduced  a  lukewarm  liberalism,  which  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  irresolution  upon  all  legislative  measures. 

What  has  been  subtituted  ibr  the  sound  religious  instruction  of  former 
times  in  the  schools  t  A  conventional  morality,  a  dry  abstract  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  as  testified  by  Yisser,  a  sealous  champion  of  mixed  schools, 
and  superintendent  in  Friesland,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  1821 ;  **  In  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  most  of  the  schools  there  is  ver3r  much  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become 
of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every  thing  reUting  to  the  service  of  God 
must  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  Hence  they  have  introduced, 
in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry  compilation  of  moral  precepts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the  children  to  be  theorists,  but  in  no 
respect  to  make  them  practical  people.**  And  even  this  they  teach  from 
text-books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  almost  achieved  the 
result  that  was  proposed  by  some  one  in  1827,  that  upon  entering  a  school 
it  should  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  were  a  Christian, 
a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The  school  prayer  at  least  would  not  betray  the  fiust, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  and  must  be  so  void  of  hue  that  many  just  omit  it, 
and  make  amends  by  the  singing  of  a  song  at  the  beginning  and  dose  of 
the  school.  Respecting  the  school  books,  pastor  Nassau  thus  wrote  in 
18^ ;  "  There  is  good  ground  Ibr  complaint  that  many  school-books  pro- 
pagate doctrines  that  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  taught  in  these  books  that  extraordinary  happiness  will 
attend  good  littie  children  for  their  excellence,  and  evil,  the  naughty  ones ; 
and  that  no  good  act  indeed  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  bring  with  it  its 
percentage  of  temporal  happiness.**    Such  ftcts  accord  perfectiy  with  that 
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fidse  Tiew  of  the  relations  of  Christian  tnith  to  our  daily  life,  which 
prompted  the  foHowing  examination  question,  in  Friesland,  May  2, 
1859 :  **•  What  means  would  you  use,  in  case  you  thought  it  befitting  the 
teacher^s  calling,  to  asmst  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  in  forming  the 
moral  character  of  your  scholars?*'  How  nearly  must  the  Christian 
character  of  the  school  be  lost,  where  the  school  authorities  touch  so 
doubtingly  upon  matters  of  the  first  importadoef 

We  can  not  better  conclude  these  remarks,  and  our  criticism  upon  the 
mixed  school  system,  than  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Netherland 
Teachers*  Association,  in  December,  1868,  at  which  time  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  was  still  presiding  ofllcer :  "  the  law  of  18th  of  August,  is  in  many 
respects  a  good  law.  Our  approval,  however,  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  fiurt  of  its  giving  so  little  security  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  If  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  those  principles,  it  is  still  possible  that  their  influence  may 
be  preserved, — ^but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  speedily  result  in 
their  utter  extinction.** — (CbmmunicaUd  hy  an  EoangelieaX  Minuter  ^ 
SoUand.) 
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Wb  WiUiam  IIL  hy  ik*  Oracs  of  God.  Rng  of  tU  Sdhirlaruh,  Frinee  of 

To  aU  who  sAall  tes  or  hear  thin,  gruHng: 

WHEBK&fl^  We  have  taken  into  conalderation  that  (Artide  194,)  of  the  Fonda- 
mental  Law  proyides  that  the  establishment  of  public  instraction,  with  due  re- 
spect to  eveiy  man*s  religious  principles,  shall  be  regulated  bj  law;  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  that  education  shall  be  free,*  subject  always  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  authorities^  and,  as  (ar  as  concerns  middle  and 
primary  instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into  the  capacity  and  morality 
of  the  master;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by  law; 

That,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  regulation 
of  middle  and  higher  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tlieee  provis- 
ions as  far  as  primary  instruction  is  concerned; 

Therefore  We,  having  heard  the  Ck>uncO  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  States  General,  have  thought  good  and  determined  as  We  think  good, 
and  determine  by  these  presents: 

Abticlb  1.  Primaiy  instruction  is  distmgulshed  into  ordinary  and  more  ex- 
tended instruction. 
Ordinary  instruction  indudes: — 

a.  Beading. 

h.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic: 

d  The  principles  of  Gfammar 

e.  of  the  Dutdi  language. 

/.  of  Geography. 

g,  of  History. 

h.  of  FhyslGS. 

i  Singing. 

The  more  extended  instruction  is  considered  to  indode: — 

Ic.  The  principles  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Modem  Languages. 

2.  of  Mathematics. 

fn.  of  Agricolture. 

n.  Gymnastics. 

0.  Drawing. 

p.  Needleworic. 

Abt.  a.  Primary  instruction  may  be  given  dther  in  schools^  or  in  the  bouses 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  diildren. 

The  former  is  school  education,  the  latter  private  education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more  than  three  fiunOics 
shall  still  be  considered  as  private  education. 

Abt.  3.  Primary  schools  shall  be  distinguished  as  public  and  private  sdioda. 

*  KoC  gmtaitous,  bat  Kbotty  to  Uaeb  tnd  Mtablbk  voA 
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Public  schools  are  those  established  and  maintained  by  the  commoDen^  the 
proTinceSy  and  the  govemmen^  severeiUy  or  in  common;  all  others  are  private 
schools. 

Assistance  maj  be  granted  to  private  schools  on  the  part  either  of  the  com- 
mune or  of  the  proyinca  under  such  conditions  as  the  communal  or  provincial 
authority  may  deem  necessary.  Sobo^^  thoa  assisted  shall  be  open  to  any  chil- 
dren, without  disUnction  of  religious  cr^ed.  The  Xst  and  2d  clauses  of  (Axt^ 
23J  are  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Abt.  4.  Ko  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  buildings  as  shall  be 
pronounced  detrimental  to  health  by  the  district  school  inspector,  or  insnffide&t 
in  point  of  room  for  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  In  the  event 
of  the  decision  of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  States  Deputies,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

Further  appeal,'*'  from  the  decision  of  the  school  inspector  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  States  Deputies,  must  be  made  within  fourteen  daya^  counted  from  the 
day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  parties  interested. 

All  those  are  qualified  thus  to  appeal  to  whose  prejudice  the  decision  may 
operate;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  the 
school,  if  the  school  inspector  shall  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  States 
Deputies.  Pending  the  final  decision,  instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in 
the  building  objected  to. 

Abt.  5.  School  education  shall  be  given  by  head  masters  and  assistant  teadi- 
ers,  head  mistresses  and  female  assistant  teachers,  and  both  male  and  female 
apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice  teachers  are  those  who^  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  fi>r  examinaUon  as  assistant  teachers^  assist  in  giving 
school  instruction. 

Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  as  apprentice  teachers  during 
the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for  examination.  Ap- 
prentice teadiers  failing  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in  the  2d  and  3d 
clauses,  or  having  been  unable,  for  reasons  satis&ctory  to  the  provincial  inspec- 
*tor,  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  may  notwithfltandinp  continue  as 
apprentice  teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Art.  6.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  primary  instruction,  who  shall  not  pooncoi 
the  proofii  of  capacity  and  morality  required  by  this  law- 

Poreigners  require,  besides,  Our  permission. 

Abt.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Artide  are  not  applicable  to — 

0.  The  apprentice  teachers,  as  fiur  as  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  acdiool 
where  they  are  employed ; 

b.  Those  who  give  primary  instruction  to  tiie  children  of  one  fiunily  exclu- 
sively; 

c  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  primary  instruction,  but  being 
willing  to  be  employed  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may  have  obtained 
Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

dL  Candidates  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sdences  in  so  fiur  as  by  reason  of  their 
academical  degrees  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  mentioned  in  (Art.  1.) 

Abt.  8.  Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  without  bebg  qualified,  or  in 

•nui  final  aniMlli  to  llMMlaiMM  for  tlwHoBwDq)w<mniC    8m  (Art.  UJ  of  Oil  Law. 
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YiolAtion  of  the  Ist  danse  of  (Art  4^)  shall  for  the  flnt  offiMise  be  panished  with 
«  fine  of  twenty-fire  and  not  exceeding  fifty  florins ;  for  the  second  oflfsnse  with 
a  fine  of  fifty  and  not  exceeding  a  hundred  florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eighty 
and  not  exceeding  fonrteen  days,  ctmnilatively  or  separately;  end  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense  with  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  person  ghring  primary  instmotlon  beyond  the  limits  of  his  quaHflcation, 
shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above-mentioned  pmiisfar 
ments.  Assistant  teachen^  temponurily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  sdiool,  provided 
the  temponuy  oocopatioQ  does  not  last  longer  than  six  months,  are  excepted 
from  these  provisions— (Art.  463,)  of  the  Penal  Oode^  end  (Art  20,)  of  the  Law 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1854^  (Staatsbhid,  Ko.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  provisions. 

Art.  9.  On  every  Judgment  of  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that,  on 
fiuluTB  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  within  two  months  after 
having  been  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be  changed  into  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fourteen  days,  if  the  fine  exceeds  fifty  florins,  and 
for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Art.  10.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  give 
primary  instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final  sentence, — 

€L  for  crime. 

5.  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust  or  immoral  conduct 

Art.  11.  Any  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  primary  instruc- 
tion, can  not  recover  it 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  (Art  22,)  and  in  (Art  39,)  it  can 
be  granted  again  by  tJs. 

Art.  12.  For  the  education  of  teachers  there  diall  be  at  least  two  Govern- 
ment tndning  schools;  and  normal  lessons  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  primary  schools  by  the  authority  of  the  Government 

The  education  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  be 
promoted  by  State  authority  as  much  as  possible. 

Art.  13.  From  every  decision  taken  by  the  States  Deputies  in  virtue  of  this 
law,  an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Art.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  male  teachers  are  likewise 
applicable  to  female  teachers,  as  for  as  it  does  not  contain  any  exceptions  for 
the  latter. 

Art.  16.  This  law  Is  not  applicable ; —    * 

€L  To  those  wlio  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  tbe  branches  mentioned 
in  the  tUu8es  marked  ^  fi,  o,  and  p^  of  (Art  1,)  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

b.  To  military  instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military  men. 

iL  vuBSJo  unoiiKmoir. 

1.  Schools, 

Art.  16.  In  every  commune,  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools^  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  open  to  any  children,  lAthout  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  ins^uction  shall  include  at  least  the  branches  dassed  from  a,  to  t,  in 
V^it  1.)  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable,  all 
liie  branches  classed  from  Ai|  to  jp,  in  (Art  1,)  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
induded  in  the  instruotioiu 
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Two  or  more  acyoining  communes  may,  in  oonfoimity  with  (Art  121,)  of  the 
Law  of  Jane  29, 1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  86,)  join  in  the  eetablldiment  and  main- 
tonanoe  of  united  achoola. 

Art.  17.  The  council  of  the  commune,  ahaU  fix  the  number  of  schoola.  Its 
resolution  shall  be  communicaled  to  the  States  Deputies. 

If  the  States  Deputies  think  the  number  insufficient^  they  shall  order  an 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us^  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered  by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  (2d  dause  of  the  last  ArtideJ 
^hall  be  established  hi  the  same  way. 

2.  Tbachen, 

Abt.  18.  If  the  number  of  papils  in  one  school  sliall  exceed  seveDty,  the 
head-master  shall  be  assisted  by  one  apprentice  teacher ;  in  schools  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred,  by  one  assistant  teacher ;  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
one  assistant  and  one  i^prantice.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  apprentice  for  fifty,  and  by  one  assistant  for  one  hundred  pupils 
respectively. 

Abt.  19.  A  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  head  master,  besides  a 
house  rent  free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  house  rent  free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receive  an  equita* 
ble  compensation  for  house  rent 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  council  of  the  commune^  and  the  teacher 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be  decided 
by  the  States  Deputies. 

For  every  apprentice  mentioned  in  the  last  article^  an  additional  sum  shall  be 
g^nmted  to  the  bead  master. 

To  eveiy  assistant  teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned. 

Tlie  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  head  master  shall  be  at  least  400 
fiorins ;  for  an  assistant  teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the  addi* 
tional  sum  shall  be  at  least  25  florins. 

Abt.  20.  In  those  communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
population,  a  greater  number  of  schools  shall  be  required  than  otherwise  would 
be  necessaiy,  a  head  master  or  assistant  teacher,  whose  yesrly  salary  shall  be  at 
least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  sdiools  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

Abt.  21.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  head  master  or  as- 
sistant teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

a.  A  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  Bdiool  instruction. 

6.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  delivered  by  the  councQ  of  admini^ 
tration  of  the  commune  or  communes  where  the  candidate  has  been  living  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

Abt.  22.  The  head  masters  shall  be  app^nted  by  the  cooncil  of  the  com* 
mune,  ftom  a  list  containing  not  less  than  three^  nor  more  than  six  names,  pre- 
pared by  the  burgomasters  and  councilors,  in  concert  with  the  district  school 
inspector,  after  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  fata 
inspection,  in  presence  of  the  burgomaster  and  oouncilore,  or  of  a  deputation 
from  their  body,  and  of  the  local  conunittee  for  schod  afiiurs,  or  of  a  deputation 
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ttom  that  oommittee.    The  members  of  the  oouncQ  of  the  oommmie  shall  be 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

The  assistant  teachers  shall  be  appointed  hy  the  council  of  the  commune  from 
a  list  containing  three  names  prepared  bj  the  burgomaster  and  councilon^  in 
concert  with  the  head  master  and  the  district  school  inspector. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  maj  be  suspended  by  the  burgomas- 
ter and  councilofBi  after  consultation  with  the  school  inspector.  The  burgomaa* 
ter  and  councilors  shall  give  as  soon  as  possible  an  account  of  their  decision  to 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  dismissed  bj  the  council  of 
the  ccHXunune  on  the  requisition  of  the  burgomaster  and  the  councilors,  and  the 
district  school  inspector.  Besignations  must  be  made  to  the  council  of  the  com- 
mnne  directly. 

If  tospension  or  dismissal  should  be  neosasaiy,  either  aooordmg  to  the  opinion 
of  the  local  committee  ibr  sdiool  affidrs^  or  of  thei^  district  school  inspector,  and 
the  common  council  delay  or  reftise  to  proceed  thereto,  such  suspension  or  di» 
Biaial  may  be  effected  by  the  States  Deputies. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months,  and  the  salary  may 
oontinue  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld  during  suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  oC  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  propagaliQfii 
of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morafity,  or  tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the  Sti^  Deputies  to  have  lost  their 
qualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  apprentice  teachers  is  made  by  the  head 
master,  subje<^  to  the  approbation  of  the  district  school  inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of  head 
master  or  assistant  teacher,  the  burgomaster  and  oounoilors  shall  provide  Ibr  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  place ;  in  the  case  of  a  head  master,  in  con- 
cert with  the  district  school  inspector,  and  with  the  head  master  in  the  case  of 
an  assistant  teacher.  The  place  of  head  master  shall  be  filled  up  within  six 
months  at  least  after  becoming  vacant 

ijrr.  23.  The  qrstem  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitablo 
and  useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Quristian  and  soeial 
virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching  or  permitting  to  be  tai;^ht  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  dissenters.  Reli- 
gious histniction  is  left  to  the  ecdesiaaUcal  oommnnitiea.  The  school-rooms 
shall  be  at  their  disposal  lor  that  purpose  out  of  school  hom^  for  the  benefit  of 
ditldren  attending  the  sdiool. 

Abt.  24.  The  head  master  and  assisiant  teoidMn  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  oflice  or  empl<^ment  otherwise  than  with  the  approbation  of  the  States 
Deputies,  afi»r  consultation  with  the  burgomaster  and  coondlorB,  and  in  com- 
munes of  3,000  inhabitanto  and  upward,  with  the  local  oommittee  for  sdiool 
aAdfB,  and  in  other  oommuneswith  the  district  school  inspector.  Theysrenot 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  wmtk  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any  pro- 
ibssioa :  this  pn^bition  is  appUoable  also  to  the  members  of  the  fiuiilies  of  tlie 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers^  as  for  as  relates  to  eanying  on  the  pro- 
hibited occupation  in  their  houses. 

45 
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Abt.  35.  The  bead  master  and  aasistaiit  teadien  shall  bo  antkled  to  a 
Bion  from  Government  in  the  following  caaes  and  QDder  the  conditiona  theralo 
annexed. 

Art.  26.  A  right  to  a  pension  is  aoqnired  after  noeiTiog  an  honoraUo  di*- 
charge  on  acquiring  the  age  of  sizfy-flTO  yean^  and  oompkting  the  period  of 
ibrty  jean'  service. 

A  pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who  after  tsn  yean*  serviee  haife 
beoome  incapable  of  performing  the  daties  of  their  oalling  on  aooonnt  either  of 
mental  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  have  received  an  honorable  dischaige  on  tnth 
grounda 

The  incapacity  shall  be  esUblisfaed  by  the  declaration  of  the  district  school 
inspector  and  of  the  States  Bepaties.  In  ralcnlating  the  amoont  of  the  pensioQ, 
SQch  services  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  may  have  been  peribrsMd 
as  bead  master  or  as  assistant  master  onder  this  law,  or  prevkxisly  to  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  as  teacher  of  a  poblio  sohod,  being  engaged  in  prinmij 


Those  who  have  not  received  an  honorable  diadiaige,  forfeit  their  right  to  n 
pension. 

Abt.  27.  The  pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  oiie<«Sztisth 
part  of  the  yeariy  salary  which  daring  the  last  twelve  months  prevkms  to  an 
honorable  discharge  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the  oontri- 
bntioas  mentioned  in  (Art  28 :)  it  shall  not  however  hi  any  case  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  such  yearly  salary. 

ABt.  28.  As  a  contribution  to  the  pension  ftmd,  the  head  masters  and  aaristant 
teacherB  shall  pay  ftvm  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  operation,  two  per 
cent  per  annum,  of  the  yearly  salaiy  annexed  to  their  appointment  This  con- 
tribution shall  be  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge  of  the  officen 
of  the  oosnnune,  and  aoooonted  for  to  the  pnblio  treasury. 

Abt.  29.  Those  communes  in  which  any  head  masten  or  assistant  tsacfacn 
shall  be  pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  law,  ahall  make  good  to  the  Government  a 
third  part  of  the  amount  of  such  penskms. 

Abt.  30.  The  provisions  of  (Arts.  21,  23,  34,  36,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  81,  87, 
40,  and  41,)  of  the  Law  of  9th  Kay,  1846,  (Staatablad,  Na  24,)  with  the  altera- 
tkms  enacted  by  the  Law  of  8d  Kay,  1861,  (StaatsUad,  No.  49,)  are  applioaMo 
to  pensions  of  bead  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

3.  SiqpporL 

Abt.  31.  Each  commune  shsll  provide  for  the  chaiges  of  its  primaiy  inalrao- 
tion,  as  iar  as  these  chaiges  are  not  imposed  upon  othen^  or  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided for  in  any  other  manner. 

AsTk  32.  These  chargea  are:— > 

a.  The  yearly  salaiy  of  the  head  masters  and  assjafant  teachers. 

b.  The  additional  remuneration  on  acoojimt  of  apprantkie  teachers. 

c  Th0  charges  for  the  erecUon  and  maintenance^  or  for  hire  of  sohool^nukUngSk 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  order  the  acinooL  fiuniturs  and  school  book^ 
and  for  other  school  necessaiiea  for  the  pi]q[>ils. 

€L  For  light  and  fire  required  for  the  schod-rooBML 

/  For  the  erection  and  maintflnancs,  or  for  hire  of  dveOing^hoassi  for  th» 
teachers. 
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•    g.  CSmnpenaUioD  to  the  head  mastera  m  lieu  of  ft  houM  rent  free. 

K  The  contribottOQ  of  the  oommune  to  the  pensioD  of  the  teachers. 

i,  The  expenses  of  the  local  school  committee. 

Art.  33.  To  meet  these  charges  a  payment  may  be  requiired  from  each  child 
attending  the  school.  GhUdren  supported  by  public  charity,  and  such  as,  though 
not  receiving  relief  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall  not  be  called 
upon  for  this  payment 

The  council  of  the  commune  shall  provide  as  fiir  as  possible  for  the  school  at> 
tendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief  or  in  indigent  drcumstanoes. 

Art.  34.  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  school  money,  as  well  as  any  alte- 
ration of  such  amount,  or  the  entire  remission  of  it,  shall  be  effected  in  coxk- 
formity  with  (Arts.  232—236,)  of  the  Law  of  29th  of  June,  1861.  {StaaiMid^ 
No.  86.) 

The  collection  shall  be  regulated  by  a  local  order,  in  conlbrmi^  with  the 
inoTisions  of  (Arts.  268 — 262,)  of  the  same  Law. 

Aat.  36.  The  school  money  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same 
class  in  any  school 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the  same 
iime,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Abt.  36.  It^  after  inquiry  by  the  States  Deputies,  and  after  the  report  thereon 
of  the  States  of  the  province,  We  shall  judge  any  commune  to  be  too  heavily 
charged  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  primary  in- 
struction, such  portion  thereof  as  shall  continue  to  be  charged  upoa  the  oom- 
mune shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  defidency  shall  be  .provided  for  by  the 
pKovmce^  and  by  the  Govemment,  in  the  proportkm  of  one  moiety  by  each, 

HL  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Abt.  37.  For  oonduotiBg  education  ia  private  schools^  or  in  piivatte  houses^ 
the  following  qoaUfications  are  required: 

a,  A  Certificate  of  Oapacity. 

h.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioBed  in  (Art  21,)  Let- 
ter e. 

c  A  Certificate  that  both  these  documents  have  been  seen  and  found  in  due 
ordw  by  the  burgomastier  md  counoUors  of  Uie  oommune  where  the  inatmction 
isto  be  given. 

Art.  38.  The  burgomaster  and  oounoiloTS  shall  give  their  deci8io&  respeethig 
the  issue  of  the  certificate,  mentioned  under  Letter  e^  in  (Article  37,J  within 
four  weaks,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  the  daim  of  such  oeitifieate.  An 
mppeal  may  be  made  from  such  dediBOii  to  the  States  Depnties,  or  aa  appeal  be 
teade  if  no  decision  shaH  Kave  been  communicated  to  the  partlei  hiterested 
within  the  above  mentioned  period.  After  nifeotioa  of  appsal  by  tiie  Stetce 
Deputies,  or  in  deikult  of  notice  of  their  deciskm  within  six  weeks  to  the  puti^ 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Art.  39.  Teachers  who,  in  conducting  edncatioa  in  private  adbools^  or  in 
private  houses,  aball  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  wilii  monl^y,  or  tending 
to  ezdte  disobedieiioe  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may,  on  prssentnieDt  by  the 
Imrgomaster  and  counciloni^  by  the  local  sdieol  committee^  or  by  tlie  distriet 
ie^oot  inspector,  be  declared  by  Ifae  Statet  BepirtiSB  to  teve  loifctMr  qoalil^ 
tkm  togivB  instruction. 
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This  proTtaon  Is  also  applicable  to  such  teacben  as  make  themaelTeB  obnoz* 
ious  to  the  chaige  of  scandalous  condoct 

IT.  ▲UTHOBIEATXON  TO  ESTABLISH  OB  TXAOH  PBIYATB  8CH00I& 

Abt.  40.  OertifioateB  of  capacity  for  conductiiig  edncatioD  in  priTate  sebods 
and  prirate  booses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing  examinations. 

Abt.  41.  An  opportunity  for  such  examination  shall  be  afforded  twice  a  jesr 
in  each  pro?ince  by  a  committee^  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  Ibor 
school  inspectoTSL 

This  board  shall  hold  its  mttings  in  the  principal  town  of  the  province.  It 
shall  be  competent  to  attach  to  itself  assesson^  having  ipedal  aoquirementa. 

The  appointment  of  the  school  inspectors  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  of  meet* 
ing  of  the  boards,  shall  be  settied  by  Our  Minister  of  the  InteHor. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  of  female  teacfaers. 

Abt.  42.  The  time  when  the  examinations  are  to  take  plaoe^  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  public  by  advertisement. 

Any  person  desuing  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  i^ply  in  dua 
time  to  the  school  inspected  of  the  district  where  he  resides,  or  wbere^  if  a 
stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himseU)  with  notice  of  the  description  of  oar- 
tificate  which  he  requires. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  his  good  moral  conduct 
and  his  certificate  of  buih. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  examination  will  be  communicated  to  him  \)f 
the  school  inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  province  where  he  reeidea;  oi, 
if  a  stranger,  in  that  where  he  intends  to<«stabli8h  himself. 

Abt.  43.  In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  the  proper  age;  thia  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  for  private  and  awawNnt 
teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  head  masters  and  bead  mis- 


Abt.  44.  Candidates  fiv  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  capacity  as  assistant  teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required: — 

To  read  and  write  weU. 

To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  analysis^  of  the  roles  of  spelling^  and  of 
the  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  cocreotness  and  easa^  as  weU  orally  as 
in  writing. 

To  know  the  principle  of  grammar. 

To  know  arithmetic^  in  whole  nomben  bb  well  ss  in  vulgar  and  decimal  ttm> 
tions,  applied  to  money,  weigfata^  and  measoree;.  in  additSon  to  this,  the  mal* 
candidates  are  reqoired  to  know  the  ^jrstem  of  logarithms. 

TO  be  aocpiainted  with  geography  and  histoiy. 

To  know  the  principles  of  natoral  philosophy.  ' 

To  know  the  theoiy  of  singing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  tea^^i^  and  edooatioin. 
.  Abt.  46.  Oandidates  for  examination  for  the  porpoae  of  obtaimng  ceitifloatea 
of  eapadty  as  head  mistresses  are  required  to  poasass  attainments  of  tiie  aasaa 
description  as  those  required  of  asaistant  teadieia^  but  Bwre  advanoed,  and  witfi 
application  to  their  profession  as  head  mistresses. 
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Abt.  46.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  certificates 
of  capacity  as  head  masters  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  same 
description  as  those  required  from  assistant  teachers,  but  more  advanced,  com* 
preheusivB,  and  developed. 

Abt.  47.  CSandtdates  dedring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of 
the  certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  articles^  may,  at  their  request,  be 
Ibrther  examined  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  from  i^  to  p,  in  (Art  1.) 

Akt.  48.  The  examination  for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  capacity  as  private 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  In 
(Art  1.) 

For  that  purpose^  equal  attahuuents  at  least  are  reqmred  as  fix>m  assistant 
teachers. 

Abt.  49.  When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satls&ction  of  the 
board,  they  diall  deliver  the  certificate  required  to  the  candidate. 

Hie  subject  or  subjects  of  more  compreheodve  primary  instruction,  in  which 
the  caodidate  may  have  passed  his  examination  suocessfhlly,  shall  be  recorded 
m  the  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

In  like  manner  a  record  shall  be  made,  in  certificates  of  capacity  to  give 
private  lessons,  of  any  other  subjects  of  primary  instruction  in  which  the  exam- 
ination has  been  suocessfiilly  passed. 

Art.  60.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  delivered  on  payment  of  ten  florins 
for  those  of  head  masters  or  head  mistresses ;  five  florins  for  those  of  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex ;  five  fiorins  for  those  of  private  teachers,  either  male  or 
female,  in  more  than  one  subject;  three  florins  for  those  of  a  private  teacher, 
dther  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 

For  tiie  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  dauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  Art.,) 
in  the  certificate  of  school  instruction,  three  fiorins  shall  be  paid,  and  in  that  for 
private  tuition  in  one  subject,  only  two  fiorins.  The  first  record  in  the  certifi- 
cate for  private  tuition  in  more  than  one  subject,  and  any  fiirtlier  records  in 
general,  shall  be  made  gratmtously. 

The  above  mentioned  sums  are  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  meetings 
of  the  boards,  including  the  remuneration  to  the  assessors.  The  surplus  aball 
be  paid  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

Abt.  61.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  vaHd  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  school  instruction  shall  be  also  valid  for  private  tuition. 

Certificates  for  private  tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give  instruction  m  a 
school,  hi  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  h,  e,  and  fix>m  i^  to  jy,  inclusive^ 
(Art  I.) 

Certificates  of  capacity  as  head  master  or  head  mistress  qualify  them  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  assistant  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  hi  (Art  20,)  the  certificate  of  assistant 
teachers  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us^  qualify  the  holder  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  public  sdiboL 


V. 

Abt.  62.  The  superintendence  of  education,  subject  to  the  Bopenriaion  of  Our 
Ifinister  of  the  Interior,  is  conferred  upon— 
a.  Local  committees  for  school  aflBurs. 
6.  District  school  inspectors 
c.  Provincial  superintendents. 
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Akt.  53.  There  shall  be  in  every  oommnne  a  committee  for  school  affairs. 

In  communeB  united  by  virtue  of  the  3d  clause  of  (Art.  16.)  for  the  purposes 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  joint  schools,  there  shall  be  a  joint  committeei 

Abt.  54.  In  communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  local 
committee  for  school  affairs  are  transferred  to  t)ie  burgomaster  and  councOors. 

In  other  communes  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  bj  the  council  of  the 
commune. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  committee  may  be  held  with  that  of  member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

Abt.  55.  Every  province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  school  distrcts. 

Every  district  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  school  inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  school  in^pector,  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister  tif  the  Interior. 

Art.  56.  The  school  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  Ua  for  the  period  of  six 
years. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  tliey  may  be  re-appointed. 

They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 

Abt.  57.  The  school  inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the  public 
treasury,  as  compensation  for  thehr  traveling  expenses  and  mRintenance. 

Abt.  58.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  one  superintendent  (provincial  in- 
spector.) 

The  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  yearly  salary,  nnd  compensation 
for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Abt.  59.  The  superintendents  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and 
promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  general  interests  of  priraarv  ii  struftion. 

Abt.  60.  The  superintendenta  shall  hold  no  office  or  eniploynient  without 
Our  permission. 

Abt.  61.  The  members  of  the  local  committees  for  school  aiVairs.  the  sdtxodL 

* 

inspectors,  and  the  superintendents,  before  entering  upon  their  duriois  sliall  take 
an  oath,  or  promise  upon  their  honor,  to  discharge  tliem  duly  nm\  raiihfully. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  in  tlie  c;)se  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  committees,  in  communes  of  3,000  inhabit»rits  and  upward, 
by  the  burgomaster;  in  other  communes  by  the  judge  of  tlie  canton  where 
they  are  living;  in  the  case  of  school  inspectors,  by  Our  Contmissary  in  the 
province,  and  in  the  case  of  superintendents,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  62.  The  members  of  the  local  committees,  the  school  inspectors,  and 
the  superintendents  are  empowered  to  report  on  any  transgref'sions  against  this 
law,  or  agfunst  the  further  prescriptions  concerning  primary  instruction. 

Abt.  63.  All  schools  where  primary  instructipn  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  local  committee  for 
school  affairs,  to  the  district  school  inspector,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
province. 

The  teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  tliat  may  be  required 
concerning  the  school  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins,  or 
imprisonment  for  three  days,  and  for  every  fresh  offense  with  both  penalties 
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nmted.  (Artide  463,)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Article  20,)  of  the  Law  of  29th 
June,  1854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  64.  The  local  committees  for  school  affairs  shall  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  all  schools  in  the  commune  where  primary  instruction  is  given.  They  shall 
visit  them  at  least  twice  a  year,  either  ooUectively,  or  by  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction 
be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  persona  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  education.  They  shall  deliver 
to  the  council  of  the  commune,  before  the  1st  of  March  in  every  year,  a  report, 
with  their  remarks  thereon,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  district  school  inspector?  They  shall 
give  notice  to  him  of  any  considerable  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  schools;  they  shall  fhmish  him  and  the  provincial  superintendent 
with  all  the  information  which  they  may  each  require ;  they  shall  afford  assist- 
anoe  to  such  teachers  as  may  ask  for  their  advice,  aid,  or  cooperation,  and  they 
shall  make  it  their  business  to  promote  heartily  the  prosperity  of  education. 

Abt.  65.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  care  to  be  constantly  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  school  affairs  in  their  district.  They  shall  visit  at 
leist  twice  a  year  all  schools  within  it  where  primary  instraction  is  given,  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regula- 
tioiifl  concerning  piimaiy  instruction  be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  com- 
municate with  the  local  committees  for  school  afiEkirs,  and  with  the  councils  of 
the  commune;  they  shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  the  provincial  superin- 
tendent, such  proposals  as  they  may  think  oonducive  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. They  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  superintendent  of  any  thing  which  in 
visiting  the  schools  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  provide  him 
with  all  such  information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  deliver  to  the  superin- 
tendent)  before  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  a  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  their  district,  with  theur  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
States  Deputies.  They  shall  heartily  support  the  interests  of  the  teachen^ 
promote  their  meetings,  and  be  present  at  them,  as  fiir  as  possible. 

Abt.  66.  The  school  inspectors  shall  have  admittance  to  the  meetings  of  all 
local  committees  for  school  aflairs  in  their  district,  and  they  shall  have  consulta- 
tive voice  in  such  meetings. 

Abt.  67.  The  superintendents  shall  bndeavor,  both  by  visiting  the  schools 

and  by  oral  and  written  communications  with  the  local  committees  for  school 

afikirs,  and  with  the  councils  of  the  communes,  to  promote  the  improvement 

and  prosperity  of  the  schools.    They  shall  advise  our  Minister  of  the  Interior 

on  any  questions  respecting  whk^  their  opinions  may  be  asked.    They  shall 

prepare  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  a  report,  accompanied 

with  theur  remarks,  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  their  province,  and 

send  this  report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our  above  mentioned 

Minister. 

VL  PBOVISIOK& 

Abt.  68.  Teadien  of  either  sex,  both  public  and  private,  and  tutors  and 
governesses  who  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  Into  operation  shall  be  lawfully 
engaged  in  such  callings,  require  no  re-appointment  nor  acknowledgment  to 
oontinue  therein. 

After  that  time,  any  certificates  of  general  admission  of  the  Ist  and  2d  rank 
obtained  previously,  shall  be  considered  as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificates 
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of  capacity  as  aasistant  teacher ;  thoee  of  sdiool  mistresBes  as  giTing  the  same 
rigbtfl  as  certificates  of  capadtj  as  head  mistrees:  but  only  within  the  proTinoe 
or  commune  where  such  certificates  have  been  delivered.  Tutors  and  govenn 
esses  who  after  that  time  desire  to  settle  as  sudi  in  another  commune,  vm 
obliged  to  submit  previously  to  the  examination  mentioned  in  (Art  18.) 

Head  masters  of  private  sdiools  of  the  2d  class  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation,  who  hold  at  least  the  2d  rsnk,  may  in  case  of 
transfer  of  such  sdiools  by  the  council  of  the  commune,  in  concert  with  the  dis- 
trict school  inspector,  as  public  primary  schools,  be  appointed  as  head  masten 
of  such  institutions. 

The  provisions  of  (Art  22,)  concerning  the  proposal  of  names  and  the  com- 
petitive examination,  are  not  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Abt.  69.  The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  head  masten  and  head  miatujassa 
in  actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  law  ooming  into  operation  shall,  as  long  at 
they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  in  no  case  be  fixed  at  an  amount  lem  thaa 
Che  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  yeariy,  at  an  avenge,  during  tbe 
five  yean  next  preceding  the  above  dale ;  or,  ibr  thoee  who  have  been  in  servioe 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 

Art.  70.  To  cany  into  effect  the  provisions  respecting  the  fixing  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  tbe  exten- 
rion  of  the  instruction  (Arts.  16  and  17,)  the  assistance  in  tearhing  to  be  aflhrdsd 
to  the  head  master  (Art  18,)  the  yeariy  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teadiers,  and  the  additional  remuneration  on  account 
of  tiie  apprentice  teachera  (Art&  19  and  20,)  and  the  expenses  of  education 
(Arts.  31 — 35,) — a  term  of  three  yean  at  most  is  allowed,  reckoning  finm  the 
date  of  this  law  coming  into  opention. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  provinces  and 
of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the  head  masten  and  head  mistresses  and 
to  the  communes  at  the  rate  of  their  receipts  for  the  time  being,  at  the  date  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation. 

Art.  71.  Private  schools  in  receipt  of  assistance,  at  the  date  of  this  law 
ooming  into  operation,  from  the  commune  or  fram  the  province^  and  not  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  the  4th  dause  of  (Art  8,)  can  not  continue  to  recttve  such 
assistance  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  fiiom  the  date  first  above  mentioned. 

Art.  72.  Pending  a  settiement  by  law  of  the  system  of  secondary  instroc- 
tton,  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  applicable  to  all  that  concerns  the 
more  advanced  instruction  in  modem  languages,  and  in  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cer- 
tificate of  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects^  the  attainment  of  18  yean 
at  least  is  required.  A  single  payment  of  five  florins  shsll  be  made  for  tbe 
certificate. 

Art.  73.  This  law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

Saving  the  provisions  of  (Art  70,)  all  existing  general  provincial  and  local 
regulations  concerning  primary  instruction  will  then  be  abolished ;  the  provincial 
committees  of  education,  local  committees  for  school  afllun,  and  committees  for 
local  superintendence  of  schools,  dissolved ;  the  district  school  inspectora  dis> 
missed ;  and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools,  according  to  tbe  present 
law,  substituted  for  them. 


BEKABKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  OF  1857. 

IT  AX  SNOLUH  MHOOt  IKSPVCTOK. 


Mb.  JSSaoLD,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  deputed, 
by  the  Royal  Clommissioners  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England, 
to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland  in  1859,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Law  of  1667 : 

What  oould  have  been  the  indaoement  to  the  Dutch  Government  to  alter  a 
legislation  which  worked  so  well?  Why,  when  the  law  of  ]8(i6  was  there, 
should  the  Chambers  liave  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  law  of  1857  ?  I  pro- 
ceed to  reply  very  briefly  to  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1848,  Holland  had  the  disease  from  which  it  seems  that, 
since  the  French  Revolution,  no  constitutional  state  on  the  Continent  can  es- 
cape;— it  wrote  down  its  constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1848  prodaimed 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  legislation  of  1806  had  fettered  this  liberty,  by  re- 
quiring the  private  teacher  to  obtain  a  special  authorization  before  he  might 
open  school  It  was  necessary  to  bring  school-legislation  on  this  point  into 
harmony  with  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  asserted,  too,  that  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  satisfactory  as  was  their 
position  in  genera],  were  yet  left  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  munici- 
pality for  the  amount  of  their  salaries ;  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
these  were  quite  insuflQcient ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  by  law  a 
rate  of  salary  below  which  local  parsimony  might  not  descend. 

It  was  said,  also,  that  the  legislation  of  1806  had  not  determined  with  suffi- 
cient strictness  the  obligation  of  communes  to  provide  schools,  and  that  in  some 
quarters  popular  education  was  in  consequence  suffering.  Returns  were  quoted 
to  show  that  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  Dutch  schools,  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  that  which  many  countries  could  boast,  was  yet  unsatisfactory 
as  compared  with  that  which  Holland  could  boast  formerly.  In  1835  the  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  in  school  was  1  to  8*3;  in  1848,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  it  was  1  to  7*78;  but  in  January,  1864,  it  had  fallen 
to  1  to  9 '35,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  yet  lower,  to  1  to  9*83.  The  number 
of  children  attending  no  sdiool,  estimated  at  but  21,000  for  1852,  was  estimated 
at  38,000  for  1855.  For  Holland,  this  was  a  suffering  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion.   Many  desired  to  try  whether  legislation  could  not  amend  it. 

Tet,  afler  all,  these  were  light  grievances  to  allege  against  a  law  which  had 
in  general  worked  admirably.  The  special  authorization  required  for  private 
teachers  had  never  in  Holland  been  felt  as  a  serious  grievance,  because  in  Hol- 
land it  was  almost  always  accorded  or  refused  with  &ime8S.  The  Dutch  school- 
master had,  in  general,  reason  rather  for  satisfaction  than  for  complaint.  Tlie 
diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  Dutch  people  was  such  as  might  inspire  their 
rulers  .with  thankfulness  raUier  than  disquietude. 

Another,  a  graver  embarrassment,  placed  the  legislation  of  1806  in  question. 
It  arose  out  of  those  very  provisions  of  the  law  which  had  been  supposed  essen- 
tially to  characterize  it,  and  which  observers  had  the  most  applauded.  It  arose 
out  of  the  imposition  on  the  schools  of  a  non-denominational  character. 

M.  Cousin's  convictions  led  him  to  disapprove  an  instruction  for  the  people 
which  was  either  purely  secular  or  not  directly  and  dogmatically  religious ;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  refuse  his  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  non-dogmatio 
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iDBtnictioD  of  thepTironrfscbaola  of  Hollatid.  He  had  Men,  hs  dedared,  in  tbe 
great  Kchodi  oT  Amsterdain,  of  Rotterdam,  of  the  Hague,  Jew«,  Caliialics  and 
Protestants,  seated  side  bj  side  on  the  same  bencbea,  troubled  by  no  r«ligiou« 
aniraositj,  receiving;  harmonioualf  a  common  inatructton.  But  what  atruck  him 
moat  waa,  that  thU  inEtniction  leomed  to  him  "penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
CliriMianity,  though  not  with  the  spirit  of  »ect;"  that  it  (bmied  men  "sincere^ 
religious  and  in  general  moral." 

nils  was  high  praise  from  auch  a  qau-Cer,  and  it  t«t>ded  to  dianpate  tbe  ob- 
jections most  ftmnidable  to  auch  a  school  ajatem  ns  the  Dntdi.  if  in  C>ct,  re- 
lijfiout  training  did  not  suffer  in  neutral  or  non-denominatioDal  schools,  theae 
tchoola  weie  inevitiibl;  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  for  the  adTBDtagea  of  tbeil 
neutrality  no  one  diaputea,  and  tlie  one  supposed  disadvantage  of  their  neutral- 
ity waa  shown  not  to  eiisL  Predsely  on  this  plea  that,  while  the  Dutch  scbooki 
were  unsectarian,  the;  were  yet  truly  Chriatian,  the  venerable  U,  Van  den  Ends 
nfjicld  the  ejstem  which  he  had  founded.  "  Tea,"  he  aaid  to  11.  Cousin  in  183^ 
"  prinury  schools  oQght  to  be  Christian,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Callidia 
They  ought  to  belong  to  no  one  communion  in  particular,  and  to  teach  no  poai- 
live  dogma.  Tea,  jou  are  right;  the  school  ouglit  to  be  Christian,  the  school 
must  be  Christian.  Toleration  Is  not  indilTereDce.  I  can  Dot  *Fvrove  tbattbs 
schoolmaster  should  give  any  dogmatic  religious  instruction ;  sucb  instriM^Mi 
should  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  out  of 
school.  I  ^ow  that  the  schoolmaster  may  in  some  cases  have  the  otediiim 
said ;  but  even  this  is  not  without  its  inconveniences.  Remember  Ibal  jou  are 
in  Holland,  where  the  Christian  spirit  la  very  widely  spread  among  the  peo|de." 
It  eecaped,  I  thinlc,  U.  Van  deo  Ende,  it  escaped,  I  think,  U.  CoosiD,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  strictly  to  tlie  purpose  to  say: — "You  are  in  Bollsii4 
wliere  the  Proletlant  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people."  I  think 
it  esmped  Ihem,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch  public  schools,  a  sin- 
cere, a  BUbetanCial  religious  teaching  no  doubt,  was  at  the  same  lime  substan- 
tially a  /Vi)te<tant  teaching.  I  think  it  escaped  them,  that  thia  Proleet«nt  teicb- 
ing  passed  without  raising  difficulties  in  the  Dutch  schools,  because  the  religiotu 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  in  genera]  was  a  decidedly  Protestant  spirit,  whidl 
tlie  Protestant  teaching  of  tlio  public  schools  of  course  did  Dot  offend.  But,  in 
that  cu'«,  the  triumph  of  the  neutral  school  in  Holland  waa  mote  si^iBreDt  than 
real.  The  Dutch  system  had  not,  in  that  case,  yet  solved  the  difficult  proUem 
of  uiiiling  in  a  religious  Instruction  genuine  Christian  teaching  with  absoluls 
exclusion  of  dogma. 

Kventa  have  singularly  proved  tliis     In  1S48  all  religious  denomioations  in 
Hollsnd  were  placed  by  law  oo  a  perfect  equality.    PrMeatantism  lost  its  ex- 
clusive predominance.     What  was  [he  first  step  taken  by  the  Catholics  in  the 
assertion  of  their  equal  rights?    It  was  to  claim  an  exact  and  literal  obaerranos 
of  the  law  of  1806.     "The  word  Chrisiian  in  the  law  oE  1806,"  said  the  Catho- 
lics, "had  become  in  practice  merely  another  word  tor  AiriuAnif;  ifpoaaible, 
banish  the  word  Chrittian  allogethcr,  tor  of  that  word,  in  a  neutral  Bchod,  par- 
tisiins  are  sure  to  take  sectarian  advantage ;  but,  even  If  the  word  remains,  tha 
law  clearly  proscribes  all  dogmatic  teaching,  clearly  limits  the  Ch  '    '    "    '~ 
be  (auKht  to  morality  only;  execute  the  law;  tbrbidthe  teacher 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  whatever;  banish  from  the  school 
which  cuntains  dogma  as  well  as  moral  precepts."    The  law  was  eli 
■ide  uf  the  Catholics,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  it  atrictly  put  if 
Van  den  Ende's  own  worda  to  U.  Coa!>in,  which  I  have  quoted  > 
that,  probably,  the  Catholics  had  ground  for  complaint,  show  tha 
the  teacher  sometimes  actually  broke  the  law  by  taking  part  in  te 
tnatic  formularies.    But  even  though  formularies  be  excluded,  it  is 
impress  a  Proteetunt  or  Catholic  stamp  on  the  religious  InstructiOD 
ifa  Bchoo!  admits  any  religious  instruction  at  all 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  18li6  put  strictly  in  force,  no  sooner  r"- 
schools  of  Holland  become  really  non-denominational,  than  the 
tants  began  to  cij  out  against  them.  They  discovered  that  the 
was  vtcioua  in  principle.  They  discovered  that  the  public  echoo 
law  had  founded,  were  "^ajiam  schools,"  were  "centers  of  irreli 
morality." 
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The  diflsatisfiustion  of  this  formidable  party  was  the  real  cauae  which  made 
die  revision  of  the  law  of  1806  inevitable.  Either  the  government,  while  in- 
troducing into  the  school-law  of  Holland  the  lesser  modifications  necessitated 
^y  the  Constitution  of  1848  or  by  other  causes,  must  obtain  from  the  Chambera 
A  fresh  sanction  for  the  important  principle  of  the  neutral  school,  or  this  princi- 
ple must  be  publicly  renounced  by  it    The  law  of  1857  raised  tlie  question. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  better  discussed  than  in  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does  honor  to 
Holland  that  she  cdiould  have  for  her  representatives  men  capable  of  debating 
tbis  g^ve  question  of  religious  education  so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt 
^rhether  any  other  parliamentary  assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed, 
in  treating  it,  so  mich  knowledge,  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  moderation. 
These  debates  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  the  upper 
classes  of  no  country  is  the  education  for  public  afiairs  so  serious  or  so  universal 
as  in  Holland ;  they  prove,  too,  that  nowhere  does  the  best  thought  and  in- 
formation of  these  classes  so  well  succeed  in  finding  its  way  into  the  legislature. 
A  most  interesting  account*  of  the  discussion  has  been  published  in  the  French 
language,  by  M.  de  Ijaveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of 
neutral  schools;  I  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  the  question  of  religious  education  fully  debated.  My  space  permits  me 
here  only  to  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  parties  on  eac^  side  in  this 
discussion  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  and  its  issue. 

Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood  alone ;  but  its 
strength,  though  unaided,  was  great  This  party  is  at  the  same  time  the  great 
conservative  party  of  Holland ;  it  was  strong  by  its  wealth,  by  its  respectability, 
by  its  long  preponderance,  by  the  avowed  favor  of  the  K.ing.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  its  leader,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of  pure  and  noble  char- 
acter. As  a  pamphleteer  and  as  an  orator,  If.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  attacked 
the  neutral  sdiool  with  equal  power.  "  No  education  without  religion  I"  he 
ezdaimed,  "  and  no  religion  except  in  connection  with  some  actual  religious 
communion  1  else  you  ^1  into  a  vague  deism,  which  is  but  the  first  step  toward 
atheism  and  immorality." 

If  the  opponents  of  the  non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters 
were  many.  First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics ;  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State  which  can  not 
be  of  their  own  religk>n,  shall  be  of  no  religion  at  all;  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 
neutral  between  the  various  sects;  tliat  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  that  State-connection  which  here  it  can  not  itself  obtain,  but 
whksb,  when  it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters;  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to  paake  them  even 
more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral ;  apprehensive  that  of  public  schools,  al- 
lotted separately  to  denominations,  their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  camo 
an  important  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New  School, 
as  they  are  called,  who  have  of  late  yeara  made  much  progress,  and  whose 
stronghold  is  in  the  University  of  Groniugen ;  who  take  their  theology  (rom  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely  Christian,  in- 
cline, in  their  own  words,  "to  consider  Christianity  rather  by  its  moral  side  and 
its  civilizing  effect,  than  by  its  dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect"  For 
these  persons,  the  general  character  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  1806,  the  "Christianity  common  to  aU  sects "  taught 
in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally,  the  neutral  schools  were 
upheld  by  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  their  &vorite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  sch<x)ls  which  be- 
long to  the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to  have  no 
ooncem  whatever. 

The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protestants  of  the  New 

BchooL    They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their  own  numbers  and  ability,  than  to 

1^  conformity  of  their  views  with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806. 

'  aur  VEnaeigntment  primaire  4anM  /«•  Cham^ru  HoUandaUn^  pur  Smile  de  La> 
^d,  1838. 
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That  legislation  was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  a  scfaool- 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  which  they  might  wdl  be  proud ;  they  had  not 
generally  experienced  any  serious  inconvenience  from  it  The  new  law,  there- 
fore, while  it  forbade,  more  distinctly  than  the  old  law,  the  schoolmaster  to  take 
part  in  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  while  it  expressly  abandoned  religious  in- 
struction to  the  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions,  while  it  ab- 
stained from  proclaiming,  like  the  old  law,  a  desire  that  the  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  of  the  young,  though  not  given  in  the  public  school,  might  yet  not  be 
neglected, — nevertheless  stUl  used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Christictn.  It 
stiU  declared  that  the  object  of  primary  education  was  '*to  develope  the  reason 
of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Chrisiian  and  social  vir- 
tues." This  retention  of  the  word  Christian  gave  great  offense  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  majority.  It  gave  offense  to  the  Liberals,  because,  they  said,  this 
word  was  "  in  evident  opposition  with  the  purely  lay  character  of  the  State ;  for 
the  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion.**  Yet  the  Uberals  accepted  the  new  law  as 
a  compromise,  and  because,  ailer  all,  it  stQl  repelled  the  introduction  of  the  de- 
nominational school.  But  the  Catholics  were  less  pliant.  To  the  last  they  in- 
sisted on  exduding  the  word  Christian^  because  in  practice,  they  said,  this 
word  signified  Protestant;  and  most  of  them  voted  against  the  law,  because  this 
word  was  retained.    The  law  passed,  however,  and  by  a  large  minority. 

Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is,  therefore,  still  Christian.  But  it  is  Chris- 
tian in  a  sense  so  large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dog- 
matic is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  periiaps,  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with  calling  itself  moral.  Those  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Christian  were 
careful  to  announce  that  by  Christianity  they  meant  "all  those  ideas  which 
purify  the  soul  by  elevating  it  and  which  prepare  the  union  of  citizens  in  a 
common  sentunent  of  mutual  good  will;*'  not  "those  theological  subtleties 
which  stifle  the  natural  affections,  and  perpetuate  divisions  among  members  of 
one  commonwealth."  They  announced  that  the  Christianity  of  the  law  and  of 
the  State  was  "  a  social  or  lay  Christianity,  gradually  transforming  society  after 
the  model  of  ideal  justice;"  not  "a  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  affair  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Church."  They  announced  that  this  Christianity  did  not  even 
exclude  the  Jew;  fbr  "the  Jew  himself  will  admit  that  the  virtues  enjoined  by 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  in  opposition  with  the  word  of  Christ  considered  as  a 
sage  and  a  philosopher."  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  announced' that  this  Chris- 
tianity they  accepted.  "  In  a  moral  point  of  view,"  said  M.  Godefh)i,  a  Jew 
deputy  from  Amsterdam,  "  I  believe  and  hope  that  there  is  no  member  of  this 
Chamber,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  not  a  Christian.  The  word  Christian,  in 
this  sense,  I  can  accept  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  Jews  might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not  In  a 
speech  of  remarkable  energy,  and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
country,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  fintd  effort  against  tiie  new  law.  "  If 
this  law  passes,"  he  cried,  "  Christianity  itself  is  henceforth  only  a  sect,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  government  its  name  must  never  more  be  pronounced.  We  shall 
have  not  only  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  we 
shall  have  the  separation  of  State  and  religion."  "But  the  Constitution,"  re- 
torted K:  Green's  adversaries,  "but  the  Constitution  is  on  our  side  I"  "If  the 
Constitution,"  replied  M.  Groen,  "makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  re- 
vise the  Constitution  I"  When  the  law  passed,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  and  retired  into  private  life. 

It  Is  too  soon  yet  to  pronounce  on  the  working  of  the  law  of  1857,  for  it  has 
been  in  operation  but  two  years.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Dutch  schools  should  not  follow  the  same  course 
under  the  law  of  1867  as  under  the  law  of  1806,  for  both  laws  regulate  this  in- 
struction in  nearly  the  same  words.  But  the  question  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  has  been  raised;  the  strict  execution  of  Uie  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
enforced;  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  been  made  to  see  that^  under  that  law, 
a  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  wished,  oouM  be  given  only  whilst  their 
adversaries  slumbered— could  be  withlield  the  moment  their  adversaries  awoke. 
The  able  and  experienced  inspector  who  conducted  me  round  the  schools  of 
Utrecht,  M.  van  Hoijtema,  in  pointing  out  to  me  a  private  elementary  sobool, 
remarked  that  such  schools  had  a  much  greater  importance  in  Holland  now 
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than  a  few  jean  aga  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this;  ^  replied. th|it  !n  the 
bi^  towna^  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  iDcreasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inad- 
equate religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools^  an  increasing  demand  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given.  He  added  that 
this  was  a  grave  state  of  things;  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  very  undeeimble 
that  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  their  superior  means  of  efficiency,  should  not 
retain  tiie  education  of  the  people  ;*  that  Government  would  probably  be  driven 
to  do  something  in  order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections  to  them. 

In  fiust,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  body  of  public  schools  any- 
where exists,  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren's genuine  moral  and  religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  the  partisans 
of  a  strict  religious  neutrality.  Secular  schools  exist,  but  these  do  not  satisfy 
the  g^reat  majority  of  parents.  Schools  professing  neutral  religious  teaching  ex- 
ist^ but  these  do  not  satisfy  rigid  neutrals.  They  may  profess  to  give  "an  in- 
struction penetrated  with  Christianity,  yet  without  any  mixture  of  Christian 
dogma^"!  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  it.  In  America  the  preva- 
lent religious  tone  of  the  country  is  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant  Dissent,  and 
this,  secular  as  the  American  school-system  may  profess  itseU^  becomes  the  re- 
ligious tone  of  the  public  education  of  the  country,  witliout  violence,  without 
opposition.  In  England,  the  religious  tone  of  the  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  undo^tedly  also  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant 
Dissent;  but  in  England  Protestant  Dissent  is  not  all-pervading  and  supreme. 
The  British  schools,  therefore,  have  to  try  to  neutralize  their  religio«is  tone,  so 
fiu*  as  they  can  do  this  without  impairing  its  religious  sincerity ;  and,  precisely 
because  they  -have  to  tiy  to  do  this,  precisely  because  they  have  to  attempt  this 
impossible  mat,  these  excellent  schools  are  not  thoroughly  succeeding.  While 
they  are  too  biblical  for  the  secularist,  they  are  yet  far  too  latitudinarian  for  the 
orthodox.  And  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  gpreat  minority  of  mankind— 
the  undevoot^  the  indifferent,  the  sceptical — ^have  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  blended  with  the  instruction  of  their  children,  even  though  it 
is  never  blended  with  their  own  lives.  They  have  a  feeling  equally  deep-seated, 
that  no  religion  has  ever  yet  been  impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  or- 
dinary minds  except  under  the  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  shape  and  positive  for- 
mularie& 

The  State  must  not  forget  this  in  legislating  for  public  education;  if  it  doea» 
it  must  expect  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure.  The  power  wliich  has  to  govern 
men,  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  motors  of  men's 
nature,  their  religious  feeling.  It  is  in  vmu  to  tell  the  Stete  ^at  it  is  of  no  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  Stete  is  of  the  religion  of  all  ite  citizens^ 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the  religion  of  the  minority,  in  the 
sense  that  it  justly  esteblishes  this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  in- 
deed, as  an  authority,  not  as  a  partisan ;  it  deals  with  sJl  lesser  bodies,  oontained 
in  itself,  as  possessing  a  higher  reason  than  any  one  of  them,  (for  if  it  has  not 
this,  what  nght  has  it  to  govern?)  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense;  it  even  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  what  religious  differences  are  vital  and  important, 
and  demand  a  separate  esteblishment; — but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  re- 
ligion from  a  sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it;  it  does  not  command  relig^ 
ion  to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of  operation  which  are 
essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose  on  the  masses  an  electioism  which 
may  be  possible  ^r  a  few  superior  minds.  It  avails  itsell^  to  supidiy  a  regular 
known  demand  of  common  human  nature  of  a  regular  Imown  maohineiy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ask  of  those  "BeUgions  of  the  Future,** 
which  the  present  day  so  prodigally  announces,  that  they  wiU  equip  themselves 
with  a  substential  shaped  with  a  worship,  a  ministry,  and  a  flodc,  befiMne  we  leg- 
islate for  popular  education  In  accordance  with  their  exigencies.    But,  whMt 


•  lalMftaai,  wItereChenQinber  of  ehlldrva  attending  lome  lehool  or  other  ia  preUy 
atarlj  the  aame  m  in  Holluid,  Iwt  where,  of  that  aomber,  the  proportion  ettendlnf  priTmte, 
not  public  echoolc.  is  muehgreeter,  the  laetrneUon  to  iaeredibtir  Inferior  to  ihet  orHolknd. 
See  Dilba»%  trur  rSfueirnnnent  pHmatre,  (Che  author  of  wbleli  to  himeelf  a  Betften^  p.  7. 
.  t  See  the  Bpeech  of  the  Minialer  of  Jcutlce,  M.  Van  der  Bruffea,  D4kit9  mr  VSnatSgn^ 
mnU  prUnmrt^  Ac,  p.  47. 
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they  hare  done  this,  their  neutralinB  will  be  at  an  end,  denominationalisn  wiD 
hare  maAe  them  prisoners;  the  denominationidtem  of  OroningenorTftbingen,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Utrecht  or  Genera. 

The  principal  change  made  by  the  law  of  186Y  is  the  establishment  of  greater 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  oertiflcates  of  morality  and  capacity  are  still  d^ 
manded  of  every  teacher,  public  or  prirate;  bat  the  special  authorisation  of  the 
municipality,  formerly  neoessaiy  for  every  private  teacher  before  he  could  open 
school,  and  not  granted  except  with  the  district-inspector's  sanction,  is  d^ 
manded  no  longer.*  l^is  relaxation  makes  the  establishment  of  private  scfaooh 
more  easy.  The  programme  of  primary  instruction,  and  that  of  the  certificatv- 
examination  of  teadiers,  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  law  of 
1806.  Primary  instruction,  strictly  so  called,  is  pronounced  by  the  law  of  186t 
to  comprehend  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometiy,  of  Dutch 
grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  singing,  lliis 
&  a  mudi  fuller  programme  than  the  corresponding  programme  of  France  or 
Belgium.    The  certificate-examination  is  pn)|K>rtionately  ftzller  also. 

The  new  hiw  expressly  prescribes  (Art  31)  that  primary  schools,  in  each 
commune,  shall  be  at  the  commune's  charge.  The  law  of  1806  had  contained 
no  positive  prescription  on  this  point  The  schools  are  to  be  in  sufficient  nam- 
ber,  and  the  States'  deputies  and  the  supreme  government  have  the  right  of 
judging  whether  in  any  commune  they  are^  sufficient  number  or  not,  (Ait, 
17.)  &hool-fees  are  to  be  exacted  of  those  who  can  aflbrd  to  pay  them,  bat 
not  of  "children  whose  fiimiliee  are  receiving  public  relief,  or,  diough  notr^ 
oeiving  public  relief|  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,"  (Art  33.)  If  the 
diarge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  the  province  and  the  State  aM 
it  by  a  grant,  of  which  each  contributes  hali;  (Art  35.)  The  exact  amount  of 
cterge  to  be  supported  by  a  commune,  before  it  can  receive  aid,  is  not  fixed  by 
the  Dutch  law ;  neither  is  a  machinery  established  for  compelling  the  commune 
and  the  province  to  raise  the  8chool>fands  required  of  them.  In  both  these  re- 
spects the  French  law  is  superior.  But  in  the  weakest  point  of  the  French  law, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  for  the  teachers*  salaries,  the  Dutch  law  Is 
oommendably  liberal.  The  fntntrntfrn  of  a  schoolmaster's  fixed  salary,  placed  at 
£8  a  year  by  the  Belgian  and  by  the  French  law,  the  Dutch  law  places  at 
nearly  £34,  ($170.)  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  sum  actually  re- 
ceived by  a  schoolmaster  in  Holland  is  much  greater.  An  undermaster*s  salaiy 
Is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  200  florins;  one-half  of  the  salary  fixed  for  head- 
masters. 

Under  the  law  of  1867  the  public  schoolmaster  Is  still  appointed  by  competi- 
tive examination.  The  district-inspector  retains  his  influence  over  this  exami- 
nation. Alter  it  has  taken  place,  he  and  a  select  body  of  the  munidpaUty  draw 
up  a  list  of  from  three  to  six  names,  those  of  the  candiidates  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  best.  From  this  list  the  entire  body  of  the  communal  council  makes 
its  selection.  The  communal  council  may  also  dismiss  tlie  teacher,  but  it  moit 
first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector.  If  the  communal  coubcU  relose  to 
pronounce  a  dismissal  which  the  inspector  thinks  advisable,  the  States'  depotieB 
of  the  province  may  pronounce  it  upon  the  representation  of  this  fiincdonaiy, 
<Art  22.) 

The  law  fixes  the  legal  staff  of  teadiers  to  be  allowed  to  public  schools. 
When  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master  is  to  have  the  aid  of  a 
pupil-teacher,  (kweekekng,  fh)m  kwedun^  to  foster;)  when  it  exceeds  lOOl,  of  an 
ondermaster;  when  it  exceeds  150,  of  an  undermaster  and  pupU-teaeher;  for 
every  50  sdiolars  above  this  last  number  he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teadier; 
for  every  100  scholars  another  under  undermaster,  (Art  18.)  The  head-i 
receives  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  pupil-teacher. 

The  law  of  1867,  like  that  of  1806,  has  abstained  torn  maUng  education 
pulaory.  But  it  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  practice  already  long  followed  by 
many  municipalities,  and  which  I  have  noticed  above;  it  enjoins  the  awmicipal 
oouxLcil  to  "  provide,  as  far  as  possible^  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  afl 


*  AoertifieatafiromUMnwaieipaUty.totlMdheillattlMvhavtMtBtfcffprii 

tifleatct  of  molality  ttod  c*|»ettj,  mad  foondl  thtm  in  ngu^  fern,  it  tliU  ra^'rad.    Bel  if  Iha 
mnoIci'iMlity  raToM  or  delay  Um  ima»  of  tneh  oertifieate,  Ch«  laachtr  wmj  apMaltolht 
drputiM  and  to  Um  Kiof  . 
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dren  whose  parents  are  in  the  reoeipi  of  psbHc  raHef."  Gnat  eflbrts  had  been 
made,  in  the  debates  on  the  danses  of  the  law,  to  procnre  a  morededded  recog- 
nition hj  the  State  of  the  principle  of  compnlsory  education.  -  It  was  proposed 
at  least  to  make  the  payment  of  the  school-fee  obligatoiy  for  each  child  of  school- 
age,  if  the  Chamber  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  bis  actual  attendance  at 
sdiool  obligatory.  This  obligation  of  payment  {9ckoolgMpli(itigheid^  had  al- 
ready, it  was  said,  been  enforaed  by  the  goTemments  of  three  provincMBS,  Gron- 
ii^fen,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel,  with  exoeUent  effect*  The  usual  arguments  for 
compnlsoiy  education  were  adduced*-tiiat  other  countries  had  sucoessftilly  ea- 
tahlished  it — that  ignorance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it— that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It  was  replied 
that  compulsory  education  was  altogether  aganist  the  habits  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
plcL  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of  the  teherigM^pKffiiffheidf  a  laige  nujori^  of 
the  Chamber  refiised  to  sanction  it 

The  new  legislation  organised  inspection  somewhat  difRnently  iW>m  the  law 
of  1806.  It  retained  the  local  school-commissions  and  the  district-iDspectors; 
but  at  the  head  of  the  inspection  of  each  district  it  placed  a  salaried  provincial 
inspector,  (Art  28.)  It  directed  that  these  pnmndal  inspectors  should  be  as- 
esmbled,  once  a  year,  under  the  presidenoy  of  the  Minister  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction.  The 
ICinister  for  the  Home  Department,  assisted  by  a  Beferendaiy,  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  gorernment  of  education.  Between  the  proyincial  inspectors 
and  the  Minister,  the  law  of  1867  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general.  M. 
de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch  school-legation,  con- 
siders this  omission  most  unfortunate; 

The  16th  article  of  the  law  dedares  that  children  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
communal  school  without  distinction  of  creed.  For  the  mudi-debated  23d  arti- 
de,  the  wording  finally  adopted  was  as  fi^lows : — 

"  Primary  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  information  necessary,  is  to  tend 
to  devefope  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues. 

"  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  anything  con- 
trary to  the  respect  due  to  the  conrictions  of  dissentens. 

''Beligious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The 
sdiool-room  may  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  school,  out  of  school-hourB." 

STATISTICS  Ot  SOHOOLS  AND  EDUOATIOlf  IK  1869. 

Holland  has  (January,  1858)  a  population  of  3,298,137  inhabitants.  For  her 
eleren  proYincea,  she  has  11  provincial  inspectors  and  92  district  inspectors. 
In  1857,  her  public  primary  schools  were  2,478  in  number,  with  a  staff  of  2,409 
prindpai  masters,  1,587  undermasters,  642  pupil-teachers,  134  schoolmistresses 
and  assistants.  In  the  day  and  evening  schools  there  were,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  322,767  scholars.  Of  these  schools  197  were,  in  1857,  inspected  three 
times;  618,  twice;  1,053,  onoe.  In  817  of  them  the  instruction  is  reported  as 
very  good;  in  1,236  as  good;  as  middling  in  367 ;  in  66  as  bad.  There  were, 
besides.  944  private  schools,  giving  instruction  to  83,562  scholars.  There  were 
784  in&nt  schools,  receiving  49,873  young  children.  Boarding-schools,  Sunday- 
schools  and  work-schools^  with  the  pupils  attending  them,  are  not  included  in 
the  totals  above  given. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population,  not  yet  so  satisfactory  as  in 
1848,  was  nevertheies,  in  1867,  more  satisfactory  than  in  1864;  in  January  of 
the  latter  year,  but  1  in  every  9*36  inhabitants  was  in  school;  in  the  same 
month  of  1867,  1  in  every  8*11  inhabitants.  But,  in  truth,  the  suffering  state 
ofpopnlar  education  in  Holland  would  be  a  fiourishing  state  in  most  other 
countries.  In  the  debates  of  1857,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  complained  that 
popular  education  in  Holland  was  going  back,  dted,  in  proof  of  the  Justice  of 

*  In  GfioBiafM  Um  aaoilMr  of  ehiMm  mttendinc  tchool  bad  arlven  fVom  S0,000  to  30,000,  id 
oonaeqaonee  of  tin  odmlioa  in  1839,  bv  tho  DroTineMl  fov«raraeiit«  of  m  rapilatioB  requiring  tho 
pnymoot  of  tho  tebooMoo  lor  ovory  ebifd  of  from  5  to  19  yonn  of  tgo,  whotbor  be  mtteodod  tobool 
or  Dot    BeoiM»oC««airrJED««i^iMnmUj»rm«trf,p.  57. 
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his  complaint,  returns  showing  the  state  of  instroction  of  the  conscripts  of 
South  Holland  in  1866.  Li  this  least  (ayored  prorinoe,  out  of  6,086  jroong  men 
drawn  for  the  army,  669  oonld  not  read  or  write.  Fortunate  ooontiy,  where 
such  an  extent  of  ignorance  is  matter  of  complaint  I  In  the  neighboring  oonn- 
try  of  Belgium,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  6^617  conscripts  in  the  proTinoeof 
Brabant,  2,254  could  not  read  or  write;  out  of  6,910  conscripts  in  the  prorinee 
of  West  Flanders,  2,088  were  in  the  same  condition ;  out  of  7,102  in  East  Flan- 
dera,  3,163.  And,  while  in  East  Flanders  bat  1,820  oonscripts  out  of  7,192 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  correctly,  in  South  Holland,  in  the  worst  educated 
of  the  Dutch  provinoesy  no  less  than  6,268  oat  of  6,086  possessed  this  degree 
of  acquirement  * 

Such,  in  Holland,  is  the  present  excellent  sitoation  of  primary  instnictioa. 
In  Prussia  it  may  be  eyen  somewhat  more  widely  diffhsed;  but  nowhere,  prob- 
ably, has  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  solidity.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  without  admiration. 

von  OK  KORHAL  0OROOLa 

The  law  of  1867  is  to  be  oompleted  by  regulatioas  reoiganisiiiig  the  nomal 
schools  of  Holland ;  but  these  regulations  bays  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwlule 
the  normal  school  of  Haarlem  is  proyisionally  oontinued.  It  contained,  when  I 
▼isited  it,  26  students.  They  are  not  boarded  m  the  institution,  bat  lodge  in 
the  town ;  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  &alty,  and  the  new  regnlatkiiia 
will  change  it.  The  institution  is  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  States  which  at 
lows  200  florins  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student  in  it  Admisnon  ia 
eageriy  sought  for.  The  oourse  lasts  lour  yean.  Hie  students  attend  lectures 
fitmi  8  to  9  in  tlie  morning^  and  from  6j  to  7lin  the  evening;  the  firstpycar 
students  attend  lectures  in  the  afternoon  also.  £ut  the  mornings  of  all  the  stu- 
dents, the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  students  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
year,  are  spent  in  teaching  in  the  different  BdxK>ls  of  Haarlem.  Iliey  are  prac- 
ticed in  schools  of  all  kinc^;  schools  for  the  poor,  schools  lor  the  middle  dan; 
schools  (without  Greek  and  Latin)  for  the  rich.  The  children  of  the  latter,  at  an 
age  when  in  England  they  would  probably  be  still  at  home,  almost  uniyersally 
attend  school  in  Holland.  A  school  for  the  richer  class  of  drildren  is  attadied 
to  the  normal  school,  and  belongs  to  U)e  present  director,  K.  Oeerligsi  The  stu- 
dents commence  in  the  poor  schools,  and  go  gradually  upwards,  finishing  their 
practice  in  schools  for  the  richer  dass,  where  the  attainment  required  in  the 
teacher  is^  of  course,  more  considerable  than  in  the  otheni.  In  Holland  this 
mode  of  training  the  fliture  teacher,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  primary 
school,  IB  found  convenient;  the  superior  address  and  acquirement  of  the  best 
Dutch  teachers  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  in  other 
countries  it  might  be  found  to  have  disadvantages.  But^  at  any  rete^  the  laige 
part  assigned  in  the  Dutch  system  of  training  to  the  actual  practice  of  teaching 
is  excellent.  Our  normal  school  authorities  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  this 
great  feature  of  the  Haariem  course. 


V.  PROPESSIWAL  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Thb  Normal  School  in  PernksylTania  is  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
of  yariouB  saggesUons  and  plan&  The  first  attempt  was  an  ofishoot 
from  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  London — ^the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  Philadelphia, 
having  heen  estabUshed  '*in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional 
schools  (of  Philadelphia)  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,** 
under  the  direction  and  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was 
fresh  from  the  mother  school  of  the  syatem  in  London.  This  Model 
School  was  in  1848  enlarged  into  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

In  182^,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
date  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  publifliied  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  entitled  *^  Obiervation*  on  the  wiprottment  of  Semi- 
7^rie9  <^  Learning  in  tk$  United  JSUtUee"  in  which  he  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  ^  Schools  for  Teadiers  **  as  the  most  dn-ect  way  of  improving 
the  quality  of  American  Education.  The  outline  of  the  organiiation  and 
studies  of  such  an  institution  for  Pennsylvania  is  given.*  Mr.  Johnson 
urged  the  same  views  and  plans  on  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1888. 

In  1888,  Rev.  Vr.  Qoorge  Junkin,  President  of  the  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  after  discussing  the  project  of  a 
Manual  Labgr  School  at  Harrisburg  for  pupils  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers — also  of  similar  schools,  without  manual  labor,  as  Normal 
Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State  recommends  the  engrafting  on 
existing  colleges  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  vrith  opportunities 
of  daily  observation  and  practice  in  a  common  sdiool,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  plan,  substantially,  was  sug- 
gested  by  Rev.  Chaunoey  Colton,  President  of  the  Bristol  College,  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  same  Committee. 

In  1884,  Samuel  Breck,  ab  Chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  uiges  the  establishment  in  existing  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  *'  Teachers'  Course,  and  Model  Schools,**  for  the  pro- 
fossional  education  of  several  hundred  teachers  each  year.      The  Bill  re- 

•  Baroud**  **  JSwurUtm  Jmimmt  </  Eimcatimi,"  VoL  Y^  p.  719. 
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ported  by  the  Committee  proYides  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year 
for  this,  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.^ 

In  October,  1886,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  called  ^'to 
consider  the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instme- 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,"  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  President  of 
the  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  submitted  a  report  in  whkh  » 
**  Plan  for  a  Teacher$^  Sen^inary  and  for  a  Board  of  Public  InHruetioH  " 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed.  This  report  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated through  the  State,  besides  being  read  to  large  public  meetings 
called  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
plan  for  a  Seminary  contemplated  an  independent  institution,  a  fiiculty 
of  five  professors  and  teachers,  a  three  years*  courso  ei  study,  with  op- 
portunities of  practice  in  a  large  common  sdiool  attached.  The  plan  is 
avowedly  copied,  with  modifications  fixnn  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  of 
Prussia  and  France,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1886,  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-officio  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  in  a  report  dated  February  19tb,  arges 
upon  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  '^the  establishment 
of  two  institutions,  one  in  each  ^d  of  the  State^  under  the  care  of  two 
of  the  colleges  now  in  operation,  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers."  In  a  subsequent  report,  in  1887,  Mr.  Burrowes  renews  the 
recommendation,  with  a  suggestion  that  *Hhe  institutions  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  dis- 
interested supervision,  and  be  kept  apart  from  any  other  object  or  profes- 
sion." In  1888,  tlie  Superintendent  rotums  to  the  subject — *'  the  want 
of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  sys- 
tem. Without  them  it  can  not  long  rotaan  the  degree  of  public  fiivor 
now  possessed ;  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation."  To  supply  this  want, 
'*  he  has  come  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  separate  Free  State  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers" — abandoning  the  plan  of  Academic  and  Col- 
legiate Departments  for  this  purpose,  as  altogether  inadequate.  The 
separate  institutions  he  denominates  Practical  Institutes,  in  which  the 
Model  Schools  wero  to  be  conqiosed  of  the  most  promising  pupils  admit- 
ted firee  and  by  merit  firom  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  establishment 
of  two  such  Institutions  he  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $26,000.  In 
the  same  year  the  Legislaturo  authorized  the  printiDg  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Prof.  Stowe*s  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Prussia. 

In  1838,  the  Trustees  of  Lafiiyette  College,  at  Easton,  under  the  lead 
of  the  President,  Br.  JwadEin,  established  a  Model  School  for  candidate 


*  *'  Report  of  Joimt  CtmmittUy  4^/'  Harrbbuif ,  1834.  SS  pagMb  To  tkn  npoit  » 
lettan  ftom  Prai.  Jankia,  Prat.  ColUm,  Ron.  A.  C.  Plan  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  of  New  York, 
BoT.  B.  O.  Pleon.  of  Kontotkjr,  R.  Vaoz  and  W.  R.  Johmoo,  of  Phlladelpliia,  and  Boo.  &  P. 
Boon,  of  Coaaoetleut.  Rov.  Mr.  Paora,  of  Kontueh  j,  raggesled  Uio  boldiaf  of  a  Nalioool  Ohi- 
Yeation  oo  Um  tulgoei. 
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teachers,  and  erected  a  building  for  its  acoommodation.  Dr.  Jonkin  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  4th  of  July  (which  is  published  in  the  "  Edu- 
cator "  of  that  year)  "•  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first,  as  believed,  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
a  Collegiate  Instttution." 

In  April,  18S8,  Pres.  Junkin,  Prof.  Robert  Cunningham,*  and  Prof.  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Lafayette  College,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  **  Edu- 
cator," issued  every  second  week  (alternating  with  a  German  paper,  con- 
taining nearly  the  same  matter,}  and  ''  devoted  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  largest  sense — the  drawing  out  and  training  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart  to  habits  of  systematic,  upright  and  profitable 
action — ^but  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Common  School&"  From  the  year 
1888,  and  until  August,  1889,  the  "  Educator "  labored  faithfully  and 
ably  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers — publishing  in  its  columns 
many  articles  on  the  subject  by  its  own  editors,  and  republishing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others — Channing,  Stowe,  Mann,  Barnard,  A. 
H.  Everett,  Ac,  citing  the  experience  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Switzer- 
land on  the  subject  But  its  expenses  were  not  sustained  by  an  ade- 
quate subscription  list,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  with 
a  Model  School  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  having  failed,  Prof 
Cunningham  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Glasgow,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Educator "  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  1889,  Prof  Cunningham  published  a  lecture  read  by  him  before 
the  American  Lyceum  in  1888,  on  "  The  principki  <(f  the  Pruetian  tye- 
Um  i(f  JBdtteatien  appUeable  to  the  United  Statee"  in  which  he  develop- 
ed at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Normal  Seminajry,  after  the*model  of 
those  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  same  views  were  presentied  by  him  in  an  addreips  delivered 
at  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  Novtenber,  1888^  but  published  and  circu- 
lated in  Pennsylvania^  in  1889. 

In  1889,  Alexander  Dalbs  Bache,  President  of  the  (sKrard  (College  of 
Orphans,  made  a  report  of  his  observations  and  study  of  the  schools  and 
school  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  years  1886- 
.7-8,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  ^^It^Mfrt  on  Education  in 
.Burope/*  and  which  was  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  principal  educa- 
tors of  this  country.  In  this  document  Pres.  Bache  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  description  of  *^  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers  for 
Primary  Schools  *'  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

In  1840,  Francis  R  Shunk,  ex-offido  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature^  urges  the  establishment  of 
Teachers*  Seminaries  **  lor  supplying  all  our  primary  schools  with  an 

«Prof.  GwiniagliMi  wai  timinti  intiM  PmrocUal  8dMdb«adUttiv«Mlliw«r6«itlaiid,  tad  wthw 
Mniag  M  bMd  baiCm  of  GMig«  W«lwa*t  Botpital,  MtaUiihtd  tiM  HigU  Sinat  Lwlilatml,  at 
£dloboiffa,  in  which  bt  aioMd  to  iacoqwrata  tba  Conoioo  Real  School  into  tba  oidiaary  Ckvieal 
School  of  Scotland,    Thia  plan  it  detoribad  by  Prof.  Baeha  in  hit  Bapoit  oo  EducatkM  ia  Eoiopa. 
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Adequate  number  of  good  teachers."  And  for  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mended that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  Noraaal 
School  districts,  not  more  than  five,  and  that  three  commisskmers  be 
appointed  from  each  district  to  ooUeot  information  for  oiiganizing,  gov- 
erning, and  oonduoting  these  seminaries.  In  the  same  year  the  Super- 
intendent requested  Prof.  Lemuel  Stevens,  who  was  aboui  to  visit 
Europe,  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inqui- 
ries concerning  Common  Schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  this 
class  of  Schools.  In  184S,  FwL  Stevens  addreeeed  a  letter  to  the  Super- 
intendent, which  is  published  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Charies 
McGlure  for  1844,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  the  Normal  Schools  ef 
Germany,  and  the  principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  this 
class  of  institutions  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
advises  the  Superintendent  to  guard  against  an  imp^ect  organisation, 
and  inadequate  supply  of  teaching  power  in  these  Seminaries.  ^^  Every 
thing  depends  on  making  them  separate  and  independent  estaUishments 
with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practieal  prepa- 
ration for  all  tiie  duties  of  the  Common  Scho<^"  lir.  McClure  indorses 
the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  making  some  provisiott 
Ibr  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  1849,  Townsond  Haines,  Superintendent  (^Common  Schools,  urges 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  each  county,  and  a  central  insti- 
tution of  the  same  character  for  the  whole  State,  and  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  the  county  institutions. 

In  1850,  A.  L.  Russell,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent,  recommends  a 
Seminary  for  teachers  in  each  congressional  district  with  Model  Schoob 
attached,  under  the  supervision  of  county  Superintendents.  In  1801,  he 
renews  the  suggestion,  with  the  addition  of  one  State  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  for  general 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  High  School  course ;  three  hundred 
pupils  to  be  taught  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  tiie  State,  and  bound 
to  devote  a  certain  period  afterwards  to  the  buaness  of  teaching  in  the 
Common  Schools. 

In  1858,  F.  W.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  while  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  fiivor  of  independent  and  continuous  Normal  Schools^ 
recommends  a  modification  of  the  plan,  by  opening  courses  of  instructioa 
for  periods  of  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  to  teadierB  actually  eng^ 
ged  in  the  schools,  to  attend  during  thdr  vacations. 

In  1854  and  1855,  C.  A«^  Black,  Superintendent,  '*  renews  the  recom- 
mendation so  often  made  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  perpetual  training  of  teachers.** 

In  1856^  Andrew  Q.  Curtin,  Superintendent,  remarks  **that  the  period 
has  now  arrived  for  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  should  embrace  iwo  departments — one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  teadiers,  and  the  other  aji^^^lar  Normal  Department  By  opea- 
ing  the  first,  the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastiy  improved 
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in  professioDal  skill  aiid  eflBdency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  sac- 
eession  of  tetdien  to  meet  Uie  growing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country.** 

In  1867,  the  same  Superintendent  retorned  to  the  subject  with  greater 
nrgency,  and  the  Legislatnre  on  the  90th  of  Ifaj,  18G7,  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  an  Act,  drawn  np  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  entitled  *'  An 
Act  to  pro9ide/ar  tKe  due  training  ^TeaeSen/ar  the  Oommon  SchooU,^ 

This  act  inaugurates  a  large  system  of  Normal  Schools,  and  provides 
ibr  a  series  of  teachers*  certificates  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
come  nearer  our  ideal  of  this  class  of  institutions  than  if  oiiganized  ex- 
clusively under  State  control  and  supported  by  State  funds.  It  aims  to 
enlist  and  reward  individual  and  associated  efibrt  and  liberality,  and 
brings  to  the  test  of  SUte  examination  the  resulto  of  such  professional 
mstruction  as  shall  be  imparted  in  these  schools.  It  recognizes  and  gives 
currency  to  professional  attainmente  and  skill,  no  matter  where  educated 
and  trained. 

The  Act  of  1857  provides  fixr  the  establishment  of  at  least  twelve  Nor* 
mal  Schools,  by  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  districto  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  similar  characteristics  of  occupation  and  language,  each 
district  to  have  not  more  than  one  school  under  the  Act  The  details 
Ibr  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  best  understood  in  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  one  or  more  of  the  institotes  already  established 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

The  essential  requisites  for  securing  profeasioiial  training,  and  uniform* 
ity  of  aims  and  methods  in  obtaining  the  same  are — 1.  Each  school  must 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  for  the  buildings, 
gardens,  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  &c  2.  One  or  more 
buildings,  sufficient  to  ftimish  lodging,  and  refectory,  class  rooms,  haU, 
Hbraiy,  and  cabinets,  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  haU  must 
accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  adults,  and  all  the  buildings  must  be 
arranged  and  constructed,  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to 
seenre  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  8.  At  least  six  Profei^ 
sors,  of  liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart* 
ments,  viz. :  Orthography,  Beading,  and  Elocution — Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing, and  Book-keeping — Aritiimetic  and  the  higher  Mathematics — (}eog« 
raphy  and  History — the  Grammar  and  Literature  of  the  English 
language — the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  instruc* 
tors  in  the  Natural,  Moral  and  Mental  Sciences,  and  in  Languages,  as  the 
grade  and  attendance  may  require.  4.  One  or  more  Model  and  Practic- 
ing Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  5.  Uniform  condi- 
tions of  admissions,  and  course  of  instruction,  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools  each  year,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
all  shall  be  notified.  6.  Examinations  for  graduation  to  be  conducted 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  specified  to  be  issued  to 
graduates,  by  a  Board  of  not  less  than  three  Principals,  designated  for 
tills  purpose  by  the  Stete  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoola     7.  Stote 
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diplomas,  good  all  over  the  State  can  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Prin* 
cipals  only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  full  annual  term;?  of  actual 
teaching  after  regular  graduation,  and  certificates  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  success  signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  schools  where  employed, 
and  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  which  the  schools 
are  located.  8.  Examinations  in  higher  branches  than  thefse  specified  ia 
a  first  certificate  can  be  asked,  and  the  proficiency,  if  shown,  can  be 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Pnncipals.  9.  Each  Common  Sdinol  district 
(each  town  and  city)  within  a  Normal  district  can  maintain  one  pupil, 
selected  by  open  competitive  examination,  who  shall  manifest  a  desire 
and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  10.  The  Act  makes  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  full  execution  of  itK  various  provisions,  and  fiEMr 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
schools. 

Under  tiiis  Act  three  Normal  Schools  have  p>ne  into  operation,  vis. : 
One  at  Millersville,  in  the  second  district,  with  grounds,  hui1ding>s  and 
apparatus,  which  cost  up  to  1868,  $62,000;  one  at  Edenlmro,  in  the 
twelflh  district,  with  an  outfit  of  buildings,  &c.,  which  rost  $28.<)00; 
and  a  third  at  Mansfield,  in  the  fiflh  di.<;trict,  with  buildings,  &r..  firovi- 
ded  at  an  expense  of  $24,000.  Each  of  these  schools  ha.s  received 
$10,000  from  the  State.  The  three  had  a  total  attendance  in  1864  of 
over  800  pupils. 

Among  the  direct  and  efficient  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  Penns^rlvania 
should  be  noticed  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  associations,  town,  county,  and  State-wise,  for  educational 
purposes — ^the  monthly  publication  of  the  ^*  PenMyhatiia  ScJmoI  Jmir^ 
nal^^  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  since  July,  1852,  each  number 
crowded  with  valuable  statistics,  documents,  discussions,  anc  addresses 
relative  to  education — and  the  institution  of  the  office  of  County  Saper> 
intendent,  in  1858.  With  this  new  adnnnistrative  element  acting  ia 
every  district,  and  on  almost  every  teacher  and  school,  stimulating  and 
directing  individuals  and  associations,  parents,  committees,  teachers, 
children,  and  the  public  generally,  improvements  could  not  &il  to  spring 
up  in  all  directions.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of 
one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  with  biographical  sketches  of  several  of  the 
prominent  teachers  and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  Act "  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex* 
pense  witliin  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  in  1818,  it  was 
jiade  the  doty  of  the  ControUers,  who  were  intnisted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  '^  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state."  One  of  the  public  schools,  located  in  Chester  street,  was  accord- 
ingly organized  as  a  Model  School,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, whose  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction  was  introduced. 
This  school  was  used  to  some  extent,  as  a  pattern  afler  which  to  conduct 
the  other  schools,  and  as  a  school  of  practice  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  monitors  of  the  other  schools,  up  to  1836,  when  the  system 
of  Lancaster  was  modifi^ed  so  far  as  to  substitute  an  older  class  of  females, 
graduates  of  the  school,  as  assistants,  in  the  places  of  the  monitors  selected 
from  the  pupils  themselves.  From  tliis  date  the  school  in  Chester  street 
did  not  differ  materially  from  any  other  school  of  the  same  grade  until 
1848,  wheit,  on  the  sdicitation  of  the  present  accomplished  and  devoted 
Principal,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Controllers,  it 
was  re-organized  as  a  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  idea  of 
such  an  institution. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1848,  by  an 
Address  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  this  new  agency  in  the  sys- 
tem, "  which  contemplates  the  thorough  training  oC  the  female  teachers 
in  those  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  in  such  practical  ex* 
ercises,  as  will  discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  instruct- 
ing children  in  their  studies,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with 
all  their  sad  consequences  to  teachers  and  pupils."  In  reference  to  this 
last  point,  the  Principal,  in  his  Report  for  1850,  observes : 

"  How  wide  the  difference,  in  point  of  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness, 
between  the  teacher  trained  to  a  proper  realization  of  her  duty  as  an  ed- 
ucator, conversant  with  the  true  principles  of  her  art,  with  ability  to  apply 
them,  and  one  with  just  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass,  an  examination  and 
secure  a  situation ;  discovering,  when  too  late,  her  deficiency,  confined 
from  day  to  day  to  the  same  round  of  unsuccessful  exertion,  discouraged 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  incompetency,  and  humiliated  by  the  irresist- 
ible conviction  of  her  want  of  integrity,  in  continuing  to  occupy  a  place 
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for  which  every  day's  experience  proves  her  unfit  And,  if  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  her  pupils,  she  attempts  to  remove  her  deficiences  by 
study,  her  health  yields  to  her  over-taxed  strength,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  but  for  the  wantof  proper  training  before 
engaging  in  it,  she  would  have  ornamented,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
would  have  added  to  her  happiness,  instead  of  rendering  her  miserable.** 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Principal,  for  1849  and  1850. 

Number  op  Pupils. — The  first  term  of  the  school  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1848,  with  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  admitted  one  hundred  and  fifty-nve,  exclusive  of  tlioM 
admitted  at  Uie  end  of  the  last  term ;  consequently,  the  whole  number 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school,  u  two  hundred  and 
sixtv-one. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  belonging  to  the 
school  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  and  also  the  admisBioDs  and 
withdrawals  during  the  year : 

Attending  school  Angast  S7th,  1819, 143 

Dlscontinaed  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  Febroary  ISth^  1850,  ...     46 

Remaining, 97 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 53 

Attending  school,  February  l8th,  1850, ISO 

Discontinaedatthecloseofthe  term  ending  July  96th,  1860, 40 

Remaining, 110 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term,    . 40 

Attendhig  school,  September  3d,  1850,      150 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  school  daring  the  year,   ......    I35 

Average  daily  attendance,       129 

Admission  of  Pupils. — Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  in  February 
and  July.  Afler  evidence  of  suflicieDt  age  (15  years)  is  presented,  the 
whole  test  of  the  Qualifications  of  candidates  consists  in  determining  their 
proficiency  in  the  oranches  prescribed  for  examination.  Previous  to  the 
fast  examination,  the  candidates  were  required  to  answer  one  set  of  ques- 
tions orally,  and  one  in  writing ;  the  oral  examination  being  a  guiae  in 
determining  whether  the  written  answers  were  given  by  the  candidate 
herself,  or  mrough  the  aid  of  some  one  sitting  near  her;  it  beiiijg  imprac^ 
Ucable  always  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  prevent  eommanication.  The 
general  correspondence  between  the  results  of  the  oral  and  written  ex* 
amination,  proved  the  double  examination  to  be  unnecessary.  Acting 
upon  this  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  examination  in  or- 
thography, definition  of  words,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  geography  and  arithmetic,  was  conducted  entirely  in  writing. 

The  method  or  conducting  the  examinations,  as  modified,  by  onutting 
the  oral  part,  is  as  follows : 

Questions  upon  each  subject  are  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective brancnes,  and  submitted  to  the  Principal,  from  which  he  seleets  a 
sufficient  number,  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  examination. 

To  prevent  any  improper  influence  that  might  result  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  the  candidates,  a  ticket  having  a  number  upon  it,  is  given 
to  each ;  by  which  number  the  applicant  is  luiown  during  the  examinar 
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tion ;  her  name  not  being  commanicated,  antil  ailer  the  decision  is  made 
as  to  her  admissbn. 

In  determining  the  candidate's  average  of  scholarship  in  any  particnlar 
branch,  the  whole  number  of  facts  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions is  used  as  a  denominator,  and  the  number  answered  correctly  as  a 
namerator ;  and  the  part  of  10  expressed  by  this  fraction  ^ives  the  aver- 
age. Thus,  if  the  number  of  facts  in  a  branch  is  forty,  ana  the  candidate 
answers  thirty-jSve  correctly,  the  average  is  obtained  by  taking  Jj  of  10, 
and  is  expressed  by  8.75. 

The  several  averages  in  each  branch,  being  added  together,  and  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  subjects  of  examination,  the  general  average  of 
each  candidate  is  obtained.  The  lowest  average  or  scholarship  which 
shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  admission  is  then  determined  upon.  At  the 
last  examination,  those  having  averages  above  6  were  considered  quali- 
fied for  admission.  ^ 

In  pursuing  the  plan  of  examination  thus  indicated,  although  some  errors 
may  occur,  yet  they  can  not  be  numerous  or  important  The  method 
leaves  no  room  for  partiality,  as  the  averages  indicating  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidates  must  correspond  with  the  written  evidences,  which  are 
always  preserved  as  vouchers  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School,  compared  with  the  number  of  apphcants,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  controller,  di^ctor,  teacher  or  parent,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  rejections,  afler  having  examined  the 
written  answers  ofthe  candidates.  And,  in  every  instance,  I  have  found 
the  teachers  more  surprised  at  the  deficiency  exhibited  by  their  pupils, 
than  disappointed  that  they  were  not  admitted.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants, admissions  and  rejections,  at  each  examination,  has  been  as  follows: 

Candidate!.   Admitted.    Rejacted. 

At  the  organization  of  the  school,  ...  156  106  50 

Second  examination! 56  40  16 

Third            «               67  35  32 

Fourth          "              58  27  31 

Fifth             «              100  53  47 

Sixth             «               79  40  39 

Total, 516         301        215 

The  number  of  admissions  being  but  little  more  than  58  per  cent  ofthe 
applicants. 

The  lowest  age  required  of  candidates  for  admission  is  fifteen  years  i 
the  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  has  been  fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 

Course  op  Inetruction.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction,  a 
primary  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  ofthe  pupil  constantly  in  contact  with 
subjects  immediately  or  incidentally  connected  with  the  great  object  of 
her  training,  and  to  habituate  her  to  think  in  reference  to  communicating 
her  thoughts  to  others.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  pupil  necessarily  at- 
tains that  mental  discipline,  essential  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  exact 
investigation  and  quicK  discrimination,  which  enable  her  readilv  to  com- 
prehend and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  it 
with  perspicuity  and  clearness. 

As  the  name  imports,  the  Normal  School  is  designed  to  be  a  pattern 
school ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  highest,  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  intended  shall  be  pursued  by  its  pupils. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  children  of  natural  endowments  possess 
an  innate  desire  to  know;  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  pro- 
verbial   Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  self-evident,  that  the  business 
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of  the  elementarv  educator  is  to  encoora^  this  Dropensity.  With  this 
view,  the  meihod  of  instructioD  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  excludes 
altogether  routine  recitations,  with  the  text  book  before  the  teacher  as  a 
guide,  and  the  pupils  reciting  from  memory,  that  which  they  have  learned 
merely  as  a  lesson.  No  teacher  uses  a  text  book  during  the  recitations; 
meeting  the  classes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  widest  range  of  incidental  facts  which  may  present 
themselves  in  its  discussion,  she  invites  inquiry ;  and  questioning  beeomes 
as  much  the  business  of  the  pupils  as  of  the  teacher. 

At  every  stage  of  instruction,  it  is  made  a  prominent  object  to  imbue 
pupils  with  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  relations  as  teachers, 
and  to  cause  tnem  to  realize,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  teacher  does  not 
consist  in  hearing  lessons ;  but  that  her  business  is  thorough!  v  to  develop 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  awaken  and  calf  forth  every 
talent  that  may  be  committed  to  her  care. 

Carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  training  described,  the  pleasing 
conclusion  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that,  as  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  mechankral  modes 
ffive  place  to  systems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  so  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  is  awakened ;  illustrating  the  important  fact  that, 
whether  in  schools  or  communities,  the  interest  excited  in  education  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  as  the  system  of  instructioa  is  good,  and  efficiently 
carried  out 

Infuse  into  tlie  minds  of  the  \>upil8  of  -our  schools  that  spirit  which 
prompts  them  to  seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and  they  will  reach 
forward  from  elements  to  principles,  from  lower  to  higher  branches  of 
study,  until  the  mind's  own  food  creates  the  desire  for  more.  It  excites 
tftiat  spirit  which  constantly  cries  "give" — the  outburstinff  of  that  innate 
principle — the  spur  to  mental  acquirement — the  desire  toTauno. 

Studies. — At  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  next  to  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  preference  was  given  to  those 
branches  best  calculated  for  mental  discipline,  in  connection  with  their 
utility  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pupils  in  aiter  life.  All  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  original  plan  of  the  school  are  now  taught  in  the  regular 
exercises  of  each  term.  While  the  range  of  study  is  extended,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  full  period  of  the  pupiPs  connectbn  with  the  school,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently limited,  to  enable  all  of  ordinary  industry  and  talents  to  complete 
it  in  tne  prescribed  period,  if  the  pupil  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

TTieory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, — Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation ;  embracing  mental,  moral  and  physical  education.  Also,  in- 
struction in  school  government,  and  teaching  the  elementary  branchei^ 
and  practice  in  teaching. 

Maikemxitica. — Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Grawmar. — Review  of  English  grammar,  and  instruction  in  etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric  and  elements  of  composition. 
Reading, — Instruction  in  English  literature,  and  the  art  of  reading. 

History, — Review  of  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
instruction  in  the  history  of  America,  history  of  England,  and  general 
history  of  the  world. 

Writing. — Instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

Z>rairi7t^.— Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  from 
models,  and  principles  of  perspective. 
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Mtinc — Instruction  in  the  elements  and  practice  of  vocal  music 

Miscdlanetma. — Instruction  in  natural  philoBophy,  chemistry  and  ^ys- 
iolo^,  is  imparted  entirely  by  lectures  and  examinations,  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. Instruction  in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  given  by  the  Principal  and  teacher  of  history. 

In  arranging  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  restrict 
them  chiefly  to  such  branches  or  subjects,  as  are  essential  to  a  complete  ful- 
fillment of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  under  whatever  circumstances  she  may 
be  placed ;  and  not  only  in  the  instruction,  but  in  every  relation  the  pupil 
holds  to  the  school,  her  future  destination  as  a  teacher  is  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  exercises,  is  the  recitation  of  the  pupils 
to  each  other;  in  which  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism, is  encouraged ;  the  modes  of  illustration  being  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  to  meet  the  particular  cases  under  consideration.  This 
leads  to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  methods  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  way.  Thus,  from  the  veiy  entrance  of  the  pupiJ  into 
the  school,  to  the  completion  of  her  course  or  study,  practice  in  teaching 
is  blended  with  positive  instruction  \  and  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  com- 
municate her  ideas  to  others,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  while  exactness 
in  the  use  of  language  becomes  habitual.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  particularly  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils  as  instructors,  afier 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction  on  suiy  topic  is  indicated  by  the  Princi- 
pal or  teacher  of  the  class,  the  recitations  are  lef\  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  founded  upon  strictly  inductive  princi- 
ples^— always  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  pursuing 
this  course  much  time  is  required,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  teacher 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  test ; — while  mere  routine  teaching,  or  sim- 
ply imparting  positive  instruction,  so  generally  practiced  because  attended 
with  less  labor,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  the  application  of  the  first 
method,  the  mind  being  necessarily  the  active  agent  in  obtaining  knowl- 
edge, is  unfolded,  while  in  the  latter,  by  its  being  the  passive  reeimerU,  it  is 
liable  to  be  overburdened  and  the  memory  omy  improved.  Ir  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  acquired  by  the  inductive  method  is  ever  lost,  the  habit 
of  thinking  remains ;  -and  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined. 

In  inculcating  general  principles,  the  theories  are  reduced  to  practice ; 
and  the  dan^r  ol  forming  theoretical  teachers  is  tlius  avoided.  By  ap- 
plying principles,  under  circumstances  where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  correct^  by  Uie  observation  of  class-mates  and  teachers,  every 
lesson  becomes  an  exercise  of  thought  and  reason. 

Schools  of  Practice. — The  schools  of  practice  consist  of  a  girls' 
grammar  school  with  230  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  female  principal  and 
assistant ;  and  a  boys'  secondary  school  with  147  pupils,  and  two  female 
teachers,  a  female  principal  and  assistant,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  students.  At  least  three  pupiU  of  the  Normal  School  are  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  in  teaching  in  eacn  school.  The  period  occupied  by 
thepupil-teacher  Is  about  four  weeks  in  the  term. 

The  pupil-teachers  give  Instruction,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  practice ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  toUh 
them  and  for  them ; — to  aid  them  by  advice,  suggestions  and  example ; — 
in  effect,  to  instruct  the  classes  Virough  them  as  aufB — not  as  substitutes. 
To  enable  the  principal  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inexperi- 
enced pupil-tea!cher  on  first  taking  charge  of  a  class,  those  engaged  in  the 
school  are  changed  at  such  intervals,  as  to  leave  two  experienced  teach- 
ers occu/>ied  in  teaching  at  one  time ;  and  on  the  introductk>n  of  the  third, 
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(he  principal  remains  with  her,  until  slie  can  manage  the  class  alone ;  a 
new  teacher  is  then  substitnted  for  the  one  having  been  longest  in  prac- 
tice. Before  placing  a  pupil  in  charge  of  a  class,  the  pnnctpal  of  the 
school  carefullv  informs  her  as  to  the  [mrticular  dudes  connected  with  its 
instruction  and  management  If  afler  a  brief  trial,  the  pupil-teacher  is 
found  deficient  in  abimy,  readily  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
her  new  position,  she  is  immediately  withdrawn,  her  deficiencies  noted, 
and  her  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  directed  to  their  removal.  The 
daty  of  assigning  lessons  is  performed  entirely  by  the  principal ;  the 
pupils  being  previously  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  upon  the 
subject  of  recitation.  Thus  making  them  immediately  responsible  to  her, 
for  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  schools 
of  practice,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  principals  of  these  schools; 
and  this  success  will  be  m  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  the  minutie 
of  the  practical  duties  of  the  schools,  with  which  all  experienced  teachers 
are  familiar ;  guarding  the  pupil-teacher  from  falling  into  errors,  instantly 
checking  them  when  discovered,  cultivating  and  bringing  into  exercise 
that  tact  required  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  keep  in  check  the  restla»,  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  maintain  a  continued  and  uniform 
interest  throughout  the  whole  class  while  reciting. 

The  position  of  the  principal  thus  occupie'd,  is  peculiar  in  its  charao> 
ter ; — requiring  in  a  remarkahle  degree  promptituae,  patience  and  indus- 
try ;  her  duty  neing  not  merely  to  lectcn,  but  to  impart  through  others 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction ;  to  foster  correct  habits,  and  cultivate 
and  bring  into  action  thenowers  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  Ttie  character  of  these  schools  will  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their 
duties,  whether  they  are  really  sckoola  of  practice,  or  mere  experimenial 
schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  left  to  learn  to  correct  errors,  by 
first  making  them ; — wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pupils,  ia 
attempts  to  discover  methods,  instead  of  putting  them  into  jprocft'ce. 

In  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Normal  pupils  to  acquire  practice  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  pupils  whom 
they  teach  have  equal  advantages  with  those  taught  entirely  by  perma- 
nent teachers.  The  success  of  any  school,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  principal  in  its  general  managemenL  In 
a  small  school,  where  the  instruction  is  all  given  by  one  teacher,  but 
little  qualification  is  necessary,  besides  ability  to  teach  property ;  but  as 
the  school  becomes  larger,  the  duties  devolving  npon  its  head  are  so  far 
extended  in  the  generu  management  and  discipline,  as  to  render  the 
ability  to  teach  of  comparative^  little  value,  in .  the  absence  of  tact  in 
school  government  Therefore,  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordi- 
nate teachers  becomes  necessary,  so,  different  qualifications  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  and  while  aptness  to  teach  is  an  indispjensable 
qualification,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ability  to  control,  and  brii^  into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  insure  the  ^ective 
teaching  of  the  whole  school.  In  substituting  for  permanent  assistants, 
pupil-teachers  who  remain  in  charge  of  the  classes  for  a  comparatively 
limited  period,  the  tact  of  the  pnncipal,  and  her  skill  in  school  govern- 
ment, form  so  important  an  element  in  the  success  of  the  school,  that  no 
qualifications  which  the  pupil-teachers  may  possess,  can  compensate  for 
their  absence. 

Under  corresponding  ciroumstances,  young  teachers  will  be  more 
thorough  in  their  instruction,  and  accomplish  more  work  than  older  ones: 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  their  desire  to  gain  the  afqprobation  of  those 
directing  them,  and  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  the  great  pleasure  derived 
from  bringing  into  practice  qualifications  they  are  conscious  of  possessing^ 
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are  incentives  to  exertion,  which  contribute  lar^ly  to  success.  Again, 
the  pupil-teachers  are  frequently  found  to  communicate  in  a  manner  more 
inUMigible  to  the  pupdls  than  those  who  are  further  removed  by  age ; 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  bemg  tor- 
gotten  by  the  older  teacher,  while  not  only  the  difficulty,  but  the  proper 
means  to  overcome  it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  teacher  are  imparted  to  her  pupils ; 
th^  exert  themselves  more  than  if  under  a  teacher  less  their  equal  in  age. 


discipl] 

The  deep  interest  manifested  by  tbe  pupil-teacher  in  the  progress  of  her 
scholars,  seldom  fails  to  jproduce  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  instances  ate  not  uoHiequent,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  emulate 
each  other,  in  their  e^rts  to  promote  one  another's  h^piness.  If  to  s^l 
these,  is  added  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  the  results  can  not  be 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  pupil-teachers,  before  meeting  their  classes,  are  required  carefully 
to  study  the  lessons  to  be  recited  during  the  day,  that  they  mav  add 
interest  to  the  exercises,  by  imparting  instruction  on  subjects  incidental 
to  the  lesson.  The  confidence  of  the  class  is  thereby  gained ;  and  finding 
that  their  instructor  is  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  text  book,  they  look 
upon  her  as  the  teacher ^0%  the  mere  ogenL  to  compel  the  recitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  ■  Thus,  an  interesting  fact  or  an  appropriate  narra 
tive,  introduced  into  the  exercises,  is  oAen  found  to  give  to  the  young 
teacher  greater  influence  over  the  class,  than  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
discipline. 

The  pupil-teacher,  accustomed  herself  to  rigid  thoroughness^  insists 
upon  it  from  habit,  in  the  recitations  of  her  pu]>i&;  the  constant  explana- 
tion leads  to  inquiry,  and  this  to  thought ;  and  in  this  manner  the  founda- 
tk>n  of  correct  education  is  laid. 

While  the  general  control  of  the  sehool,  and  even  much  of  the  teaching, 

-  devolve  upon  the  principal,  the  pupil>teachers  are  made  accountable  to 

her  for  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  while  under  their  care,  and  also  for 

their  progress  in  learning.    It  is  therefore  made  their  duty  to  report 

promptly  to  the  principal  all  cases  of  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  studies. 

To  raider  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  spools  of  practicCt 
conformable  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  the  principal 
of  the  latter  devotes  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  supervision  of  those 
teaching  in  them. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  made  quarterly,  in  all  the  regular  branches  in  which  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  during  the  term.  As  the  pupil's  continuance  in  the 
school,  her  position  in  the  class,  or  her  promotion  to  a  higher  one,  depends 
upon  these  tests  of  scholarship^  their  results  are  looked  to  with  much 
anxiety.  The  intervals  of  their  occurrence  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
lessen  their  influence  on  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  or  the  everv-day  dis- 
charge of  duty ;  while  their  repetition  is  frequent  enough  to  anord  suffi- 
cient means  ofestimating  the  improvement  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, with  the  register  of  the  daily  recitations,  are  preserved ;  afibrding 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil's  standing  and  progress,  during  the  whole 
time  or  her  connection  with  the  school 

Graduating  Classes. — Twice  a  year  certificates  are  granted  to  aoch 
irapils  as  have  comi^eted  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  were  con- 
sidered properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public, 
achools. 
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In  determining  the  papiPs  claim  to  a  certificate  ai  a  properif  qualified 
teacher,  three  ]e»diog  reqaisites  are  considered,  besides  her  moral  qoai- 
ities: 

1.  Her  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught 

2.  Her  ability  to  commanicate  what  she  knows. 

3.  Her  general  literary  attainments. 

Every  teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly  couTersant  with  the  branches 
she  professes  to  teach,  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  recitations  without  the 
use  of  text  books ;  as,  in  proportbn  to  her  ability  to  do  this,  she  wfli 
succeed  in  imparting  to  her  i>upil8  a  knxnsledgt  of  the  subject,  instead  of 
Its  mere  definUion^ihe  certain  result  of  mere  routine  teaching  from  text 
oooks.  It  is  obvious  that  ability  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  instruction, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher  herself  being  so  familiarized  with 
It,  as  readily  to  meet  the  pupil's  difficulties  by  prompt  and  clear  illus- 
trations. 

Although  a  perfect  acquaintauce  with  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
taught,  is  essential  to  the  teacher,  yet,  to  possess  knowledge  without 
ability  to  communicate  it,  would  not  constitute  a  qualified  teacher ;  while 
the  greatest  powers  to  impart,  could  not  compensate  for  igooraiice  <^  the 
branches  proposed  to  be  teught 

Thus,  toe  perfect  scholar  may  be  an  unsuccessful  teackoTy  wbOe  the 
perfect  teacher  must  be  a  perfect  scholar,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
oranches  she  teaches.  The  casual  observer,  or  even  the  inattentive 
child,  does  not  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  mystifying,  fnisleading, 
stultifying,  and  inefficient  attempte  of  the  mere  aduUiur  to  teach,  and  the 
developing,  educating,  and  even  creating  power  of  the  thorough  teacher. 
Adopting  these  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  scholarship  and  apt- 
ness to  teach,  and  their  inseparable  connection  as  essential  qualificatkMis 
in  forming  the  perfect  teacher,  no  certificate  is  granted  to  a  pupil  de- 
ficient in  either. 

As  a  test  of  the  candidate's  literary  qualificatioiis,  the  resnlte  of  every 
examination,  from  the  tima  of  her  admission  to  the  completion  of  the  ftuL 
course  of  studv,  in  connection  with  her  daily  recitetions,  are  oonsidered. 
In  estimating  her  abilitv  to  teach,  and  tact  m  school  discipline,  her  per- 
formances in  the  schools  of  practice,  occupying  more  tl^in  one-sixtn  of 
the  time  of  her  pupilage  in  the  Normal  School,  are  taken  as  a  guide. 

The  moral  character,  industrious  habits,  and  integrityof  purpose  of  the 
candidate,  are  determined  from  an  acquaintance  extending  through  a 
period  of  time  amply  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusbn. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  to  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School : 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Pir$i  School  District  of  Petmsplvama, 

Tbu  is  to  Cbbtipt,  Tint  —  hfwporaaed  and  completed,  in  m  ntidaotonr  muiiMr,  tho 
eonne  of  Bfttdr  of  the  Nosh al  School,  and  it  deemed  competent  to  impan  ioalraccioa  la  the 
bnocbes  taiifnt  in  the  Public  Qrammar  Schools. 

PrimeipsiL 

By  authority  of  the  Controllers  of  PMic  Schools, 

Tttn  CsftTiFMAu  {■  granted  to -.a  pnpiloftbe  Noshal  8oaoot|ta  tosOmoBf^si, 

her  literary  attainments,  industrious  habits,  and  integrity,  qoalify  her  to  dlsebarfa  uiwa^y 
•11  tho  duties  of  a  Teacher. 

Presidsnt  qf  the  Board  of  Controllers, 

SsenSsry, 

Cosunittss  of  ths  Nsrmtd  Sekssl 
PhiUdelphia,  1&. 
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The  Normal  Sehool  was  coodacted  on  this  plan  by  Prof.  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the  institution  from  its  organization  in  Feb., 
1848,  until  his  resignation  in  1856 ;  and  by  Prof.  Philip  A.  Gregar,  until 
July,  1859,  when  it  was  conTerted  into  a  High  School  for  Girls.  During 
this  period  of  eleven  years  and  a  half,  1,127  pupil  teachers  were 
admitted  on  examination  from  the  various  Grammar  Schools,  of  whom 
400  received  the  diploma,  over  700  were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  153  remained  as  members  of  the  High  School. 

The  Public  High  School  for  Girls  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1859,  under  the  same  committee  and  teachers  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Normal  School.*  In 
the  Report  of  the  Principal,  dated  Februaiy  13th,  1860,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  Normal  School,  and  the  reasons  for  dropping  the 
Model  or  Practice  School,  which  gave  it  its  practical  professional  charac- 
ter. The  theoretical  preparation  for  teaching  was  still  retained  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School 

The  improved  condition  pf  our  schools,  as  compared  with  that  which  th^ 
presented  at  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  gives  striking  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  that  prompted  its  institution.  Its  efficiency  must  have  been 
much  less  without  the  School  of  Practice,  yet  this  right  arm  of  its  power  was 
destined  to  become  tlfe  means  of  its  destruction. 

IhCany  olbjections  were  raised  to  the  organization  of  the  Model  School,  and  its 
failure  predicted  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pu- 
pil teachers,  and  the  constant  change  which  gave  a  new  teaclier  to  each  class 
every  two  weeks. 

These  seeming  disadvantages  proved  to  be  real  superiorities  over  the  system 
of  permanent  teachers. 

The  want  of  experience  was  compensated  for  in  the  superintendence  of  one 
who  was  competent  to  point  out  all  the  errors,  and  present  to  the  young  teadier 
the  most  approved  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  every  branch  taught 

The  short  period  allotted  to  the  pupil  for  teaching  did  not  admit  of  any  re-« 
taxation  of  energy,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed  during  the  year  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  changed  every  two  weeks,  was  mudi  greater  than  the  ener- 
gies of  any  single  teacher  for  that  whole  period  could  possibly  have  produced. 

Besides,  the  pupil  teacher,  having  just  learned  what  she  was  called  upon  to 
communicate  to  others,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
learner,  and  explained  small  matters  which  the  older  teacher  is  likely  to  give 
the  pupil  credit  for  knowing,  and  pass  over  without  coming  down  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  scholar. 

In  short,  from  these  advantages  and  the  close  ^tem  of  teaching  adopted  in 
the  School  of  Practice,  requiring  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  admitted  of  de- 
monstration, the  school  rose  ft-om  one  of  an  elementary  character  to  a  success- 
ful competitor  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  furnishing  pupils  for  the  Normal 
School 

This  success  was  attributed  by  the  principals  of  the  Girls*  Grammar  Schools 
to  extraneous  advantages,  of  which  they  complained  in  a  formal  remonstrance, 
bearing  date  April  1st,  1869,  and  asked  to  have  its  grade  reduced  so  as  to  re- 
move it  lh>m  the  arena  of  oompetition. 

This  memorial  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  held  May  26th,  1859,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
School  of  Practice  and  changing  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board,'  June  9th. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  board  the  Normal  School  Committee 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Giris*  High  School,  which  was  presen- 
ted and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  June,  1859. 

FiraL — ^The  instructors  shall  be  a  Prindpal  and  nine  assistants^  a  Professor 
of  French,  and  a  Professor  of  Music. 
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Second. — ^The  number  of  pupila  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  end  fiify. 

Thifd. — ^The  first  ezamination  lor  adaufleion  of  pvpUs  ^all  commence  on  the  6Ui 
of  July,  and  semi-annoally  thereafter  on  the  last  Monday  of  Jane  and  Jannaiy. 

Fourth. — Candidates  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  must  present  oerti- 
flcates  that  they  ore  pupils  of  a  Grsmmar  Sebod  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and,  after  the  first  examination,  that  they  haTe  been  pupils  of  a  public  school 
in  the  city  for  at  least  one  year ;  and  must  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination  in 
the  fbllowing  branches,  viz. :  Orthography,  Befinition  of  Words,  Reading,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  History  <^  the  Unitwl  Stately  Qeognqihy,  Arithmetic  and  P^ 
manship. 

J^if^. — ^The  examinations  (after  the  first)  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instnio- 
tors  of  the  school,  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  committee  of  the  schooL  It  shall  be  the  dutx  of  said  oonmiii- 
tee  to  be  present  and  to .  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admission  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approvaL 

Sixlh. — ^The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  shall  comprise  a  three  years' 
oourse,  and  shall  be  as  foUows : 

Junior  Class. — Reading^  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geograpl^,  Gram- 
mar, Algebro,  Physical  G^graphy,  Latin,  Analysis  of  Language  and  Structurs 
of  Sentences,  Natural  Philosophy,  Constitution  of  theTTnlt^  Sttites,  Synonyms^ 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Huaia 

Middle  Clajbs. — ^Natural  PhQoeophy,  continued.  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btatei*,  completed,  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Latin,  Rhetoric, 
Drawing,  Composition  and  Yocal  Musics  continued,  Mensontion,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Physiology,  General  Histoiy,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  Exercises  in  Oiticism,  and  French,  commenced. 

Senior  Class. — ^Latin,  French,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  General  History,  Ex- 
erc'ses  in  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music,  continued.  Ge- 
ometry, Ancient  H'story,  Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Cbemistiy,  with 
liccturesi,  Exercises  in  Criticism  of  English  literature,  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Mythology. 

During  the  last  two  years,  pupils  who  intend  to  become  teachera  shall  have 
instruction  and  frequent  exercises  in  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  being  limited  to  350,  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School 
(163)  were  taken  as  a  nucleus  for  the  High  School,  and  an  examination  of  can- 
didates fh)m  all  the  Grammar  Schools^  was  held,  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  School  Committee,  by  special  examinere  appointed  by  the  Board. 

The  whole  number  admitted  at  this  examination  was  211,  of  which  66  were 
from  the  Model  School,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  admitted 
from  twenty-four  schools.  The  High  School,  thus  organized,  was  put  into 
Operation  August  29th,  1859,  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

In  1860,  on  the  reoommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  School,  the 
Controllers  gave  prominence  again  to  the  Normal  character,  and  it  has 
since  been  designated  in  the  official  reports  as  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School.  The  Committee  referred  to  in  a  ^Mcial  report  dated  June 
7tb,  1860,  remark : 

"As  the  normal  character  of  the  High  School  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Public  School  system  of  our  city  than  merely  an  extended  course  of  study  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  the  Committee  ieel  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
preserve  this  characteristic 

In  their  report  (br  the  year  ending  December  81, 1863,  the  ControUen 
remark : 

Ko  school  under  the  management  of  thei  Board  has  so  well  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  so  entirely  aooomplished  the  purposes  of  its  found- 
ation, as  the  Girls'  High  uad  Nonoal  SdiooL 

In  his  report  for  the  same  year  Prof.  Cregar  gives  the  names  of  189 
pupils  who  had  been  appointed  teachers  in  either  puhlic  or  private 
schools  since  1860. 


acBOOL  AXCBITICTOkS. 
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m   THE   WESTERN   LITERARY   INSTITUTE. 

AKD  OOLLBQB  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TBACBERS. 


The  Western  Literart  iKfiTrruTB  and  College  op  Profes- 
sional Teachers,  more  familiarly  known  to  iU  members  and  to 
the  pabHc  as  The  College  of  Teachers,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  educational  associations  of  our  country,  but  also  prov- 
ed itself  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic  and 
laborioas,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  widely  influential. 
Started  by  practiced  teachers,  it  early  enlisted  in  its  cause  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  prominent  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  West,  and  through 
them  acting  with  that  freedom  and  energy  of  will  and  soundness  of 
judgment  which  characterize  a  new  country,  and  the  West  especial- 
ly, it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  teachers  and  schools  gene- 
rally, and  somewhat  more  indirectly  upon  public  opinion,  legislative 
action  and  public  schpol  systems.  This  influence  commencing  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  was  extended  into  every  State  then  existing  in 
the  MissisAippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
Atlantic  States  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  The  '*  College  *'  ori- 
^nated  in  the  *^  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,*^  which  was  founded  iii  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1829  through 
the  exertions  of  Albert  Picket  and  Alexander  Kinmont ;  the  first  a 
veteran  and  well-known  teacher  of  nearly  forty  years  experience — the 
latter  the  talented  principal  of  a  C^einnati  academy.  The  purpose 
of  the  association  was  "  to  promote  harmony,  cooperation,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  its  members,  and  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  might  be  considered  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation generally,"  and  its  peculiar  feature  was  a  **  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  "  consisting  of  honorary  members  (not  teachers)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
Its  meetings  were  monthly,  and  discussions  were  held  during  the 
year  upon  school  government  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The 
first  annual  meeting,  which  is  also  considered  as  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  College  of  Teachers,  was  held  on  June  20th,  1831,  and 
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was  opened  by  an  address  from  Rev.  O.  B.  McEee,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  first  president.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  R. 
H.  Bishop,  the  president  of  Miami  University,  and  by  Alexander 
Einmont  The  proceedings  and  addresses  were  published  in  the 
first  number  of  the  ^'  Academic  Pioneer,^  the  first  educational  jour- 
nal of  the  North-west,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Institute.  Its  publication  was,  however,  discontinued  through 
want  of  patronage  ;  a  second  number  only  appeared  in  December, 
1832,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  meeting. 

But  the  results  of  the  Institute  thus  far  were  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. Its  operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  city  of  CincinnaU 
and  its  designs  were  almost  wholly  paralyzed  by  jealousies,  local 
prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests.  Some  of  its  founders  wer^ 
ready  to  abandon  it,  when  Mr.  Albert  Picket  proposed  a  plan  for 
increasing  its  usefulness  and  respectability  by  calling  a  convention 
of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  West 
Circulars  of  invitation  were  accordingly  sent  to  all  teachers,  whether 
in  colleges,  academies,  or  schools,  and  a  considerable  number  con- 
vened at  Cincinnati,  continuing  in  sessioa  from  the  3d  to  the  6th 
of  October,  1832.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  chairman 
and  O.  L.  Leonard,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  secretary.  At  this  conven- 
tion the  **  College  of  Teachers  "  was  oi^ganized  and  a  constita- 
tion  adopted  which,  as  slightly  mddified  at  the  two  subsequent 
meetings,  was  as  follows : — 

CWNSTTTUnON. 

WhereaSf  The  convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  organizing  their  profession  in  the  Valley  df  the 
Hissisaippi  by  a  permanent  association,  in  order  to  promote  the  sacred  interests 
of  Education  so  far  as  may  be  confided  to  their  care,  by  collecting  the  dis- 
tant members,  advancing  their  mntual  improvement,  and  elevating  the  profes- 
sion to  its  just  intellectual  and  moral  intiaence  on  the  community,  do  berel^ 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  permanent  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  foDowing  Ck>n- 
stitution: —  ^ 

AnnoLB  I.  1.  Tbisassociationsbanbelaiownby  the  name  of  "The  West* 
em  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teadiers."  2.  Its  objects 
shall  be  to  promote  by  every  laudable  means,  the  diflfnsion  of  knowledge  in  m- 
gard  to  Education,  aiid  especially  by  aiming  at  the  elevatknof  the  diaracter  of 
teachers  who  shall  have  adopted  instruction  as  their  regular  profession. 

AmicLE  II.  1.  Tliis  association  shall  be  composed  of  such  teachers  of  good 
literary  and  morel  charaoter,  as  mi^  «ign  tUe  constitution  and  pay  to  the  Tieaa- 
urer.^t  the  time  a  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  such  Societiee  for  the  promotion  of 
Education,  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  formed,  which  shall  annually  send  del- 
egates to  its  meetings.  2.  Any  genUisman  eligible  to  nembership^  by  paying 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  shall  become  a  member  for  lifb,  and  be  ex- 
empt from  any  further  assessment.  3.  An  assessment  of  one  dollar  shall^ 
laid  on  each,  member  (except  life  members,)  which  if  omitted  to  be  paid  within 
one  year  alter  the  notice  has  been  given  him  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  forfeiture  of  membership.  4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by 
tlio  Society  at  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directory. 
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Abtiglv  III.  1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  flhall  be  a  President^  one  Vice- 
President  and  fire  Directors  for  each  State  represented  in  this  Institute,  a  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasarer,  all  of  whom  shall 
form  the  Board  of  Directory,  to  be  elected  at  the  annnal  meeting,  and  serve 
until  their  successors  be  chosen.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  In  case  of  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  or  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  occupy  the  cbahr.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  give 
notices  of  all  meetings,  keep  a  regular  record  of  their  proceeding^,  and  have 
charge  of  the  archives  of  the  Socie^.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject 
to  the  Board  of  Directory,  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  So* 
cieties  and  individuals.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  Society,  and  pay  them  out  at  the  order  of  the  Directors ;  he  shall  keep 
a  true  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  make  a  report  annu- 
ally thereof;  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Directory.  6.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors shall  have  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  Society — with 
anthority  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  such  measores  as  will  beet  advance  itt 
interests.  They  shall  appoint  competent  persons  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
and  lectures,  and  recommend  to  the  Society  suitable  persons  to  serve  on  stand- 
ing committees.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  proper  notice  be  given  of  the 
annual  meeting  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  convening.  They  shall  appoint  their  own  chairman  and  recorder, 
•nd  exhibit  their  prooeedings  and  report  thereon  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
fllf  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  or  other  offices  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  fh>m  their  number  a  local  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  carry  into  effect  under  their  direction  all  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  this  Cun.stitution.  It  shall  further  be  tiie  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  procure  the  annual  address  and  lectures  for  publication ;  they  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and  other  communl- 
cations  to  tlie  Society,  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as  may,  in  their  opinion, 
throw  liglit  on  the  subject  of  education.  7.  Each  section  of  the  Directory, 
with  its  Vice-President,  in  the  States  represented  in  tliis  institntion,  shall  have 
power  to  admit  associates  of  this  body,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests 
of  education  within  their  State,  responsible  to  the  general  Institute  for  their 
proceedings  which  they  shall  report,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body ;  tliey 
shall  have  power  to  establish  their  own  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution. 

Article  IV.  I.  The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  2.  Special  meethig^ 
may  be  convened  by  order  of  the  Directory,  having  previously  given  two 
months  notice.  3.  The  Board  of  Directory  shall  hold  their  stated  meetings 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  thoir 
government. 

AtiTicLB  V.  1.  By-laws  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  may  be  mado 
at  any  meeting.  2.  Ko  alteration  or  ainendment  of  tliis  Constitution  shall  ba 
made  unless  recommended  hj  the  Board  of  Directory,  and  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present,  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  next  (third)  general  convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  September  9th 
to  13th,  with  increased  power  and  interest  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Matthews  presid- 
ed. A  number  of  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  meetings  by  Prof.  H. 
Bascom,  Mason  Butler,  Alex.  Kinmont,  Prof.  C.  Bradford,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Pres.  B.  O.  Peers,  Prof.  C.  K  Stowe,  and  others,  and  discussions  were  held 
npon  various  subjects  connected  with  common  schools,  by  such  men,  among 
others,  as  Dr.  Beecher,  Pres.  Peers,  Judge  Hall,  Prof.  E.  Beeclier,  T.  Walker, 
W.  Greene,  and  S.  J.  Atlee.  A  school  agent  was  appointed  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  as  an  appreciable  proof  of  the  interest  and  spirit  awakened  at  the 
meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  $262  was  immediately  contributed  for 
its  support 

The  plan  was  here  commenced,  which  was  always  afterwards  pursued  and 
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found  very  effective,  <^  referring  subjects  of  educational  intereet  to  a  number 
of  special  committees,  who  at  the  following  meeting  made  written  and  Tery 
oflen  able  reports,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  many  animated  and  frequently 
protracted  discussions.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  the  election  of  a 
Tice-President  and  Directory  from  each  State  represented  in  tlie  College,  tend- 
ed to  preserve  and  extend  the  interest  in  the  insti.ution.  while  the  tiiitliful  exei^ 
tion  of  an  always  efficient  Executive  Committee  secured  the  willing  uul  of  able 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and  thus  the  meetings  wore  nuide 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  An  imperfect  record  only  lias  been  preserved 
of  these  eariier  meetings  and  none  of  the  addresses  were  publislied  hut  such  as 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  " Pioneer"  but  of  the  seven  Fubse.uent 
meetings,  the  proceedings  and  very  nearly  all  the  addresses  and  reports  wero 
published  in  full,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  title  Of  the  "  Transort  tms  of  Urn 
Weaiem  JjUerary  InsHhtie^  Ac."  The  minutes  of  the  eleven t!i  meet  n>;,  in  1841, 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  while  of  the  later  meetings  until  tlie  lu)<t  In  i  845, 
we  have  nothing  more  than  newspaper  notices.  For  the  sake  of  ciindensauoQ, 
the  subjects  of  the  numerous  addresses  and  reports,  with  the  names  ol'  the  au- 
thors alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  dates  of  delivery,  are  given  in  an  annex- 
ed summary,  with  also  a  catalogue  of  the  oflicers  of  tlie  Institute  tor  the  years 
in  which  they  are  reported  (1831,  1834-181*2;,  omitting  as  of  less  iiiip<Tiauc.« 
the  names  of  the  five  Directors  elected  annually  from  eacli  State. 

>  The  Fourth  Annual  Mbetino  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  October  Gih  to  lUh, 

1834.  This  meeting  was  especially  cbaractei  ized  by  the  eloquent  uddre«8of 
Thomas  S.  Grimk^  of  South  Carolina,  agaui-st  "  Tim  Study  of  the  Cu^tc^,"'  and 
the  discussion  that  followed  upon  the  subject,  between  him  and  Mr.  Kinniout 
Other  able  addresses  were  delivered  and  reports  made,  and  discu8(<lons  were 
held  upon  "  The  Use  of  (he  Bible  as  a  CUuuf^took"  participated  in  by  Gnmk^ 
Kinmont,  and  J>,  Drake-— on  "  Corporal  Ftmiehment,"  by  Grimke,  J.  L.  Wiiaon, 
and  Drake — on  ^^EmuUUion  as  a  Motive  in  Education^"  by  Kinmont,  Drake,  W. 
H.  McGuffey,  J.  L.  VanDoren,  F.  Eckstein,  A.  M.  Bolton,  A.  WatUen,  W.  liix- 
on,  E.  Slack,  K.  A.  H.  Niles,  T.  J.  Matthews,  and  Fisher— on  **  CiratU 
Schools"  and  on  '^TJie  Employmeni  a/ a  Traxeiing  Agent  and  Lecturer  on  Educa- 
tion," "  The  Use  of  the  Bible  as  a  Text-book"  in  all- schools  was  unanimously 
recommended ;  this  action,  though  frequently  discussed  at  other  meetings  was 
always  sustained,  and  it  was  also  now  made  the  declared  policy  of  the  Insti- 
tute not  to  constitute  itself  a  '*  tribunal  of- review,"  nor  to  recommend  any  other 
text-book  or  series  of  books  for  introduction  into  the  schools.  A  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  of  qualification 
to  teachers  voluntarily  offering  themselves  ior  examination  in  a  cour^^e  of  study 
as  prescribed  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  difierent  classes  of  schools.  This 
movement  towards  elevating  the  "profession*'  of  teachers  was,  however,  of 
little  effect.  Some  action  was  also  taken  for  promoting  the  formation  of  auxil- 
iary State  societies,  of  which  the  Executive  Committee  reported  one  as  already 
formed  in  Ohio,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  "Teachers'  Institute." 

The  FiFFH  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  lOtb, 

1835,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interets.  The  reports  of  Samuel  Lewis^ 
School  Superintendent  for  Ohio,  upon  "  Tke  best  method  of  Establibhing  and 
Forming  Common  Schools  in  the  West^"  and  of  ProC  C.  E.  Stowe  upon  **  Th$ 
JEducatiom  of  Immigranis^^^  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  uncommon  earnestness 
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and  ability,  in  which  IfefBrs.  Drake,  Kinmont,  McGuffey,  K  D.  Mansfield,  Judge 
Looker,  T.  Walker,  and  J.  L.  Wilson  took  active  parts.  There  was  also  a  dia- 
cnasion  by  Keasrs.  Drake,  Elinmont,  and  othersi  npon  **  The  Study  o/AruUomy 
and  Fhytiology  in  SchooU,^^ 

Committees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missoari,  Tennessee^  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  circnlato  and 
present  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  petitions  for  immediate  and  efficient 
enactments  providing  for  the  universal  education  of  all  free  citizens,  and  for  tha 
establishment  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers. Each  State  Directory  was  also  advised  to  convene  the  friends  of  educi^ 
tton  for  tlie  organization  of  auxiliary  State  societies^  and  State  conventions 
were  accordingly  held  at  Lexington  in  November,  1835,  and  at  Columbus  in 
January,  1836. 

The  Sixth  Annual  MEEmra  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  3d  to  7th, 

1836.  At  this  meetmg  there  were  discussions  upon  "  TJie  Use  of  the  BibU  in 
Schoola,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  Alex.  Campbell,  Bishop  FurceU,  Kinmont, 
and  others;  on  "  The  beai  method  of  Studying  the  Bible  in  Schoob^*'  on  "  Th$ 
division  of  Pupils  into  dosses  according  to  their  regular  or  irregular  attendance,^ 
(following  a  report  by  Samuel  Jervis  upon  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of 
schools;)  on  **  Existing  inefficient  modes  of  Instruction,^^  by  Messrs.  W.  Twining^ 
W.  F.  Ferguson,  W.  H.  McGuflfey,  B.  N.  Elliott,  J.  P.  Harrison,  R.  Morecraft, 
K  Slack,  J.  L.  Talbott^  A.  Kinmont,  and  A.  Campbell ;  on  **  Manual  Labor  in 
Colleges  f  on  Dr.  Campbell^s  lecture  upon  ^^  Moral  OuUwre,^  by  Dr.  Harrison, 
Kinmont^  Campbell,  and  Purcell ;  on  "  TheformaUon of  Thachert?  AsaodaJtions',** 
and  on  "  The  study  ofAstrorumiy  and  Physiology  in  SbAoob.'*  A  communica- 
tion was  also  received  lh>m  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey  upon  ^^  Female  Educcttion.^ 
The  formation  of  township  libraries,  and  library  associations,  was  recommend- 
ed,— a  prize  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  maxim,  "  Knowledge 
ii  WeaUh,^ — and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational 
montlily,  the  ^  Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Science,**  under 
the  editorship  of  John  W.  Picket 

The  SsYENTH  Annual  Mebtinq  was  held  at  CmcinnaU,  October  2d  to  7th, 

1837.  An  address  by  Samuel  Lewis  upon  ^^  Extending  public  instruction  so  as 
to  embrace  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community**  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  by  Messrs.  Pierce,  of  Michigan,  McGuffey,  Kinmont,  Purcell, 
Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stowe^  Lewis,  J.  Stevens,  Harrison,  W.  Scott,  and  S.  V. 
Marshall.  "  The  moral  influence  of  a  system  of  honors  and  rewards,**  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Lynd,  Drake,  Harrison,  Beecher,  P.  T.  Brooks,  and  T.  Wal- 
ker; and  the  subject  of  ^^Emtdation  as  a  motive  in  Education,**  after  protracted 
discussion  by  Messra  Drake,  Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stevens,  Harrison,  Kinmon^ 
Brooks,  Purcell,  W.  Nixop,  0.  Chester,  W.  F.  Thomas,  Beecher,  Walker,  and 
McGuffey,  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  report  at  the  next  meeting^ 
There  were  also  interesting  debates  on  a  higher  education  and  increased  com- 
pensation as  essential  to  making  a  "  profession  **  of  teachers,  by  Messrs.  Beecher, 
Mansfield,  N.  Wright,  Marshall,  McGuffey,  and  others;  and  again  upon  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise  in  schoola  Resolutions  were  passed 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  Stote  Departmente  of  Education,  recom- 
mending the  study  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  practice  in  Vocal  Music,  in 
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Common  Schools,  and  adopting  the  "  Western  Academician  "  as  the  the  OFfgua,  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Eighth  Akihtal  Oontention  was  held  at  C&Kunnati,  October  1st  to  6th, 

1838.  The  most  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  before  this  meeting  were 
"Mn/MUSchoob,''  '' Seminaries  for  Femak  Education,''  and  "^Sunday  School 
Jiutruetion."  The  first  subject  was  introduced  bj  Supt  Lewis,  was  reported 
upon  by  ProC  Stowe,  and  ably  debated  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  J3towe,  Drake,  J. 
Denham,  J.  a  F.  Salomon,  McGoffey^  T.  T.  Loomis,  a  L.  Tdford,  J.  IC  Steren- 
son,  Brisbane,  and  Lindey.  The  sabject  of  female  edaeatton  was  diacossed  by 
Messrs.  McGuflfey,  Drake,  Stowe^  Salomon,  Seedier,  and  Harrison;  and  the  re- 
lation of  Sanday  Sdidols  to  Common  Schools^  and  the  propriety  of  pennitting 
the  use  of  public  school-houses  by  Sunday  schods  were  considered  at  great 
length  by  Messrs.  Stowe,  Harrison,  Beecher,  W.  B.  Whitm<»e,  Langdon,  Me- 
Guffey,  Drake,  Walker,  W.  Greene,  J.  Ghallen,  G.  Guilford,  a  Graham,  Jr.,  A. 
G.  Smith,  and  Jervis.  A  report  of  Dr.  Beecher  upon  Enralation  waa  followed 
by  a  counter  report  from  Messrs.  Picket,  Drake,  and  MoGnffey,  and  a  diacii»* 
sion,  participated  in  by  Messrs  Drake,  Harrison,  McGuffey,  Wylle,  Stowe^  At* 
nold,  Beecher,  Greene,  Mansfield,  and  Salomon.  There  were  other  debates 
upon  the  effects  of  a  multiplication  of  colleges^  by  Messrs.  McGoffey,  Stowe^ 
Lewis,  and  M.  M.  Carll— ^and  upon  the  use  of  printed  questions  and  answers. 
Essays  were  received  from  Mrs.  A«  Lincoln  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
Phelps. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Western  Academician  "  having  ceased  at  therdoae  of 
its  first  volume,  the  Executive  Committee  were  advised  to  eontiDue  it  if  fimnd 
practicable.    . 

The  Institute  during  the  previous  year  had  suflEered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  active  members,  Alexander  Kinmont  Bemarlca  enlogistic  of 
his  worth  and  services  were  made  in  the  addressee  of  Mr.  Pidcet  and  ProC 
Stowe. 

The  Ninth  Annual  MKBTixa  was  held  at  dndnnati,  October  7th  to  12tib, 

1839.  Few  addresses  were  delivered  at  this  meeting  and  the  time  was.  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  consideration  of  reports  and  in  discussion.  The  qoestion 
of  ^*  The  stiiffects  which  shotdd  be  embraced  in  a  eoterse  of  Female  Education  "  was 
folly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Wilson,  Purcell,  W.  Johnston,  Bev.  L.  L 
Hamline,  Prof.  Walker,  Beecher,  J.  Wright,  Arnold,  Carll,  Pres.  C.  G.  Forshey, 
Prof  J.  M.  Trimble,  S.  N.  Manning,  J.  McD.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  Atiee, 
Vaughan,  and  Harrison.  Other  debates  were  held  upon  the  inflaence  of 
*'  Chatkred  InstUvtione  upon  Private  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  Tel- 
ford, W.  Greene,  Lewis,  Pres.  T.  J.  Biggs^  J.  H.  Jones,  Hamline,  Bev.  J.  T. 
Brooke,  Manning,  Rev.  N.  Sneythen,  Matthev^  and  Vaughan— on  ^*Evenmff 
Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Tellbrd,  P.  S.  Symmes,  B.  P.  Aydetottj  Brooke^  Lewis, 
Blanchard,  J.  Challen,  and  J.  Si  Williams — on  "  Ihaehuig  as  a  Profession^"  by 
Messra  Aydelott,  N.  Holley,  Greene,  Johnston,  Mansfield,  E.  P.  Langdon,  Jooes^ 
Symmes,  Trimble,  Biggs,  Forshey,  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  J.  L.  Talbott,  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  LoWrie— on  "  The  study  of  the  General  and  SieUe  OmsUkOUms  in.  Schoolj"*  by 
Messrs.  Greene,  Lewis,  WQson,  N.  Wright,  Harrison,  Johnston,  Trimble,  For* 
shey,  Talbott,  Telford,  Brooke,  Wright,  sad  Smith-^n  "  The  association  of  Sew 
sation  and  Ideas  in  Education,"  by  Messrs.  T.  Maylin,  Harrison,  Caril,  Manning, 
Sueythen,  and  Bigga— and  on  "  Tlie  evil  tffeds  of  Vagrancy  upon  Schools^"  by 
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J.  H.  Perkind,  Biggs,  Brooke,  Vaugban,  Lewia,  M.  G.  Williams,  Garll, 
Atlee,  Powell,  Langdon,  Challen,  Trimble,  Jones,  J.  Dillingbam,  Telford,  and 
Symmea  The  usual  exercises  were  varied  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  by  several  lectures  upon  different  branches 
of  physical  science,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig.  A  report 
was  received  from  an  auxiliary  society  that  had  been  formed  in  Mississippi 

The  TsNTK  Annual  HfiBTiNa  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  6th  to  10th, 
1840.  At  this  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  R.  Park  and  Dr.  Morrill| 
numerous  reports  were  made  by  the  appointed  committees,  and  discussions 
were  held,  as  follows:— on  *^ Military  disctpline  in  Sckools,^^  by  Messra  0.  M. 
Mitchell,  Harrison,  Forshey,  Perkins,  Telford,  J.  Williamson,  N.  Wright, 
Yaugban,  Greene,  Atlee,  Manning,  Biggs,  and  Prof  F.  Merrick~on  **  A  course 
ofHudyJi»r  Females,^  by  Messn.  Johnston,  Harrison,  Stowe,  Greene,  Beecfaer, 
Forshey^  and  Challen — on  "  The  position  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  a  College 
Course,"  by  Messrs.  Biggs,  Stowe,  Mitchell,  Brooke,  Q.  Prescott,  and  Johnston 
i>-on  "  The  definite  ebfects/or  the  action  of  ike  CoUcge^"  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Biggs, 
Stowe,  Atlee,  Talbott,  G.  &  Hand,  Mitchell,  Perkins,  and  F.  Merrick— on  "  The 
tmMfi  of  Western  teachers,^  by  Messrs.  Brooke,  &  P.  Langdon,  Biggs,  Talbott^ 
and  Wylie— on  "  The  proper  time  for  commencing  the  etttdy  of  the  Greek  and 
Somim  dassicSy"  by  Messrai  Stowe,  Biggs,  Merrick,  Langdon,  Brooke,  Lewis, 
Manning,  T.  A.  Goodhue,  Mitchell,  Challen,  Greene,  Beecfaer,  and  Forshey—on 
'*  The  fiuttiUty  of  coBege  endotomeniSy  scholarships^  Ac,"  by  Messra  Perkins, 
Manning,  Hiartiaon,  Biggs,  R%  Davidson,  Gt^eene,  Forshey,  Wylie,  Brooke, 
Stowe,  and  MitcheU.  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Cincinnati  Society 
for  the  DifAiston  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  from  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
as  well  as  (h>ni  several  delegates  respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  their 
respective  States. 

The  Blwenth  ANNtJAL  MEETtNO  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  4th  to 
9th,  1841.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Biggs,  Prof.  Loomis,  Dr.  Ayde- 
lott,  ProC  Howard,  B.  D.  Mansfield,  and  others.  Among  the  reports  received 
was  an  able  one  upon  "■  The  defects  of  the  Common  School  Laws,**  made  by  Dr. 
Leavltt^  and  afterwards  publishcid  in  the  "  Western  School  Journal,-'  of  Louis- 
ville. It  was  fdlowed  by  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Greene,  and  W. 
Johnson.  Other  debates  were  held  on  "  The  defects  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
struetSsn^^^  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Ray,  and  J.  J.  Moss— on  "  The 
mutUity  of  College  Endowments,"  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Biggs,  Stowe,  H.  W. 
Wright,  Moss,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  Galloway — on  "  T\iaching  as  a  distinct  Profes- 
sion,^^ by  Messrs.  Greene,  Moss,  Johnson,  Galloway,  Mitchell,  Leavitt,  and 
Wylie — on  "  ReHgious  instrvction  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries,''^  by  Messrs.  Stowe, 
Greene,  Harrison,  Moss,  Walker,  Beecher,  Davidson,  tod  Wylie— on  "  The  ob- 
jections to  the  study  of  the  MaJthemaJtics,"  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Davidson,  Moss, 
and  J.  G.  Rosensteln — on  "  The  necessity  of  the  distinct  incorporation  of  each 
school  district  for  school  purposes,"  by  Messrs.  R  P.  Langdon,  M.  G.  Williams^ 
and  Leavitt— on  "  T?ie  objects  and  prospects  of  the  College,"  by  Messrs.  Talbott^ 
Wylie,  Biggs,  B.  Baker,  and  J.  L.  Van  Doren.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  also  com- 
municated an  essay  upon  "Female  Education,"  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
convention  should  be  held  in  Louisville,  and  that  the  time  of  meeting  should 
be  changed  fVom  October  to  August 

The  Twelfth  Annual  MEiriNa  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  16th 
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to  20th,  1842.  The  time  of  the  session  was  chieflj  taken  up  in  the  djacoanoii 
of  **  The  School  Lauw,  and  ihe  proposed  organtaaUon  of  a  pro/esnon  oftdncakn^ 
^-on  a  "  BiJH  concerning  Public  Instruction  "  for  the  seyeral  Statoft--iand  on  **  The 
varioue  methods  of  Education  and  Inatrueiion^ — ^in  which  discussions  an  aetire 
part  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Noble  Butler,  J.  H.  Harvey,  F.  Shackelford,  B.  E 
Smith,  0.  S.  Leavitt,  &  H.  Thomson,  Talbott,  B.  F.  Famsworth,  Harrison,  J. 
W,  Hall,  M.  Stur)f2:ess,  F.  Eckstein,  and  O.  R.  Hand.  There  was  also  a  discus- 
sion on  "  T?ie  introduction  of  the  study  of  Natural  Theology  tn/o  Schools  and 
CoUeges^*^  by  Messrs.  Harney,  Eckstein,  Thomson,  Banks,  Famsworth,  Buck, 
Shackelford,  and  Leavitt  The  "  Western  School  Journal,"  published  by  0.  S. 
Leavitt  at  Louisville,  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute. 

An  extra  session  of  the  College  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  20th  and 
Slst,  and  again  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1842. 
The  annual  sessions  of  1843  and  1844  were  held  at  LooisviUe,  but  in  1846  it 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  a  very  interesting  meeting  was  held,  attended  by 
delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vuginia,  as  well  as 
from  the  Western  States.  But  of  these  meetings  we  have  no  fVirther  record. 
The  College  ceased  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  after  1840;  those  for  1839 
and  1840  liaving  been  published  by  the  aid  of  the  Cindnnatt  Society  for  the 
DiiAision  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  previous  volumes  had  been  printed  with- 
out expense  to  the  Institute,  and  all  other  expenses  had  been  defrayed  without 
difficulty  from  the  annual  fees  and  contributions  of  its  members.  This  inter- 
ruption in  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  was  unfortunate  both  for  the  publte 
and  the  association ;  for  the  public,  because  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter 
was  thereby  lost,  and  for  the  Institute,  because  the  discontinuance  discouraged 
many  of  the  valuable  members  entirely,  and  rendered  others  lukewarm,  and 
finally  caused  a  suspension  of  its  sessions.  Another  reason  for  its  decline  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  management  ont  of  the  hands  of  the 
working  teachers  of  Cincinnati  to  those  of  Louisville.  Upon  its  removal  to 
that  city  its  energy  was  largely  expended  upon  the  somewhat  chimerical  pro- 
ject of  erecting  by  law  a  *'  profession  "  of  teachers.  Failure  in  this  and  a  grad- 
ual decline  in  popular  interest,  acting  upon  the  more  mercurial  temperament  of 
Southern  men,  dampened  their  ardor  and  discouraged  continued  effort  Ibe 
error  was  seen  too  late  and  the  return  home  could  not  restore  lost  vitally. 
State  associations  and  local  Institutes  have  since  taken  its  plaoe,  but  being  com* 
posed  in  most  instances  wholly  of'teachers,  they  are  for  that  reason  inferior  to 
the  older  "  Literary  Institute^"  and  want  an  important  element  of  perpetuity— 
an  element,  moreover,  whose  tendency  would  be  to  raise  them  above  their 
own  limited  sphere  of  thought  and  interest,  and  bring  them  into  more  intimate 
fiuniliarity  with  other  fields  of  view,  and  thought^  and  action. 
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Addresses,  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Reports,  at  the  meetings  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  irom  1891  to  1842. 

Athblott.  B,  p.,  Praa.  Woodwmrd  College,  ClDefnoati.— Reports  oa  tho  beat  mothod  of  ttadyinf 
the  Bible  In  ■ehooK  1836 ;  on  domestic  education,  1837 ;  on  the  use  of  aelectioni  from  the 
Bible  in  lehooli,  J837 ;  on  the  dutie*  now  incumbent  on  American  citixem,  1839. — Ad^ 
dreaaes  on  the  mutual  relations  of  CuUege  tnMtees  and  fneulties,  1837 ;  on  the  advanUfss 
of  a  department  of  English  Lanfua^e  and  Literature  in  Coll^pa,  1838 ;  on  Christian  ed- 
ucation in  educational  institutions.  1841. 

Baebbb,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Cincinnati. — ^Report  00  Zotflogy  as  a  branch  of  education,  1841.  Address  on 
Natural  Theologr  as  a  branch  of  education,  1848. 

Baenard,  H.,  Hartfora.— Address  on  the  conditions  of  a  sueeessful  system  of  public  schools,  I^IS. 

Baboom,  Rev.  H.  B.,  D.  D.,  AuBusta  Colh^ge,  Kj.— Address  on  tbe  philosophy  of  letters,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  gooral  interest,  l&SL 

Bbbchbr/Rcv.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Lane  Theol.  Sem.— Address  00  the  importance  of  making 
teaching  a  profession,  ISO.    Report  on  Emulation,  1838. 

Bioos,  T.  J.,  Fror.  at  Lane  Sem. — ^Addresses  on  Domestic  Education.  1835;  on  the  position  of  the 
Ancient  Lancoagea  in  a  collegiate  courae,  1840 ;  on  Praetical  Teaching,  1841.  Reporta  oa 
the  definite  objects  calling  for  the  action  of  the  Institute,  1840;  on  the  formation  of  a  West- 
era  Academy  of  Science,  1840. 

BuBOP,  Rer.  R.  H.,  Pros.  Miami  Unir.— Addressee  on  the  general  demuda  of  education,  1831 ; 
on  difllcuUies  in  the  management  of  colleges,  1836. 

BftADroBD,  Prof.  C.-— Addresses  on  the  Modera  Languages,  1839;  on  the  kind  of  edocatioo  adapt- 
ed to  the  West.  1833. 

BocRANAir,  J.,  Madison,  Kv. — ^Report  on  Emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

BUKBOUOB,  Miss  C.  M.— &saT  on  Femaie  Education,  1841. 

BoTLBR,  Mark,  Louisville. — Address  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  1839. 

BirrLBB,  NoBLB,  LouisTille.— Report  on  the  study  of  Historr  in  schools,  1842. 

Cahpsbll,  Albx.— Address  on  the  imiiortanoe  of  uniting  the  moral  witii  the  inteUeetual  euKurt 
of  the  mind,ie3ft. 

Caell,  M.  M.— Address  on  moral  euHuie,  1838.  Report  00  the  order  and  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  Acuities,  1840. 

Cballbh,  Rev.  Jambr. — Report  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  tlie  eonacienoe.  1840. 

Ceaio,  J.  D.,  CincinnatL-rAddreas  on  the  praaeot  inefficient  and  superficial  modes  of  instructioa, 
1836.  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Pneumatics ;  Electricity ;  and  Electro-Magnet- 
ism, 1839. 

Davbkport,  DARiua.— Report  on  certain  questions  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
183S. 

DAViDeoN,  R.,  Pres.  Transylvania  Univ.— Reporta  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  Etbica  in  cdiegei 
and  schools,  1840;  on  a  collegiate  course  for  the  West,  1841. 

DiLLiBOHAM,  J.— Report  on  Education  in  Georgia,  1830. 

Drake,  Damibl,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati.— Addresses  on  Physical  Education,  1833 ;  on  the  philosophT 
of  family,  school,  and  college  discipline,  1834.  Reporta  on  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology in  common  schools,  183B ;  on  tlw  preparatory  educatioo  of  the  phjrsician,  1838. 

DuMOKT,  Mrs.  J.  L.— Letter  on  the  inducenienta  to  adopt  tpaching  as  a  profession  for  life,  1837. 

EcKaTBin,  P.— Report  00  Linear  Drawing,  1837. 

Edwards,  J.  M. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography,  1841. 

Erlls,  Samcbl.- Addresses  on  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  the  prolessiooal  teacher,  1837 ;  on  the 
principles  of  the  formation  of  society,  1830. 

Elliott,  Dr.  E.  N.— Address  on  a  nsleroatie  course  of  Biblical  atudiM.  1843. 

Foots,  J.  P.— Addressee  on  the  Mechanics*  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  1837 ;  on  DisclpliM,  1830;  oa 
the  onion  of  labor  and  study,  1843. 

FoReBBT.  Prof.  C.  G.,  Natches.— Reporta  on  Education  in  Misaiasippl,  1830 ;  on  meteorology, 
184L  ^^ 

60DDARD,  F.  E.,  Louisville.— Address  00  the  history  of  Mathematical  Science,  1833. 

Grimkb,  T.  S^  Charleston,  8.  C— Address  against  the  elassies  and  nathenatics  as  a  pait  of  the 
'coom  of  general  education  in  our  coaotry,  1834. 

Ball,  J.  W.,  Dayton.— Addresses  on  the  Art  of  Education,  1849;  00  the  cbaraeler  of  Washing- 
ton, 1848. 

Hamlikb,  Rev.  L.  L.— Address  on  a  more  extended  view  of  Female  Education,  1830. 

Hand,  D.,  Jr.— Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaehimr  Arithmetic.  1830. 

Harb,  G.  R.— Reporta  on  Prinaaiy  Instruction,  1830 ;  on  a  course  of  iostruetioo  in  eommoa 
schoob,  1840. 

Harbbt,  Prof.  J.  H.— Addraases  on  learning  aa  easMitial  to  edocatoia,  1849;  on  the  teacher*8  pro- 
iSeaaion  and  the  schooliaws,  1848. 

HAEEieoN,  Dr.  J.  P.— Address  on  Popuhir  Education,  1836. 

Hbkrab,  J.  A.,  Cincinnati.- Report  on  the  peculiarities  of  German  Universities,  1841. 

Hbrtk,  Mrs.  C.  L.— Poem,  1837.    Essay  00  Conversation  as  a  branch  of  education,  1838. 

HoLLT,  Natbanibl,  Cincinnati.— Addsssses  on  preserving  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  unit- 
ing to  it  a  thorough  education,  1838 ;  on  the  necessity  of  univeiaal  edncalion,  1833 ;  on  pfo- 
ftssional  teaching,  1830.  Reporta  on  Mr.  Grimke's  proposed  course  of  study,  1835 ;  on  the 
means  of  arousiiu;  the  community  on  the  subject  of  education,  183fiL 

HorwooD,  WiLLLiM,  Cioeinnati.— Addiem  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  languages,  1834.  Re- 
port 00  the  need  of  an  improved  book  of  definitioni,  1835. 

Howard,  Prof.  W.  6.— Address  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  narenta  and  teachers,  1841. 

HvirrooN,  Rev.  Bbnj.— Address  00  the  importance  of  moral  education  keeping  pace  with  the 
chanio  arts,  1837.  • 

JoBMBTOW,  WiLUAM^  Addiem  00  Female  edocatioo,  1830.  *    .       .       .««.. 

JoBKB,  J.  H.— Addrem  on  infant  schools  aa  a  valuable  aniiliary  in  the  cause  of  educatioa,  1830 
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KiifMoirr,  Albzahdbr.— AddKMes  on  Um  objeeto  of  tb«  Imtitate,  1831 ;  on  the  itudy  aod  d* 

ture  of  the  ancient  laofuages,  J83S ;  oo  the  stud^  of  chencter,  1633.    Beporta  on  Hn  ata^f 

of  the  ancient  ctaMiet  a  necessary  part  of  educatioo,183l ;  on  Aoatomj  and  PhyiiolofV'  a»« 

study  in  sehoob,  1835 ;  oo  the  meem  of  leodcring  the  study  of  fietftions  eompoaitsoosseiM- 

ficial  to  the  student,  1836. 
LsAYXTT,  Dr.  O.  B.^Repons  on  the  defeetaof  the  school  towa  and  the  lenedies,  1641 :  oo  ll« 

school  laws,  184S. 
Lbonard,  O.  L.,  Ky.— Reports  on  the  means  of  aroosing  the  commmiity  on  the  siibject  of  edDCH- 

tioo,  1836 ;  on  the  best  oMans  of  early  mental  eultofe,  1837. 
Lswia,  John,  Ky.— Address  on  Practical  iWbiog,  1642. 
Liwia,  Samobl,  Ohio  School  8op't.-~Address  on  extending  the  coraoMia  school  coarse  to  metA 

the  wanu  of  all  classes,  1837.     Reports  on  the  best  mode  of  cstablishinf  schools  at  Ifae 

West,  1835;  on  the  causes  of  lluctoaiion  of  schools;  the  evils,  and  remedies^  ISK. 
Looiiia,  Prof.— Address  on  MetooRrionr,  its  profress  and  importaoce,  18(1. 
LowKtB,  Dr.  W.  F.-^Address  on  the  Natoiai  Scieooes,  1839. 
Ltmb,  Rbt.  8.  W. — Address  on  the  moral  influence  of  reward  in  a  system  of  edacatiov  finudad 

on  the  word  of  God,  1837. 
McGurrBY,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Prof,  at  Miami  Univ.— Addrem  on  the  infioenee  of  the  study  of  the 

BiUe  on  intelleotual  and  moral  improvement,  1834 ;  on  the  ralative  duties  of  pafeais  and 

teachers,  1835.     Reports  on  Eoslish  Composition,  183S ;   en  the  best  method  ofeoadoctinf 

examinatioas,  1896. 
McKbb,  Rev.  C.  B.— Address  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  teacher,  1831. 
McLbak,  Hon.  Joan.— Addrem  oo  the  formation  of  sookty,  and  the  infrodnctton  of  the  ■lemant 

ary  principles  of  government  in  a  course  of  popular  instroetioo,  1838. 
McLbod,  IloMALto  "-Report  on  Eloention  and  exteraporaaeoes  ineafciaff,  183S. 
If  cMastbr,  E.  0.->Beport  on  the  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Institote,  1830. 
McMatthbws,  J.  D.— Report  on  a  course  of  study  fSe  females,  1640. 
Manhino,  B.  N.— Report  on  the  cooperation  of  pamots  and  teaehen,  1640. 
MANansLD,  E.  D— Addresses  on  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  1834;  on  the  qualifieatioas of 

teachers,  1838 ;  on  the  uses  of  hbtory,  1838.     Blopaphical  sketch  of  J.  S.  Grimke.  1834. 

Reports  on  the  study  of  crioiinal  and  eoostitotionariaw  in  Iterary  iastitutiona,  1637 ;  on  « 

**  Manual  of  Instruction  **  for  the  Missimippi  Valley,  1835 ;  on  pieparatoiT  edncalion  for 

the  leind  profession,  189& 
Mabon,  T.  B.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  sdiool  edoeatioo,  1837. 
MATTHKwa,  Prof.  T.  J.— Report  on  emulation  as  a  motive  ineducation,  1834. 
Matun,  Miw  A.  W.,  Salem,  N.  J.— Essay  oo  the  pains  and  pleasarasor  leachiiw,  1836. 
Matlih,  TBOMAe.-~AddrBsses  oa  the  aature  and  oiyeet  of  edooation,  1838 :  on  Uw  assodalioo  of 

sensations  and  ideas  in  education,  1839.    Reports  on  the  mcsuis  of  cultivating  votuata^ 

obedience  in  vouth,  1840;  oo  intellectual  and  moral  aeieoce,  164S. 
Mbukb,  J.  J. — Address  on  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  1838. 
Mb«b1ck,  Prof.  F.— Report  on  natural  science  as  paii  of  a  college  eoofso,  1610. 
Mkbeill,  Dr.  SAMrnL.— Addresses  oa  the  immortality  of  the  teacher's  moral  influence,  1840;  on 

economical  education,  1811. 
Mill*,  Rev.  T.  A.— Report  on  the  erkenoes  of  Christianity  as  a  branch  -of  edoeatien,  1640. 
MiTcnBLL,  Piof.  O.  M.~Report  on  civil  engineering  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  edoeatioM.  1837; 

on  learned  societies  and  their  influence,  1840 ;  on  the  mam  points  vsad  in  Giaat  Britain 

against  the  mathmiatics.  1841. 
MoifTooMBRT,  Rev.  S.  H.— Addresses  on  the  necessity  and  importaaee  ofedncaiiea,  1836;  osthe 

study  of  human  life,  1836. 
MoRRiaoN,  M.  W.^Addicm  on  common  sohoola,  1831. 

Mosa,  J.  J. — Address  on  what  constitutes  good  teachers  and  how  to  proeure  them,  I64L 
MuMroRD.  R.' Addrem  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  trustees,  1836. 
MvasBY,  Dr.~AddrBn  on  the  influence  or  tight  lacing  upon  health  and  1Mb,  1830. 
NiLBS,  M.  A.  H.,  Prof,  at  Hanover  €k>l.,  Ind.— Addresses  on  the  number  of  pupib  ferooe  leadMri 

1839;  on  the  government  of  public  literary  instftotloiis,  1834. 
Nixon,  Prof.  W.— Address  oo  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of  music,  1834. 
NuTTmo,  R,  Prof,  at  W.  Reserve  Col.-^ Report  on  ao  arrangiag  the  eollqpa  vaeatioas  as  !•  per- 
mit students  to  engage  in  teaching,  1836. 
Oldk,  C.  N.,  Prof,  at  Miami  Univ.— Address  on  the  patriotic  duties  of  taacheia,  1830.  * 

Park,  It,  Prof,  at  Univ.  of  PeBn.-*Boport  on  panlotogy,  or  the  elairifloatioB  of  huasao  fcRoss ledger 

Pbbrs,  Rev.  B.  O.— Address  on  Inlelleetoal  edueatloa,  espaeialW  in  its  eailyetagcs,  16S3. 

PaninMAH,  A.  W.— Addren  on  methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  1830. 

Pbrkino,  J.  H.— Addrssses  oo  the  importance  of  forming  societies  aunliuy  to  the  hstitute,.  1840; 

on  the  education  of  girls,  1843.    Reports  on  the  influence  of  vagrant  boys  mmn  our  city 

schools,  183B;  oo  the  BngUsb  univenities,  1840. 
Phblps,  Mrs.  A.  H.L. — Essay  on  female  education,  1838. 
PicKBT,  Albbrt,  Sen.^  Prin.  Cin.  Fem.  Institoto.— OpeniuB  addreMon  the  objeels  of  the  iBiHteiHi 

1834 ;   on  edncation,  1835;   oo  parents,  teachers,  and  sehooh,  1830;   en  mfoims  ia  eduea- 

tion,  1638 ;  oo  the  formation  of  chasacter  in  lodividoals,  1837;  on  the  qualifieatioa  of  teaeh- 

ers.  1839;  on  the  want  of  education,  1641,  1848. 
PiBRCB,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  in  Mich.— Ad^em  on  a  coneet  kaowkdge  of  hu- 
man nature  essential  to  successful  teaching,  1837. 
Post,  T.  M.,  Prof,  at  HI.  Col.~  Address  on  the  expedieocr  of  studying  the  elnnes,  1884. 
PcrcbUp,  J.  B.,  Bishop.— -Address  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  18Mr    Repoiteon  usii^r  aslBBfe- 

ions  fmni  the  Bible  in  schools,  1837;  on  the  Ohio  lustitntaon  for  the  bttad,  1630. 
QuiNAN,  T.  H..  Prin.  Cin.  Addphi  Bern.— Report  oo  emulation  as  a  motive  in  edocatioB,  1684k 
Ray,  JosBra,  Prof,  at  Woodward  Col.— Reports  on  the  utility  of  cobineteof  natmul  scieueeaea 

means  of  education,  1836 ;  on  the  value  of  the  blackboard,  and  method  of  using  it,  1830 ; 

on  the  influence  which  Boards  of  Examination  may  exert  upon  Che  oualifleatioBs  of 

eis,  1840. 
Rbbvbs,  T.  B.,  Virginia.— Addrem  on  education,  1838. 
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Bsn«,  J«  L.,  Phila. — Addrea  on  the  Laneatteriao  or  monitorial  lysteni  of  imtrnction,  1839. 

BoBBiHa,  ProT-^Addraatoii  wlf-odueation,  184S. 

RosKNBTBiN,  Dt.  J.  G.— AddcHt  OD  pbyiicai  edoeatloni  1841. 

BjLLONOii,  J.  C.  F. — RoDort  on  ffymnastici,  1838. 

Bcfvrr,  J.  W.,  Prof,  at  Miami  iJoiv. — Addfcm  on  tiM  importanea  of  mora  ptaetieal  odooation,  183S. 

Bfwrr,  Bav.  Wjlltmu— Addre«  on  tba  outlioas  of  trno  aduoatioo  and  the  Datiooal  ijstem,  1837. 

raANifoif,  'AMCt,  Prat.  LovMbb*  OoIIv— Addfoti  on  appaak  lo  iMBor  and  bkmbI  Motimantt  ai  a 

MiiMtitDte  for  eorporal  punithnieot.  J839. 
BiaovKHKT,  Mn.  L.  H.— EMay  on  female  patriotism,  1838. 

Sim,  Thomas,  Jr.—Addrem  on  tlie  claimi  of  pbrenolofy  upon  the  attention  of  the  teaoher,  1838. 
BfcACX,  Elpab,  D.  D.,  Oslbnl,  O.— Addrenea  on  phymcal  teienee  in  general,  1839 ;   on  tlie  appli- 

oation  of  pcioeinte* to praetiee  in^ivsieal •cwnce,  1834.    Repoils on  afrienltnre  as  a  branch 

of  common  senool  education,  1839 ;  on  the  iienefll  to  be  oeriTcd  to.  the  stadoot  from  tba 

reading  of  fictitious  eompoeitions  in  school,  1830. 
tens.  Rev.  B.  B.^Addrem  on  the  state  of  aducatioB  in  Kentoeky,  1842. 
Btomb,  E.— Report  on  book-keeping,  1836. 


0TOWB,  C.  E.,  Prof,  at  Lane  Sem.-^Addnsses  oa  the  dIseitAhie  of  tiie  inlelleetaal  powers,  1833  s 

en  tbe  present  vr^jun  of  edocalioOf  1837 ;  on  tlie  Bible  as  a  oieans  of  inteHeetoal  and  moral 

improvement,  1838.    Beports  on  tbe  edooatioa  of  immigrants,  1835 ;  on  normal  spboo^ 

1838;  on  praparatoiy  eJaealioo  for  tbe  ministry,  1838 ;  on  the  early  history  of  educatioo, 

1840. 
Talbott,  D.  T.— -Report  on  tbe  best  method  of  teaching  composition,  183S. 
Tammott,  J.  L.<*Addiess  on  learainf  essential  to  edaeaton,  1848.     Bepofti  oo  geography,  1839 ; 

on  an  educational  periodical  in  tbe  West,  IMS, 
Yam  Dorbn,  J.  L.,  Pre*.  Y.  Ladies*  Coll.,  Lexington. — Address  oo  Calisthenics,  1834.    Beport  on 

the  Older  of  studies  in  itrimary  female  schools,  1834. 
Yamcb,  Eluah.— Address  on  a  onirorm  system  of  connoo  edioel  edocation  and  on  adapting  It  to 

our  republican  institutions,  1838. 
Walxbr,  TiMOTHT.^Addresses  on  the  object  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1833 ;  oQ  the 

ultraisms  of  the  age,  1841. 
Wii.LAB»,  Mn.  EMMA.-»Essay  on  female  education,  1841. 
WiLiilAMf ,  M.  6.— Addresses  oo  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  rsduoing  college  expenses ;  should  it 

be  obligatory  or  optional  7  1830 ;  on  tbe  importance  of  educational  departments  in  our 

State  governments,  1837. 
WiLUAMsoB,  JAMsa.— >Beport  oo  the  duty  of  teadiete  In  etdtlTatiaf  a  paoifie  ^lirii  In  schools. 

1841. 
WlLBOM,  J.  L.,  D.  DL— Addresses  on  a  system  of  univerMi  education  not  only  desirable  but  prao- 

tlcable,  1830;  on*  the  (driectsof  tbe  Institnto,  1839.    Beport  oo  infant  schools,  1837. 
Wood,  Willum,  M.  D. — Addresses  on  the  influence  of  edoeatioa  on  the  physioal  dtrelopment 

of  man,  1837  ;*on  physical  edocation,  1838. 
W<»OLLBY,  G.  W.~Report  on  the  best  meUiod  of  teaching  penmanship,  183S. 


Wtub,  Andrkw,  Pres.  VTuIt.  of  Ind. — Addresses  on  discipline  in  schoob  and  eotleges,  1838;  on 
the  religious  elements  of  edocation,  1849;  oo  the  best  means  of  devatlog  Ibe  teaebeta*  pro- 
fession, 1841 ;  on  tbe  sentiment  of  veneration,  1842. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  IKSTITUTB,  to  IMS. 


Rev.  C.  B.  ICcKee^  elected  1830 ;  (7)  Elyah  Slack,  1831 ;  Albert  Picket^  Seo^ 
1833-'42. 

TI01-FBE8IDENT8: 

0^.— Caleb  Kempe,  1831 ;  John  Easterbroolc,  1831  •  E.  SUdE,  1833-*35; 
U.  G.  Williams,  183e-*39;  F.  Merrick,  1840;  C.  R  Stowe^  1841 ;  O.  W.  Fen- 
niman,  1842. 

KefUacky.^W.  D.  Jones,  1831 ;  P.  S.  Fall,  1834,  '36-*38;  J.  C.  Toang^  183ft; 
Prof.  Trimble,  1839 :  R.  Davidson,  1840,  '41 ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1842. 

Indiana.-'K  K.  BUiott,  1831,  '36;  IL  A.  H.  Niies,  1834,  '35;  J.  H.  Haniej, 
1837 ;  A.  Wiley,  1838-'41 ;  1£.  Sturgua,  1842. 

Illinois.— K  Beecber,  1834-'36,  39-'41 ;  J.  M.  Peck,  1837  ;  Dr.  Egan,  1838; 
P.  Acres,  1842. 

Miaaourl—W,  a  Potts,  1835-'37 ;  J.  H.  FiekUng,  1839-'41 ;  J.  H.  Lethnif^ 
1842. 

Tennessee.-^T.  Lindsey,  1835-'37,  '39-^41 ;  E.  Slack,  1838,  '42. 

Mistiesgtpi.-^.  Cbamberitne,  1835;  J.  Lone^  1836;  EL  N.  Elliott^  183V ;  & 
A.  Gartwrigbt^  1838;  C.  G.  Forshey,  1839-'42. 

Louisiana.— Bish.  Hawks,  1835 ;  J.  a  Shannon,  l836-*39;  J.  Ingles,  1840,  '41. 

Midiigan.--0.  L.  Leavitt,  1836;  J.  D.  Pieroe,  1837,*38 ;  D.  Houghton,  183»-'4JL 

Pennsylvania. — L.  Halsey,  1836 ;  Prof.  Kennedy,  1837 ;  &  C  Jennings,  1838; 
Rev.  Dr.  Pressly,  1839;  J.  P.  Durbin,  1840,  '41. 

Flr^KL— A.  Campbell,  1836-'41. 

Arkansas. — Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  1836. 

Alahama.—R.  Payne,  1836-'38;  B.  Manley,  1839-'41;  J.  M  Barnes^  1841 

Georgia.— II.  Church,  1836-'38;  S.  &  Davis,  18d9^'41. 

South  OaroUna.—J.  Adams,  1836,  '37 ;  G.  H  Pftddock,  1839-'4l. 

Iowa  Rrriiory.^T.  Q.  Parvin,  1838-'39,  '4I-'42;  C.  Maaon,  1840. 

North  Oir&Zma—D.  L.  Swain,  1839-'41. 

FhrickuS.  S.  Peck,  1839-'41. 

Wisconsin  Jbrrilory,—B.  Ejlboume,  1839-^*41. 

GORRZSPOKDIKO  SEGRETARTIS: 

M.  G.  WillUma,  1831,  '40,  '41 ;  T.  H.  Qninan,  1834 ;  N.  HoUey,  1835;  D.  L. 
Talbott,  1836,  '37 ;  G.  R.  Hand,  1838 ;  W.  Greene^  1839;  0.  L.  Leonard,  1841 

RBC0RD1K0  8B0RBTABIE8: 

J.  L.  Talbott,  1831;  D.  L.  Talbott,  1833-'35;  A.  H.  McGuff^,  1836,  '37;  W. 
Phillips,  Jr.,  1838;  J.  Ray,  1839;  G.  R.  Hand,  1840,  '41 ;  N.  Butter,  1841 

TREASURERS: 

J.  B.  Wyman,  1831 ;  J.  Van  Eaton,  1834;  T.  Maylin,  1835-'38;  G.  R.  Hand, 
1839;  J.  A.  Warden,  1840;  0.  Wilson,  1841;  J.  Toy,  1841 

ubeariakb: 

a  M.  Wheeler,  1831 ;  J.  L.  Talbott,  1836,  '38 ;  J.  Van  Eaton,  1836,  »8t ;  T* 
Maylin,  1839 ;  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  1840,  '41 ;  A.  J.  Lincoln,  1841 

STBOimYE  ooicicmBi: 
A.  Picket,  1831-'41;  A.  Kinmont,  1831-'36;  N,  HoUey,  1831,  '35,  '36;  T. 
Hammond,  1831 ;  M.  Graves,  1831 ;  R.  Mumford,  1831 ;  B.  Slack,  1834-'36; 
J.  L  Talbott,  1834,  '37 ;  J.  Van  Eaton,  1834,  '36,  '37 ;  T.  MayUn,  1835-'39;  K 
P.  Aydelott,  1835 ;  D.  L  Talbott,  1835,  '36 ;  &.  H.  Montgomery,  1836 ;  W.  H. 
McGuflfey,  1837 ;  J.  Ray,  1837,  '38 ;  A.  Drury,  1838 ;  0.  M.  Mitchell,  183«,  »41; 
J.  H.  Perkins,  1839 ;  J.  P.  Foote,  1841 ;  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  1841 ;  a  B.  Stowe^ 
1841 ;  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  1841 ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1841 ;  F.  E.  Goddai^  1841 :  a 
L  Leonard,  1841;  L  P.  Yandell,  1841 ;  T.  J.  Biggs,  1840 ;  E.  P.  Langdon, 
1840;  J.  M  Edwards,  1840;  and  the  Secretaries  and  Treasuim  for  1837  and 
followmg 
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It  is  difficalt  to  over  esUmato  the  importance  of  Text-Books,  in 
the  external  or  internal  economy  of  education — ^in  the  magnitade  of 
the  pocnniary  interests  involved  to  publishers,  authors,  and  parents, 
as  well  as  the  right  performance  of  Uie  work  of  instruction  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade.  In  this  and  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  purpose  to  contribute  something  to- 
ward a  fuller  understanding  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  this 
great  interest  in  this  country, — ^both  in  its  material  and  its  scholastic 
aspects — of  the  manufiicture  and  illustration  of  books,  and  of  the 
principles  and  methods  applied  to  the  development  of  particular  sub- 
jects, as  wen  as  of  the  modes  adopted  to  secure  their  introduction 
into  particular  schools,  cities,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  will 
not  bo  treated  regularly  in  this  order,  when  our  review  is  complete, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace — 

I.  AuTHOBS  AND  Booss.  A  Catalogue  of  authors,  including  the 
name  of  the  author,  or  editor,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertiuned  by  the 
compiler,  of  every  publication,  that  has  been  used,  or  prepared  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  this  country,  with  the  title,  edition,  place  and 
date  of  publication  of  each  work. 

n.  Subjects.  A  catalogue  of  the  same  books  and  authors,  in- 
cluded in  Part  L,  arranged  according  to  the  subject  upon  which 
they  treat— or  at  least  an  index  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
each  subject 

in.  Publishers.  A  catalogue  of  publishers,  who  will  fiimish  a 
complete  list  of  the  text-books  which  they  have  issued,  classified 
by  authors  and  subjects,  and  which  they  are  now  prepared  to 
fiimiah. 

iy«  A  review  of  the  plan — ^the  principles  and  development,  on 
which  the  text-books  most  in  use  are  prepared,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal  text-books  on  the  same 
sabject. 

y^  The  results — ^''the  Odds  and  Ends*'  of  some  study,  in- 
ddental  and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the  origb,  illns 
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trationsy  aathorahip,  real  and  claimed,  and  tho  religioos  and  political 
tendencies  and  aims — apart  from  the  specific  and  avowed  purpose, 
of  certain  school  books. 

YL  Suggestions  aa'  to  the  preparation,  and  mann&cture,  and  intro- 
duction of  school  books,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  purchasers, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  authors,  publishers,  agents,  and 
Tenders  generally. 

PAST  L     AUTHOBS  Aim  B00K& 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the-compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use^  of  which, 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  nnsatisfactoiy,  but  will  at  leaat 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inqniry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  aa 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (**). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1 800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secnre  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  nnder  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  retamed  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  oommanications  relating  to  this  sobjeet  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  *'  Editor  of  th$  American  Journal  of  EduoaUom^ 
Eofriforiy  Coim. 
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HAAS»  J.  D.. 

Kohlraii8ch*a  History  of  Gcnnany,   New  Yorkt 

HACHKTTE, 

KJements  dc  Oeotnetiie.   Paris.* 
HACHKNBEEG,  C.  F., 

Gramiaaticse  Grxcae  Pars  Prior.    Utreobtt  1792. 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  See  C  A,  Good- 
rich. 
HACKETT,  H.  B., 
£xercliien  in  Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover.* 
Winer'd  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.    Audover, 
1W6.* 
HACKLE\%  CHARLES  W., 
Treatine  on  Algebra.    New  York,  IBM* 
Elementary  course  of  Geometry.     New  York, 

1855.* 
Elements  of  Trigonometry.    Phil.,  1&38.* 
TroatiAe  on  Trigonometr}'.    New  York,  4th  cdl- 
tlon,  1863,  Ih&l,  1S5S.* 
BADDON,  JAME^, 
Kudimentary  Book-Keeplng.    London,  1S51.* 
Budimentary  Arithmetic.    I^ondon,  1851.* 
ElcmentM  of  Algebra.    London,  ltt50.* 
IIADLEY,  JAME8, 
Greok  Grammar  for  Schools,  etc.    New  York.* 

BAHX, , 

Greek  Testament.    Edited  by  £.  Bobinson.   N. 

York.* 
Hebrew  Bible.  Edited  by  J.  Jaquett.  N.York.* 
HAINE,  WILLI A3I, 
LUy'A  Rules  Construed.    London,  17G8.  See  IT. 
Idly. 
HAINES,  J.  S., 

Chemical  Catechism.    Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN.  J.  J., 

Analytic  Orthography.    Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN,  S;S., 
Eiemonts  of  Latin.  Pronunciation.  Phil.  18S1.** 
Analytic  Orthography.    PhU.i.  1800.* 
HALE,  ENOCH, 
A  Spelling- Book,  or  First  Part.  Northampton. 
1799.* 
HALE,  NATHAN, 

Epitome  of  Unirersal  Geography.    Bost.  1830. 
HALE,  HALMA, 
HUtory  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1820, 
(1K27,)  1830,  1840.   Keene,  1820,  1830.  (1831, 
1835.)  Cooperstown,  1830, 1M3.  Buffalo,  >53. 
HALE,  SARAH  J., 
The  Bible  Reading-Book.    Phlla.  (1854.)  1S65. 
The  School  Song-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
HALL,  MISS  A., 
Manual  of  Morals,  (Anon.)    Andorer,  1818. 

Boston,  1{H0,(1863.) 
The  Literary  Reader.    Boston,  1850.** 
HALL,  CHARLES  H., 
Notes  on  the  Gospel,  for  Bible  Classes,  etc.,  2 
vols.    New  York,  1867.* 
HALL.  JOHN, 
Tlie  l*riranry  Reader.    Hartford;  New  York.* 
Beader's  Manual.     Hartford,  1839.  2d  edition, 

1S40.(  184!,)  1848. 
Header's  Guide.  Hartford,  l&'W.  2d  edition,  1837. 
(3d  edition,  1837, 1838, 1830,)  1841.** 
HALL,  JOSEPH, 
Quide  to  the  English  Language.    Utica,  lit  edl- 
tion,  1810.* 
HALL,  R. 
Eagilsh  Method  of  Bookkeeping.    Wakefield, 
1810.* 
HALL,  S.  R., 
Chlld'ti  Instroeter;  or.  Lessons  on  Common 
Things.    Andorer,  1832, 1830.* 


HALL,  S.  R.,  {continued.) 
The  Grammatical  Assistant.    Springfield,  1832, 

2d  edition,  1833. 
Child's  Avsistant  to  the  Geography  and  Histoid 

of  Vermont.    Montpelier,  1&37, 1831.* 
Geograptiy  for  Children;  or,  Child's  Book  of 

Geography.    Springfield,  1832.    N.  York.* 
School  Aritlimetic.    Andover,  1836. 
Arithmetical  Manual.    Andorer,  1836.* 
HALL,  S.  K.,  &  A.  It.  BAKEIi, 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    (Boston, 
1836, 1843.)  Andover,  1830.  (Philadelphia.) 
HAXjL,  t.  g., 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.    London,  14th  ed.  1864. 
Same.    Ed.  by  C.  List.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
HALL,  WILLIAM, 
Uncydopiedia    of  English    Grammar.    Ohio, 
1850.*? 

HALLIWELL, , 

Rara  Mathematica.    London,  1811.* 
HALLOCK,  EDWARD  J., 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    N.  York* 
1st  edition,  1842,71852.) 
HALLOWELL,  BENJAMIN, 
Key  to   Ryan's    Bonnycastle's    Mensuration. 
Philadelphia,  lti47.* 
HALL  WORTH,  THOMAS, 
KfllcAcious  Method  in  History  and  CSironology. 
New  York.  1824. 
Same— applied  to  General  Ancient  History. 

New  York.  1824.* 
Same— applied  to  Sacred  History.    N.  York, 

1»!4.* 
Same— applied  to  History  of  United  States. 
New  York,  1824.* 
Bational  Mnemonios.    New  York,  18i5. 
Outlines  of  Geography,  simplified,  etc   New 
York,  1816.* 

HALSEY, , 

History.* 
HAMEL,  NICHOLAS, 
Gnmmatical  Ezerdsea  )3X  French.    LoadoSi 
6th  ediUon,  1800. 
HAMILTON,  G.. 
Bttdiments  of  Animal  Physiology.    Edited  bj 

Reese.    Philadelphia,  18«6.*« 
BodimenU  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Edited  by 

Reese.    Phiiadelphis,  1846. 
Elements  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy.   Edited  by  Reese,    New  York,  1840.* 
HAMILTON,  JAMES, 
Perrin's  Fables,  French  and  English.    London, 

0th  edition,  1856. 
Campe's  Kobinson  der  jQngere.    Edinb.  1827. 
St.  John's  Gon)el  in  Italian.   2d  edition.    Ed- 
inburgh, 1S27. 
Classics,  with  translations.    See  7.  Clark, 
HAMILTON,  HUGH, 

Conic  Sections.    London,  1773.* 
HAMIL1X)N.  H.  P. 

Analytic  Geometry.   Cambridge  (Eng.),  1826.* 
HAMILTON,  J.  A., 
WUhem's  Method  of  Teaching  SUiging.   New 

York.  n.d. 
Preceptor  for  the  VloUnoello.  Bost ;  N.  York.* 
HAMILTON,  ROBERT, 

Introduction  to  Merchandise.  Edinborgh,  1777.* 

HAMILIVN,  SIR  WILLIAM. 

PhUosophy.  Ed.  by  O.  W.  Wight.  N.  Y.  1853.* 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  Edited  by 

Mansell  and  Veltch.    2  vols.    Boston,  1860. 

HAMIL1X>N,  W.,  h  S.  M.  IRVIN, 

An  lowsy  Grammar.   loway  and  Sac  Mission. 

I.  T    1818  * 
An  Elementary  Book  of  the  loway  Language. 
I.  and  S.  Mission,  1813.* 
HAMLIN,  LORENZO  F., 
English  Grammar  in  Lectures.    (Schenectady, 
1831.)  Boston,  1832.  New  York,  (1831,  ster. 
edition,  1832),  1&33.  Brattleboro',  1833.** 
HAMMOND,  NATHANIEL, 
Elements  of  Algebra.  Lond.  4th  edition,  1772. 
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HAMMOND, , 

Book*keepin£,  etc.    See  Potter  &  Hammond, 
HAMMOND,  SAMUEL, 

Enxtish  Grammar.    London,  1744.* 
HAMONIER£,  G., 
Levizac'8  Grammar  of  the  French  Toagne.    N. 
York,  l8t  edition,  ISiSO. 
HANAPOUD,  L.  B.,  &  J.  W.  PATSOX, 
Book-keeping  by  (Single  Entry  (Common  School 

edition.)    Boston,  n.  d.** 
Book-keeping  hj  Single  and  Doable'  Entiy, 
(High  School  edition.)    Boston,  n.  d. 
Same,  (Academy  edition.)    Boston,  n.  d. 
HANDY,  W.  tt., 
Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  etc    Phliad.  1654.* 

BAN1]*X)BD, , 

Lectures  on  Chemistry.* 
HANKS,  J.  P., 

The  American  Violinist.    Boston.* 
HANN,  JAMES, 
Trigonometry.    2  vols.    London,  1849.* 
Analytical  (icomctry.    London,  1850.* 
HANNA,  SAUAU  K., 
Bible  History ;  Text-book  for  Seminaries,  etc 
New  York.* 
HANSON,  J.  H., 
Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book.   Boston,  1801. 
4th  edition,  1862. 
HARDCASTLE,  L.  B., 

Young  American's  Elocutionist.    N.  Y.  1854.* 
HARDCASTLE,  W., 

Questions  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Lond.  n.d. 
HARDIE,  JAMES, 
Epistolary  Guide  for  Schools.* 
The  Principles  of  ILAtln  Grammar.    New  T<»k. 

2d  edition,  1794. 
L^Homond's  Vlri  Rome     New  York,  IfiZL 

(Philadelphia,  1847.) 
Selects  e  retero  Testamento  Historic.   Phila- 
delphia, 1803. 
CordenuB*  Colloquies.* 
HARDING,  W.  A., 

Alphabetical  OouW.    Philadelphia,  1846.* 
HAKE,  ROBERT, 
Cbemistrv.    Philadelphia.* 
Compendium  of  Course  of  diemlcal  Instmo- 

tion.    Philadelphia.* 
Chemical  Apparatus  and  Manipulations.    Phil- 
adciphUi,  1836.* 

HARE, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Boston,  1763.* 
HAUKNE88.  A., 
Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    New  York.* 
Second  Latin  Book.    New  York,  1863.* 
Latin  Reader.    New  York,  1850.* 
New  Latin  Grammar.    New  York.* 
First  Greek  Book.    New  York.* 
HARLAN,  R., 

Fauna  Americana.    Pldladelphia,  1825.* 
HAltNEY,JOIIN  H., 

Algebra.    Louisville,  3d  ed.,  n.  d. 
HARRIS,  JAMES, 
Hermes ;  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram- 
mar.   London,  (1761).  3d  cd.  1771.  0th  ed. 
1806.  (4th  ed.  1786,  7th  ed.  1825.) 
HARRIS,  JOHN, 
Pardie's  Elements  of  Geometry.    London,  9&k 
ed.  1746. 
HARRIS,  NICHOLAS, 
First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping.    Hartford.* 
Complete  System  of  Practical  Bookkeeping. 

(Hartford,  1838;)  New  York,  1855. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
HARRIS,  THADDEUS  MASON. 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    Boston,  1820. 
HARRISON,  GESSNER. 
Expoaition,  &c.,  of  Latin  Grammar.  N.  Y.  '52.* 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Prepositions.     Phila- 
delphia.* 
HARRliJON,  MATTHEW, 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Stmoture  of  the  English 
Language.    Phihkdelphia,  1850. 


HARRISON, . 

Rudiments  of  EngUahGnmmar.  Phfladdnbia, 
9th  ed.  1812. 
HART,  A.  M., 
My  Own  Language  t  or,  Elements  of  Eacllih 
Grammar.    itobUe,  1863.* 
HART,  JOHN  S., 
Class-Bookofl*rose.    Philadelphia,  18H.  MIL* 
CUss-Book  of  Poetry.    Philadelpbia,  1844.  H9u* 
English  Grammar.    PhUa.  isted.  *45.  '40, 4&** 
Exposition  of  the  Constltntlon  of  the  Uaited 

States.    Philadelphia,  1845  (i£o0). 
White's  ElemenU  of  Universal  UistorT. 

adelphia,  1843, 1847.* 
Epitome  of  Grecian  and  Eomaa 

Philadelphia,  1853.* 
Latin  Aeddcnoe.    Philadelphia.* 
HART.  JOSEPH  C. 
Popular  System  or  Practical  Geognmhj.   K<i 

York.  1851. 
Geogrnphical  Exercises.    New  York,  18S4. 

Same,  rev.  by  C.  B.  Stout.    New  Yoric.  V. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Sdiools.    N.  z  .* 
Moftern  Atlas  for  do.    New  York,  182Sw* 
HART,  LEVI  &  V.  R.  OSBORN, 
The  Works  of  Vireil.    Baltimore,  183^ 
Virgil,  with  Interlinear  Translation. 

^>llia,  1^66.• 
MAN,  C.  L, 
Svensk  och  Norsk  Ezcoraions-Flon. 
holm,  2d  ed.  1653. 
HARVEY,  JAMES, 

English  Granunar.    London,  1841.* 
HASKELL,  D., 
.McCulIoch's  universal  Gazetteer.  2  vols. 

York,  1843. 
Strauss'  Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  UntrerMl 

History.    New  York,  1848.* 
Chronological  View  of  the  World.    New  Yoclc, 
1845, 1848.* 
HASKELL  A  smTH, 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  '47.« 

HASKELL. , 

Class- Book  of  Natural  History.   Hew  York.* 
HA8KINS,  DAVID  GREENE, 
Selections  fW>m  Scriptore,  for  Schools,  Boston, 

(1860),  1801. 
French  and  English  First  Book.    Boston,  18S8L 
HASKINS,  R.  W., 

Astronomy  for  Schools.    New  York,  1841. 
HASSLER,  FERDINAIO)  R., 
Elements  of  ArithraeUc    New  York  (IffiSt)  ^ 

1829.** 
Elements   of   Analytic   THgonometcr.    Haw 

York,  1826.* 
Logarithmic  Trigonometrical  Tablea.   H.  Y.* 
Geometry.    New  York.* 
Astronomy.    New  York.* 
System  of  the  Universe.    New  York.* 
HASTINGS,  THOMAS, 
Musical  Reader;  or,  PraeUeal  Lessons  for  the 

Voice.    Utioa.  1819.* 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music.    New  York.* 
Juvenile  Songs  for  Sabbath  Schools.    N.  Y.* 
Sonn  for  the  Schoolroom  and  Nursery.  H.  Y.* 
The  Union  MlnstreL   New  lork,  1845.* 
Sabbath-School  Songs.    New  York.* 
HAS  WELL,  C.  H., 

MenMuration  and  naatieal  Goometry.    H.  Y.* 
HATTON,  EDWARD, 


Hew 


I^ndon,  1731.  0th  ed.,  1754. 
London,  1696.* 


Hill's  Arithmetic. 
31ercliant's  Ms 
HAVKN,  .lOSEPH, 
Moral  Pliilosophy.    Boston,  1860. 
Mental  PhUosophy.    Boston,  (1857,)  1800. 
HAWES,  NOYfcfe  P., 
United  States  Spelling  Book.  (Portland,  18il 
Augusta,  2d  ed.  1(27.  HaUoweU,  1830.)  Boa* 
ton,  1835. 
HAWKES.  JULIA  g.. 
Conversations  on  Italy,  in  English  and  WnaA, 
Philadelphia.* 
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HAWKES,  P., 
American  Companion;  Sketch  of  Geography, 
rtiilndelphia,  1827.* 
HAWLEY,  DANIEL. 
I>ilvortii'8  Federal  Calcalator.    Troy,  1803.  2d 
cd.  lbo5. 

HAWNEY, , 

Complete  Bf  easurer»  Eeith'8  ed.,  rer.  by  Craig. 
B&ltimore,  4th  ed.  1820.  (London,  1763.) 
HATES,  UICUARD, 
The  Gentleman's  Complete  Bookkeeper.    Lon* 
don,  174  !.• 
HAYNE8,  NATHANIEL, 
Bexout'8  Elements  of  Axithmetlo.   HalloweU, 
1834. 
HAYS,  ISAAC, 
Amott'a  Elements  of  Physici.   FhlladelphUit 

ist  ed.  18W,  1831, 1848.* 
Hoblyn'8  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.    Phila- 
delphia.* 
HAYWAKD,  GEORGE, 
Outlines  of  B  uman  Physiology.    Boston  ( 1834,) 
4th  ed.  1842.** 
HAYWARD,  JOHN, 
Gazetteer  of  tbe  United  States.    Philadelphia.* 
Gazetteer  of  Massaohusetts.    Boston,  1647.* 
HAYWARD,  T.  B., 
Nepoa,  de  vita  excel.  Imperatomm.    Boston, 
18:id.   2d  ed-  18)0. 
HAYWARD,  JAMES, 

Descriptive  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  1831.* 
HAZEN;  EDWARD, 
Symbolical  Primer;  or,  Class-Book,  No.  1.   1st 

ed.  1820.* 
Symbolical    Spelllnsr-Book,  Parts   I.  and  II. 

New  York;  Phiradfilphia,  Uted.  1838.* 
Speller  and  Deflner ;  or,  Class-Book  No.  2.  New 
York.  (1^J30,)  ltS3,  1834,  170th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Pliiladelphla.  1835,  1830,  1857.** 
New  Speller  and  Deflner.    Philadelphia  (1860), 

185J.  186<>. 
Euphonic  Spelltng-Book  and  Reader,  Part  I. 

Philadelphia,  i..  d. 
Gnimmatic  Reader,  No.  I.    New  York,  n.  d.** 
"  "         "  IL    New  York,  1815. 

•*  "        "in.    New  York.* 

Practical  Gnunmar  of  English  Language.    New 

Y'ork,  1842,  1814.** 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  Grammar.    N.  Y.,  1864. 
Popular  Technology;  or.  Professions  and  Trades. 

2  vols.    New  York  ( 1842),  1857. 
Panorama  of  Trades  and  Professions.    Phila- 
delphia, 1836,  1862,  1855.* 

hazen,  jasper. 

Primary  Instructor.    Windsor,  1823.* 
HAZLETT,  WILLIAM, 

English  Gnmmar.    London,  1810.* 
BEARNE,  THOMAS, 

Universal  History.    Oxford,  1704.* 
HEATH,  NOBLE, 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1820. 
HEATH,  Nm  fc  P.  PEYBARD, 

Bezout*s  Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
New  York,  18•^5. 
HEATON,  BENJAMIN, 

Columbian  Spelling- Book.    Wrentham  (1st  ed. 
1799,)  4th  ed.  n.  d. 
HJEATON,  NATHANIEL,  JR., 

Easy  School  Dialogues.    Wrentham,  1802.* 

<\>lumbian  Preceptor.    Wrentliam,  1801.* 
HEDGE,  LEVI, 

Elements  of  Logic.    Cambridge,  1810.    Boston, 
3d  ed.  1821, 1827  (1831, 1833, 1834,  1830.) 
HEGEWISCH, , 

Historical  Chronology.    BnrUngton.* 
HEINSIUS,  DANIEL, 

Horalii  Opera.    Amsterdam,  1718. 

Arlstoteiis,  de  Poetlca,— >no  title-page.    1030. 
HEINSIUS,  THEODOR, 

Worterbnch  der  Deutschen  Sprache.    5  vols. 
Hanover,  1818. 


HELVETIU8,  DANJEL  CRISPIN, 
Ovid,   Metamorphoseon  Lib.  Xv.  (Delp.  ed.) 
Edited  by  Andrews.    Philadelphia,  1805. 
HEMPEL,  C.  J., 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    N.  Yoi%.* 
HENDERSON,  ALEXANDER, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Moskito  JLangunge.    New 
York,  1840.* 
HENDERSON,  A.  G., 
Bookkeeping  by  Single  and  Double   Entry. 
Manchester,  1841.* 
HENDERSON,  THOMAS, 
Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan* 
gunge.    Philadelphia,  1857. 

HBNDREK, , 

Historical  Preceptor.* 
Natural  Philosophy.* 
HENDRICK,  J.  L, 
Grammatical  Manual ;  or,  Outline  of  English 
Grammar.    Syracuse,  1844. 
HENFREY,  ARTHUR, 
Rudiments  of  Botany.    London.  1840. 
Conversations  on  Gardening.    London,    2d  ed, 
1838. 
HENKLE.  W.  D.    See  Stoddard  &  Benkle. 
HENRY,  C.  S., 
System  of  Logic.    New  York,  1864.* 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.   2  voK 

New  York  (1848,)  1860. 
Cousin's  Elements  of  Psychology.    New  York, 

4th  edition,  1850. 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.    New  York.* 
Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His* 
tory.    New  York,  1850.* 
HENRY,  JAMES,  JR., 
Family  and  School  Monitor.    New  York,  1648 ; 

Philadelptda.* 
Educational  Catechism  to  accompany  do.   New 
York,1848. 
HENRY,  WILLIAM, 
Epitome  of  Experimental  Chemistry.    Phila., 

1802;  Boston,  1810.* 
Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1814;  Philadelphia.* 
HENSHAW,  M. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    Boston,  1802.* 
HENTZ,  CAROLINE  LEE, 
Flowers  of  Eloention,  a  Class-Book.    Philadel- 
phia, 185G.* 
HENTZ,  N.  M., 
Classical   French  Reader.    Boston,  1825,  1835. 

Philadelphia.  1847.* 
Manual  of  French  Phrases.    Boston,  1822.** 
HERBERT,  HENRY  W., 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  abridged.  N.Y.* 
Prometheus  and  Agamemnon  ol   jEschylus, 
translated.    Camoridge.* 
HERMANNCS,  GODQFRED, 
Elementa  Doctrinie  MetricsD.    Glasgow,  1817. 
Vigerius,de  Grseds  Idiotlsmls  Liber.   Glasgow, 
1813. 

HERNANT, , 

Pronouncing  German  Grammar  and  Huase 
Book.    New  York.* 
BERNISZ,  S., 
Guide  to  Conversation  in  English  and  Chinese. 
Boston,  1854, 1866.* 
HERODOTUS, 
Works,  edited  by  J.W.  Blakesley.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1801.    With  English  notes,  by  C.  S. 
Wheeler.    2  vols.    Boston,  1843^* 
Translated  by  W.  Beloe.    3  vols.    New  York. 

PhUadelphia,  1814.* 
Literally  translated  by  H.  Carey.    New  York.* 
Oriei  taUa  Antlquion.    Edited  by  H.  M.  John- 
son.   New  York,  1850.* 
Selections,  with  Interlinear  translation.   Iion- 
don.  2d  edition,  1837. 
HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W.. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Edited  by  S.  CWtflfcert 
PhUadeIphU^  1847.* 
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JTERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W..  (cotMnued,) 
Oatlinea  of  Astronomy.    FhiladdphlB,  1853.* 
On  the  Studr  of  Natural  History.    New  York, 

new  edition.  1855. 
Calculus  of  Finite  Ilifferences.  Cam.,  1820.* 
Spence's  Mathematical  Essays. 
HERTZ,  MARTIN, 
Friseiani  Institut.  Grammat.  Lib.  XVIII.  (Eeil's 
Granunatici  lAtlnl.)    Leipsic.  1855-69. 
HERVEY,  Q.  W., 
Rhetoric  of  Conversation.    New  York.  1853.* 

HETSCH. , 

Kitbok  1  Progressirt  System.    Stockholm,  n.  d. 
HEWETT,  D., 
An  Eugiiah  Grammar.     New  York,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1838.* 
The  Travel!or>s  Guide,  &c.    New  York,  1822. 
HE YDEN  REICH,  L.  W., 

Elementary  German  Reader.    New  York.* 
HEYNIC,  C.  G., 
Iliad,  with  notes  by  Robinson.  CataktU,  1822.* 
Pindarl  Carmina.    Oxford  and  Loudon,  1828. 
Virgil,  without  notes.    Boston,  lb50.* 
HIClvIE,  D.  B., 
Lucian  —  Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dia- 
logues.   Dublin,  IS"^. 
HICKOK,  LAURENS  P., 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.    New  York.* 
Empirical  Psychology.    New  York,  2d  edition, 

1857 ;  (Schcn.  IbSL) 
Bational  Psycholognr.    New  York.    Anbum, 

184».* 
System  of  Moral  Science.    New  York,  3d  ad. 
185S ;  (Schenectady,  1853.) 
HIGGINSON,  T.  E., 

EngliHh  Grammar.    Dublin,  1803.* 
BILDUETH.  UOSEA, 
Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children,    Exeter, 

2d  edition,  18-20. 
Book  for  Massachusetts  Children.   Boston,  '29. 

3d  edition,  1832.* 
View  of  tlie  United  States.    Boston,  1830.* 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1830.* 
HILDRETH,  RICHARD, 
Theory  of  Morals.    Boston.  1844.* 
Theory  of  Politics.    New  York,  1863.* 
HILEY,  RICHARD, 
Treatise  on  English  Grammar.     London,  3d 
edition,  18i0. 
HILL,  ANNE, 
Drawing-Book  of  Flowers  and  Fmit.   Phila- 
delphia, 1845.* 
Progressive  Lessons  in  Painting.    Six  Nos. 
PhUadelphia,  1845.* 
HILL,  D.  H., 

Eiementa  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
HILL,  ISAAC, 
Ty  tier's  Elements  of  General  History.    See  A. 
Tutler, 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Young  Secretary's  Guide:  a  Speedy  Guide  to 
Learning.    24th  ed.    Boston,  1750.* 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Arithmetic.    Ix>ndon,  7th  edition,  1746.* 
Improved  by  £.  Hatton.    London,  0th  edition, 

1S64. 
Vocabulary;  Synonyms  of  the  Latin  Tongue, 
New  York.  1st  edition,  1600. 
HILL,  JOSEPlI, 
bcUrevelius'  I^cxicon  Manuale  Griec.  Lat.  &c. 
London,  0th  edition,  1717. 
HILL,  J.  H.. 

Oil  lliG  Subjunctive  Mood.   London,  1834.* 
HILF^,  THOMAS, 
Elem.  Treatise  of  Arithmetic    Boston,  1845. 
Firat  lessons  of  Geometry.    Boston,  1S55. 
Second  Book  in  Geometry.    Bosten,  1802.* 

HILL, , 

Pnictictil  School  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
HILi^ARD,  GEOitGE  S., 
First  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  1850, 1803. 

Boston,  1850, 18C3. 
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HILLARD.  GEORGE  S.,  (p^tUbmed.} 
Third  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  18G6, 186k 
Intermediate  Reader.    New  Series.    1/463.*' 
First  Class  Reader.    Boston,  IfiSO  (ISisw) 
Second "       '*  Boston,  1857. 

Third    "       "  Boston,  1858. 

Fourth  "       "  Boston,  1857. 

Fourth  Reader.    New  Scries.    Boston,  M63.* 
Fifth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  1863.* 
Sixth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  MSk* 

HILLSIDE,  A.  M., 
Familiar  Compcnd  of  Geology.    Fhiladdphte. 
1850. 

HIND,  J.  BUSSELL, 
Astronomical  Vocabulary.    London,  iSBS, 
The  Solar  System.    New  York,  l^52.• 

HINTON,  JAMES,  &  GEORGE  COX, 
First  Steps  in  the  Latin  Claaales.    Londoa,  *a^ 

HITCHCOCK,  B-, 


Bookkeeping.    2  vols.    Boston.* 
Key  to  doTBoston.* 


HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD, 
Elementary  Geology.     Amherst,   1840.    Nev 

York  (1854),  30th  edition,  1858. 
Outline  of  Geology.    Boston,  1N53,  *M.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD,  &  C.   H.  UITCH- 
COCK,  JR., 
Elementary  Geology,  rerised  ed.    New  York, 
(1856),  1860. 
HITCH<X)CK,   EDWARD,  fc  £.   H.   HITCH* 
COCK,  JR., 
Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Kev 
York,  18G0.    Revised  cdiUon,  1800. 
HITCHCOCK.  J.  IRVINE, 
New  Method  of  Tcacliiug  Bookkeeping.    Phila- 
delphia, 1823, 1830.  Boston,  2d  ediUon,  UUO, 
1847,  1852, 1853.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  18B2.* 
HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY, 
Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy,  with  Craalbrd^ 
Questions.    Edited  by  West.    New  York.* 
The  Church  Catechism,  enlarged,  fte.   Nev 
York,  n.  d. 

HOBBS, , 

Grammar.* 
HOBLYN,  B.  D., 
Dictionary  of  Sdentiflo  Terms.    New  Yoik* 

1850.* 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.    Philadelphia, 

1840  * 
Same,  edited  by  I.  Hays.    Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1846.* 
HODDER,  JAMES, 

'    Arlthmetick,   or    That  necessary  Ait  mads 
Easle.    London,  lOGl.* 
Arithmetic    Boston,  1719.* 
HODGE,  CHARLES, 
Commentary  on  Romans,  abridged  for  Sonday 

Scliools.    Philadelphia,  12Ui  ed.  18S5.* 
Questions  to  I.  Corinthians.    New  York,  1857.* 
««       («     Romans.    Philadelphia,  1855.* 
HODGE,  H.  D., 
Practical  Analysis  of  English  Language.   Coo- 
cord,  1840.* 
HODGSON,  ISAAC, 

Enclish  Grammar.    London,  1770.* 
HOF^'MAN,  A., 

Primary  Reader  and  Speller.    New  Yoi^* 
HOFF3IAN,  DAVID, 
A  Course  of  I^egal  Study.    2  vols.    Baltimore, 
2d  edition,  1830,* 
HOGARTH.  G., 
Outlines  01  Geography.    London,  20ifa  ed.  18S0. 
"       **  Roman  History.    London,  13th  ed. 
1852.  (Philadelphia,  1847.) 
Outlines  of  History  of  England.    London,  20th 
edition,  1851 ;  (PhUad^hia,  1847.) 
HOLBROOK,  JOSIAH, 
Cliild's  First  Book,  Drawing  Series.    Hartford, 

no  date. 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic   New  York ;  Port^ 
land,  1850, 1852.* 
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HOLBROOK,  JOSIAH,  (eonHtuud,) 
Flnt  Lessons  In  Geomctnr.  Boston ,  1833.  Xew 

York,  1860. 
£u7  Lessons  in  Oeometrr.  BoatoUi  2d  edition, 
1«<20.  (3d  ed.  1830.)  5th  ed.  1831,  8tii  cd.  ns. 
llthedlUon,  1839.** 
HOLBROOK,  NELSOX  M., 

Headers,  &c.    8ee  Town  d-  UoHbrook, 
HOLCOMBE,  J.  P., 
Introduction  to  fiqotty  Jurlspnidenoe,  for  Stu- 
dents.   Cincinnati,  184G.* 
HOLDCN,  H.  A., 
Cicero  — Do  OflicHs,  Lib.  lU.    Ed.  bj  C  An- 
thon.    New  York,  IbSO. 

HOLDICH,  , 

Questions  on  the  Old  Test.  2  vols.  NewTorlL.* 
HOLOATB,  J.  B., 
Atlas  of  American  History,  1842.* 
Key  to  Hiiitorical  Chart,  1838.* 
BOLLICK,  FUEDEHICK. 
Primary  l^snons  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

New  York,  1854. 
American  Class-Book  of  Anatomy  nnd  Physiol- 
ogy.   New  York,  1^53. 
Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Phila- 
delphia, 1812.* 

HOLLIS, , 

On  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Boston.* 
BOLHES,  JOHN, 
The  Grammarian's  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

London,  1751. 
Hie  Art  of  Rhetoric  Made  Easy.    London,  3d 

edition,  17M. 
Same,  revised  by  J.  A.  Getty.    Philadelphia, 

1H49.* 
The  Greek  Grammar.    London,  5th  ed.  1759.* 
HOLT,  B., 

New  England  Sacred  Harmony,  17—.* 
HOLYOKE,  S., 
Columbian  Harmony.    17—.* 
Harmonica  Americana.    17—.* 
HOME,  HENRY.    See  Karnes, 
HOMER, 
Hias,  Uraece  ct  Latlne,  by  S.  Clarke.    2  rols. 
London,  (1740,)  Cth  ed.  17C0.    Edinburgh, 
Vol.  1 ,  17M. 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside,  2  toIs.    New  York, 
Isted.  Vol  I..  1814.   2d  edition.  1620. 
Uiad,  with  English  notes,  2  vols.    Boston,'  20.* 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton.    Boston,  1H33. 
Edited  by  .L  J.  Owen.    New  York.* 
Edited  by  Hayne,  with  notes  by  E.  Rob- 
inson.   Catsklli,  1822.* 
First  Six  Books.     Edited  by  C.  Anthon. 

Now  York,  1^50. 
First  Book,  with  Interlinear  Translation. 

London,  new  edition,  18M. 
Parsing  I.e8Sons  to  the  First  Book.    Lon- 
don, 4th  edition,  )H4n. 
With  Interlinear  Transhxtion.  by  Ham- 
ilton.  revised  by  Clark.    Philaoelphia.* 
Lftentlly  Translated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 
New  York,  1850.* 
Odyiiey,  TomI  III.  qjm  Notis  Porsoni.  Leipsic, 
1810. 
With  Notes,  by  A.  Crosby.    Boston, 

184.1  * 
Ed.  by  J,  J.  Owen,N.  Y.  1843.* 
Translated,   by  T.  A.  Buckley.     New 
York,  18fll, 
HOOKER,  CHARLES, 
CuIman'sSententise;  English  and  Latin.    Bos- 
ton, 1702.* 
HOOKER.  HORACE, 

See  (/alUmftrtt  &  Honker, 
BOOKER,  WORTHING  rON, 
Child's  Book  of  Common  Things.    New  Ha- 
ven, 1S5H. 
ChUd'rt  Book  of  Natore,  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI.   New 

York,  1857. 
Natural  Philosophy.   New  York,  1863.* 


HOOKER,  W0RTHIN6T0N,  (continued.) 
Natural  History  Illustrated.    New  York,  18C0. 
First  Book  in  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  snd  Hygiene,  for  High  Schools* 

NewYoik.* 
Human  Physiology.    New  York,  1654. 
HOOLE,  CUARLE8, 
Comeniufi  Orbls  IMctns;  or.  Visible  World. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1810. 
Cato's    Dlstichs    concerning   Manners,  with 
translation.    London,  17'22.* 
HOOPER,  ROBERT, 
Medical  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Anatomy.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Chemistry,  &c    New  York.* 
HOPKINS,  J.  H., 

Drawing  Book  of  Landscape.    Burlington.* 
HOPKIN:;>,  MAItK, 
Lectures  on  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1802.* 
Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christi«Aity.    Boe- 
ton,  1847.* 
HORATIUS,  QUINTUS  FLACCUS, 
Opera.  Edited  by  Heinslus.    Amsterdam,  1718. 
Edited  by  Desprcz  (Delph.  ed.)    lA)n- 
don,  172r,  (17U3.)    (Philadelphia,  1804, 
1850.) 
New  edition.    Leipsic,  1827. 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  N.Y.,  (183.3, 1853). 

New  edition,  1860. 
Edlred  by  Doering^.    Glasgow,  1820. 
Edited  by  Gould.    Boston,  1828, 1838. 
Edited  by  Macleane.    New  York,  1800. 
Same,  revised  by  Chase.    Cambridge. 
1850(1857.) 
Edited  by  Lincoln.    New  York,  1850^ 

1854.* 
With  English  notes,  by  Moore.    Edited 

bv  Beck.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
With    Stirling's   Translation.     Edited 
by  Nuttall,  and  revised  by  Clark. 
PhUadelphia.* 
Castigata.    London.  4th  edition,  ]82(l. 
ExpurfTata,  edited  by  Dngdale.    PhOs- 

delphia,  1815  * 
Literally  Transhvted,  by  Smart.    Phila- 
delphia, 1863. 

Same,  edited  by  Buckley.    New  York, 
1855.* 
Eclogas  ex  Poematibns,  edited  by  Schmltz  and 

Zumpt.    Philadelphia.  1850. 
And  Phjedms,  translated  by  Francis  and  othen. 
2  vols.    New  York.* 
HORNER,  S.  S., 
The  Medical  Student's  Guide.    Philadelphia, 
1851.* 
HORNER,  W.  G., 
Ilorae  Arlthmetico!;  In  Math.  Rep.  London, 

1830.* 
New  Methbd  of  Solving  Equations.    London, 

1819.* 
Algebraic  Transformations.    London,  1820.* 
HOR^SEY,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.    York  (Eng.),  1703, 1810.* 
HOR-SFORO,  E.  N., 
WilPs  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.   Boston, 
1854.* 
HORT,  W.  J., 

English  Grammar.    London,  1822.* 
HOUGHTON,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.    London,  17C0.* 
HOlfjiiTON,  SA3IUEL, 
An  English  Grammar.    Harrisburg,  1st  edition, 
1818.* 
HOWARD,  JEROME  B.. 
Child's  First  Book  in  ileadlng  and  Drawing. 
New  York,  1810  (Albany.) 
HOWAliD,  NATHANIEL, 
A  Vocabuhiry,  English  and  Greek.   PhlUidel- 
i)hia,  1810. 
HOWATO,  W.  W., 
Aids  to  French  Composition.   New  York,  *54. 
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HOWARD,  , 

Larffc  nod  Small  Boimd  Text  Copies.    New- 

burynort,  1809.* 
HOWATf,  JOHN, 

Pfactical  Book-Keeplng.    Glasgow,  1SI2.* 
nOWE,  E.,  Jr., 
Accordcon  Preceptor.    Boston.* 

"  Without  a  Master.   Boston.* 

Complete  Preceptor  for  the  Accordeon.  Boet.* 
-  Clarionet  Instructor.    Boston.* 
bcbool  for  the  Clarionet.    Boston.* 

ti       u     i»    Flajjeolet.    Boston;  N.  York.* 
Flute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
Self  IiiHtructor  for  the  Flute.    Boston;  New 

York.* 
Fife  Instructor.    Boston;  New  York.* 
Guitar     "  Boston ;  New  York.* 

Mclodcon  and  Seraphine  Instructor.    Boston; 

New  York  * 
Violin  Instructor.    Boston.* 
*'      Preceptor.    Boston.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Violin.    Boston.* 
Instrumental  Musician.    In  three  p&rts.  N.  Y.* 
Blusicitiu^  Compauion.    Boston.* 
Piano  Forte  lustructor.    N^w  York.* 
Sdiool  for  the  VioUa.    New  York.* 
«       "     **    Flute.     New  York.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Accordcon.    N.  YOrk.* 
Instructor  for  the  German  Accordcon.    Now 
York* 
HOWE,  ELISHA  P., 

The  Young  Citizen's  Catechism.    New  York.* 
HOWE,  ti.  G.. 
Road(  r  for  the  Blind.    New  York,  1839.* 
Ttio  Blind  Child's  Book.    Boston,  163o.* 
HOWE,  S.  L., 

English  Grammar.  Lancaster, C,  Ist  ed.,  1838.* 
HOWEI^L,  JAMES, 

Englisti  (irammnr.    London,  1GG2.* 
HOWLAND,  MRS., 

Infant  School  3Iannal.    New  York,  1»J0.* 
HOWS,J(>IIN  W.  S., 
The  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  ISTiO. 
The  Shakspearian  Reader.    N.  Y.,  '49,  'oo,  '57. 
The  Practical  Elocutionist.    New  York,  1849, 
Pliiladelphiu,  (18W,)  7th  ed.,  1857.** 
HOYT,  E., 

Dlckiuson^s  Elements  of  Geometry.    Bost.,  '13. 
HUBBAKD,  AUSTIN  OSGOOD, 

Elements  of  Eip^llsh  Grammar.  Baltimore,  '27. 
HUBBARD,  F.  M., 
Poems  of  Catullus.    Boston,  1830.* 
Nortli  Carolina  School  Reader,  No.  2.     New 
York.  183«i.* 
HUBBARD,  JOHN, 
The  American  Reader.    (Walpole,  2d  edition, 

1X07;)  Trojr^Sd  edition,  1815. 
Rudiments  of  Geoprraphy.  Walpole,  (1603,)  3d 
e'lition,  1807,  (1808,  1811). 
HUDSON,  C, 
Primary  Questions  on  the  Scriptures.    Best.* 
•  Questions  for  Higher  Classes  in  Sabbath  schools, 
imp.  by  Skinner.    Boston.* 

HUDSON, , 

French  Scholars  Guide.    London,  1793. 
IIUGIIKS,  EDWARD, 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geogpraphy.  I^ndon,  1853. 
"       "  Scripture  Geograpliy  and  History. 
Philad'-lphla,  1S53.* 
HUGHi:-^,  WILLIAM, 
Athi^  <  >  r  Clnsstcal  (JeosTraphy.  Edited  by  Long. 

riiilad.lphia,  18Jo.* 
Atlas  of  BiblicU  Gcotpraphy.    London,  4th  ed. 

1^51. 
Biblo  Maps  for  Schools.    London,  (1851),  4th 
Cflillou,  I.Sal. 
HrOH  N  THOMAS, 
Tlie  Universal  Class-Book.   Pliiladelphla.  m31.* 
Now  American  Six-.-'kcr.    Phila.,  1*3(5,  18i8.* 
TSic  Kxpo'iitor.     I'liiladelphia,  1H31.* 
HUFELAND,  OHKISTOPIIER  WILLIAM, 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life.    Boston,  1854.* 


HULL,  ASA, 
Star  of  the  Eaat,  Hymns  and  Tones.   BoatoB, 
1801.* 
HULL,  JO.SEPH  HERVEY, 
Spelling  Book.* 

English  Grammar  by  Lectures.     Beaton,  4th 
ed.,  1828.    (Saratoga  Sprin|i^,  fith  rd.,  irQO). 
Guide  to  the  English  Language.   Utica,  ItiSO.* 
HUMIi,  DAVID, 
History  of  EnMand,  abridged  by  BoUiuob. 

New  York,  1824.* 
The  Student's  Humc.~  History  of  Rnglaiid. 
New  York,  ISW. 
HUMPHREY,  ASA, 
Tlic  Eni^lish  Prosody.    Boston,  IM7, 
Rules  of  Punctuation.    Boston,  1847. 
HUNT  F  W^ 
Practical  Class-Book  of  History  of  tbe  World. 

New  York.* 
ColtonN  Hi^orieal  Atlas.    New  York,  ISOO. 
HUNT,  ROBERT, 
Elementary  Physics ;  Introdnctlon  to  Katmal 
I'hilosophy.    London,  1851. 

HUNT, , 

Sunevlng.* 
HUNTEN.  b\y 
Method  for  the  Piano  Forte.    New  Toric,  18M. 
Boston;  Philadelphia.* 
Same,  abridsred.    ^*cw  York;  Dost.;  Fhila.* 
HUNTER,  .JOHN, 
Engli<>h  Grammar.    London.* 
Introduction  to  the  Writing^  of  FrMt.    Loo- 
don,  >85l. 
HUNTER, .).  II., 
Annlvticjil  History  for  Sdiooli.   Kew  Tack.* 

HUN  TLNOFORD, , 

Greek  Exercises.    1810.* 
HUNTINGTON,  ELEAZER, 

American  Penman.    Hartford,  1825.* 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  D., 

Mannal  on  the  Parables.    Boston,  1816.* 
HUNTINGFON,  I.  H., 

True  Art  of  Book*Keeplng.    London,  185-V 
HUNTINGTON.  N.  G., 
System  of  Modern  (;eograpby.    Hartford,  18U, 

1835.    (New  York.)** 
Common  School  Atlas.  Hartford,  1836.  (N.T.) 

hui:d,  seth  t.. 

Grammatical  Corrector.    Philadelphia,  Wtf. 
"  Chart;   or,    PriTate  Inatmerer. 

Boston,  1827.* 

hurlbut,  Si.  l., 

Ciceronis  Sel  ectse  qa«dam  Epistolc  Phil.,  '38. 

HUSWORT, , 

Enchiridion   Norm  Algrisme,  etc     Cologae, 
1501. 
HUTCHINS,  .7., 

An  Abstract  of  English  Grammar.* 
HUTCHINSON,  E,, 

I^ilmann's  Syriac  Grammar.  Kew  York,  1855.* 
HI  TCHINSON,  THOMAS, 
Xonophon's  Cyropaidca.    Lond.,  6th  ed.,  1705. 
Same,  criitecl  by  .1.  Watts.  Phil.,  1st  ed.,  iSUi. 
HUTHERSAL,  JOHN,    . 

Euglish  (Irammar.    England,  1814.* 
HUITON,  CHARLES, 
Complete   Treatise  of    Practical   Arithroctie. 
Edinburgh,  new  edition,   l>W.     (Ixtndon, 
isr>').)    New  York,  1st  edition,  18. u. 
Bookkcepi'ig.* 

Course  of  Mathematics.    3  toIs.    London,  Cth 
edition,  18!0. 
Same,  edited  by  R.  Adrian.   2  rols.   New 
York,  1816.    (1828.) 
Mathematical  Tables.    New  Toik.* 
BUTTON,. T.L., 

Book  of  Nature  laid  Open.  Ed.'by  Blake.  NY.< 
HYATT,  .TAMES. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1855.* 
HYDK,  ANNA  M., 
liftdder  to  Learning.    PhfladelpWa.* 
EttgUsh  History  SlmpUfied.    PhiUdeiphia.* 
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INGERSLEV,  C.  F., 

Latin  and  CaigUah  School  Lexicon,  translated 
br  Crook  and  Sebem.    Philadelpbla,  1800. 
IN6BUSOLL,  CHARLES  M., 

ConTersatlons  on  EngllBh  Gnunmar.    K.  T., 

1821,  (2d  ed.,  1822,  1831.    Portland,   182^, 
>28,  K»;  Boston.  1830:  Phila.,  1825,  ^.)** 

ConTersations  on  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Port- 
land, 1824.    (Phnadelphia,  1822.) 
INGLTS.  J.  W., 
Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Edinbtt^,  1649.* 
INGPEN,  wrLUAM, 

Tbe  Secrets  of  Ii(umbere,^eto,    London,  1024.* 
IRIARTE,  DON  TOMAS  DB. 
d^lterary  Fables,  with  Englisli  notes.    Boston, 
3d  edition,  1843.* 
IRONSIDE,  GEORGE, 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langnsge,  (Gloucester 
Grammar.)   New  York,  4th  edition,  1820.** 
Instltutlo  GnBC0  Grammatics,  (Westminster 
Grammar.)    New  York,  (1815,)  2d  ed.,  1816. 
Moor's  Elementa  Lingua  QracsB.    New  York, 

1st  edition,  1813. 
Clarke's  Homerl  Iltas.    See  Bbmer, 
L'Homond's  Historia  Sacra.    See  VBomond, 
Hair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  Seeifair. 
Epitome  Histori«  Sacrs.   New  York,  1821.* 
IRVIN,  S.  M., 

loway  Grammar,  Ae.    Sea  MamUton  &  Irvitu 
IRVING.  C, 
Catechisms.   4  Tols.   Hew  York,  1st  editioB, 

1822.  (2d  ed.,  18BM.  8d  ed.,  1827,  Baltimore.) 
IRVING,  DAVID, 

Elements  of  English  Composition.    Pliiladel- 
phla,  1803.  jSoston,  2d  Amerioan  editlony 
1826.  Georgetown,  D.  C,  2d  ed.,  1886.* 
IRVING,  WASHINGTON. 
The  Crayon  Ronding-Book.   New  York,  1849.** 
Tlie  Life  of  (Columbus.* 
ISOCRATES, 
Paaemicus,  ed.  by  C.  C.  Felton.    (Tamhildge.* 

HusWaBC.   New  York,  1861.* 

**       SpeUlng-Book.    New  York,  1861.* 
"       Reader.    New  York,  1851.  • 
•«       Wreath.    New  York,  1851.* 
The  Operatic  Album.    Boston.* 
Kaaual  of  instruction  in  Art  of  Singing.   IMl- 

adelphia,  1831.  New  York,  1845. 
Amerlc*uk  Infknt  School  Singing<Book.    Hart> 

ford,  1831.* 
Amerlcnn  Elementary  Singing-Book.  Hartford, 
1882,* 
rVES,  L.  8., 
Catechism  for  Oral  Teadhiag.   Kew.Yofk.* 


J. 


JACK,  RICHARD, 

Elements  of  Conic  Sections.   Edin.,  1742.* 
JACKSON,  HENRY, 

New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    Portland,  1896.* 

Aiitlmietical  Foundation.   Portland,  2d  ed. 'ai^. 
"  Catechism.    1838.* 

JACKSON,  GEORGE, 

New  Check  JoumaL   London,  1830,* 


JACKSON,  J.  R., 
Minerals  and  their  Uses.    London,  1840. 
Chartography,  (Nicolay's  Manual    of    Geog. 
Science,  Part  I.)    London,  1»52. 
JACKSON,  ISAAC  W.,' 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.    New  York, 
1848;  Schenectady,  2d  edition,  1852,  1854; 
Albany.* 
Elements  of  Conic  Sections.     Schenectady, 
1854.  Albany.* 
JACKSON,  SAMUEL, 
Nature  Improved;  or.  New  Metbod  of  Teach- 
ing Laniniages.    Philadelphia,  1827.* 
JACKiiON,  THOMAS. 
Questions  on  the  Lonsons,  Collects,  Ac,  No.  1. 
New  York,  2d  edition,  1843. 
JACKSON.  WILLIAM, 
Book-Keeping  in  the  True  Italian  Form.    New 

York,  l«ll. 
Elemrnts  of  Penmanship.   New  York.* 

JACOB, , 

See  Bourgery  cf  Jacdb. 

Instructor  for  the  German  Acoordeon.    N.  Y.* 
JACOBS,  FREDERICK. 
Greek  Reader,  Philadelphia,  1858.* 

(Edited  bv  I*^>erett.)    Boston, 

(1824,  1826,)  1827. 
Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.  New  York, 

(1810,)  1869. 
Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.  New  York, 

2d  edition,  1840. 
Ed.  by  D.  Patterson.  N.  York, 

1829.* 
Ed.  by  Pickering.  Bout.,  1838.* 
Translation  by  Canserly.    New 
York,  1W2,  (Phfladcl..  1858.) 
Latin  Reader.    See  Jacob*  &  Ddring. 
JACOBS  fc  DOERING, 
Latin  Reader,  Part  I,  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews. 
Boston,  (1837).  3d  ed.  1838;  0th 
ed.  1844.  10th  ed.  1815.  (1857.) 
Ed.  by   G.  Bancroft,     (\orth- 
ampton,  1825.)  Honton,  (1826.) 
1836, 1838.    (Pliiladt'lphia.)** 
Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.    New  York, 

6th  edition.  1846. 
Ed.  by  C.   D.  Cleveland.     (2d 
Latin  Book.)     Philadelphia, 
1847.* 
Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogtiby.  New  York, 

2d  edition.  1830. 
Exped.  Method,  ftc,  with  In- 
terlinear trans.  Salem,  1828.* 
Latin  Reader.  Part  II.    fid.  by  G.   Itanoroft. 
Boston,  1825,  '^.   (Phil.  1828.) 
"  «•        Parts  1.  and  If.  rhlladelphla.* 

"  •«        Ed.byJ.D.Ogllby.  New  York, 

5th  edition.  1834. 

JACOBS,  J.  Am 

Learning  to  Spell,  ftc    Part  I.    N.  Y.,  1861. 

Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Part4  f .  h  IT. 
New  York,  1860. 
JA<X)BUS,  -M.  W., 

Qufr^tlons  on  Matthew.    New  York,  1840.* 
jiSGER,  B., 
Uass-Book  of  Zodiogy.     New  York,  1850;  2d 
edition,  1850.** 
JAMES,  JOSEPH, 
CNellFs  Geography  and  Popular  Astronomy. 
Baltimore,  1812. 
JAMIESON,  ALEXANDER, 
Grammar  of  I^ogic-    New  Haven,  1st  edition, 

•  1822.  (New  York.) 
Grammar  of  Rhetoric.  New  Haven.  Ist  edition, 
1820;  (4th  edition,  1820.  5th  edition.  1831.) 
10th  edition,  1833.  (16(h  edition,  1836,)  10th 
edition,  1830.  (2l8t  edition,  1841.)  27th 
edition.  1848.  35th  edition,  I860.** 
Questions  to  do.  (Anon.)  New  Haven,  1820.'^* 

JAMBLICUUS, . 

Theologumena  Arithmeticae.   Leipsic,  1817.* 
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In  Arithmeticam  Introdactionemi  etc    Am« 
hem,  HMW.* 
JANE  WAY,  JAMES, 

Token  for  Children.    Boston,  1718.* 
JAQUKn\  J., 

lluhn'ci  Uibiew  Bible.    New  York.* 
JARVES,  JAME8  J. 

Art  Hints.    Xcvr  York,  1865. 
JAKVrs,  CHARLES, 

l*1uno  Forte  Instructor.    Pblladclphla,  1862.* 
JAKVIS,  EDWARD, 
rrimary  i'hvsiology  for  Schools.    rhiladelphU, 

1W«.     (&0.;** 
Tract  leal  l*hvKiolo{ry  for  Schools,  rhlladelphla, 
lS<r,  1^8.  (1H64.) 
JAUDON,  DANIEL, 
The  Union  (iritmmar.    Philadelphia,  1812. 
System  of  Polite  Learning.    PliUa.  1806.* 
JAUDON,  D.,  S.  ADDINGTON  &T.  WATSON, 
Knglisli  Orthographical  Expositor.     Philadel- 
phf;i,  '^d  fdition,  1807.    (4th  edition,  1812.) 
I5tli  edition,  183^.    (18th  edition,  1^7.) 
Youth's  Arithmetical  Guide.    Phila.  1806, 1807.* 
JKAKE,  .SAMUEL. 
Arithmctick  surveighed  and  Reviewed.    Lond. 
IfilHi.* 
JENNINGS,  DAVID, 
Introduction  to  Use  of  the  Globes  and  Orrery. 
I^udou,  1752. 
JENNINGS.  WILLIAM, 
Book-Keepin<;  Adapted  to  Modem  Practice. 
Dublin,  1802.* 
JENKINS,  AMAZIAH, 
Systerantic   Lectures  on  EnfrlUh    Grammar. 
Rocliester  (1st  edition,  1836),  1836.* 
JENKINS.  .lOHN, 

Tlic  Art  of  Writing.    Cambridge,  1813. 
JESS,  ZACHARIAH.    Hee  John  Todd, 

JESS, , 

Surveying.* 
JEWEIT,  MRS., 

ParentH'GiA.    illustrated.   London  and  N.  Y.* 
JEWEIT,  .1.  L., 
Rowau'ii  Modern  French  Reader.    N.  Y.  1847. 
De  Fivas'  ClaHsical  French  Reader.    N.  Y.  I860. 
De  Vlviis,*  Advanced  I^Yench  Reader.    N.  York, 

lt»0.* 
Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  learning  French. 

New  York,  1849. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1849. 
Spiers'  French  and  English  Dictionary.    New 

York,  n.  d. 
Same,    School  edition.    New  York.* 
JEWEIT,  JOHN  P., 
Economical  Writing-Books.    Boston,  1817.* 

JEWETT, , 

Flute  Instructor.    New  York.* 
National  Accordion  Teacher.    Boston.* 
Flute  *•  Boston.* 

Violin  "  Boston.* 


(t 


(( 


JOEL.  THOilAS, 

EngliKh  (irammar.    London,  1776.* 
JOEICUES,  L., 
Method  or'  Calculating  Equation  of  Payments. 
New  York,  1830.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  B., 
Treatise  on  I^ngungc.    New  York.* 
Meauingil  of  Words  Analyzed.  N.  York,  1854.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  N., 

Instruction  in  Thorough  Base.  Bost.;  N.  York.* 
JOIINM)N,  E.  A., 
CIasHic!<.    soe  7\  K.  Arnold. 
Madvlg'8  Latin  Grammar.    Transl.  by  Wood. 

Nevv  York.* 
Madvi^N  School  Grammar.    (Same  abridged.) 
New  York  ♦ 
JOHNSON,  K.  G., 
Aid  to  IVaetiers  and  Students  In  Natural  Phi- 

lo.xophv.    Now  York,  lb66.* 
Philosophfcal  Charts.* 

Key  tu  .Joiiniion's  Philosophical  Charts.    Hart^ 
ford,  lbA3.    New  York,  1865.** 


JOHNSON,  HERMAN  M., 

Herodotl  Ori  entalia  Antlqoiora.  N.  Yoit,  1866w* 
JOHNSON.  J.  C, 
Juvenile  Oratorios.    New  York,  1866.* 
The  Cherubs.    Boston,  18G3.* 
JOHNSON  &  OSGOOD, 

The  Normal  Song-BooK.    New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  JEREMIAH, 

The  Young  Singer's  Friend.    New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  D., 

Scott's  Lesson's  in  ElocnUon,  enlarged.  Phila.* 
Adam^s  Rudiments  of  Latin  and  En^ish  6rsa 
mar.    New  York,  dd  edition,  18)8, 1838. 
JOHNSON,  JOS.. 

Arithmetick  in  Two  Books.    London,  1611* 
JOHNSON,  LAURA, 

Botanical  Teacher.    Albany,  1834.* 
JOHNSON,  L.  D., 

MerooriaTcdmica.  I^wcll,  1845.  Boston,  1817.* 
JOHNSON,  RICHARD, 
Grammatical  Commcntarlea ;  Apparatns  to  a 
new  National  Grammar.    London,  1706. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL, 
IMctionnry  of  ttie  English  Langoage.    S  Toh. 
Phila.    ist  American  edition,  1818,  (4  rda. 
1818.    Boston.) 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  Hamilton.    PhDaddpUa, 
(3d  edition.  1814,V1817. 
*'       Imp.  by  Todd,  and  abridged.    Bostoa, 

lt!2S.* 

'*       Todd's  edition,  aln-idged  by  CfaalDcn. 
London,  18^4.    (Boston,  18S8.) 

Walker's  Johnson,  Pronouncing  English  I4o> 
tionary.  Edited  by  Todd.  N.  York;  Phila- 
delphia.* 

Pocket  Dictionary.    New  York :  Phliadelpbia.* 

Grammar  of  English  Tongne;  in  Die*  or  Eag. 
Lang.* 

History  of  English  Language ;  in  Dio.  of  Eqg. 
Lang.* 
JOHNSON  S.  fc  JOHN  WALKER, 

Pronouncing  English  Dictionary.    Phila.* 
JOHNSON  SAMl%L,  D.  D.,  (of  New  York.) 

English  and  Hebrew  Grammar.  Lond,  (1767,) 
2d  edition,  1771. 

An  English  Grammar.* 

A  Catechism.* 

Compendium  of  Logic,  Mctaphysle8.and  Ethict. 
Pliiladelphia,  1752.* 

Elementica  Phllosophica.    Phil.  1782.* 

Ethica  Elementa.    Boston,  ITiO.    Phila.  173S.* 
JOHNSON,  SARAH. 

Botanical  Teacher  lor  N.  America.   Albany.* 
JOHNSON,  THOMAS, 

Novus  Graecorum    Epigrammatnm    Dekctas. 
Eton,  new  edition,  1777. 
JOHNSON,  W.  R., 

The  History  of  Greece,  in  easy  Verse.  London, 
1807. 
JOHNSON,  WALTER  R., 

Knapp's  Chemical  Technology.  2  rols.  PhUsp 
aelphia.* 

Moffat's  Scientific  dass-Book.  Fart  I.  Phila- 
delphia, 1836. 

System  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Same  work.) 
Philadelphia,  1848.* 

Moffat's  Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  II.  Phila.* 
"  Chemistry.  (Same  work.)  Phila.,  8th 
edition,  1840. 

Weisbach's  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  En- 
gineering. 2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1st  edi- 
tion, 184S. 

Gaultier's  First  lessons  in  Practical  (Seometry. 
Philadelphia,  1829.* 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.    Philar 
delphia,  1829.* 
JOHNST()N,  ALEXANDER  K., 

Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,    miilsr 
deiphia.* 
JOHNSTON,  ELIAS, 

Hamilton's  Introduction  to  Merchandise  fUb^ 
modeUed.    Edinburgh,  1820.* 
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JOHNSTON,  GEORGE, 

Introduction  to  Concholonr.    Loudon,  1850. 
JOHNSTON,  JABIE8  F.  W., 
Klements  of  Agrrlo.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Edited  by  8.  Brown.    New  York.  1861  .* 
Catechism  of  Agric.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
Edited  by  Norton  and  Titldn.    A  ib.,  1&16.« 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  P.  Norton.    N.  Y.,  1856. 
Catecliisra  of  Agric.    Chemistry  and  Botany. 

New  Haven.* 
Leotures  on  AppUcatldn  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  to 

A|p1culture.    New  York,  1856.* 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    New  York.* 
JOHNSTON,  JOHN, 
Rndiments  of  Philosophy.    Philadelphia,  I860.* 
Manual  ef  Natural  Philosophy.    Philadelphia, 

ISIO,  1847.* 
Primary  Natural  Philosophy.    Philadelphia.* 
Turner's  Primary  Natural  Chemistry.   (Middle- 
town,  1840.    Philadelphia,  1847,)  1818. 
Turner's  Elementary  Chemistry,  for  Conunon 
i;chools.    Philadelphia,  18G0.* 
JOHNSTONE,  R.  F., 

Hathematical  Key.    Dowaglac,  Mich.,  I860.* 
JONI^,  ISAAC, 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  for  Schools.    Boston,  1828.* 
JONES,  JOHN, 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.    Lond.  1804. 
JONES,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  (sottbriquet.J 

Spelling-Book.    See  fT.  8.  Cartiell, 
JONES.  J.H.. 

Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Bass.  N.  Y.  1862,* 
JONES,  JOSHUA, 

An  English  Grammar.    FhiUdelphia,  1841.* 
JONES,  STEPHEN. 
Pronouncing  and  Explan.  Dictionary,  (Sheridan 
Improved.)    London,  2d  edition,  1708. 
JONES.  THOMAS, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Book-keeping.    Now 

York,  1841.* 
Book-keeping  and  Accountantship.  New  York, 
(1840,  1863,)  1800. 
JONES,  T.  P.    See  Mrt.  JaM  Marcet. 
JONES.  WILLIAM, 
New  introduotion  to  the  Mathematics.   Lond. 
1708.* 
JONES,  AVILLIAM, 
Elementary  Writing-Books,  in  8  Nos.* 

JONES, , 

English  System  of  Book-keeping.    1804.* 
JONSON,  BENJAMIN, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1094, 1816.* 
JORDANUS, 
Arithmetica,  etc.    Paris,  14M.* 

JOSSE, , 

*  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  revised  by 
Sales.    Boston,  2d  ed.  1825.    lltli  ed.  1843.* 
JOSLIN,  OILMAN, 

Sohir  Telluric  Globe.   Boston,  1862.* 
JOUANNE,  L.  E., 
The  Gender  of  French  Noons  in  Rhymes.  New 
York,  1857.* 

JOUFFROY, , 

Introduction  to  Ethics,  translated  by  Chan- 
ning.    2  rols.    Boston,  1840.* 
JOUSSE  J 

Catedifsm  of  Music.    Boston;  New  York.* 
JOUVENCY,  FATHER, 
Appendix  ae  Diis  et  Herolbus,  with  Sivet's  His- 
toria  Gneca.    New  Haven,  1st  edition,  1822. 
JOY,  T.  S.    See  I/Homond, 
JOYCE,  J., 
Practical  Arithmetic.  Lond.  1810.  Edited  by  J. 

Walker.    Baltimore.  1810. 
Bdentiflo  Dialogues.    Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1824;  Cooperstown.* 
Sclentiilo  Dixuogues,  revised  by  Pinnock  and 

Grimth.    London  ( 1810),  1852. 
JVuniilor  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Scicnoes. 
London,  new  edition,  1862. 


JUDD,  B., 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  abridged,    N.  York, 
1828. 
JUDSON,  ADONIRAM, 

An  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1808.* 
JUSTINIAN, 
The  Institutes,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Cooper.  New 
York,  1862.* 
JUSTINUS 
De  Historiis  PhlUpplds,  etc.    Edited  by  Can- 
tel,  (pelp.  ed.).  Oublin,  1700.   2d  ed.  1811.** 
JUVENAL, 
Satires.    Edited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  1857. 
By  editor  of  Greek  Delectus  (Lever> 

ett.)    Ik>ston,  182C  * 
Edited  by  Prateus,  (Delp.  ed.)    Phila- 
delphia, 1st  edition,  1814.* 
French  transUitlon,  by  Dusaulx.    Edi- 
ted by  Achaintre.  Vol.  I.  Paris,  10th 
edition,  1826. 
literally  translated,  (with   Perseus, 
etc.)  by  Evans  and  GIfford.    N.  Y.* 
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KALTSCHMIDT,  J.  H., 
Wortci  bodi  der  Deatoeben  Sprache.   K^rdlin- 

geu,  1864. 
School  Dictionaiy  of  the  Latin  Luuniage.  Edl- 
t<'d  by  .^chmltx  and  Zompt.   FhiU.  1851,  '00. 
EAMES,  U£NKY  HOME,  OF, 
Klemeuts  of  Criticism.   2  Yola.     Edinb.,  17S5. 
(FlUlaiielphiii,  2d  edition,  1816).  Kew  York,  8d 
edition,  1819. 
Same.    Edited  bj  Boyd.    New  Yoric,  1865.* 
Edited  by  MiUs.    New  YoHe.  18I9.* 
Abridged  by  Frost.     rPliiladelphla, 
1831.)   New  Yoric,  1850. 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Hiinldng.    New 
York,  1813,  1818.* 
KANE,  UOBEBT, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.     Edited  by  Draper. 
New  Yorlt,  1841.* 
KASTNER,  A.  GOTTHELF, 
GeschichtederMathematilL.  4  vols.  Giittingen, 
17yt>-18u0.* 
KATElt,  U.    See  Lardner  #  Eaier. 
KAY,  JAMES  JB., 
Infant  and  Trimanr  School  Header  and  DeHner. 
Part  I.    PbiladeiphU  (1840).  1816. 
^<    II.  and  in.    rhiladelphia,  1816. 

KEACII, , 

The  Baptist  Catechism.    Nos.  I.  and  II.   Kew 
Yorlc,  lb52.  Philadelphia,  lb62.* 
Same,  with  references.    New  York,  1862. 
KEAGY,  JOHN  M^ 
The  Pe>talozzian  Primer.    Harrisbarg,  1827. 
Oswald's  Etymolo^oal  Dictionary.    Philadel* 
phin,  1830, 1817,  1818. 
KEATING,  W., 
Conversation  on  Chemistry,  with  Notes,    Boa* 
ton,  18„H  .• 
KEATING.S,  J.  6., 

SinjFing-Closs  Hannal.    18S7.* 
KECKEllMANN,  BAKTHOLOHEW, 
Systema  Lofficom.    Frankfort,  1622. 
KEEBELS,  J^AN  GUSTAVE, 
Collegiate  Coarse  in  the  French  Lancoage.   K* 

York,  1857. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
New  Blethod  of  Learning  French.   N.  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
KEIGBTLEY,  THOMAS, 
Universal  History,  revised  by  Lardner.    Fliil** 

delphia,  1858.* 
Outlines  of  History.    Philadelphia.* 
History  of  Greeoe.    New  York.* 
"       "  Home.    New  York.* 
**      *'  the  Boman  £mph%.    New  York.* 
llythology  of  Ancient  Greeoe  and  Italy.   New 
York,  1837.* 
KEIL,  HENRY, 

Grammitici  lAtini.  6 vols.    Lelpsle,  186^1800. 
KEITH,  THOMAS, 
Arithmetic.    Philadelphia.* 
New  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    Lon- 
don, 4th  edftion,  1816. 
Same.    Edited  by  Wrigrht.    London,  1837. 
"         Edited  by  Adrian.   New  York,  1826. 
4th  edition,  1826. 
Hawney's  Complete  Measurer.  Edited  by  Craig. 
B'lltimore,  4th  edition,  1820. 
KELLEtt,  E., 

New  Gorm  m  Method.    St.  Louis.* 
KELLEY.  H  \LL  J., 
Instructor  for  Common  Schools.    Boston,  3d 

edition,  1821. 
American  Inntructor.  2d  Book.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1820. 


KELLEY,  HALL  J^  (oonfimied.) 

The  First  SpeUing^Bo^  Boston,  Oth  cd.  IsaL* 
•*   Second     "        "       Boston,  18S7.  eUi  edl* 
tlon,  1829.* 

Lessons  in  Ortliognmhy.* 
KELLY,  P., 

■  Elem'ts  of  Book-keeping.  Lond.  1801 ;  FhlL  H&* 
KELLY, ,  for  KELLEY,) 

New  Juvenile  Primer.    Philadelphia.* 
KELLY,  WILLIAM, 

Merchant's  Companion.    Cork,  1714.* 
KENDALL,  E.  OTIS, 

Uranography.    Philadelphia,  18U.  (1S19.} 

Atlas  of  the  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  ItML* 
KENDALL. , 

Walker's  Geometir.    Philadelphia,  1816.* 

Instruction  Book  for  tlie  Clarionet.    N.  Yoik.* 
KENDRICK,  ASAHEL  C, 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.  K.  York, 
2d  edition,  1856. 

Primarv  Greek  Book.    New  Toric,  1852.* 

Greek  Ollendorff.    New  York,  1832,  lt57.* 

KENNADAY, , 

^Sunday-Sdiool  Speaker.   Philadelphia.* 

Kennedy,  c.  k^ 

Demostlienes— Olynthlae,  and  other  OntSoai, 
translated.    New  York,  1857.* 
KENNEDY,  PLATT., 

New  Grammatlcai  Spdllng-Book.  N.  Y.  1801.* 
KENNETT,  B., 

Roman  Antiquities.   Lond.  1746;  Baltimme.* 
KENNION,  CUAULOTTE, 

EnsHsh  Grammar.    London,  1812.* 
KENRICK.  JOHN, 
Key  to  Course  of  Exercises  in  I^tln  Syntuc 
New  York.  1831.* 
KENRICK,  WIIXIAM, 

Rhetorical  Grammar.    London,  1781.* 
KENT,  JAMES. 
Course  of  English  Reading,  enlarged  bv  Kiag. 

Edited  by  X>akleT.   New  York,  Ifa53.'* 
Commentaries,  in  Qnestlons  and  Answers,  by 
Klnnio.    Philadelphia.* 
KENT,  J.  EMERSON. 
First  Lessons  in  AgHcnltoral  Chemistry.   Bos- 
ton, 1866. 
KENTISH,  THOMAS, 
Treatise  on  a  Box  of  Inatramenta.    Philadel- 
phia, 1852.* 
KENYON,  WILLIAM  C, 
Elements  of  English  Granunar.     Rochester, 
(1849.)  7th  eiUtion,  1866. 
KERL.  SIMON, 
Primary  English  Grammar.   New  Tork,  1861.* 
Comprehensive  English  Grammar.    New  York 

1861.* 
Treatise  on  the  English  Language.  CInciBnatL* 
System  of  Arithmetic.   Phibdelphia.* 
KERNEY,  M.  J., 
Columbian  Arithmetic.   Baltimore,  1866. 

KERNEY, ^1 

Murray's  English  Grammar.    Baltimore.* 
Compendium  of  History.   Baltimore.* 
KERSEY,  JOHN. 
Incomparable  ueatlse  on  Algebra.   London, 
1073.* 
KERR.  R., 
Lavoisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry.    Bostoa, 
1819.* 
KETT,  HENRY, 
Elements  of  General  Knowtote.  2  vols.  Bst 
Umore,  1812.* 

KIDD, , 

Elocution,  or  Vocal  Cnltnre.* 
KIDDEY,  D.  P., 

Elements  of  Ancient  HistoiT.   New  Toik.* 
KIDDLE,  HENRY, 
Manual  of  Astronomy,  etc   New  York,  (18B!, 

1855,1857.)    New  edition,  1SS8. 
See  OooUBromu 

KIENER, , 

Conchology.   Part  I.   Boston.* 
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KIEPEBT,  H., 

Karte  der  Lander  an  der  Osttee.    Berlin,  ISM. 
KILSON,  KOGER, 

KneU:ih  Grammar.    London,  1807.* 
KIMBALL.  J.  C, 
Original  Key  to  Algebra.    Manchester,  N.  H., 

1850. 
Arithmetic.    New  Hampahire,  1856. 

KI31BER, , 

Arithmetic  made  Easy  for  Chfldren.  2d  ed.  1807.* 
KIMBEU,  ABBY, 
Familiar  Botanr,  with  Botanical  DictionarY. 
Philadelphia.* 
KIMBEK,  EHJfOR, 
Arithmetic  made  easy  for  Children.     PhBa., 
4th  edition.  1809. 
KINO,  CHARLES, 

English  Beading.    See  James  Kent, 
KING,  JOHN, 

The  Microsooplst's  Companion.    Cindn.  ISBO. 
KING,  WALTER  W., 

English  Grammar.    London,  ISil.* 
KINGSBURY,  C.  P., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Artillery  and  InflmtiT. 
New  York,  18«.* 
KINGSBURY,  J., 
New  Improved  Dietlonary,  fbr  Children.   Bos- 
ton. 1822. 
KINGSLEY,  GEORGE, 
The  Javenile  Choir.    New  York.  1847.* 
Young  Ladies'  Harp.    New  York.* 
KINGSLEY,  JAMES  L., 
Cicero— De  Oratore.  New  Haren,  1832.  2d  edi- 
tion, 1836.  3d  edition.  1839. 
Tidtns.    Historiarum  Llo.  V.    New  Haren,  2d 
edition,  1838.    PhiUuielphia.* 
KINNE,  WILUAM, 
Short  System  of  Practical  Arithmetio.    Hal< 
lowell,  (1807.)    2d  ed.,  1809.   8ded.,1816. 
KINNERSLY,  EBENGZER, 
Experimento  in  Electricity.    Phil.  1764.* 

KINNIE, , 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  In  Qaestiona  and 

Answers.    Philadelphia.*  * 

Kent^s  Commentaries,  in  Qaestiona  and  An- 
swers.   Philadelphia.* 
KIKBY.  W.,  fc  W.  8PENCB, 

Introdaction  to  Entomology.    Phila.,  1847.* 
KIRKES,  W.  8.,  A  J.  PAGET, 

Manual  of  Physiology.    Philadelphia.* 
KIRKHAM,  SAMUEL, 
English  Grammar,  in  Familiar  Lectures.    Har* 
risbnnr,  2d  ed.  1825,  (1835.)    N.  York,  12th 
ed.  im.  (25th  ed.  18K,  26^  ed.  1833.)  107th 
ed.  1835.    CRochester,  10th  ed.  1829,  1836. 
36th  ed.  1^.   42d  ed.  1836,  49th  ed.  1810, 
53d  ed.  1841.) 
Essay  on  Elocution.  Baltimore,  2d  ed.  1834,  ^. 
Exercises  in  Elocution.   New  York,  1865.* 
KIRKLAND,  MRS., 
Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality.   New  Yprk.* 

KIRKLAND, , 

English  Grammar.* 
KLIPSTEIN,  LOUIS  F., 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.   New  York,  1840,  '83.* 
Analecta  Anfflo>Saxonica.  2  vols.    N.  Y.  1845.* 
Study  of  Modem  Languages.  New  York,  1838.* 
NataJe  Sancti  Gregoril  PaiMS,   N.  York,  1840.* 
See  Thorpe  d  KUpetefn, 
KNAPP,  F., 
Chemical  Technology,  with  Notes  by  Jobnsoiu 
2  vols.    Philadelphia.* 
KNAPP  fc  RIGHTMEYER, 
Complete  System  ot  Practical  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  in  26  Nos.   New  York,  1855.* 
KNEELAND.  ABNER, 
Child^s  Spelling-Book.    Keene,  1st  ed.  1802.* 
American  Pronouncing  SpelUng*Book.    PhB** 

delphia,1825. 
American  Definition  Spelling-Book.    (Keene, 
1st  ed.  1802.  Windsor,  Ist  ed.  1804.)  Ck>n- 
cord,  (2d  ed.  1814,)  4th  edition,  1826. 


KNEELAND,  ABNER,  (oonHnued.) 
New  Testament  In  Greek  and  English.    Phila> 
delphia,  1822.* 
KNEELY,  JOHN, 
American  Arithmetic,  Bait.* 
Key  to  do.    Bait.* 
KNIGHTON.  F., 
American  Etymological  School  Grammar,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1853.* 
American  Primary  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
Young  Composer:  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position.   Philadelphia,  1853.* 
Whitens  Outline  of  Unlrersal  History.    Phil*- 
delphia.* 
KNOKR,  JULIUS, 
Methodical  Guide  to  the  Piano  Forte.    New 

York.* 
Mailer's  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
New  York.* 
KNOWLES,  JOHN, 
Principles  of  English  Grammar.    3d  ed.   Lon- 
don,1794.* 
KNOWLES,  J.  SHERIDAN, 
Rhetorical  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
Elocutionist.    Edited  by  Sargent  and  BandalL 

New  York,  1846. 
Debate  upon  Character  of  J,  Cesar.    Boston, 
1856. 
KNOWLTON,  JOSEPH, 
An  English  Grammar.    Salem,  1818.   2d  edi* 
Uon,  1832.* 

KNOWLTON, , 

Elocution  and  Reader.   New  York.* 
KNOX,  F.,  \ 

Principles  of  Eloquence,   Boston,  1804,  (1805). 
KOBEL,  JACOB, 
Ain  New  geordnet  Bechen,  etc.     Augsburg, 
1514.* 
KOESTLER,  FELIX,  J.  B., 
Practical  and  Tlieoretlcai  French  Grammar. 
New  York,  3d  ediUon,  1854. 
KOHLRAUSCH,  F., 
History  of  Germany,  translated  by  Haas.   New 
York,  1859. 
KCEPPEN,  A..  L., 
Ihe  World  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  Historical 

Geography.    New  York,  1854.* 
Historioo-Geographlcal  Atlas  of  Middle  Ages. 
New  York,  l&i* 
KRAITSER,  CHARLES, 
Glossology;  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Lan- 
guage.   New  York,  1862.* 
KREB,  J.  P., 

Guide  for  Writing  Latin.   Andover.* 
KRUSI.  HERMANN, 

Principles  of  PerspectiTe.   New  York.* 
KUCHEL,  C, 

Columbian  Drawing  Book.   Hartford,  1849.* 
KttHNEU,  RAPHAEL, 
Latin  Exercise  Book.   Edited  by  J.  T.  Cbamp- 

lin.    Boston,  1851.* 
Elementary  Grammar  of  Latin  Language  with 
Exercises,  &&,  translated  by  Champlin. 
Boston,  1815,  (1851). 
Elementary   Grammar  of  Greek   Language, 
translated  by  Taylor.   New  York,  20th  Ml- 
tIon,18S0. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  translated 
by  Edwards  and  Taylor.    New  York,  (4th 

editiont'67.)   7th  edition,  *00.  (Boston/49.) 

KUNST,  P.  T., 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  <3er- 
man  Langooget.  FhiladelpliUi.* 
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LABLACHE,  L., 


Complete  Method  of  Singing.    Boiton.   Kew 
York.* 

Same,  abridged.    New  York.* 
lABORDE,  M., 

Introduction  to  Physiology.    New  York,  18SS.* 
LABKANOS,  CHiaSTOPUOROS, 

Stolcheia  Botenlkes,  Kerkura  (CorAi)  1853. 
LACROIX,  S.  F.    See  JohnFcarrar. 

LA  CBOZE, , 

Abn'g6  Chronologiqne  de  P  Histoire  Univer- 
selle.  I^ted  by  Forme/,  Amsterdam,  6th 
edition,  1767. 
Historical  Grammar.  Translated  by  Peacock, 
and  revised  by  Bingham.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, ]8(to. 

LACY, , 

Elocution.* 

Moral  Philosophy,  1835.* 
LADREYT,  C, 
lYench  Pronunciation.    Philadelphia.* 
Chrestomathie  de    la    literateur    Franeidse. 

Philadelphia.* 
Stndy  of  French  Simplified.    New  York.* 
LA  FONTAINE, 
,      Fables  in  French.    Boston,  1813.    New  York.* 
LAGERHAUM,  C.  M., 
Geomotrl    i   forenlng    med    Lineorteckning. 
Stockholm,  3d  edition,  1852. 
LAIDLAW.  ALEXANDER  H., 
An  American  I'rononnoing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Lans^uage.    Philadelphia.* 
LAKE,  JOHN  N., 
Maury*8  Principles  of  Eloqnence,  translated. 
Albany,  1797.* 
LAMAR,  P.  F., 
Practical  Grammar,  (Eng.).  Philadelphia,  >50.* 

LAMAltCK, , 

Genera  of  Shells.    Boston.* 
LAMB,  ANTHONY, 
Boeckh*s  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians. 
Boston.* 
LAMB,  J., 
Child's  Primer,  First  Bookfor  Primary  Schools. 
Burlington,  1828.* 
LAMBERT,  JOHN, 

The  Perpetual  Balance.   London,  1812.* 
LAMBERT.  T.  S., 
Pictorial  Physiology.    (First  Book).    N.  York. 

Portland,  1851 .    Hartford,  1864.* 
Hygienic  Physiology.    (First  Book).    Portland* 

1852.    Hartfoid,  1854. 
Pictorial  Anatomy,  bound  with  same.    Port- 
land, 1851.    Hartford,  1854. 
Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patholo* 
gy,    (Second  Book).    Portland,  1851.  (New 
York.)** 
Popular   Anatomy  and   Physiology.     (Tliird 
Book.)    Porthind,1861.    Auburn,  1862.    (N. 
York.) 
Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

(Third  Book.)    Hartford,  1861.** 
Pictorial  Anatomy  and  Physiology —25  Plates. 

Portland,  1851.* 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.*   (  ?) 


Vegetable  Physiology.*    ( t) 
IaANCELOT,  c. 
The  Port  Royal  Latin  Grammar.* 


LANE,  J.  F. 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Boiton, 

1844  * 
LANGFORD,  R., 
Merchant'i»  Accounts;  or,  Book-Keeping  after 
the  Italian  Method.    London,  1824.* 


LAPORTE,  COUNT  DE, 
French  Grammar.    Boston.* 
Self-teaching  Reader,  in  Frendi. 
French  Spiking  Exercises.    Bocion,  2Dd 

tion.  1847. 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 

Guide  to  French  Pronnndation,  &e.    EdUmd  bf 
Camp.    New  York.  1M3.   Boston. 
LARDNER,  DYONYSIU8, 
Handbooks  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and  AatroooBy. 
Course  I.    Philadelphia,  1851. 
«*      II.    Philadelphia.* 
"      in.    Phtladclphia,  1864. 
History  of  the  World.    Philadelphia,  ISSt, 
See  KetjMley, 
LARDNKfR,  D.,  &  H.  KATER, 
Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Cam.  1631.    FhOadeL* 

LARKIN, , 

Elements  of  Geometry.*^ 
LASAR,  8IGISM0ND, 

Vocal  Music  for  Seminaries,  Ac.    New  Ycik.* 
LATHAM,  ROBERT  GORDON, 
Elementary  I'^ngllsh  Grammar,  rerlscd  by  F.  J. 

ChUd.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
Handbook  of  the  Engllah  Language.     New 

York,  1852, 
The  English  Grammar.  2  roU.   London,  IflflOL* 
Logic  In  its  Application  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   London,  18G0.* 
Elementa  of  the  Enipsh  Lancui^ie  fiw  the  Use 

of  Ladles'  Schools.    London,  18G0.* 
History  and  Etymology  of  English  I«ngnsae. 
London,  I8G0.*  ^ 

LATHROP,  JOHNt  Jr., 
Compendious  Treatise  on  the  nae  of  Globes  and 
Maps.    Bpaton,  (I8I2,)  1821. 
LAURI,  ABB6. 
Dizionario   Ftanc-ltal.,  Ital.-Fkvioe.    Fufe, 

1830. 
Dictionaire  Portatif  Franc-ltal.    Faria,  1890. 
LAVOISIER,  A.  L., 
Elements  of  Chemlstiy.  Phlla^  4th  ed.  1/W: 
N.  Y.  1806.* 

LAW, , 

Art  of  Singing,  in  Three  Parts,  1806.* 
LA  WES,  EDWARD, 
Naval  Book-Keeping  in  oil  its  Braaches.   Lon- 
don, 1827.* 
LAWRENCE.  CHARLES  D., 
PracUcal  Arithmetic* 
Primary  Algebra.    Anbam,  185I* 
Elements  of  Algebra.* 
LAWRENCE,  MRS.  JULTA, 
Mangnall's  Historical  and  MlaceUaneoos  Qaet* 
ttons.    New  York.  1848. 
LEACH,  DANIEL.  &  ROBERT  SWAN, 
First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    Boston.* 
Elementary  Intclleetnal  Arithmetic.   Bostoa, 
1863.  (1855,  1857). 
LEACH,  DANIEL,  fc  W.  D.  SWAN, 
Primary  School  Arithmetic    Boston.  1855.* 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic   fUbi> 

delphia,  1850.    (Boston,  1853, 1856). 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1865.* 
LEACH,  DANIEL, 

Complete  Spelllng-Book.    Philadelphia,  1882.* 
LEATHERMAN,  P.  R., 

Elements  of  Moral  Science.    Philadelphia,  'U. 
LEAVITT,  DUDLEY, 
Juvenile  Geography.    Conoord,  1820. 
Pike's  Abridged  Arithmetic    Concofd,  (18tt). 

2nd  edition,  1827, 1830. 
New  Ciphering  Book,  adtt>ted  to  do.   Concord, 

1826.* 
Scholar's  Review  and  Teachei's  Daily  Asdit- 

ant    Portland,  1811. 
An  li^lish  Grammar.     Concord,  1st  edidon, 

LEAVITT,  JOSHUA, 
Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.    Keene,  (1823,  VSS, 
8th  ed.  1827, 1833),  im^rer.  ed.  1813.   Wa- 
tertown,  3a  ed.  1830, 1831. 
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UQAVlTr  JOSHUA,  {oontinued.) 
¥int   Book.     Primer;  or,  Little  T.«8Son8  for 

Little  Learners.    Boston,  U47.** 
Second  Book.    Easy  Lessons  in  Beading.    Boi* 

ton,  lt?47,  (1H49,;  IKiO.** 
Third  Book.     Reading  Lessons    for    Middle 

Classc:}.    Boston,  lt^7,  (1860,  1851.) 
Fonrtli  Book.     Selections  for    Beading  and 

SpeakiDg.    Boston.  1847,  IMO,  (1851, 1852.) 
Second  American  Beaoer,  (Anon J.    K.  Y.,  MS. 
Third  "  "  "  N.  Y.,  »40. 

American  Lessons  in  Beading  and  Spealdng. 
AndoTcr,  1840. 
LB  BRETHON,  J.  J.  P., 
French  Grammar.    New  York.    Fbila.,  1858.* 

LE  BRUN, , 

Fenelon's  Telcmaque.    Philadelphia.  1834,  '58.* 
US  CONTE,  J.L., 
Say's  Entomology  of  Korth  America.    New 
York,  1«00. 
LEK,  CUAUNCEY  A., 

American  Accomptant.    Lansingbnrgh,  1797.* 
LEE,  CUAUI^l!^  A., 
Human  Physiology.    New  York.    Phila.* 
Elements  of  Geology.    If  ew  York,  (1^48),  1858. 
LEE,  ROBERT. 
Primary  Class-Book.    Halloirell,  1827.* 
Kational     "       "  "       .• 

LEE,  THOMAS  J., 
Spelling-Book.    Boston,  (18!23, 1825, 1828, 1880), 
1832,(18.-39.) 
LEE,  ±,  J., 
Collection  of  Tables  and  Formulas.    Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1853.» 
LEGENDRE,  A.  H., 
Elements  of  Geometry,  ed.  by  Brewster.  N.  Y. 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  trans- 
lated by  Brewster,  edited  by  iMvies.    Kew 
York,  4th  edition,  1834. 
Same.    Ed  by  Thompson.     Kew  Haven.  2d. 
ed.  1844.  4th  ed.  1^40.  5th  ed.  1850. 
Translated  by  Farrar.     Cambridge, 
1819.    2d  ed.  1825.    (New  York). 
LEGBAND,  LOUIS, 

The  Dime  Speaker.    Kew  York.    n.  d. 
LEHMAN,  C.  G., 
Hannal  of  Chemical  Physiology,  translated  by 

Morris.    Philadelphia,  1^50.* 
Physiological    Chemistry,  Day's    translation. 
Edited  by  Rogers.    2  vols.     Phila.,  1855.* 
LELAND,  T., 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  translated.    2  vols. 
New  York,  1631.* 
LEMON,  G.  W., 

Derivative  Dictionary.* 
LEMPRIERE,  J., 
Classical  Dictionary.    N.  Y.,  2d  edition,  1816.* 
Same.    Edited  bv  Antlion.    N.  York,  0th  ed., 
1827.    {Philndelpliia,  1^58). 
"        Edited  by  8.  G.  Goodrich.  Claremont.* 
"        Revised  by  Da  Ponte  and  Ogilby,  '02.* 
"        Expurgated  edition.    Boston,  1835.* 
LENNIE,  WILLIAM, 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,  Edinburgh,  (3d 
ed.  1815).    5tTi  ed.  1819.    8th  ed.  182:3.    12th 
ed.  1830.    ( 13th  ed.  183 1 .    15th  ed.  1834, 1838. 
Montreal.  lOth  ed.  1834.) 
LEONARD  OF  PISA, 

Liber  Abbacl.    Written  in  1202.* 
LEONAUD,  GEORGE,  JR., 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Boston,  2d  ed.  1&41. 
Pranical  Treatise    on    Arithmetic.      Boston, 
(1836, 1839,)  2d  ed.  1841.    (3d.  rev.  ed.  n.  d.) 
Key  to  Leonard's  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1842. 
LEONARD,  L.  W., 
Korth  American  iSpelUng-Book.    Kecne,  (1835, 
4th  ed.  1841,)  rev.  ed.  1847.    30th  edition, 
n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Easy  and  Popular  Lessons.    Keene, 

1829.* 
Plait's  Literary  and    Sclentiilo    Clasa-Book. , 
abridged,    keene,  (1626),  1827, 1831. 


LERESCHE,  S., 

Grammaire  Latine.   Berne,  1742. 
LERMANT,  A., 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Germaa. 
Philadelphia, '55.*    ^ 
LE  SAGE,  ALAIN  liEN£. 
Aventures  dc  Gil  Bias  de  SantUlane.   N.  York.* 

LE  SAGE, , 

Atlas.* 
LE  TELLIER,  C.  C.    See  VBomond. 

LEUSDEN. , 

Greek  and  Latin  Testament.    Kew  York,  1824. 
Philadelphia,  1858.* 
LEVERETT,  FRKDERIC  P., 
New  Latin  Tutor.    Boston,  (1829),  1831,  1832, 

1830.  (1839). 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1829.    2d  edition  1832.* 
Kew  and  Copious  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  Lan- 

guace.    Boston,  1838, 1849, 1850.* 
Latin-Lugiish  and  English-Latin  Lexicon,  ed. 

by  Gardner.    Boston,  1^8.* 
Dana's  Liber  Primus,  5th  ed.  (Anon.)    B.  1827. 
Pluedri  Fabula)  expurgatcc,  (Anon.)    Boston, 

1820, 1827.* 
The  Greek  Delectus,  (Anon).    Boston,  1826.* 
Ciesar,  Commentarii  dc  Bello  Gollico,  Boston, 

(1829),  1830. 
Juvenal  with  notes.    Boston.    (Anon)^  1820.* 
Cornelius  Nepos.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
See  VHomondy 
LEVIZAC,  J.  P.  DE, 
Nc^v  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Tongue,  edited  by  Bolmar.    Philadelphia, 
(18:}5,)  nth  edition,  1814. 
Edited  by  Uamoniere.  N.  Y.  '20.  (2d  ed.  '23. 
Edited  by  Pasquier.    New  York,  4Ui  ed.  1820. 
5th  ed.  1827.    0th  ed.  1828.    7th  ed.    1829. 
(15th  ed.  1830;  I'hUa.  1858). 
Tol.  II.    (The  Exercises).    New  York,  1824. 
French   Grammar  and   Exercises,   edited   by 

Collot.    Philadelphia,  1»55.* 
Key  to  the  Exercises.   New  York.* 
LEWES,  G.  H., 

Biog,  History  of  Philosophy.  2  vols.    N.  Y.  '57.* 
LEWIS,  ALONZO, 

Lessons  i  u  Eng.  Grammar.    Boston,  1st  ed.  '22.* 
LEWIS  DIO, 

New  Gymnastics.    Boston,  1802. 
LEWIS,  ENOCH, 
Tlie  Arithmetical  Expositor.    Philadelphia,  '24. 
The  I*rACticai  Analyst.    Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Philadelpliia,  1820.* 
Solutions  or  Questions  in  Lewis's  Algebra. 

PliiladPlphia.  1827. 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Phila.* 
LEWIS,  EVANS, 
Analysis  of  Map  of  British  Provinces.    Phil. 
2d  ed.  1755.* 
LEWIS,  G.  C, 

Babrii  Fabulas  iEsopeas.    Oxford,  1840. 
LEWIS,  JOHN, 
The   Inessentials  of  English  Grammar.    New 

York,  1«W8.* 
Tables  of  Comparative  Etymology.  Phil.  1828.* 
LEWIS,  TAYLEit, 
Plato  — Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws. 

New  York.* 
Platonic  Theology,— Plato  contra  Atheos.  New 
York    1845.* 
LEWIS,  WILLIAM  GREATHEAD, 
English  Grammar.    Loudon.    1821.* 
L'HOMOND,  C.  F., 
Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Fran^als.  New  York, 

21st  edition,  1810,  ^Boston,  1820). 
Elements  of  French  ()rammar.  (ed.  by  Long- 
ftllow,)  (Portland,  1830.)  Boston  2d  edition, 
1K31.  (8th  ddition,  1850.)  Revised  edition, 
1852. 
Grammaire  Latine.    Edited  by  Lo  Tellier.  Be- 

san^on,  2d  edition.  1809. 
De  Viris  lUostribua  Urhis  Soma.  Puis,  new 
edition,  1813, 
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Same,  edited  bjE.  A.  Andrews.  Boston^  lSi2, 

Same,  rcvbed  by  Hardie  A  Joy.    New  York, 
3dcd.  1{»1.    (Fhila.,1817.) 
Viri  Romte.    Boston ;  N.  Y.;  Phila.* 
Some,  edited  by  Leverett  St  Bradford.  Boston, 
1830   1833 
Epitome  Historic  Sacrie.  Philadelphia,  1810, 2d 
ediUoD,  1812,  (1M7.) 
Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.  New  York,  2d  ed.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside.  New  York.  3d  ed. 

1817,  new  edition,  lb32. 
.  Same.    Ironside's  ed.  rev.  by  Joy.  New  York, 
4th  edition,  18:21,  0th  edition,  1826,  20th  ed. 
18S8.  PhUadelphia,  20th  edition,  1857.** 
Hlstorla  Sacra.   £d  by  A.  Comstock.  Fhila. 
French  Exercises,  Portland,  1830.* 
adelphia.* 
LIBRI,  GUILLAtTME, 
Histoire  des  ticlenoes  Hath^matiques  en  Italic. 
4Tol8.    Paris,  1838-41.* 
LIDDELL,  H.  G., 

History  of  Rome.  New  York,  1857, 1860. 
LIDDELL,  if.  G.,  A  R.  SCOTT, 
Greek-English  Lexicon.  Edited  by  H.  Drisler. 
New  York,  1866. 
LIEBER,  F., 

Rnmshorn^a  Latin  Synonyms.  Boston,  1840.* 
LIEliER,  O.  M., 
Analytical  Chemist's  Assistant,  translated  ftom 
WOchler.  PhlhKlelphia,  1852. 
LIEBIG,  JUSTUS, 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemlstiry.  N.  Y..  1848.* 
Complete  Works  on  Chemistry.    Philaaelphla, 

1^50.* 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physi- 
ology. Edited  by  Play£&ir  &  Gregory.  New 
York,  1W7. 
Animal  Cliemlatry.   Now  York.* 
Organic  Ohemistiy.   Lowell,  1848.* 

LIG&DEN. '-, 

Greek  Testament,  1808.* 
LILIENTHAL  AND  ALLYN, 
Object  lessons,  or,  Things  Taught.    Cincin- 
nati, l^!i&3.* 
LILY,  WILLIAM, 
A  Short  Introduction  to  Grammar.  Lon-A 
don.     (1746.  17G5)  1770.  ) 

Brevissima  Instltutio,  sen  Ratio  Gram-  1  In 
matices  cognoscendac,  London,  1770.    >one 
In  second  eopy,  1773,  f  toI. 

Lily's  Uules  Construed,  by  W.  Haine.  1 
London,  1708.  J 

A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar.  Rev. 

bv  J.  Ward.  London,  17{ 
Brevisslma  Instltutio. 
Propria  quae  maribus, 

construed.  London'.  ^,^.  , 

LINCOLN,  MRS  ALMIRA  H.  See  Mrt,  A.  B,  £. 

LINCOLN,  E., 
Sabbath  School  Class-Book.  Boston.* 
Scripture  Questions.  Boston,  5th  edition,  1825. 
New  edition,  1820.* 
LINCOLN,  J.  L., 
Cicero,  de  Seaectute.  New  York.* 
Horace,  with  notes.  New  York,  1850, 1854.* 
Titus  Livius.  Five  books.  New  York.  (2d  edi- 
tion, 1847,)  5th  edition,  1849. 
LlNDLEY,JOHN, 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  IS-'U.* 
Outlines  of  Botany.  New  York,  1842.* 
LINDJIAN,  CHR.  FR., 
ElementarLarobok     1    Plan     Trlgonometrl. 
Stockhohn,  1852. 

LING, , 

Gymnast ikens  Allmflnna  Gmnda.  Upsala,  1840. 
Undcrwisning  i  Gymnastik.   Edited  by  Nyb* 
Uns.  Lynd,1847, 
LINDSAY,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar.    London,  1842.* 
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LIPPINCOTT, 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  ByThoi 
win,  1665. 
LIST,  C, 
Outlines  of  Botany.  Pbiladelphia,  1616.* 
OuUines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  PhlL.  1M7.* 
Hall's  Outlines  of  Astronomy.  PhiL,  1S47.* 
LITCH,  SAMUEL, 
Astronomical    and   Geographioal  CalecUsa. 
Jaffrcy  (N.  H.},  1814.* 
LITTLE  — 

UsheVs  Arithmetic  abridged,  ISM.* 
LI VINGSTON,  PETER, 

The  Poetry  of  Geographr.  I..ottdon,  1S5X 
LIVINGSTON,  W.  See  WOlmr  4  LStmtffBiom. 
LIVIUS  PATAVINUS,  TITUS, 
Livll  Decades  onsB  sole  extant.    Ltobo,  1553. 
Historiarum  Ubri  qui  extant.    Ed.  by^  Dajl^ 

tins,  (Delp.  ed.)  2  toIb.  Paris,  1G79. 
Historiarum  Librl  qui  supersnm.   Ed.  b/  Rad- 

diman.  Vol.  III.  Edinborgh,  1764. 

Hlstoriamoi  Libri  qninqne  pnorea.  Boat.  ITtS^ 

**  Librl  priorcs  qoiaqne.  (Cambri^pe^ 

1810.)    Utica,  2d  editloii,  IblS, 

3d  edition.  182L 

Historiamm  Libri  I.,  U.,  XJLl^  XXII.  Ed.  hf 

SohmiU  &  Zumpt.  I^.,i851.  ItiOO,  (N.  Y.) 

Historiarum  Liber  Primus.  Ed.  by  C.  FotoosL 

Boston,  15th  ed.  1845. 
Selections.  Ed.  by.  J.  L.  Lincoln,  New  Y«k, 

(2d  ed.  1847,)  5th  ed.  1840. 
Books  I. -IV.  literally  tranolated  by  SpiDn. 

Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  1854.* 
Translated  by  G.  Baker,  New  York.* 
LLOYD,  WILLIAM  F., 
Catechism  on  the  Parables.  Boston,  lfiZ7.* 
"  "       Evidences  of  the  Bible.  N.Y.* 

LLOYD,  FLUGEL,  &  NOEHDEN, 

German  and  English  Dictionary.  Bostoa.* 
LOCiU:,  £.,  &  8.  NOURSE, 
The  School  Melodist.    andnnatL* 
"        «*    Vocalist.  Cincinnati.  * 
LOCKE,  JOHN. 

Essay  on  the  Understanding.   Fhfladdphla.* 
LOCKE,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar  for  Childrea.    Cln.  18Z7.* 
LOE  WIG,  CARL, 
Principles  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Cbca* 
istry.  Translated  by  Breed,  PhUa.   1852.* 
LOGAN,  JAMES, 
Cicero ;  Cato  MiOo>'  i  oi**  Treatise  on  Old  Agt, 
Philadelphia,  1744  -,  Glasgow,  176&* 
LONDON,  JOHN,  --•      » 

Art  of  Book-Keeplng  Made  Easy.    London, 
1751.* 
LONG,  GEORGE, 

Hughes'  Chisfiical  Atlas.  PhBadefaihia,  1896.* 
LONG,  Q.,  it  R.  DUNGLISONJ 
Introduction  to  Grecian  ana  Roman  (jeocrm- 

phy.  CharlottesvUle,  ]8:j0.* 
French  Exercises.  Portland,  1830.* 
Manual  de  Proverbes  Dramatlqae.  PoitlaML 

1830.  Boston,  3d  ed.  1843.* 
Saggi  de  NoveUieri  Italianl.  Boston,  1832. 
IA)yU¥hhUOW,  HENRY  W.    See  JbUomtrndL 
LONGINUS,  DIONYSIUS, 
Dc  Subllmiute  Commcntarios.  Ed.  by  P.  Wil- 
son. New  York,  1812,* 
Same.    Ed.  by  Peorce,  1803.* 
On  the  Sublime  —  traaslatioa.  Boston,  18S.* 
LONGKIN,  JOSEPH, 

Questions  on  the  Gospels.  Vols.I.-rV.,K.  Y.* 
LONGLEY,  ELIAS, 
Pronounang  Vocabulary  of  Geog.  and  Peisanl 
Names.  CinchmaU ;  New  York,  18S6.* 
LOOMIS,  ELIAS. 
Elemente  of  Arithmetic   N.  Y..1863.* 
Tre.atise  on  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Tn» 

tical.  New  York,  1856. 1850. 
Treatise  on  Algebra.  N.  Y.,  ISftd,  (1851. 16S5.) 
Element)  of  Algebra.  New  York,  (1851,  «k«d 
1855,)  12th  ed.  18601 
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IX)01IIS,  ELLA.S,  (eontinued.) 

ElementB  of  Gcometr  j  and  Conic  Sections.  IT. 

Y.,  (1861, 9th  ed.  1H63,)  IMli  ed.  1865. 
Elements  of  Analytical  Geom.  aod  Calcvlos. 

New  York,  (1861. 1862,)  lOUi  edition,  18ft». 
Elements  of  Natural  Ptiiloioptiy.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
"*  **  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 

etry. New  York,  1861, 1862.* 
Meteorology  and  Astronomy.  New  York.* 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  New  York,  1862.* 
Introduction  to   Practical  Astronomy.   New 
York,  (1856.)  1850. 
IXX>1II^,  JUSTIN  K., 
Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Fhysiologr.  New 

York,  1863.* 
Elements  of  Geology.  Boston,  1860, 1862.* 
I^OMIS,  LKONARD, 

Science  of  Numbers  Made  Easy.  Hartford,  1616. 
XXX>MIS,  SILAS  L., 
Normal  Arithmetic  Philadelphia,  1860. 
Analytical   Arithmetic.  Introduction  to  do., 
Philadelphia,  1800. 
LOPE  D£  LA  V£GA. 

Seleccion  de  obras.  Boston,  3d  ed.  lSi3.* 
LORD,  JOHN, 
History  of  the  United  States.  Phil.,  1664. 
New  History  of  the  U.  S.,  for  schools.  Phil.* 
Modem  History,  for  schools.  New  York,  Phil.* 
LORD,  NATHANIEL, 
Pike's  Abridged  Arithmetic.  Boston,1800.  New 
York,  1816. 
LOSSING,  B.  J., 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  New 

York,  1867.* 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  N.  Y.« 
LOTHROP,  JASON, 
The  Juvenile  Philosopher.  Geneva,  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1823. 
LOUOHTON,  WILLL/IH, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1730.* 
LOVE.  JOHN, 
(ieoclesia:  or,  the  Art  of  Snnreying.    (London, 
8th  ed.  1768.)    New  York,  13th  edition,  ITW. 
LOVECHILD,  MRS., 

English  Grammar.    40th  ed.    London,  1842.* 
LOVELL,  JOHN  £., 
Exercises  in  Orthography.  New  Haren,  1862.* 
False  Orthography.  New  Haren,  1851.* 
Young  PupQ's  First  Book.  N.  H.,  (1836,)  1816. 
**        '*       Second  Book.  New  Haven.   8d 
ed.  1841, 1844.  4th  ed.  1846.** 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  I..  New  Haven,  (1861,) 

1865, 1867^.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  II.,  New  Haven,  1867. 

PhUadelphia,  1860. 
Progressive  Heaoer,  No.  III.,  New  Haven,  1660, 

J867.    Phihidelphia,  1850. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  IV.,  New  Haven,  1667. 

Philadelphia.  1660. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  T.,  Philadelphia,  1860. 
The  Young  Speaker,  N.  H.  1846. 0th  ed.  1848.* 
The  United  States  Speaker.  New  Haven,  1833. 

(New  York.) 
School  Dialogues.    N.  York.  N.  Haven.  1844.* 
New  School  iHalognes.  New  York,  9d  ed.  rev.* 
Rhetorical  Dialogues.  New  Haven,  1644.* 
Introductory  Aritlimetic.  Part  I.,  New  Haven, 

1827.  1828.* 
Key  to  do.,  New  Haven,  1827. 
LOW.D., 

Elements  of  Agricnltore.  N.  T.,  1830.* 
LOWE,  A.  T., 
Columbian  (Jhiss-Book.  Wor.,  1824.  3d  ed.  1827; 

2d  ed.  1826   4th  ed.  1820.) 
Second  Class-Book.  Brookfield.  1825, 1826, 1827; 
Worcester,  1826, 1831;  Cindnnati,  1833.* 
LOWELL,  MRS.  A.  C., 
Edward's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar.  (Atum,) 

Boston,  1643. 
Gleanings  fh>m  the  Poets,  (Anon,)   Boston, 

new  edition,  1666. 
Elements  of  Astronomy.* 


LOWIQ,C., 
Principles  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Ohem> 
Istry.    Translated  by  Reed.    Plilla.,  1863.* 
LOWRY,  D., 

Gonversations  on  Mineralogy.    Phil.,  1822.* 
LOWRY,  W.  J., 

Universal  Atlas.    New  York,  1863.* 
LOWTH,  ROBERT, 
Short    Introduction    to    English    Grammar* 
(London,  1762.)  PhU..  1776, 1700.  (Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  1800.  Cambridge,  1st  American 
edition,  1811, 1838.) 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Andover,  1820.* 
LUCIANUS, 
Selection    fh>m  Dialogues,  with    interlinear 

translation,  London,  3u  edition.  1838. 
Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dialogues.    By 

Hickle.   Dublin,  2d  edition,  1820. 
Select  Dialogues.    By  E.  Murphy,  N.  Y.,  1820.* 
LUOILIUS. 

Satires.    Literally  trans,  by  Evans.  N.  Y.* 
LUDLOW,  J.  L., 
Manual  of  Examinations  npon  Anatomy,  etc, 

PhihKlelpliia,  1644. 
Medical  Examinations.    Philadelphia,  1840.* 
LUNT.  B., 

The  Musical  Student.    Boston,  1832.* 
LUSK,  JAMES,  W., 

Penmanship.    See  iS^encer  d  iMtk. 
LUTHER,  MAR  TIN, 
BIblia  Sacra.    (German  Version,)  Halle,  1786. 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  interlinear  trans.,  by 
Follen.    Boston,  1843.* 
LYELL,  CHARLES, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.    London,  3d 

edition.  1861.  New  York,  1663.* 
Principles  of  Geology.    Loudon,  7th  ed.  1847. 
Boston,  3    vols.,  iM2,    NeW  York,    18M. 
Pliiladelphia.    2  vols.* 
Elements  of   Geology.    Boston,   1841.   Phil., 

1838, 1640.* 
Lectures  on  Geology.  N.  Y.,  1642.  2d  od.  1843.* 
LYKINS,  JOHNSTON, 
Siwinowc.  Eawt'kitakc.    Shawnee  Speller  and 
Reader,— Shawnee  Mission,  1834.* 
LYMAN,  ASA 

American  Reader.    Portland,  2ded.  1811.** 
LYMAN,  A.  S., 
(^estions  on  the  Chart  of  Universal  History, 
Philadelphia,  1646.* 

LYN, , 

English  Grammar.    BuiTalo.* 
LYND,  JAMES. 
Fhrst  Book  of  Etymology.    Phila.,  1848, 1860. 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
1852,  (1850.) 
Qass-Book  of  Etymology.   Phila.,  rev.  edition* 
1847,^1848,  (1856.) 
LYNDE,  JOHN, 
An  English  Grammar*  Woodstock,  1st   ed. 
1821.* 
LYNE,  RICHARD, 
The  Latin  Primer.    Part  L,  Boston,  1801.  (2d 

ed.  1828,>New  York,  1st  edition,  1805. 
Part  II.  Ist  Am.  ed.  Salem,  1801.* 
The  Latin  Primer  in  three  Parts.    Portsea,  2d 
edition,  1707. 
LYON.  C.  H., 

InitiA  Lati na ;  or.  Rudiments  of  Latin.    N.  Y.* 
LYON,  JAMES, 
Urania;  A  Choice  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes 
Phil.  1761.* 
LYON,  LAWSON, 
Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Grammar. 
Bovton,  14lh  edition,  1821. 
LYON,  MISS  S.  M., 
Musical  Geography ;  of,  Geography  in  Rhyme. 
Troy,  1840.* 
LYONS,  J.  L., 

English  Grammar.    CinclnnatL  (.')* 
LYTH,  J.  E., 
Ty tk  Sprakunu   Stookholm,  0th  edition,  1663. 
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Convenatioiua  rhnses  Clastifled.  KewTork.* 
MACDONNEL,  D.  E.,  «..,;., 

DictioDury  of  Popular  Qaotatioiu.     FniUael- 
ohia,  1810.* 
MACfioUGAL,  DUNCAN  M., 

Complete  System  of  Book-keeping.    London, 

MACGOWAN,  JAMES, 

EiiffliRb  Grammar.    London,  1825.* 
MAC%ILQUU£M,  WILLIAM, 

Engltah  Grammar.    Glasgow,  1700.* 
MACK,  KVEKED  J., 
The  Self-Instructor  and  Practical  English  Gram- 
mar.   Springfield,  lat  edition,  1835.* 
MACK  AY,  ANDREW, 
Complete  Navigator.  Bcr.  by  Dclamar.   Pliila> 
delphia,  1807.* 
MACKAY.  J., 

Roman  Antiquities.   New  Haren,  1840.* 
MACKAY,  JOHN,  ^        ,    ^ 
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Charleston,  1820.* 
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1852. 
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MACLEAN,  G.  M., 

Elements  of  Somatology.    New  York.* 
MACLEANE,  A.  G.    See  Horaiku. 
MACLEOD,  DONALD, 

Orator's  Text  Book.    Washington,  1830. 
MACl'HEBSON.  JOHN, 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.    Phlla.,  1701.* 
M'CALL.  JOHN  G.; 
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Hartford,  revised  edition,  1810. 
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Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United  States. 

1b»lilladelphia,  1817. 
Principles  of  the  Dilf.  and  Integral  Calcolns. 
Philadelphia,  1814.* 

McCAUTNEY, , 

Cicero,  1803.* 
McCLINlX>CK,  JOHN, 
Introduction  to  writing  Latin.    New  York.* 
Second  Book  in  Latin.    New  York  (1H6:0, 1800. 
»*  "     "  Greek.    New  York,  1850. 

McCLINTOCK,  J.,  &  G.  R.  CROOKS, 
First  Book  in  Latin.    New  York,  8th  cd.  1800. 
Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Style,  trans- 
lated from  Grysar.    New  York,  l^!47.♦ 
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McCREADY,  F., 
Art  of  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  lat 

edition,  1820.* 
Grammar  in  Verse.* 
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tion, 1854. 
Same,  edited  hy  Vethake.    Philadelphia,  *51.* 
Dictlouary,  GcograpUcal.  Statistical,  and  HIs- 
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Same  (Universal  Gaaetteer),  ed.  by  UaskclL 
2  vols.    New  York,  1813. 
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The  Eagle;  or,  National  Aitthmeac.  BiltlBot*, 

1826.*  ^^ 

First  Lessons  in  Geometxj.    New  Toik,  SMft. 
Chart  of  Geometrical  Uiagrama.    New  Yoik 

1846.* 
Euclid's  Elements.   New  York,  1846l 
McCURDY,  J., 

American  SpeUing-Book.    PhOaddphia.* 
MCD0NAL1>,  ALEXANDER, 

The  Youth's  AssUtant.    Lltchaeld,  1780.* 
MCDOWELL,  J.,  ^  ^ 

Questions  on  the  Bible.  EUaabethtovn,  SCh  edL 
1810.  Newark.  1823. 
McELCUERAN,  G., 
The  Systematic  Spelling-Book.   Albany,  lat  ed. 
Ib05.* 
McELLIGOTT,  JAMBS  N.,  ^  ^ 

Manual  ol  Orthography  and  Definition.    New 

York,  1816,  l^&.•• 
Tlie  Young  Analyzer.    New  York,  !»!«,  IfSS. 
The  American  Debater.    New  York,  UOS,  lb57, 

1850.*  _ 

Pinter's  Rhetorical  Beader,  enlarged.    New 
York,  1856. 
MoGAULEY,  JAMES  WILLIAM, 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  and 
II.    Dublin,  1840. 
MCGREGOR,  P., 
Practical  Treatise  on  Bookkeeping.  NcwTonC, 

1850,(1852.) 
A  System  of  Logic   New  York,  1802.* 
McGUFKKY,  A.  H., 
Eclectic  Primer.    CIndnnatI,  1838.* 
Newly  Revised  Primer.    Cincinnati,  n.  d.* 
Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  newlv  revised.    Clndn- 

nati,  no  date  j  (New  York.**) 
Eclectic  First  Reader,  newly  revised.    Chicln- 

natt,  no  dale ;  (New  York.) 
Edectio  Second  Reader,  newly  revised.    Cin- 
cinnati, no  date ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Third  Reader,  newlv  revised.    Clacia- 

nntl,  no  date ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Fonrth  Reader.    Cincinnati,  <tth  cd. 
1830,  newly  rev.  n.  d. ;  New  York,  rev.  a.  d. 
Bhetorioai  Guide ;  or,  Finh  Reader.    New  York 

and  Cincinnati,  no  date.** 
Now  Juvenile  Speaker.    Cincinnati,  1M>.* 
New  Primary  School  CharU.    Six  Nos.    da- 

cinnati.* 
New  High  School  Reader.    dndnnatL 
New  Eclectic  Reader.    Cindnnatl.* 
McINTOSU,  JOHN, 
Spanish  and  English  Primer,  from  Donln.  New 

York.* 
Ethical  IMUlosophy.    Philadelphia.* 
M'INTYRE,  JAMES, 
New  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  the  Globes. 
Baltimore,  2d  ed.  1826 ;  "fftw  York,  1840.* 
M'JILTON,  J.  N., 
Maryland  Primary  Arithmetic    Baltimore,  ( 1st 

edition,  1850,)  2d  edition,  no  date. 
Maryland     Primary    Grammar.      Baltimore, 
1857. 
M'JILTON.  J.    See  Afontnonier  &  APJUiou, 
McKINNEY,  MORDECAI, 
Our  Government }  a  Manual  for  Schools,  fte. 
Philadelphia,  1850.* 
McKEE,  JOSEPH, 
Butlcr^s  Anniory,  with  Essay,  by  Bishop  Ball- 
fax.    New  York,  1852.* 
McKENNY   F. 

Key  to'^Tutor's  Assistant.    Philadelphia,  M7.* 
McLALLAN,  ROBERT  L., 
New  and  Interesting  Arithmetic,  and  Sorrey- 
ing.   North  Adams,  1844. 
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MCLAUGHLIN,  DANIEL, 
Treatiiie  ou  Itookkoeplng,  Theorotlcol  and  Prao- 
tlcal.    N*-w  Vork,  1W7.» 

MrMILLION, ^ 

American  I'rogre«Mve  SpeIling-Book«* 
HcMUNN,  J.  It., 
Grupliic  Grammar ;  Scries  of  Grammar  Charta. 

New  York.* 
Grammnr  Adapted  to  do.    New  York.* 
JIcMUKTKIB,  U., 
Lexlcoa  Sdentiarura ;  Dictionary  of  Sclentiflo 
Terms.    I'lilladelphin,  2d  edition,  18itf. 
McNALLY,  FfiANCiS, 
System  of  (ieo«p^phv.    (Complete  School  Geo* 
Efraphy.)    Now  York.* 
McNEVKN,  WILLIAM  J., 
Brande'tt  Manual  of  Chemistrj.    New  York,  lat 
edition,  1K21 ;  (2d  edition,  18^0.)    . 
MCQUEEX,  HUGH, 
Orator'd  Touchstoue,  or  Eloquence  Simplified. 
New  York,  l^<M  • 
McnOBERTS,  JOHN  A., 
Self-Iustnictlng     Model    English    Grammar. 
Philadelphia.* 
M(!VICKAU,  Ji>HN, 
First  Lessons  In  Political  Economy.    Alhany, 
1«3; ;  (New  York,) 
MADVIG,  J.  N., 
Latin  Grammar,  Wood's  Translation.    Edited 

by  .lohnson.    New  York.* 
School  Grammar,  same,  abridged,  by  Johnson. 
New  York.* 
MAGENDIE,  F., 
Eieme-itary  TrentUe  on  Human  Physiology. 
iUIited  by  J.  Itevere.    New  York,  18M.* 
HAGUlilE,  ALEXANDER, 
MerclLints'  Companion ;  or  a  System  of  Book- 
k  'cplng.    E  ilnbur^h,  J7i5.* 
VAGLATUlJN,  HENRY  B,, 
The  pRictlcol  Elooutioai;>t.   Boston,  4th  edition, 

IhjO. 
The  National  Speaker.    Boston,  10th  ed.  18S3.* 
MAGUIiiE,  HUGH, 
Davklsou*s   Latin  Grammar,  rerlsed  edition. 
lUltlmorc,  1»27. 
HAHAN,  ASA, 
Sc.cncc  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Oberlln.* 
Sclenje  of  Logic.    New  York,  185;.** 
System  of  Logic.    New  York,  18J3.* 
»•         "  Intellectual  Philosophy.  New  York, 
1815,  liQL  1850.* 
MATTAN,  D    H., 
Industrial  Drawing,  for  Academies,  ftc.    New 

York,  lb5i,  lNd5.* 
Elementary  (k>ursc  of  CItII  Engineering.    New 
York,  (1S37 }  4th  edition,  i&kS;  Gth  edition, 
1855:)  Oth  edition.  1H60. 
lI<Melcy'i}  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineer- 
ing, &c.    New  York,  ISS'J. 
Treall.-ie  on  Field  Fortifications.    New  York.* 
**       *'       Permanent  Fortiflcatlonfl.    Nev 
York,  3d  edition.* 
HAIR,  JOHN, 
Bookkee,)iag  Hodemlxed.    Edln.,  (1730.)    Cth 

el.  17U}. 
Introdujliou  to  Latin  Syntax.    Edited  by  G. 
Iruu.Me.    New  York,  1800.    Philadelphia, 
185  <.* 
Same,  edited  by  Patterson,  New  York.* 
Cmar.* 
Voaibul  iry.* 
M-UTTAIiil-:,  MICHAEL, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1712.* 
ILUOS,  A., 

NoTum  Tu;4tamentaro  Grsoe.    New  York.* 
MALCOLM,  ALEXANDER, 
Nevr  8/itcm  of  Aritlimetie,  Theoretical  and 

Pnclicil.    London,  IHK).* 
Treitlic  o.i  Book-keeping.    Edinburgh,  1731.* 
M>VLCOJl  HOWARD. 
Butler's  Analogy  or  Religion.    Philadelphia, 
1800. 


MALITAM,  JOHN, 

Naval  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  2d  edition,  18(M. 
MALLET1\  J.  B., 
Rules  of  Syntax  and  Models  for  Parsing.  Ken- 
tucky, 1859. 
MALTE-BRUN,  CONRAD, 
System  of  Universal  Geography.     Edited  by 

J.  G.  Percival,  3  vols.    Boston,  1830. 
Universal  Geography,  C  vols.     Philadelphia, 

1827-183^.* 
New  College  and  Family  Quarto  Atlas.* 
The  Malte  Brun  School  Geograpliy,  by  Good- 
rich.   Hartford,  11th  edition,  18:]5. 
HALTHU3,  T.  R., 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  '21.* 
MANDEY,  VENTERUS, 
Ueiulln<;'8  Synopsis    Mathematlca.    London. 
llHtt.* 
MANDEVILLE,  HENRY, 
Primary  Reader.    New  York,  C*49,)  new  ed.  *50. 
Second         '*  New  York,  ( 49,)  new  ed  »64. 

Third  "  New  York,  »50,  new  ed.  1860. 

Fourth        "  New  York,  (1849.)  new  edi- 

tion, 1850,  (1854 ;  Pliiladelphia,  1M49.)** 
Course  of  Reading,  Fifth  Reader.    New  York, 

1840,  r:th  edition,  1849),  new  edition,  1850. 
Introduction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Part  T. 

Now  York,  1848. 
Introduction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Port  II. 

New  York,  4th  edition,  18IS. 
Elements  of  Reading  and  Omtory.     (Utioi^ 
1815.    New  York,  new  edition,  1849,  1860, 
1851.** 
Spanish  Reader  (Ubro  Primario.)    New  York, 

1852.* 
Second  Reader  In  Spanish  (Libro   SegundoJ 
New  York,  1862.* 
MAN  ESC  A,  JEAN, 
Oral  Metliod  of  leaching  Lining  Languagea; 
French  Course.    New  York,  0^5,)  8th  edi- 
tion, 1M7,  (2  vols.  18:»-35,)  (1854.) 
Philological   Recorder,  adapted  to  do.    New 
York,  1855.* 
MANESCA,  L., 
French  Grammar,  Serial  and  Oral  Method,  ft*. 

Pliiladelphia,  1856.* 
Frencii  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1861.* 
MA  NGN  ALL,  RICHMAL, 
llistorical  and  Misoollaneoas  Questions.  Edited 
by  Lawrence.    New  York,  18«,  (1851.)** 
MANKELL,  ABRAHAM, 
Koral-Bok  f  ilr  Folk-Skolor.    Stockholm,  2d  ed. 
1818. 
MANN,  HERMAN, 
The   Material   Creation.    Vol.  I.,  Geography. 

Dedham,  1818. 
See  Vinson  &  Mann. 
MANN,  HORACE.    See  Chase  <f  Jfana. 
MANN,  ROBERT  J.. 
Guide,  &c.,  or  Manual  of  Physiology.    New 
York,  revised  edition,  1800. 
MANN,  WILLIAM, 
Clarke's  Osar,  new  edition.   Philadelphia,  '47.* 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  the  I^tln  Tongue. 
Philadelphia,  29th  edition,  1{H7.* 

BI  AN N I .  .    See  Cormon  ^  Afanni. 

MANNING,  J.  B., 
Voice  of  Letters ;  Ancient  Proprieties  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  &c.    Boston,  1854.* 
MANSELL.  H.  W.,  &  J.  VEITClf, 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logle. 
2  vols.    Boston,  1800. 
MANSFIELD,  E.  D., 
Politicnl  Grammar,  with  Questions.  Cincinnati, 

1S38.* 
The  Political  Manual.    New  York.* 
MANSFIELD,  D.  U.. 

The  American  Vocalist.    Boston,  1SI9.* 
MAR,  £., 
Guia  par  ConTeraodoiM  en  Eapaaol.     K«w 
York,  1852.* 
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MABCET,  MRS.  JANE, 
Convcrbatlons  on  Natural  rhlloBopby.   Edited 
by  Blake.  Boston,  7th  edition,  1&26.  8th  ed. 
lfe7,  isa3,  1843.** 
Same,  edited  bj  Jones.     PhUa.,  1S21,  1820, 

Conversations  on  Chemistry  (Anon.)    (Phila- 
delphia, 1806.  New  Haven,  lhl3, 1814. 
Same,  edited  by  Blake  and  Comstock.    Hart- 
ford, 10th  edition,  1826.  14th  edition.  1833.** 
Same,  edited  by  Jones,    rhlladelphia,  1832, 
18:H,  1^50, 186tf. 
ConverdHtions  on  Political  Economy.     New 
York,  1820.* 
Same,  edited  by  Blake.    Boston.  1828.* 
Convenuitions  on  Vegetable  Physiology.    New 

York,  1830.* 
Conversations    on  Vegetable  Physiology  and 

B  >taay.  Edited  bv  Blake.    Phlhi.  1^.* 
English  Grammar,  7th  edition.    London,  1843.* 
MARKHAM,  MR^., 
School  Hlnory  of  England.  Edited  by  Bobbins. 

New  York,  1818, 1855. 
History  of  France.    Edited  by  Abbott.    New 

York,  1859. 
History  of  Germany.    New  York.* 
MARQUKZ,  T.  A^ 
Bello's  Compendio  de  la  Gramatica  Castellana. 
New  York.* 
MARSH,  C.  C, 
Art  of  8ingle  Entry  Bookkeeping.   New  York, 

1847.* 
Coarse  ot  Practice  in  Single  Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing.   New  York.* 
Science  of  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.    New 

York.  Baltimore,  1831.* 
Blanks  for  Bookkeeping.* 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank   Bookkeeping. 

New  York,  1856. 1857.* 
Ia  Clencla  dc  Tenedarla  de  Llbros.    N.  York.* 
HARSH,  JOHN, 
Decimal  Arithmetic  Hade  Perftct.     London, 
1742.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 
Blair's  Lectures.    Hartford,  Y820.* 
Temperance  Speaker.    New  York,  1860. 
Epitome  of    General   Ecclesiastical  History. 
New  York.    7th  edition,  1843. 
MARSH,  G.  P., 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  C, 
First  Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1861. 
Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1851. 
MARSHALL,  ELIHU  F., 
Spelling-BookoftheEnffUsh  Language.  (Sara- 
toga Springs,  1st  edition,  1820.     Concord, 
1826.  Plymouth,  1827.)   Bellows  Falls,  1830. 
New  bpulUng-Book.  New  York,  183C.  Concord, 
1836 
MARSHALL.  JOHN, 
Life  of  Washington,  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1S38.* 
MARSHA LI«,  J.  J., 
Public-  School  Writing-Book,  in  3  Nos.    Hart- 
ford, 1837.* 
MARTIN,  BENJAMIN, 
Philosophical  Grammar,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

London,  5th  edition,  1755.** 
Philosophia,  3  vols.    London,  17^7, 1787.* 
martin;  EDWARD, 
Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry.    New  York.* 
See  Smith  tf  Martin, 
MARTIN,  P., 
Natural   History.     Translate,  2  vols.     New 
York.* 
MARTIN,  JAMES  H., 

The  «)rthooulst.    New  York,  1861. 
MARTIN,  W,    See  Croisley  S  Martin. 
MARTINET,  Dr.,        . 
Cateclil^m  of  Nature.    Boston,  1790.   Philadel- 
phia, 4th  edition,  1803.* 


MASON,  CHARLES, 
Elementary  Treatise  oa  the  KalioDal 

Govemmenta.    Boston,  2d  oditfon,  IMS. 
MASON,  EBENEZER  P., 
Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy;  8nppl»> 
ment  to  Oimsted.    New  York.* 
MASON,  GEORGE, 
Supplement  to  Johnson's  English  THrlin«Mj 
New  York,  1803.** 
MASON,  HENRY  M., 

Soleetse  e  Patrlbus.    New  York,  1817. 
MASON.  LOWELL, 
Manual  of  the  Boston  Aead.  of  Made.  BoatOB.* 
The  Juvenile  Lyre.    Boston,  1830.* 
Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Mi^ 

sic.    Boston,  1834.* 
The  Juvenile  Singing  School.    Boston,  1838.* 
Sabbath-Sdiool  Songs.    Boston,  183C.* 
»»  "       Harp.    Boston,  1837.* 

Tlie  JuvMiile  Songster.    London,  1838.* 
"3  uvenlle  Music  for  Sab.  Schools.  Boston,  1831.* 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers.    New  York. 

Boston,  1810.* 
American  Sunday-School  Singing  Book.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1840.* 
The  Youns:  Minstrel.    Cincinnati,  1838.* 
Boston  School  Song-Book.    Bos.,  1810;  N.  Y.* 
The  Normal  Singer.    New  York,  (I8&r..}  n.  d.** 
Musical  Exercises  for  Singing  Schools.   Bos- 
ton; New  York.* 
Vocal  E.Kerci8es  and  Solfejcglos.    Bost ;  N.  T.* 
Mammoth  Exercises ;  Mnadcal  Diagrams.  New 

York.* 
Treatise  on  Harmony.   Boston.* 
Rusacirs  Elements  of  Moslcal  AriieolalioB. 

Boston,  1845. 
See  Bi-adturu  <f  Jfason. 
See  Root  (f  Afoson. 
MASON,  LOWELL,  &  G.  J.  WEBB, 
Primary  School  Song-Book.  N.Y.;  Bosl.l81lw* 
ThcOdeon.    Boston,  1839.* 
The  New  Odeon.    New  York,  1865.* 
Song-Book  of  the  Sehool-Boonu    KewYoik; 

Boston,  1845.* 
The  Vocalist.    New  York.* 
Juvenile  Singing-Boole    Boston,  189K.* 
MASON,  M.  M., 
Southern  Class  Betders;    First  Class  Book. 

New  York.* 
Familiar  Tales ;  Introdnction  to  Second  Readsr. 
New  York.* 
MASON.  SAMUEL  W., 

Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises.   Boston,  180. 
MASON,  W., 

Practical  Astronomer.   Kew  Yark.* 
MASSON,  E., 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  TnL  DIeCioB. 
Philadelphia.* 
MASTKRSON,  THOMAS, 
First  Book  of  Aritlimetlcke.    London,  ISBS.* 
Second  •*  "  "       IttB.* 

Third      "  "  "       1»4.* 

MATHER,  COTTON, 
An  Epistle  to  the  Indian;  In  EngUah  and  In- 
dian.   Ronton,  1700. 
MATHER,  RICHARD, 
A  Catechisme.    [Prepared  for  schools  of  Dor* 
Chester,  Mass.]    London,  1850.* 
MATHER,  J.  H.,  JR., 
Manual  of  Geography,  and  Key  to  MltebelPi 
Maps.    Har  ford,  rev.  ed.,  18Sa  2ded.lfiD. 
MATHER,  WILLIAM  W., 
Elements  of  Geology.  (Norwich,  1833.)    New 
York,  2d  ediUon,  1838. 

MATHER, ^ 

Arithmetic* 
MATHESON,  JOHN, 
Book-keeping   Adapted    to   the  Gmiadty  cf 
Youth.    Loudon.  1818.* 
MATHEWS,  CHARLES  £., 
Ray's  Higher  ArithmeUo.    Ondnnatl,  IM.* 
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MATTHEWS,  H.  E.,  &  J.  ZUNDEL, 
riymoath    Sabbftth-School   CoUectlon.     Kew 
York,* 
MATHKWS,  JOHN, 
Model  Set  of  Boolu  f«r  the  Shop-keeper.   Bris- 
tol, 17W,* 
MATHKWS,  LYHAN, 
Porter's  Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style.  An- 
dover,  183fl.* 
MATTHIAE,  AUGUST, 
Grlecbische  Gnimmatlk  sum  Sohtilgebraach. 

Lcipzl?,  1806. 
Copious  Greek  Grammsr.  Tmnslst^'d  by  Blom- 
field.  2 vols.  Cambridge, Eng, Vol.1.,  1818. 
MATTI60N,  HIRAM, 
l*r  mary  Astronomy.    New  York.* 
Elementary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1847, 1840. 
Hl^rh  School       **  New  York,  1853, 1865. 

Burrltt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.     New 

York,  (854,  I8»8. 
Afitronomical  Maps.    New  York.* 
MAUGBR,  CLAUDE, 
(French  and  English  Grammars.)    London, 
IG92.  Imperfect  copy. 
MAUNDER,  SAMUEL, 
Dictionary  of  Relies  Lottres.    London,  1863.* 
Dictionnry  of  the  Eng'Ush  lAnguage.    JLondon, 

1853.* 
Dictionary  of  Places,  Chronology,  Law  Terms. 

London.* 
Dictionary  of  Natural  History.* 
Dictionary  of  General  History.* 
Diotionarv  of  Chronology.* 
English  Grammar.    London.  1830.* 
MAURY,  ABB&. 
Principles  of  Eloquence.    Translated  by  Lake. 
Albany.  1797.* 
Same,  edited  t^y  Potter.  N.  York,  (1843,)  1857. 
MAURY,  M.  F., 
Elementary  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise 
on  Navigation.    Philadelphia,  3d  ed.  1846.* 
MAYOR,  WILLIABf, 
The  English  SpelUng-Book.    Lond.,  425th  ed., 

1840. 
New  SpcTkcr;   or,  English    Classical  Book. 
1806.* 
MAYHEW,  IRA, 
Practical  Symtpm  of  Book-keeping.  New  York, 
(1851,)  1852;  (Boston,  1^^.) 
Do.  revised.    ISoston,  1862. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  185  U 
Account  Books  for  do.    4  Nos.* 
Do.  revised.    Boston,  18C2. 
MAYO,  C, 

Conchology  for  Schools.    New  York.* 
MAYO,  CHARLES  &  ELIZABETH,, 
Lessons  on  Ofctjects.    London,  16th  ed.,  1659. 

Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1839. 
Model  Lessons  for  Teachers.    Part  I.  London, 
1st  ed.,  1838.    4th  ed.,  1853.    5th  ed.,  1857. 
Same.    Part  II.  London,  4th  ed.,  1854. 
Same.    Part  III.    London,  2d  ed.,  1856. 
Lessons  on  Shells.  London,  3d  ed.,  1840 :  (New 

York,  1833.) 
Lessons  on  the  Miracles.    London,  1845. 
Religious  Instruction.     Part  I.     London,  3d 
edition,  1853. 
Same.    Part  II.    London,  1852. 
MAYO,  ROBERT, 
View  of  Andt>ttt  Geography  and  History.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1813. 
Breviary  of  Mythology.  (?) 
MAYO,  W.  g.,  ' 
lUustraUons  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Philadel- 
phia, 1853.* 
MEAD,  CHARLES, 
The  School  Exercise.    Philadelphia,  (1821.)  2d 
edition,  1823. 
MEADOWS,  F.  C, 
F^neh  and  English  Dictionaxr.     New  York 

1845.    Boston.* 
Same,  oor.  by  Folsom.    Boston,  (1844,)  1846. 


MEADOWS,  F.  C,  (ootUinued.) 
Spanish  and  Enjriish  Dictionary.    New  York: 

Philadolpliia.* 
Spanbh  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish 
Dictionary.    Philadelphia.* 
New  Italian,  Enalish  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Italian  and  Enjrlish  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Re- 
vised by  Parmpntier.    New  York.* 
MEDLOCK,  HENRY,. 

SchoedlcHs  Book  of  Nature.    Phil.,  1863, 1859. 
MEEKER,  JONATHAN, 
Lenapee  Spelling>Book,~  Shawnee  Miss.,  1834.* 
Lenapi   Wawipoetakse   ave  Apwstah.     First 
Lessons  in  Delaware.   Shaw.  Miss.,  1834.* 
Ottawa  First  Book.    Sliawneo  Mission,  1838.* 
MEIDINGER.  JEAN  V., 
Prdds  de  la  Grammalre  Allemande.    Mayenoe, 
1813. 
MEIER,  J. 

Pomey*s  Syllabaire  Francals.    Phil.,  1(00.* 
MEILAN,  MARK  A., 

English  Grammar.    London,  1803.* 
MEINEKE,  — r— , 
New  Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Piano  Forte* 
1844.* 
MELANCTHON,  PHILIP, 
De  Ethica,  ftc    1629.* 
De  Rhetorica.    1519.* 
Grammatica  Grssca.    1525.* 
Grammatica  Latina.    1525.* 
Chronlcon,  or  Manual  of  History.    1632.* 
Stifel*s  Arlthmetica.    1544.* 
MELISH,  JOHN, 
Cieographical  Description  of  the  World.  Phila- 
delphia, 1818.« 
Geographical  Description  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  1816,  1822.    New  York,  new 
edition,  1826.* 
MELLIN.  GUSTAF  HENRIK, 
Liirobok  1  Fiidemcslandets  Uistorlen.    Stock- 
holm. 1815. 
FSdcrnesiandets  Historien.    Stockholm,  1844. 
MELLIS,  JOHN. 
Reoorde's  Grounde  of  Axtes,  &c.     London. 

I5ni.* 
Briefe  Instruction  k  maner  how  to  keepa 
bookos  of  Aeoompts«  &c    London,  1558.* 
MELVILLE,  FRANCIS, 
Drawing  Cards,  6  numbers.    New  York,  1802.* 
Slate  Drawing  Cards.    New  York,  1862.* 
Twelve  Studies.    New  York,  186B2.* 
MENDENHALL,  JOHN, 

Medical  Student's  Vademecum.    Boston,  1882.* 
MENDENHALL  WILLIAM, 

The  Classification  of  Words.    Phil.,  1814. 
MENHER,  VALENTINE, 
Pratioque,  ftc.,  k  CiflVer,  de  0>mptes,  de  Coss, 
et  Geometric.    Antwerp,  1535.* 
MENNYE.  J., 

An  Enirlisli  Grammar.    N.  York,  Ist  ed.,  1786. 
MERCATOR, 

Expeditious  (Taloulation.    London,  1843.* 
MERCHANT,  AARON  M., 
The  Am.  School  Grammar,  (Murray  abridged.) 

New  York,  1828.  (1st  ed.,  1824.) 
First  Lines  of  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1824. 
MERIAM,  J.  B., 

Commerc'l  Arithmetic.  See  Bryant  d  Stratum, 
MEROUILLE,  P.  C, 

See  Cieero.—Orationea. 
MERRIAM.  CHARLES, 
The  Intelligent  Reader,  (Anon.)   Springfield, 
(1834,)  1K35,  1837,  1830,  1844.** 
MERRIAM,  GFX>RGE, 
The  Child's  Guide,*  Mimm.;    Brookfleld,  1830. 

Springfield,  1845. 
The  Easy  Primer.* 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  (Anon,)   Brookfleld, 
1820:  Springfield.* 

MEERIAJf, :,     ' 

The  American  Reader,  (Anon.)   Brookfleld, 
.  18^    ad  ed.,  1829.** 
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K£RkILL«  E«  Wm 

8ce  Sanders  <f  MerrBL 
MERRILL,  PHINEHAS, 

ScholaWB  Guide  to  ArithmeUo.    DOTvr,  8d  ed., 

1819. 

RpflSen.    See  Sander$&  Men, 
METCALFE,  F.,     See  W,  A,  Becker, 
METIU8,  ADRIAN, 

Arithmctica  Prnctlea.    Lejden,  1610.* 
MEYNIER,  HONORAT, 
L>ArithmeHque,  &o.    Paris,  1614.* 

MEZZOKANTI. -, 

Sy-Htem  of  LeamiiMr  Laniniages.  See  J.  Rotmer. 
MICUELKT,  J.. 

ElementH  of  Modem  Bittoir.    K.  Yoit,  18i3.* 
MICHELET,  Mm 

History  of  the  Roman  Bepubllc.    N.  T.,  1817.* 
MICKLEBURGH,  JAMES, 
Index  to  Maps  of  Society  for  Diflrbsion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.    London.  18M. 
MILES,  FLINT, 

Muemotechny.    New  York.* 
MILES,  8.  P.,  &  TH08.  SHERWIN, 
Mathematical  Tables.    Boston,  1836.* 
MILES    — "^^ 

United  SUtes'Spelling-Book.    New  York.* 
MILL,  J., 
Novum  Testamontum  GrKoe.    London,  1743; 
Worcester,  1800. 
MILL,  JAMES. 
Jones'  EnerUsn  System,  and  the  Italian  Method 
of  Bo<Mc-keepins  Examined.  London,  ITWk* 
MILL  J   8 
Princip'les'of  Political  Economy.   2toIs.  Bos- 
ton, 184«.« 
System  of  Logic,  Ratiodnatlve  and  I>edttctlve. 
London,  2  vols..  3d  ed.,  1861.    <N.  Y.,  1846.) 
MILLER,  ALEXANDER, 
Concise  Grammnr  ot  the  English  Language. 
Niw  York,  I7D6.* 
MILLER,  FERDINAND  H., 

The  Ready  Grammarian.    Ithaca,  1813. 
MILLER,  THE  MISSES, 

English  Grammar.    1830.* 
MILLER,  TOBIAS  HAM, 
Murray's  Abridgment  of  Knglfsh  Grammar, 
with  Questions.    Portsmouth,  1883.* 
MILLINGTON,  JOHN, 
Elements  of  CivU  Engineering.    Philadelphia, 
1R38,  1839.* 

MILLOT,  . 

Elements  of  Htstorr.    1803.* 
MILLS,  ABRAHAM, 
Alison's  Principles  of  Taste.    New  York,  rev. 

edition,  1858. 
Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  fto.    New  York, 

new  ed.,  18t2.  Pliila.  UnlT.  ed.,  1818. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.    New 

York,  18M.* 
Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiftil.    New 

York.  1869. 
KamCH  l^iements  of  Criticism.    New  York.* 
MILNER,  JOrfEl'H, 
Church    Hii^tory.     Abridged,    by   R.    Eaton. 
Charlestown,  2d  ed.,  Itfi20.* 
MILNK8,  J., 

-  Practie^i  I  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1740. 
MILNS,  WILLIAM, 
The  Well-bred  Scholar.    N.  York,  ad  ed.,  1707. 
The  American  Accountant.    New  York,  1797. 
Tlie  Pt'nman's  Repository.* 
MILTON,  JOHN, 
Aeoedeneo  Commenced  Grammar  to  attain  the 

Latin  Toninie.    London,  1033.* 
Artis  Logics  PIcnior  Institutio.     Lond..  1083.* 
reprinted  In  Mltford's  edition  of  Milton's 
Proj*«  Works,  1H50.* 
Farad iiio  Lout.    Scliool  edition.    N.York,  1866; 
(Plilladelphia,  186i.) 
Samo,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.    N.  Y.,  1866.* 


MIN-ELLIUS,  JOHN, 
Ciceronls  Eplatolanim  Lib.  XYI.  Botterdaa. 
1704. 
MINIE,  A.  A., 

Bible  Exerelses.    Boston,  1861.* 
MINIFIE,  WILLIAM, 
Text  Book  of  Geometrical  Drawing.    Balti- 
more, new  edition,  1857;  (Boston,  I80GL) 
Same,  abridged.    Baltimore ;  Bocton,  Iht^i.* 
Popular  Lectures   on   Drawing   and  De^in. 
Baltimore,  1864.* 
MINOT,  MRS., 
Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective,  (Anon.)  Bostott. 

1830. 
Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  (Amm.} 
Boston,  1811. 
MITCHEL.  O.  M., 
Popular  Astronomy.    New  York.* 
Burrltt's  Geography  of  the  Uearcns.    New 

York   1840  * 
Atlas  to  hluBtrate  do.    New  York,  1840. 
Elementary  Algebra.    Clno'lnnati.  1f^6.* 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.    N.  Y.,  IMS. 
MITCHELL,  S.  AUGUSTUS, 
~'       "  Phila..  t«00. 

lt-60. 
3d  rer.  ed..  1853.    (4th  ed..  IHSfi.)  I8G0.*« 

New  Primary  Geomphy.    Philadelphia,  iRTiO. 

Intermediate,  or  Secondary  Geography.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1853. 

New  Intermediate  Geocraphy.    Fhlt.,  i8no. 

System  of  Modem  Geography,  (School  Geog.) 
Philadelphia,  1839.  2d  ed.,  1848.  3d  ^, 
1861.    4th  ed.,  1863, 186H,  ]8r<0.** 

Sehool  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  3d  ed..  1869.  4th 
ed.,  1852, 1854, 1S68, 1860.    Rer.  ed.,  n.  d.** 

High  School  Geography.    Philadelphia,  U54.* 

Atlas  to  do.    Philndclphia,  1864.* 

Ancient  Geography,  (Classical  and  Sacred). 
Philadelphia,  (1846.)  1860. 

New  Ancient  Geography.    Phfladelphla,  1800.* 

Ancient  Atlas,  Ciaasical  and  SaereJ.  Phila- 
delphia. 1860. 

Biblical  and  Sabbath-.<^ool(3eography.  Phila- 
delphia, (1856,)  i860. 

Geographical  Question -Book.  Phlla..  1864, 7806. 

New  Universal  Atlas.  Philadclpliia,  (18S0, 
186!  )  1864. 

Atlas  o/ Outline  Maps.    Philadelphia,  Ifao. 

Key  to  the  Study  of  the  Mans.    Phil.,  IH43.* 

Complete  Scries  of  Outline  Maps.    Hartford.* 

Key  for  Exercise  on  Outline  Mq>s.  Hartford, 
1841   1844   1846. 

Rcviscd'Series  of  Outline  Maps.    Hartford.* 

Key  to  do.    Hartford.* 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  World.  Phila- 
delphia, (1837,)  1847^ 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  1836,  (1836.)  1848. 

General  View  of  the  United  States,  (with  the 
last.)    Philadelphia.  1846. 

Geographical  Reader.    PhilndelDhla,  1810. 

View  of  the  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  1«64.* 
MITCHELL,  THOMAS  D., 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.     Ciadn- 
nati,  1832.* 
MITCHELL,  WILLIAM, 

New,  &0.,  System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Doabk 
Entry.   Philadelphia,  1796.* 
MIX    E 

Practical  Mathematlca.    New  YoA,  1840.* 
MOFFATT.  J.  C, 

Introducflon  to  Study  of  .Ssthetloa.  Cia«ia- 
nati,  1866.* 

Qark's  History  of  Enfirland.    With  Addltioai. 
New  York,  1863.* 
MOFFATT,  J.  M., 

Scientiflc  Class-Book.  Parti.  Edited  by  Joha- 
ston.    Philadelphia,  1836. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Same  work.) 
Fliiladelphia,  1848.* 
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HOFFATT,  J.  M..  (eowiinued.) 
Scientific  Clas»-lso<ik.    Part  II.    Ed.  by  John- 

Bton.    FhiladttliihiJi,  1835.* 
Chemistry.    (Same  work.)     Philadelphia,  8th 

iMlitioi)   ]h40 
Sclontllic  Class- I'look.    Part  III.    PhUa..  1836.* 
MOHAMMED  UEN  MCSA, 
Alfiobra,  translati-d  by  the  Oriental  TransUtloii 
Fund.    1831.* 
MOLINEUX,  THOMAS, 
Sclio  ai  *H  Question-book  for  the  Maceleafield 
bcliool.    Loudon,  17M.* 

MOLIKitK, , 

<Knvr<  8  CiioUies.    New  York.* 
MONGE,  UASPARD, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Statics.     Translated 
by  Bilker.    Philadelphia,  1861.* 
MON.MOMEK,  J.  F.,  &  J.  BICJILTON, 

Hlt;h  ^)^hooI  Literature.    New  York,  1856.* 
MONTEITH,  A.  H„ 
Fre.ich,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Ifallan 

i^ngiia«{es  witlioat  a  Master.    Phila.* 
French  without  a  Master.    New  York;  Phila-' 

delpliio. 
German  without  a  Master,  in  six  easy  Lessons, 

Philodephia.* 
Spanish  ^lithout  a  Master,  in  four  easy  Lessons. 

PhUadelphia.* 
Italian  wiUiout  a  Master,  in  five  easy  Lessons. 

Philadelphia.* 
Latin  without  a  Master,  in  six  easy  Lessons. 
Ptiiladelphia.* 
MONTEITH,  JAMES, 
First  Lessons  in  Geography.    N.  York,  '55,  '67.* 
Introduction  to  Manual  of  Geography.    New 

York,  1857,  1859. 
Youth's  Alonual  of  <  1  eography,  &e.    New  York, 

(i^X)  llth  edition,  185.). 
Youtli's  UIsto<-y  of  the  U.  S.    N.  York.* 
MONTI,  LUIGI, 
Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.    N.  York; 

Boston,  1855.* 
Header  of  the  Italian  Language.   New  York; 
Boston,  1855.* 
MOODY,  PAUL, 

Practical  Plan  of  Book-keeping.    Phlla.  >46,  '63.* 
MOODY,  THOMAS, 

Art  of  Surveying.    Burlington,  (N.  J.,}  1771.* 
MOON.  JOSEPH, 
Fenning's  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 
Dublin,  Cth  edition,  1706. 
MOOIl,  JA3IES, 
Elementa  Linguse  GrccsB.    Edited  by  Ironside. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1813. 
Elements  of  the  Greek  Language,  translated  by 
BI  itchford.    New  York,  18U7.* 
MOOKE  EDWARD, 
Yirgl^'transhotion.    Boston,  1861.* 
Horace,  with  English  notes.    Edited  by  Beok. 
Cambridge,  IMi.* 
MOOllE,  GEOilG^E, 

Elements  of  Science.    New  York.* 
MOOilE,  HENUY, 

Latin  Prosody.    Philadelphia.* 
MOOUK,  J.  C, 

TIio  German  Interpreter.    London,  2d  ed.  '45. 
MOOilE,  J.  HAMILTON, 
Young  G(^ntlemen  and  Ladies'  Monitor.    Lon- 
don, 4th  ed.  1784,  17M.    10th  ed.  179G.    New 
Haven,  1707.  Hartford,  10th  ed.  1801.  Hud- 
son, )800. 
MOORB,  JONAS, 
Arlt:tmetlck ;  Discovering  the  Secrets  of  that 
Art  in  Numbers   and   Specii^s.     London, 

ir»5  ).* 

Systftme  of  the  Mathematlcks.    2  vols.    Lon- 
don, 1081.* 

Hawkins'  Edition  of  Arithmetic    1688.* 
MOOIIK,  N.  F., 

Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language.    New 
York,  1819.* 


MOOBE  N.  F.,  (caniinued.) 

Lecture  on  Greek  Literature,  Language,  &e. 
Boston.  1835.* 
MOORE,  THOMAS, 

An  Introduction  to  Orthography.    London,  *10, 
MORALES,  A.  J., 

Progressive  Spanish  Reader.    New  York.* 
MORATIN.  LKANDBO,  F.  DE. 

£1  SI  de  las  Nloas,  with  English  notes.    Bea- 
ton, 3il  edition,  1843.* 
MORELL,  J.  D., 

Analysis  of  Sentences.    London,  0th  ed.  n.  d. 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
London,  n.  d.    (Edinburgh,  isai.) 

Handbook  of  i.ogic.    London,  n.  d. 
MORELL,  THOMAS,    See  H,  Ainsworth. 
MOREY,  AMOS  C,  — 

System  of  English  Gnumnar.    Albany,  1620.* 
MOUEY,  CORNELL, 

Practical  Arithmetic    Rochester,  (1853),  1850.- 
MORFIT   C 

Nood's  Chemical  Analysis.    Philadelphia,  '40.* 
MORFIT,  CAMPBELL  &  CLARENCE, 

Chemical  and  Pliarmoceutlcal  Manipulations. 
Philadelphia,  1810,  1856, 1857.* 
MORGAN,  EDWARD  A., 

Prac.  Book  of  Composition.    No.  I.    N.  Y.,  '47* 

"    IL    N.York.* 
MORGAN,  JONATHAN, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.    Hallowell,  1st 
edition,  1814.* 
MORGAN,  N., 

Grommatlcae  Questlones.    I«ondon,  10th  ed. '14. 
MORIN, , 

Practical  Mechanics,  translated  by  Bennett. 
New  York.* 
MORISON,  N.  H., 

QuestiouH  —for  Ifitchell's  Atlas.    Bait.  I860.* 
MORITZ,  C.  P., 

Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.    N.  Y.,  1830.* 
MORLAND,  SAMUEL, 

Arithmetiek  Instruments,  and  the  Operationa 
of  Arithmetiek.    London,  1G73.* 
MORLEY,  CHARLES, 

Common  School  Grammar.    Hartford,  1830.* 

Practical  Guide  to  Composition.    Hartford,  '38. 

Geographical  Key.* 
MORLEY,  RICHARD, 

Elements  of  Arithmetic    London,  1830.* 
MORRELL,  THOMAS, 

Studies  in  History.    Philadelphia,  1810.* 

History  of  Rome.    PhUadelphia,  1810.* 
MORRIS.  CHARLES  D., 

Principia  Latlna.    Introd.  to  the  Latin  Lan* 
guage.    New  York,  1802.* 
MORRIS,  J.  CHESTON, 

Lehman's   Manual    of   Chemloal    Physiology. 
PhUadelphUi,  1855.* 
MORRIS,  JUDAH, 

Grammar  of  the  Hebrew.    Boston,  1735.* 
MORRIS,  J.  J., 

PKllosophical  and  Practical  Grammar.* 
MORRISON,  B., 

Book-keeping  Improved.    Milton,  Mass.,  1831.* 
MORRISON,  C., 

Introduction  to  Book-keeping.     London,  1814.* 
MORRISON,  JAMES, 

Practical  Book-keeping.    Edinburgh,  1803.* 

Elements  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1813.* 

Mercantile  Book-keeping.    London,  1830.* 
MORSE,  C.  W% 

General  Atlas  of  the  World.    New  York.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH, 

Astronomical  and  Geographical  Catedilsm. 
Itoston,  1702.* 

American  Gazetteer.     Bost.  1707,   (2d  ed.  '04). 

Abrid^rment  of  do.    Boston,  1706.** 

American  Universal  Geography.  2  vols.  Bos- 
ton. 0th  ed.  1812.  Boston  and  Chariea- 
town,  7th  edition,  1810. 

Abridgment  of  do.    Troy,  2d  ed.  1810.* 
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HORSE,  JEDEDL/IH,  (cotUinu^,) 
American   Geography.     Ellzabethtown,    1780. 
Boston,    3d  ed.  1790,    (1800.    London,  Zd 
edition,  1792;. 
Compendious,  ftc.,  System  of  Modem  Geograp 

phy.    Boston,  1814.** 
Elements  of  Geography.    Boston,  4th  edition, 
improved,  1805.    N.  Haven,  6ta  edition,  *2&. 
Geogn4>hy  made  easy.     New  Haven,  1st  ed. 
1781.    Boston,  2d  ed.  1790.    3d  ed.  1791. 
7th  ed.  1800.    8th  ed.  1802.    9th  ed.  1804. 
10th  ed.  IKM).    11th  ed.  1807.    ]3th  ed.  1809. 
14th  ed.  1811.    15th  ed.  1812.    16th  ed.  1813. 
17th  ed.  1814.    18th  ed.  1810.    19th  ed.  1818. 
Troy,  2d  ed.  1816.     Utica,  20th  od.  1819. 
See  Aforse.  J,  &  Sidney  JB,,** 
Sei&following  Wlu. 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  SIDNEY  E., 
Geography  made  easy.    Boston,  22d  ed.  1820.** 
New  System  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em.   (Same  work).     Boston,  23d  ed.  1822. 
24th  ed.  1M24.    2Sth  ed.  I82G.    2Gth  ed.  '28.** 
MORSE.  JEDEDIAH,  A  RICHARD  C, 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    N.  H.,  4th  ed.  ^23.* 
Pocket  Gazetteer  of  U.  S.,  (Traveller's  Guide), 
New  Haven,  1623.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  E.  PARISH, 
Compendious  History  of  New  England.    New* 
baryport.  2d  ed.  1809.    (Boston,  1820.) 
Sune,  with  Abstract,  ko,    Charlestown,  3d 
ed.  1820.* 
MORSE,  SIDNEY  E., 
New  System  of  Modem  Geography.    Boston, 

1822.    (New  Haven,  1822).** 
Ancient  Atlas.    Boston,  1822.* 
Modem  Atlas  to  New  School  Ge<^gn^pby.    Bos- 
ton, n.  d.,  1822  f 
System  of  Geography  for  Use  of  School*.    New 

York  1844  1858 
Geographical  Writing-Book.    N.  York,  1850.** 
New  Universal  Atlas  of  the  World.    N.  U.,  *25.* 
North  American  Atlas.    New  York. 
See  Morse,  Jedediah,  <f  Sidney  E, 
MORSE  &  GAS1X)N, 
Manual  of  American  Geography.    N.  Y.,  1867. 

MORSE, , 

Atlas  of  the  United  States.* 
MORTIMER,  THOMAS, 
Student's  Pocket  Dictionary.   London,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1789. 
MORTON,  HENRY  J., 
Sunday-School  Teacher*!  Aid  to  the  Goipeli. 
Philadelphia,  183K. 
MORTON,  SAMUEL  G.. 

Human  Anatomy.    Pliiladelphia,  1849.* 
MOSELEY,  HENRY, 
Elements  of  Mecfaanioe.   Edited  by  Benwiok. 

New  York.* 
Treatise  on  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts. 

London,  3d  edition,  1847.   . 
Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,  etc  Ed- 
ited by  Mahan.    New  York,  1856. 
Lectures  on  Astronomy.    London^  (1851,)  4th 
edition,  1851. 
MOSS,  W.  P.  Jr. 

Geographical  Questions.   New  York,  1851.* 
MOTT,  18A\C, 

The  Orthogrnphcr  and  OrthoSpist.    Alb.,  1829. 
MOTTE,  ANDREW, 
Newton's   Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
translated.     Edited  by  CUttenden.    New 
York,  1st  odiUon,  1848.* 
MOULS.  J., 
Art  or  Speaking  the  French  Language.   Kew 

York,  1KJ6. 
Svnoptlcal  French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
Wanostrocht's  Rcceuil  Ciioisi  de  Traits  Histori- 
qups   etc.    New  York,  (1820,)  1837.  (Phila- 
delphia, 1853.) 
MOULS,  J.  &  P., 

Hlstoire  de  Charles  XU.    New  York,  183G,* 


MUDIE,  ROBERT, 
Popular  Mathematics.    London,  1R3!). 
Guide  to  Observation  of  Nature.    New  York* 
Man  in  his  Physical  Structure.    Boston,  1838.* 
Tlie  Earth.    Philadelplii.i,  ltf3G.* 
The  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  1830.* 

MUENSCHER,  JO^EI'H, 
Outlines  of  Practical  Geography.    Bi 
1827,  1829.* 

MUHLENBERG,  H.,  &  B.  J.  SCHIPPER, 


German-English  and  English-Germnn 

ary,  revised.  2  vols.    Lancaster,  l*a-  jbi2.» 
MULEEY,  WILLIAM, 
Primer.    Baltimore.* 
Syllabical  Spelling-Book.    Baltimore;  Waab- 

ington,  1830.* 
Principles  of  Pronunciation.    (From  do.)    No 

imprint. 
Abridgment  of  Walker's  Rules.    Bost.  IS^.** 
MUELLER,  J., 
Principles  of  Physics  and  BIrtcoroIogy.  Edited 
by  Griffiths.    Philadelphia,  1H7.* 

MULLElt, , 

Instrartion  Book  for  the  Piano  Forie.    Edited 
by  Knorr.    New  York.* 
MULLIGAN,  JOHN, 
Exposition  of  Gnunmatiral  Stracture  of 
litsh  Language.    New  York.  Vffyl,  ( !h5J.) 
Same.    Abridged.    New  York,  lb64.** 
MUNK,  EDWARD, 
Greek  and  Roman  Metres.    Tranalalcd  bjr  Beck 
and  Felton.    Boston,  1813.« 
MUNN,  LEWIS  C, 

The  American  Orator.    Boston,  18S2.* 
MUNSELL,  HEZEKIAH,  JR., 

Manual  of  English  Grammar.    Albany,  IflBU 
MURDOCH,  J.E.,  See  IF.  ItusaelL 
MURDOCH,  J., 

Modern  Philosophy.    New  Yoric,  1844.* 
MURDOCH,  J.  >f.. 
Pearl,  on  the  Mind,  with  Questions.    Hartford. 
1853.*  ► 

MURIS,  JOHN, 
Arithmetlccs  Compendium  ex  Boetii  Librii. 
Before  1490.* 
MURPHY,  EDWARD, 

Select  Dtologiics  of  Lucian.    New  York,  1820.* 
MURPHY,  JOHN  G., 
Review  of  Cliemistry,  for  Students.    Philadel- 
tdiia,  1851, 1855.* 
MURRAY,,  HUGH. 
Encyclopedia  of  GeoTraphy.    PhUa.  1541.* 
History  of  the  United  States.    Boston.* 
MURRAY,  LINDLEY, 
First  Book  for  ChUdren.    New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1811. 
£ngliRh  Spelling.Book.   New  Yoric,  1819.  163S. 

(York,  18».) 
Introduction  to  the  English  Reader.    BostoiL 
1810,  (1«W,  (1827,)    H.irtford,   Ist  rditioa, 
1811,1815.   NWYork,  IMIO.   (Philodelpala, 

1824.  Hallowell,  1826.)** 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Al.^er,  Jr.    Boston,  1S2S.* 
The  Definition  Introduction  to  English  Reader. 

Boston,  1827.*  • 
The  English  Reader.    New  York,  1803,  IStq, 
(1821,)  1839.    Bost.  8th  edition,  l^CD,  (:  >55.) 
Hartford,  Ist  edition,  1811 :  2d  cdiitu  ,  i^l3, 

1825,  (1830.  Walpo:e,  1811.)  Exc  er,  >om 
odltjon,  1800.  Bridgeport,  IH?5.  H  ver'i  II, 
Hth  edition,  1k:o.  Pitt&bnrg,  3d  edi.ijn, 
1817.  (Utica,  1820.)  Albany,  lKi2-  l':iU> 
delphia,  1826,  185G.  EUzai>cthtow:i,  !M1 
Brunswick,  1823.  N.  London,  IKr>.  Coop- 
enjtown,  1843.    Newburyport,  ixi2.** 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.    (PronouBcfaup 

English  Reader.)    Boston,  l&.'4,  In''^. 
Same,  cd.  by  VL  Bentlcv.  Poughkeep^ste.  183L 
Same,  ed.  by  J.  Goodrich.    AliKiny,  Inl'Jl* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  A  A.  Goodrich.    Saratoga 
Springs,  lS2d.* 
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MURRAT,  LINDLET,  (eonHnued.) 
(Tbe  Deenitlon  English  Reader.)    Boat,  1827.« 
SeqocI  to  the  Reader.  Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1807.  New  York,  6th  edition,  1808,  1810, 
1839.  Bottton,  1816.  Woodstock,  18S!1, 1823. 
Philadelphia,  1825.** 

English  Urammar.  2  vols,  in  1.  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1814.  4th  edition,  1819.  6th  edi- 
tion, 1823,  (1824.)** 

IntrodactioD  to  English  Grammar.    BalL  1806. 

English  Grammar.  York,  (1796.)  2d  edition, 
179f>;  (40th  edition,  1838.)  Boston,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1800,  (1802,  1826.)  New  York,  9th  edi- 
tion, 1805,  1807,  1810,  1814,  1816,  (1817,)  1823, 
18S»,  1820,  (1825,  48th  edition,  1836.  New 
London,  Ist  Conn,  edition,  18M.)  Coopers- 
town,  1816.    AHMUiy,  1810.    Exeter,  N.  H. 

1821.  Ilaliowell,  4th  edition,  1823.  Phila- 
delphia, 1825.  (Hartford,  1825.)  New  Lon- 
don, 1839.    (Bridgeport,  1825.) 

Abridgment  of  English  Granunar.  Albany,  6th 
emtlon,  1802.  N.  York,  19th  edition,  1808. 
1817,  (1S22.    Hallowel],  1809.)    New  Haven, 

1822.  Philadelphia,  1829.  Canandaigua,  5th 
ed.  1823.    (Montreal,  1835.)    Andover,  1819. 

Same,  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Boston,  1824,  1842, 
(1821M 

Same,  by  a  Teacher  of  Youth  (Asa  Bullard.) 
Boston,  10th  edition.  1817. 

Same,  by  L.  Booth,  Albany,  1819.* 

Same,  (and  Exercises.)  By  J.  G.  Cooper. 
PhUadelphla,  1829.* 

Same,  by  D.  (jhessman.  HaUowell,  3d  edi- 
tion, 1821. 

Same,  by  Kerney.    Baltimore.* 

Same,  by  L.  Lyon,  f Anon  J  Boston,  14th 
edition,  1821. 

Same,  bv  A.  AI.  Merchant,  (Amer.  School 
Gram.)   N.  York,  (1824,)  1828. 

Same,  by  8.  Putnam.  (Boston,  18th  edUion, 
1816, 1826.    New  York.)    Dover,  1828, 

Same,  by  W.  K.  Russell.    Hartford,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1810.    PitUburg,  1819.** 
Same,  abridged  by  C.  Bacon,    (Epit.  of 
Eng.  Gram.)    New  York,  (1st  ed.   1818.) 
6th  ed.  1823, 1827,  (1830, 1836.) 

Same,  abrid^ifed  by  A.  Flint.  Hartford,  1st 
edition,  1807,  1813.  4th  ed.  1818.  (0th  edi- 
tion, 1826.)** 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  U.  HlUer.  PorUmHh. 
ISO. 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  Smith.    London,  1832. 

Same,  abridged  by  E.  Pond.  Worcester,  1835. 

Same,  abridged.  Pond's  Larger  Arrange- 
ment. Worcester,  (1829, 18320  5th  edition, 
183:).   0th  ed.  1835.    8th  ed.  1836. 

Same.    Simpliflcd.    Bv  A.  Fiskc.    (N.  York. 
Lansingburg,  1821.  Hallowell,  1&24.)  Troy, 
1822. 
English  Grammar  (and  Exerc.)    By  J.  Blair. 

PhlladelphU,  1831.* 
English  Exercises.    York,  10th  ed.  1806.    New- 
ark, 5th  od.  1802.    New  York,  7th  ed.  1803, 

1808,  (1811,)  1816,  1818,  1824, 1831.  Boston, 
4th  ed.  1810,  (1810.  12th  ed.  1825.)  (Alb. 
1815.)    Porthmd,  1821.    PhUadelphla,  1860. 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Boston,  1827.* 

Key  to  English  Exercises.    N.  York,  1811, 1816, 

(1817.    Pi:tsiield,  1810.)   Philadelphia,  1854. 

Introduction  au  Lecteur  Francois.    New  York, 

1807.* 
Loctcur  Francois.-  New  York.* 

XUKKAY, 

Manual.* 

Supplement  to  a  .System  of  Chemistry.* 
Eatick's  English  Dictionary.* 
MYLIN8,  WfLLIAM  F., 

AbrhUed  History  of  England.    Baltimore.* 
MYLNE,  , 

Epitome  of  English  Grammar.  New  York, 
1854.* 


N. 


NANCREDE, , 

L'Abcille  Francoise.  1800.* 
NAPIEK,  JAMES, 
Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing.    Pliiladelphia, 
1853. 
NAPIER,  JOHN. 
Rabdologlae  sea  Nnmerationis  per  Virgullaa, 
Ac.    Edinburgh,  1617.* 
NARDINE,  L., 
De  Vllleneuve's  Dictionaire  Franfoio-Italien. 
Tom.  1.    Venice,  1801. 
NASH,  F.  H.    See  Curtu  &  Kask, 
NASH,  J.  A., 
Progressive  Farmer ;  Treatise  on  Agricnltnral 
Chemistry,  Ac    New  York,  1856.* 
NASH,  M., 
Treeoy's  Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  York, 
1823,2d  edition,  1826. 
NASON,  £.  S., 

Vocal  Class- Isook.    Boston.* 
NASON,  ELIAS, 
Chrestomsthie  Franealse,  or  French  Reader. 
Portland,  1849.* 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON;  Publicaiiani 
/or  Schools. 
Reading  Lessons.    London,  1852. 
Reading  for  Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London* 

1852. 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    London,  1852. 
GeograpUy  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London* 

1862. 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain.    London.  1852. 
Palestine    and    otlier    Scripture    Geo^raf^y. 

London,  1862. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  IF. 
and  III.    London,  no  date. 
Same.     Supplementary  Part.    London,  no 
date.** 
Maps  of   Physical,    Political  and  Historical 
Geography  of  British  Empire.    Iiondon, 
no  date.** 
NAU,  L., 
French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
French  Reader  and  Conlugator.    New  York.* 
NAYLOR,  B., 
Mnemonics ;  New  System  of  Geography.    Phil- 
adelphia.* 
Speedy  Calculator.    Philadelphia.* 
NEAL,  JOHN, 
New  Introduction  to  Bookkeeping.    Salem,  lat 
edition,  1820.* 
NEEF,  J.,  ^^ 

Ijistructlon  in  Reading  and  Writing.    PhUa^ 

delphla,  1813. 
The  Logic  of  CondllUkC.    Philadelphia,  1809. 
NEELY,  JOHN, 
American  Arithmetic.    Baltimore.* 
Key  to  do.    Baltimore,* 

NEGRI8, , 

Modern  Greek  Grammar,  1838.  i  * 
NEILL,  J.,  &  SMITH, 
Uandiwok  of  Cliemistry.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
**    •       **    Physiology.    Phil  idelphla,  »48.* 
"  "    Anatomy.    Phllndelplilu,  iSisi* 

Analytical  0>mpendium  of  Medical  S<^euoe. 
Philadelphia.* 
NEILSON,  WILLIAM, 
Greek  Exercises  In  Syntax,  fcc.    New  York,  1st 
edition,  1810. 
Same,  edited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  1826. 

.  NELSON, , 

Introduction  to  Penmanship,  in  five  booka» 
New  York.* 
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NEPOS,  CORNELIUS. 
Vltie   Kxcellentium  Iroperatoram,  edited  bj 
(larke.    London,  9tli  edition,  1759.    (New 
York,  180U.) 
De  Vita  KxoelleDtlum  Imperatorami  with  Eng- 
lish Notes.    Boston,  i820.* 
Same,  edited  by  Httyvard.    Boston,  2d  edl- 

ti  »n,  IKW.** 
Same,  Arnold's  Edition,  revised  by  John- 
fion.    New  Yorlc,  1850. 
LIbor  d(»  Kxcellentibus  Ducibas,  &c.  Edited  by 

bclimitz  anrl  Zampt.    Philadelphia,  "Sa.** 
VitJe  Impcratorum.    Edited  by  Antbon.    New 
Yoik.  (I.s5»),  1H59. 
Same,  edited  by  Leverett.  Philadelphia,  ISBZ.* 
YltK  T.  P.  AtticI;    Edited  by  Antbon.    New 
York,  (U52,)  lt59,  (with  Cicero,  De  Scnec, 
&c.) 
HEUXIAN,  HENBT,  A;  BARETTI, 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

Plillartclphia,  I82fl.* 
Spanlsli  nud  English  Dictionary.  Boston ;  Phil- 

ndclphi.i,  new  rd.  1850.* 
Spanl'fh  and  Eng.  Dictiouar}',  abridged.    Plill- 

adelphia,  ib50.* 
Dlctionnry  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 

ed.  by  8nles.   2  vols.    Boston,  liS6* 
Dictlon.iry  of  s^panlsh  and  English  Language, 
e-l.  by  Jfeoane.  2  vols.    Boston,  2d  ed.  J82/.* 
Dictionary  of  .Spanish  and  English  Language, 
J<oo.ine'«  cd.  rev.  by  Velasquez.  New  York, 
I85'l  (  86-    1854.) 
Same,' abridged.    New  York.  1852, 1854.* 
Marine  Pocket  Dictionary  of  tlic  Italian,  Span* 
ish,  Portuguese,  and  German  Languages. 
London,  IbOO.* 

IJEWCOMB, , 

Scripture  Questions  on  Hebrews.  2  vols.  Bos.* 
NE  vELL,  JOHN, 

New  American  Arithmetic.    Hartfbrd,  1822.* 
NEWMAN,  .1.  B., 
Flora  n«d  Outlines  of  Botany.     N.  York,  184&* 
Boudoir  Botany.    New  York.* 
Princi  plos  of  Pnysiolojry,  fitc.    New  York.* 
NEWMAN,  SAMUEL  P., 
Practical  System  of  Rhetoric.    Portland,  1827. 
Portsmouth,  2d  cd.,  1829.  (Boston,  8d  ed., 
is:«.)   Andovcr,  5th  cd.,  1835.  New  York, 
ri:)th  ed.  no  date. 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1844.* 
NEWMAN,  W.  W., 

Prinuiry  Mental  Arithraetlc.    New  York,  1855.* 
KEWroN,  CHARLES, 
Studies  in  the  Science  of  Public  Speaking,  &e. 
1/Ondon,  1825. 
WEWTO.X,  JOHN, 
ITie  Scale  of  Interest,  or  Dedmal  I-Vactioni. 
Lon  on,  lft08.* 
NEWTON.  ISAAC, 
Arlthroetica  Universalis.     Amsterdam,  1701.* 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Transi luted  by  Motte.  Kdited  by  Clilttenden. 
New  York,  1st  ed.,  1818.* 
Principia,  Book  I.,  Sec.  1—3.  Edited  by  Whe- 

well.    London,  1840. 
Prlnciiifa.    New  York.* 
NICHOLLS,  BENJAMIN  ELLIOT, 
Hclp.s  to  the  Uf^adlng  of  the  Bible  in  Schools. 
London,  1800.* 
NICHOLS,  F., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Geography.    Philadel- 
nhiri,  new  ed.,  1813. 
NICHOLS,  T., 
Catechism  of  Natural  Tlieology.  Portland,  1830, 
BoKtoii,  lh30.   Philadelphia.* 

NICHOLS,  , 

PmetJcal  Arithmetic,  1804.* 
NICHOLSON,  P., 

Ktudent'<«  Guide.    Philadelphia.* 
NICHOLSON.  WILLIAM, 
Natural  Philosophy.  2  vol8.,i803?* 


NI(X)MACHU8, 

InstltutIo  Arithmetloa.    Paris,  1538.* 
NICOLA Y,  C.  G., 

'  Manual  of  Geographical  Science,  Part  I., ' 
«i  *««  «       Part  II, 

See  D.  T.  Anaied, 

NIMMO, , 

French  Dictionary.    See  T.  KugemU 
NIXON,  JAMES, 
Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.    New  York,  1851. 
List  of  172  Treatises  on  Book-keeping  paUisfaed 
in  the  English  language;  appcdlx  to,  &e. 
NOAD,  H.  M., 

Chemical  Analysts,  ed.  by  Morfit.  Fhlla.,  18tt.* 
NOEHDEN,  Gl^RGE  HENRY, 
Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  with  Ki^, 

London,  2d  ed.  1807.  (Boston,  1843.) 
Exercises  for  Writing  German. 
See  Lloyds  Flugel  if  Noehden, 
NOEL  *  CHAPSAL, 
Nourelle  Grammairc  Francalse.    New  Toirk.* 
Key  to  do.  (Corrige,  Ac.)    N'ew  Yor*.* 
Abr^g<^  de  la  Gram.  Fran^.    New  York.* 
French  Grammar,  Saymore's  ed.,  rer.  by  Bor- 

denave.    New  York,  2d  ed.,  1^. 
Literature   Francalse  —  Selection*  of 
Literature.    New  York.* 
NORDHEIMER,  ISAAC, 
Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 

New  York,  (18.38,)  2d  ed.  1842. 
Grammatical  Analysis.  &c.,  (Hebrew  Chresto- 
mathy.)    New  Yotlc,  1838. 
NORFOLK,  JOHN, 
In  Art  cm  ProgresslonIs  Summnla.    1440.   See 
HaUitceWs  Ram  Math,* 
NORTH,  ERASMUS  D., 
Practical  .speaking,  as  taught  in  Tale  Coltege. 
New  Haven,  IMO.** 
NORTHEND,  CHARLES, 
Common  School  Book-keeping.  Boston,  1845.** 
Dlipitlon  ICxercises.    Portland,  1850.  N.  Toifc, 

ia53,  1857. 
Exercises  for  Dictation  and  Pronunciation.   N. 

York,  180.'. 
The  Little  Speaker  and  Juvenile  Reader.    New 

York.* 
Little  Orntor,  or  Primary  School  Speaker.  New 

York.* 
The  American  Speaker.    Syr.,  1848;  N.  Y.* 
The  National  Orator.    New  York.* 
School  Dialogues.    New  Toric 
Entertaining  Dialogues.    New  Yoik.* 
The  Young  Composer.    Portland,  2d  ed.,  1848. 

3d  ed.,  1849. 
Teacher^s  Assistant.    Boston,  1862.* 
See  Page  tf  N^orthend. 
NORTON,  JOHN  P., 
Elemen  ts  of  Scientific  Agrieolture.    New  Toik, 

1855:  (Albany.) 
See  J.  F.  W.  Johntton, 
NORTON,  W.A., 
First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my. (First  Book  of  Sdence,  Fartl.)    New 
York,  1858. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    N.  Toric, 
(:jd  ed.,  18:)0,)  4(h  ed.  1859. 
NOTT,  ELIPHALET, 
First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.    N.  Y.* 
Elements  of  English  Composition.    N.  Y.  184«.* 
NOURSE,  8.. 

See  Ixtcke  cf  youret. 
NOVIOMAGNUS,  JOHANNES, 

De  Numeris  Llbri  Duo.    Paris,  153i>.* 
NOYliS,  E^iOCH. 
Sure  Guide  to  Art  of  Penmanship.    Ifartlbrd,* 

Boston.* 
Analytical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  PwimansMp, 
Boston,  1820, 1828.* 
NOYES,  G.  R.. 

Hebrew  Reader.    Boston.* 
NOYES,  JAMES, 
Federal  Arithmetic    1804.* 
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NUGENT,  THOMAS, 
Pocket  Uictlonary  of  French  and  English.  Edit- 
ed by  Oui«cau.    New  York.  Ith  ed.,  1&20. 
Nouvoaa  Dictionnalre  de  Pocne,  &c.,  by  Qui* 
sean.    Paris,  20th  ed,  1828. 
Same,  27th  ed.  rev.  by  Tlbbins  &  Nimmo. 
Paris,  1836. 
French  and  English  DIetionarv.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Greek  IMmi lives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port 
Soya].   London,  17i8.   Boston,  1831.* 

NULTY, , 

Elements  of  Geometry.    Philadelphia.* 
NUNEZ,  PEDRO, 
Libro  de  AI>4ebra  en  Arithmetica,  Ac    Ant* 
werp,  16*»7.* 
NUTTALL,  THOMAS, 
Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological 

Botany.    Boston.  HSHH* 
North  American  Svlva.    Philadelphia.  1840.* 
Manual  of  Ornithology.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  1832. 
Boston,  1834.* 
NUTTALL,  P.  A., 
Horace;  with  Stirling's  Translations.    See  T. 
Clark. 
NUTTING,  B.  F., 

Drawing  Cards.    Boston.* 
NUTTING,  I.  H., 
Analytic  Grammar  of  £ng.  Language.    Boston, 

NUTTING.  RUFUS, 
Practical  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.    Mont- 
pelier,  2d  ed.  1823.   3d  ed.  I82d.    6th  ed.  *20. 
NUTTING,  R., 
Outlines  of  the  Three  Analyses.  Hudson,  Ohio, 
1851.* 
NUTTING,  W., 

.Tuvenllc  Clioir.  Philaddphta.  1844.* 
NYBLAUS,  G., 
Underwisnlng  i  Gymnastik  efter  Ling.   Lihid, 
1817. 
NYSTREM,  C.  A., 
Kaknel£ra  for  FmnUmmer.    Stoekhohn,  1853. 


O. 


OAKLEY,  HENRY  A., 
Kent's  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  English  Beading. 
New  York,  i85.J.* 
O'BRIEN,  .M., 
Mathematical  Geography,  (Nicolay's  Man.  of 
Geog.  S.i.,  L*art  1.)    London,  1862. 
O'CONNOR,  JOHN  M, 
Treatise  on  the  Science  of  War  -and  Fortiflci^ 
tlon.   2  vols.    New  York,  1817.* 
ODELL.  .r., 

Eugii:«K  Grammar.    London,  180C.* 
0'DONNELL,M, 

Penmanship,  in  Seven  Numbers.    New  York.* 
OGDEN,  UZAL, 

Tlieologlttii  Preceptor.    New  York,  1772.* 
OEHLSCHLAGEK,  J.  C, 
Ahn's  Ihtroductory  Pract.  Course  in  French. 

New  York.* 
Ahn'8  Knglisli  Grammar  for  Germans,  (Praet 

Lehrgaug,  &c.)    New  York.* 
Pronouncing  German  Reader.    N.  Y.,  1850.* 
Engli^ih-Gennnn  and  German-English  Dictionii^ 
ry.    Philadelphia.* 
OGILBY,  JOHN  !>., 
Jacobd  and  Doring's  Latin  Reader,  Part  I.    N. 

York,  21  pd.,  1830.  6th  ed.  1834. 
See  Lempriere. 
OKE,  GEORGE  C, 
Improv  ed  System  of  Solicitors'  Book-keeping. 
London,  ismi.* 
OLDCASTLE,  HUGH, 
A  Protittoble  Treatyce,  &o.,  or  Boke  to  learne  to 
kuowe  the  gooid  order  of  the  Kepving  of  the 
famous  recovn^re,  called  in  Latin,  Dare  et 
Habere,  and  in  Engly  she,  Debitor  and  Cred- 
itor    London,  154:|.* 
OLDHAM,  OLIVER, 
Arousing  and  Intitructive  Bender.   N.  Y.,  1854.* 
Tlie  Humorous  Speaker.    New  York,  1858. 
O'LEARY,  CHARLES, 

Ei<'m«*ntary  Greek  Grammar.    New  York.* 
OLIVER,  DANIEL, 

First  rJnes  of  l^hysiology.  Boston,  1836, 1844.* 
OLIVER,  EDWARD,  ^ 

Enirlish  Grammar.    London.* 
OLIVER,  SAMUEL, 
Eu'rl'sh  Grammar.    London,  18?5.* 

OLIVER, .   i>>ee  J.  rickeHng, 

OLLENl>ORFF,  HE.VRY  G., 
New  Metliod  of  Learning  French.   Edited  by 
Jewett.    New  York.  liHtt. 
Same,  edited  by  Value.    New  York^  1850.* 
Same,  edited  by  Saunders.    New  \ork.* 
Key  to  Now  Method,  &c    New  York  1819. 
New  Method  of  I^enrnlug  Gormnn.  Edited  by 

Adier.    New  York,  StTi  ed.,  1850. 
New  IklPthod  for  Germans  to  I^am  English. 

EdItiKl  bv  Gauds.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.   Edited  by 
Vi^-lasquoz  and  Simonn^.  N.  Y.,  (1840,)  1850* 
Same,  edited  by  VInciit.    New  York.* 
New  Method  for  -^  p,aniards  to  Loam  English. 
Edited  by  Palenzuela  and  Carreno.    New 
York,  185!.* 
New  Method  for  Spaniards  to  T.earn  French. 

£ditc<l  by  Slmonn^.    New  York.* 
New  Method  for  Frenchmen  to  lA^arn  English. 

Edited  by  Badois.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  Lenrning  Italian.    Edited  by 

Forrestl.    New  York,  llrtO. 
Kevtodo.   Edited  by  Forrestl.    N.York,  184». 
£1  Xiaestro  de  Inglc'S,  (Eng.  Teacher  for  Span* 
lards.)   ¥<Utedby  Vhigut.    New  York.* 


IX.    SCHOOL   ARCHITECTURE. 


Plans  and  Desobiption  op  Ward  School-bous£  No.  30,  in 

City  op  New  York. 

Fif.  1.    Feont  Elbtatiok. 


Ward  School,  No.  30,  is  located  in  the  SixteeBth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Nen 
York,  on  the  north  side  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  between  the  Seventh  and  £Sghtk 
Avenues.  The  school-house,  represented  in  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  completed 
in  1853,  has  a  front  of  54  feet  on  the  street,  and  is  95  feet  deep,  with  side 
wings,  each  18  by  25  feet.  It  was  built  after  plans  and  specifications  drawn  by 
T.  B.  Jackson,  Architect. 

The  basement  of  the  main  building  in  front  is  built  of  Connecticut  brown  stone, 
as  are  also  the  windows  and  door  trimmings,  finely  out  and  polished.  The 
front  and  side  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  wings,  are  buiK 
with  smooth  brick,  painted  and  sanded  brown-stone  color. 

The  basement  story  is  8  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  except  such  portions  as  are 
used  for  class-rooms,  stairs,  water-closets,  &c.,  is  flagged  so  as  to  am>rd  a  sheltw 
for  the  pupils  in  inclement  weather,  and  is  divid^  by  a  wall  to  separate  th« 
sexes. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  six  of  Culver's  patent  lumaoes,  and 
ventilated  with  flues  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  in  each 
room. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied  respectively  by  the  female  and  male 
departments  of  the  upper  school.  The  large  rooms  are  used  to  assemble  the 
whole  school  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  and  are  so  arranged  that,  by  dosing 
the  sliding  doors  they  can  be  used  as  separate  rooms,  which,  together  with  the 
other  class-rooms,  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the  sevenil  classes  pursiiing 
their  different  studies. 

The  croton  water  is  brought  into  the  basement  and  each  story  of  the  main 
building,  and  every  convenience  is  provided  for  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

The  stair-cases  afford  ample  egress,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  provide  agamsK 
all  accidents,  and  the  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  swing  outwards. 

The  windows  have  inside  folding  blinds. 
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A  1 — Eatrance  for  Icachen  and  ii 
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r  flight,  anil  two 
dde  flishu  leadinf;  to  the  k.^  Ktorv. 
C — Rnoms  which  were  intend^  m 
but  Hhtb  been  nude   into 
B,  BDd  Rtltid  up  with  aeata. 


D— Boys'  itaira. 

E — Girls'  sl»ir«. 

F — Culvur'a  fumocva  for  bcaUng  Iha 
buiMinn. 

G — Stain  to  primary  dcpartnetit  fitt 
chiMrcn  in  ihu  eallery. 

H— ChildrcTi'a  waler-olnBeta. 

I^Ti'ather'B  water-doeela. 

K — Boys'  plny-Kraund. 

L — Oirl»'  play-groimd. 
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A — Prlneipal'i  desk.                           [  C — Gallcrie*  for  ooall  oluUren. 

B — Claw-rooma,    fitted    up  with    B  D — Dcaka  in  principal  Bc^unl-roao. 

pUtJbrm  S  fe«t  6  iDchea  wide,  ruaniiig  I  E — Teacher's  tabic*  in  oliw  roanw. 

round  three  sides  of  the  rooid,  and  two  F — Furaaca  regialcn  tot  waim  air. 
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A — Principal's  iak.  B — ClaB-nwma,  fitted  Dp  in  the  nmo  nutiner  ■■  de- 
icribod  in  the  primary  depertmcnl.  C— Stiu™  to  yard*.  D — Dcski  in  prinoipal 
idiool-rooiiia.  E — Teacher's  Ubiea  ID  oliia«-nx«n.  F — Fumaoe  rcpMten,vhen 
lbs  warm  air  i>  admitted  id  the  rooms. 
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Plams  iHD  Desosiptioii  op  Wabd  School,  No.  29,  in  the  Gitt  or 
New  York, 

Ward  Sobool,  No.  39,  b  ntnated  od  the  BoMheut  comer  of  North  Moon  and 
Variok  Streela,  in  Ihe  Fifth  Ward  of  the  Cily  of  New  York.  Ilia  ■chool-hoiM, 
reprewnted  id  Fieurea  1, 3,  3.  waa  erected  in  1852,  after  deiigw  and  ipedEoa- 
Sona  by  T.  B.  Jackson,  E^.,  Architect,  New  ToA,  to  aooommodate  a  ptinuij 
deparlment  of  500  pnpili,  between  the  agea  of  fbnr  and  eight  yean ;  and  two 
depertniDnla,  one  for  500  girLa,  botweea  lira  age*  of  eight  iM  fonrieen,  and  one 
for  the  Bsme  natntKr  of  b^,  of  the  Bome  age.  lie  giria  enter  on  Korlh  Moore 
Street,  and  the  boya  on  Variok  Street. 

The  new  buildin^haa  a  front  on  North  Moore  Street  of  75  feet,  and  on  Vari<^ 
Street  of  SI  feet.  The  baaemenl,  anle-baaea,  and  window  triminingB  are  of  Con- 
neoticot  free-stone,  cat  in  the  fioeat  numner ;  and  the  brit^work  n  painted  and 
nnded  brovn-etone  coltH'. 

The  tasement,  the  floor  of  which  ii  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  tide  walk,  ia 
ten  feot  high  in  the  clear,  and,  exoept  Boch  porliona  aa  are  used  for  fnmaoa,  omn- 
mitlee  room,  library,  &o.,  ia  appnqirialad  to  a  play-groimd,  fur  the  pupils,  and  is 
divided  liy  a  wall  to  aeparalo  the  Bexea,  af&rding  a  ^cltsr  to  uncloadcd  weather. 

He  first  floor  ia  1 4  feet  high  in  the  dear,  aiul  is  fitted  up  ioto  a  large  schocJ- 
loom,  TO  feet  by  76,  with  infiuit  dsra-rocnu,  for  the  primary  department,  and 
win  ttccommodala  over  500  pnpils. 

The  ■ccoad  and  third  stories,  each  14  feet  high,  are  divided  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  former  to  accommodate  300  girls,  and  the  latter  300  boys.  One  of  the 
claas-roonts  on  each  floor  is  fitted  up  with  scuta  and  dcaka,  to  acoommodate  an 
advanced  cLan  of  pupils. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  three  of  Cntver's  FnrnaocB,  placed  in  (he  boaement ; 
and  each  school-room  and  cUss-room  is  ventilated  by  one  or  more  floes,  carried 


in  the  attic,  which  are  carried  above  the  roof,  and  are  aarmoanted  by  Emereou's 

The  ftimilaro  thronghont  all  the  rooms,  waa  mannfiictDred  bj  Joseph  L.  Roas, 
U  Boston.  The  desks  and  leats  in  the  priiMry  department  are  of  (car  different 
wses,  and  are  made  after  the  pattern  repreaented  in  Figs.  It  and  7,  on  page  S67. 
The  desks  and  chairs  in  Ihe  two  upper  rooms,  (the  wood-work  of  cherry,  and  tbe 

Slandardaofcast-Iron,)arecfsii  diiKrent  siies,  and  are  similaT  to  those  reoresented 
in  Fig.  S  OD  page  337. 
Each  dcik  has  a  cast-iron  box,  with  a  lid  to  receive  s  glon  Ink-well. 


brooma,  Ac. 

Itiere  are  three  itair  na(rra,  and  each  ia  so  conatmeted  as  to  sfibrd  am]rie  tgrtm, 
and  to  provide  agwost  all  accidents ;  and  the  doors  are  hong  so  aa  to  swing 
outwards. 

The  windows  are  ftvniahed  with  inside  blinda,  having  reT<dTing  data,  so  that 
the  amotint  ef  li^l  con  be  eaaily  Tt^nlalad, 

SO 
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A,  t— Tnclien    ■ 


C— Ubrarf. 

D— FuniMera 

E — Oirb'  Totibnle  and  play-gi 

F— CnlTer'i  fii 

'TMcken'  and  Ttnlon'   (Uic- 


H,  2— Girk'  ■ 
H,3-Boy.', 

b,  b— Woter-oloMti. 

C,  C— Tcaohen'  ekweto. 

d,  d— CrMon  wUcr,  wilh  taom- 
icDOM  f(«  drinking,  mnd  ekMllioaa. 

Tho  three  ■toria  of  Om  baBdina 
abora  tlie  baiemeBt  are  ea<di  ditided 
into  one  laige  aclioal-raaai,  and  fin  i^  ' 
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itAM.  e,  0— Baok-CMO. 

B— Recitation  or  ataa-room,  fitted  n,  n— Niche*  for   glob«,  boda,  <» 

up   with   platformi,  u>d   two  rowi  of  ■tatues. 

bencha  running  »o«k1  Ihroa  mAm  of  f,  f— Regi«ler«,  npplTing  wwm  dr 

eadi  room.  froni  tnmsoefc 

B—PHneipal'a  d«k  in  tho  alooTe,  the  v,  t— Ventilation  finefc 
floor  of  whieh  ia  niKd  16  incfaea  abore 
the  floor  of  the  aohool-roMO. 

Tbe  Female  and  Male  Dcpulmenta,  fitted  up  in  the  nme  manner,  with  tiM 

ncoeptioa  of  the  N.  W.  claM-Tooma,  which  have   d«ika  to  aMiimDHidale  •■ 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  City  of 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  mat  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  build- 
ing is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  collets  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  also  well  aaapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  building,  man^  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  r^prman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  iiall.  in  the  toou 

''As  yon  (tne  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or- 
namental in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  ine  exterior  of  the  whole  biuld- 
Ing  should  accord  wiih  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap- 
pear inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  efleci  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  ehimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  efiect,  apart  firom  their  being  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

"  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
t)ierefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila- 
ting flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currenue 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feet.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  65  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet  The  height  of  the  tow- 
ers, 1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof.  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afford  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors*  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  afibrding 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  &c.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  125 
feet  long  by  GO  feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  nosts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  or  which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  whicn  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lightea  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormers 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiate 
hal.  m  this  country. 
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B.  Ash-pil  door. 
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D.  Fire  chamber. 
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chamber. 
P.  Peed  door. 
a.  Hot  air  chamber. 
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The  mode  of  warmiDg  and  ventilating  the  seireral  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  he  easily  understood  by  consulting  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culver's  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement}  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  Ijpesh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  bv  these  fuinaces,  is  earned 
up  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  ^Fig.  3.)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiatea  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  constructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  flues.  Cach  opening  is  fitted  with 
on#  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di- 
minished at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  ihe  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at— a  genial  and  pure  atmos- 
phere at  all  times. 


Fig.  3.— Babxxbmt  Floor. 

The'above  cat  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  but  a 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  basement  story. 
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Pi(.  S^-Pun  or  FutT  Bnii. 


Noa.  1.  Offioe  at  PrincfpM. 
3.  Wbfvn. 

3.  Depnutor;  a  Text-Book^ 

4.  Cloas  Room  in  MatheDtUioi. 
G.  Pro&Mor  in  Freneb. 

T  and  9.  LectoM  Rooni. 
8.  CIlUB  Bomn  la  Mathnratiai. 
10.  ProfeMor  of  Hiator;  and  BaUaa  L 
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I.  13  and  15.  ProfeBor  of  Civil  UDginecring. 
ISand  U.  Study  Ilnll. 
1 6.  CUaa  Room  for  Tator  in  MHthemalJoi. 
IT.  Slndj  HbU. 

18.  CUm  Room  for  Tutor  in  Moral  Phikai^. 
19  and  31.  Drewiog  Hall. 
SO.  ProTcHOT  of  Anoienl  I^ngiugea. 
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Sat.  S4.  Studj  Ilsll. 

35.  ProTeBor  of  Mathvmntic*. 

Se.  Qui  Room  f.ir  Tutor  of  Moral  FbUmogbj. 

27.  Study  Hall. 

58.  CIh  Roddi  for  Tutor  of  Rbetorio. 
29  and  31.  Study  Iloll. 

SO.  Clsn  Room  fur  Tutor  of  Rbetorio. 

59.  Pn)fvHpr  of  Engliih  UEersture. 
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Plans  aito  Desceiptiom  or  tbe  Acadeht  Bdildino,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

We  are  indebted  to  Edward  Huntington,  Esq.,  for  the  following  plans 
and  dc-Bcriplion  oTthe  new  Academy  building  recently  erected  in  Rome 
N.  Y.,  under  his  superviuon.    The  building  b  70  feet  by  44  feet  on  ths 
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The  bnildlDg  wu  erected  in  1818,  on  a  lot  198  by  170  feel,  on  Ihe  cornel  at 
Coan  and  James  streets,  froniirig  tbe  public  square,  and  is  of  brick,  70 1^  44 
fret  on  the  ^ound.  The  basement  wall,  Dp  to  the  vater  table,  it  of  stooe,  UU 
ia  hvdmuljc  cement.    The  roof  is  covered  wiih  tin,  laid  in  white  lead. 

The  basement,  10  feet  high  In  Ihe  clear,  contains  a  leclure-rooni  (which 
serves  also  as  a  chapel.)  Stit  by  40  feet,  with  comfortable  seats  lo  accomnwdate 
coareaientlr  900  pupils.  The  Soor  deftcends  3  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  room 
10  ihe  platform,  giving  12  feel  height  immediaielj  in  front  of  iL  A  laboialorj, 
12  by  15)  feet,  adjoins  the  lecmre-room ,  with  whieb  il  commiuucBtes  by  a  door 
al  the  end  of  a  platform.  The  remainder  of  the  basement  floor  is  occupied  bf 
the  furnaces  Ibr  wanniiig  the  bailding,  and  bv  the  rooms  of  the  Jaoitor. 

The  First  P^ooR  is  occupied  by  the  male  depanment,  and  consists  of  a 
school-room  about  30  by  54  feel,  and  ueariv  15  feet  In  clear  height,  wiih  iwo 
reeiiatioa-rooms,  entries,  ice  There  are  6S  desks,  each  four  feet  long  and  ac- 
commodating two  pupils. 

On  Ihe  Second  pLooa  are  the  girls'  schoolroom,  about  38  by  40  feet,  wiUi 
seats  for  7S  pupils,  3  recilat Ion-rooms,  library,  hall,  and  room  o«ciipial  by 
Primary  department.  There  is  a  large  skvlighl  in  the  cenlre  of  the  giils' 
Gchool-room,  and  another  in  Ihe  library.    The  rooms  are  15  feel  iu  height. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  warmed  by  two  furnace*  in  the 
basement,  and  a  change  of  air  is  secured  by  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  rooms, 
and  also  near  the  floor,  opening  Into  flues  which  are  carried  up  la  the  chim- 
neys. The  warmih  Imparted  by  the  smoke  which  paMGs  up  in  the  adjoining 
flues  secures  a  good  draft.    !□  Ihe  upper  story  addiliona]  means  of  ventilatiaa 


The  supports  are  of  wood,  however,  instead  of  caEl-iron,  and  (heaemis  an 

easy  Windsor  chairs.    Both  seats  and  desks  are  firmly  seciired  to  the  Sow  by 
small  iron  knees  and  screws. 

The  school  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  Aimished  with  large  aUtei  Kt  In 
the  wall,  in  the  room  of  blackboards. 

The  teachers'  desks  in  the  school-rooms  are  similar  lo  Fig,  6. 
Fio.  t. 
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Fit.  t.     VUM  OF  PlUT  FllKIII. 


A— Boj^'ScbooViDon,  with  124  seats.  I  D— Close!  for  AppaTain! 
B,  B — ReeiiaiioD -rooms.  E — Entrance  for  Boys. 

C— DressJDg-iDom.  |  F — Eaiiance  Ibi  Qiru. 


Pra.  4.   PikH  OF  SMam  Pioaa. 


K 


A— Oliis*  School-room,  with  TGsests.  I  D— Frinurf  DeparHnent. 
B,B — RMiiuioD-rooma.  E — Library,  lighted brskvlixhl, 

"    " ' I  P-Skylighi  JD  ceiling. 
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Plan,  &c.,  or  East  School,  Saucx,  Mass. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  stands  extends  from  Essex  street  to  Bath 
street. — ^There  is  a  safiicient  passage-way  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
access  from  each  street.  The  north  end  faces  the  common,  which  affords 
the  most  ample  play-ground,  always  open. 

« The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  136  by  50  ft  The  school- 
rooms are  65  by  36  ft.  and  15  ft.  high,  each :  the  space  in  front  of  the  dedcs, 
65  by  4  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  space  occupied  by  the  desks,  59  by  25  ft. ;  the 
space  in  rear  of  the  desks,  65  by  6  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
8  inches  above  the  flkior  of  the  rooms  ;  the  side  aisles  are  3  ft.,  and  all  the 
other  aisles  18  inches  in  width. 

The  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  sit  with  their  faces  towards  the 

Eartition  which  separates  the  school-room  from  the  recitation  rooms,  the 
ght  being  thus  admitted  in  their  rear  and  on  one  side. 

The  desks  are  4  ft  in  length,  and  of  four  sizes  in  width,  the  two  front 
ranges  being  16  inches,  the  two  next  15,  the  two  next  14,  and  the  two  next 
13.  The  desks  are  also  of  four  sizes  in  height ;  the  two  front  ranges  being, 
on  the  lower  side,  27  inches,  the  two  next  26,  the  two  next  25,  the  two 
next  24. 

The  desks  in  each  school-room  are  placed  in  ranges,  each  range  contain- 
ing eleven  desks,  and  each  desk  being  fitted  for  two  scholars ;  so  that  176 
scholars  may  be  received  in  each  department,  or  352  in  the  whole  school. 
The  desks  are  constructed  like  tables,  with  turned  legs,  narrow  rails,  in- 
clined top  and  a  shelf  beneath.  The  legs  and  rails  are  of  birch,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  tops  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  legs  are  se- 
cured in  the  ikior  by  tenons.  The  tables  of  the  teachers  are  constructed 
and  finished  like  the  desks  of  the  scholars. 

The  chairs  are  also  of  four  sizes ;  those  in  the  two  front  ranges  being  12 
by  12^  inches  in  the  seat,  (i.  e.  extreme  width,  the  sides  being  of  the  usual 
shape  of  chairs,)  and  16  inches  in  height,  and  those  in  the  succeeding  ranges 
being  reduced  in  height  in  proportion  to  the  desks,  and  also  varying  propor- 
tionally in  the  dimensions  of  the  seats. 

The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats  of  bass  wood,  and  cherry  backs ; 
the  seats  and  backs  hollowed,  and  the  seats  resting  on  wooden  pedestals, 
secured  to  the  floor  by  tenons  and  screws. 

Upon  the  front  edge  of  the  raised  platform,  in  the  rear  of  the  desks,  set- 
tees are  placed,  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  desks,  and  are  placed 
in  corresponding  positions,  with  intervening  spaces  in  continuation  of  the 
aisles.  The  settees  are  j^aced  with  the  back  towards  the  desks,  and  are 
designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  classes  attending  reviews  before  the 
principals.  The  settees  in  width  and  height  correspond  to  the  largest  size 
of  chairs,  and  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style; 

In  the  center  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  range  of  settees,  are  placed 
tables,  (of  4  by  2  ft.  6  inches,  oval  shape,)  which  are  occupied  bv  the  assist- 
ants, during  general  exercises,  when  the  station  of  the  prmcipal  is  in  front 
of  the  desks,  the  middle  one  being  used  by  the  principal  when  attending 
reviews. 

Each  recitation  room  (18  by  10  ft.)  is  appropriated  to  a  uiTk^e  course  of 
study,  as  marked  upon  the  plan,  and  is  therefore  used  exclusively^  by  one 
assistant.  Three  sides  of  the  room  are  appropriated  to  seats,  being  lined 
with  cherry  wood,  (oiled  and  varnished)  to  a  height  reaching  above  the 
heads  of  the  scholars.  The  lining  is  projected  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish inclined  backs  to  the  seats,  which  are  constructed  of  cherry  wood,  13 
inches  in  width,  2  inches  thick,  with  hollowed  top  and  rounded  edge,  sap- 
ported  on  turned  legs,  the  height  being  15|  inches  from  the  top  of  the  seat 
to  the  floor.  The  fourth  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  is  occupied 
by  a  blackboard  of  3  fL  in  width,  which  extends  across  the  space  upon 
each  side  of  the  door. 

All  the  spaces  between  the  doors  and  windoMrs  upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
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•cbool-rooms  are  oeaupied  bj  blackboanls.  la  the  spaces  between  tha 
windows  upiin  the  resr,  receBHes  havs  been  conBtmcted,  which  are  Sltad 
with  book -shelves,  and  are  closed  \>j  means  of  covers  in  front,  which  are 
raised  and  luwered  by  weights  aai  piuJeys.  These  covers  tire  blackboards, 
and  are  so  linlshed  as  to  represent  sunken  panels.  Drawers  are  coBStroet- 
ed  beneath  the  blackboards  to  receiTS  the  sponges,  chalk,  &c. 

Circular  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  school-room  and 
recitution  room  ;  three  in  each  Bchool-rooin  of  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  oae  in 
each  recitation  room  of  2  (t.  in  diameter.  These  ventilators  are  solid  cor- 
ers  of  wood,  bung  with  hinges,  over  apertures  of  corresponding  sixe,  and 
raised  or  lowered  bj  means  of  cords  passing  over  puDeya,  through  the  ctdU 


ingim 


Is  passing  o'       .       ,   . 
n  below,  tho  e«Tda  terminating  in  loops,  which  aJ 
n  the  side  of  the  room.     When  the  ventilators  are  raised,  the  im- 


pivota  in  tha  center,  and  are  opened  or  shut  by  cords  passing  over  pulley* 
ID  the  same  manner  as  the  ventilators. 

Each  Bcbool-room  is  warmed  by  a  foniaee,  plaoed  direolly  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks,  the.  hot  air  ascending  through  a  cirea- 
lar  aperture  of  9  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  represented  upon  the  plan.  Tha 
anioke-pipe,  (of  galvanized  iron)  is  cmidacted  upward  throuffh  the  center  of 
this  aperture,  and  thence,  afler  passing  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
school-room,  through  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  built  in  the  centerof  the  front  wall.  The  recitation  looms  are  warmed 
by  means  of  apertures  al  the  top  and  bottom  respectively  of  the  partitions 
which  separate  them  from  the  school-rooma,  which  being  open  together, 
aecure  a  rapid  equalixalion  of  temperature  in  all  the  rooms.  These  aper- 
teres  are  htled  to  be  closed,  with  revolving  shutters  above,  and  sbultera 
bung  on  hinges  below. 

Ill  the  partition  wall  between  the  school- rooms,  is  a  clock  having  two 
faces,  and  thus  indicating  the  hour  to  the  occupanta  in  each  room.  7'he 
clock  strikes  at  the  end  of  each  balf  hour.  In  the  ants-rooms,  (marked  i', 
F,  on  the  plan  Fig.  I)  are  hooks  for  cape,  overcoat*,  dico.  Id  each  of  theaa 
ro<Hns,  also,  there  is  a  pump  and  sink. 

In  the  lovier  atory,  there  are  two  primary  school-rooms  36^  f).  by  3i) 
tt.,  each  sealing  60  children.  £ach  child  has  a  cbair  firmly  &zed  to  the 
floor,  but  no  desk.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  appropriate  shelf  for  hooka, 
for  each  pupil,  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  the  chair.  In 
front  of  the  school,  there  is  a  blackboard  occupying  the  distance  between  thB 
doors,  and  a  desk,  al  whieb  the  several  classes  stand  in  succession,  and 
y  appropriate  eiterciseson  the  slate  from  the  blackboard. 

'   B  school-house,  with  all  its  eompt«teae«*  of  arrangement*  aitd 
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years  of  his  »d ministration,   every   school-boasewasrepairel   or   rebnitt, 
and  aU  the  schools  brought  under  an  admirable  B^stem.     On  leaving  hi*  of- 
fice, in  1643,  he  gave  tothe  city  for 
school   purposes,    his  salary   for 
three  years,  amouDting  to  C^ilOO, 
which  has  been  applied  to  repair- 
iug  and    refurnishing    the  High 
School  huildiRg,  which  is  now  a 
monument  of  hi*  laale  and  mo- 
nificenoe. 
'      The  High  School,  and  one  of 
the  new  primanr  schools,  are  fur- 
nished with  "Kimball's  Improved 
School  Chair,"  which  for  strength,  i 
comfort,  and  style  offiniab,  is  su-  ' 
H«h  School  Ch«.  P^^"  "y  o"**'  "O"  '>*'«•  *«  ^"°^  ^"^  °^ 
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SCUOOL  ARCUITEGTURE. 


DEscRiPTioir  OP  Latin  and  English  High  Scroop,  Salbm. 

The  interior  of  this  bailding  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  onuiiiienta]  and  useful 
elegance  which  has  no  parrallel  in  this  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  belicYed  to  be  the  first  Frbb  School  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  where  etsery  ferson  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  and  poesessine  certain  requisites  of  study,  has  an  equal 
light  of  admission,  free  of  cost,  it  was  founded  in  1637,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption,  giving  a  thorough  prepamtion  to  students  for  college,  to 
the  present  day.    The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1827. 

The  walls  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  are  enriched  and  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  character.  These  are  not 
merely  apothe^rms  of  wisdom,  but  mementoes  of  duty ;  they  are  fitted  to 
inspire  the  pupils  with  noble  sentiments,  and  are  the  appropriate  *^  Genius  of 
the  Place:' 

The  interior  of  the  English  High  School  is  adorned  in  a  manner  no  less 
appropriate  and  useful. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  39  feet  in  diameter. 
The  yentilator,  3}  feet  in  diameter,  represents  the  eun«  the  spots  being  desii^ 
nated  upon  the  nucleus  in  conformity  to  the  latest  teleseopic  obserration. 
The  divergence  of  the  solar  rays  is  also  fully  exhibited.  The  earth  is  re- 
presented in  four  difierent  positions,  indicating  the  four  seasons.  The  moos 
also  is  described  in  its  orbit,  and  its  position  so  varied  as  to  exhibit  its  four 

f principal  changes.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  is  dearly  shown,  and 
ines  are  inscribed  upon  it  representing  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles. 
The  hour  lines  are  also  marked  and  numbered.  The  border  of  the  circle  re« 
presents  upon  its  outer  edge  the  signs  of  the  lodiac,  with  their  names,  and 
within,  the  names  of  the  months.  The  signs  are  divided  into  degrees,  and 
the  months  into  days,  both  of  wbich  are  numbered.  The  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compass  are  marked  upon  the  inner  edge,  the  true  north  and  magnetic 
north  both  correctly  indicated, — the  variation  of  the  needle  having  been  as- 
certained by  a  recent  series  of  observations. 

The  circle  of  the  zodiac,  as  thus  described,  being  enclosed  within  a  sqnars 
panel,  the  exterior  spaces  in  the  four  angles  are  fiUra  up  as  follows : 

The  western  angle  exhibits  the  planet  Saturn,  with  his  rings  and  belts,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  and  his  true  size  in  proportion  to  the  sun,  supposing 
the  circle  of  the  zodiac  to  represent  the  size  of  the  sun.  The  eastern  angle 
exhibits  Jupiter,  with  his  belts,  of  a  size  similarly  proportionate.  The  other 
primary  planets  and  the  moon  are  described  according  to  their  relative  sizes, 
in  the  southern  angle.  In  the  northern  angle  is  a  succession  of  figures,  de- 
signed to  represent  the  varying  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
(iitibrent  planets.  In  the  ceiling  there  are  also  two  oblong  panels,  one  towards 
the  western,  the  other  towards  the  eastern  extremity.  The  western  panel 
contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates,  by  their  relative  position,  the  distance 
of  the  several  planets,  primary  and  seeondaiy,  from  the  sun,  which  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  panel.  The  several  planets  are  designated  by  their  signs, 
and  the  figures,  placed  opposite  to  each,  show  how  many  millions  of  miles  it 
is  distant  from  the  sun.  The  satellites  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel,  are  described  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  around  their  respective 
primaries.  The  eastern  panel  contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates  the  theo- 
ry of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  The  moon  is  represented  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  also  directly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  in  the  space  above  the  windows  and 
doors,  eight  ^nels  are  described,  containing  as  many  diagrams,  which  illus- 
trate successively  the  foUowing  subjects  :— 

1.  The  different  phases  of  the  moon.  3.  The  apparent,  direct,  and  retro 
grade  motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  3.  The  moon's  narallax.  4.  The 
commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  a  solar  eclipse.  5.  The  di- 
minution of  tlie  intensity  of  light,  and  the  force  of  attraction  in  proportion  to 
til 3  increase  of  the  squares  of  distance.  6.  The  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc.  7.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  caus- 
ing the  sun  or  other  celestial  bodies,  to  appear  UNOve  the  horizon  when  acta- 
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aHj  below  it.  8.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  giving  distinct  Tiews  of  the  full 
and  neap  tide,  as  caused  bj  the  change  of  position  and  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  two  small  panels  over  the  entrance  doors  represent,  respectively,  the 
remarkable  comets  of  1680  and  1811,  and  the  theory  of  cometary  motion  as 
described  in  the  plates  attached  to  Blunt's  ^*  Beauty  of  the  Heavens." 

The  diagram  in  the  lar^  panel  upon  the  north  side  of  the  recitation  plat- 
form represents  the  relative  height  of  the  principal  mountains  and  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  principal  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  mountains  and  rivers 
are  all  numbered,  and  scales  of  distance  are  attached,  by  which  the  heights 
and  lengths  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  relative  elevation  of  particular 
countries,  cities  and  other  prominent  places,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  of 
Tarious  kinds  of  vegetation,  &c.,  are  distinctly  exhibited.  This  diagram  is  a 
cop^  of  that  contained  in  Tanner^s  Atlas. 

The  diagram  in  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  south  side  of  the  recitation 
l^atform  represents  a  geological  section,  the  various  strata  being  systematic- 
ally arranged  and  explained  b]ran  index. 

The  space  between  the  windows  upon  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room  are  occupied  by  inscriptions  in  which  the  diameter,  hourly  motion,  side- 
real period,  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  several  primary  planets  and  the  earth^s 
moon,  are  separately  stated,  according  tc  calculations  furnished  for  the  por- 
poee  by  Professor  reirce,  of  CambrKige.  The  hourly  motion  and  sidereal 
period  of  the  four  asteroids  are  also  stated  in  corresponding  inscriptions  upon 
the  western  side.  The  diameter  and  rotation  of  the  sun  are  inscribed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  circular  recess  beneath  the  ventilator. 

Over  the  frontispiece,  which  surmounts  the  recess  upon  the  teacher's  roa- 
trom,  is  a  beautifully  executed  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

"Order  is  Heaven's  first  Law.** 

This  motto  may  be  reffarded  as  equally  appropriate,  whether  viewed  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  celestisu  phenomena  which  are  figured  upon  the  walls,  or  as 
(uinesting  the  principle  which  should  guide  the  operations  of  the  school. 

The  clock  is  placed  within  the  recess,  upon  the  wall  of  which  the  course  of 
•tudies  prescribed  for  the  school,  and  arranged  into  two  divisions,  is  con- 
spicuously inscribed. 


Many  of  the  charity  schools  of  Holland  contain  paintings  of  no  incon- 
siderable excellence  and  value.  In  Germany,  where  every  thing,  (excepting 
war  and  military  affairs,)  is  conducted  on  an  inexpensive  scale,  the  walls  of 
the  school-rooms  were  often  adorned  with  cheap  engraving  and  lithognipha, 
of  distinguished  men,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  ; — and,  in  many  of  them,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  ha<l  been  commenced.  And  throughout  all  Prua- 
sia  and  Saxony,  a  most  delightful  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  were  thus  displayed.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  were  likenesses  of  good  men  rather  than  of  great  ones, — 
frequently  of  distinguished  educationists  and  benefactors  of  the  young, 
whose  countenances  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  benevolence,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  was  a  moral  lesson  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  children. 

In  the  new  building  for  the  "  poor  schoor  at  Leipsic,  there  is  a  large  hall 
in  which  the  children  all  assemble  in  the  morning  for  devotional  purposes. 
Over  the  teacher's  desk,  or  pulpit,  is  a  painting  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing 
little  children.  The  design  is  appropriate  and  beautiful.  Several  most  for- 
k>m-looking,  half-naked  children  stand  before  him.  He  stretches  out  his 
arms  over  them,  and  blesses  them.  The  mother  stands  by  with  an  expres- 
sion of  rejoicing,  such  as  only  a  mother  can  feel.  The  little  children  look 
lovingly  up  into  the  face  of  the  Saviour.  Othere  stand  around,  awaiting  his 
benediction.  In  the  back-ground  are  aged  men,  who  gaxe  upon  the  spectacle 
with  mingled  love  for  the  children  and  reverence  for  their  benefactor. 
Hovering  above  is  a  group  of  angels,  hallowing  the  scene  with  their  proa- 
enco. — Mr  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report. 


XL   NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OP   TEACHERS. 


The  Societt  op  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  Toek  for  Benevolent 
AND  Ltteuart  Pubposes  was  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  oorpo.'^te  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  having  the  following  officers,  viz. : 

Andrew  Smith,  PresidenL 

George  Ironside,  Yice-PtendenL 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treasurer, 

WiLUAU  Gray,  Secretary. 

William  Patnb,  Albert  Pioket,  and  Isaac  Geimshaw,  Asaistanls, 

An  Act  to  IncorporaU  the  Sodeiy  of  Teaekera  of  the  Ciiy  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Furpoeea.    Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  the 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  preseuted  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  avd  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  worthy  of  legislative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

1,  Bett  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assetnbly,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, aud  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  **  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes  ;'*  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  tlieir  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  dc'fcndcd  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  ail  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters, 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  may  cliange  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  *'  The 
Society  of  Teacliers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses," shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  convoying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation,  Provided^  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  Jbr  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room  ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballotf  by  a  majoritj  of  the  members  present  at  such  election ;  and  tliat  in  case 
tnj  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re* 
signation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  fiUod  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
.the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  6«  it  furUier  emaded,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Inac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  tb^ 
room. 

4.  And  he  it  Jwriher  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successon, 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-law&  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  sliall  judge  proper,  for  appointing 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  eficct«,  and 
funds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereof^  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
the  nature  of,  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct* 
ing  the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  bustness, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
tor  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Provided  always^  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  from  the  said  corporation,  Provided  al^ 
ways,  Tliat  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
corporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  tliereafler 
be  prevented  from  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  from  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation;  and  tluit 
all  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  funds  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifleen  years,  and  no  longer ;  Provided  neverthe- 
less, That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforth  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  tliis  State.  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act. 

8.  And  he  it  furUier  enacted,  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,. and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  fiivorably 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuser,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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Aooording  to  the  Academician  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
officers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818: 

iVe^uient,  Albert  Picket;  Vice-President^  Jaked  Suycuu;  TVeasurer,  Wil- 
liam F6RREST;  Secretary^  Richard  Wiqgins;  Standing  CommiUee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxie;  Ccnreaponding  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  M. 
Merchant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Pbjne  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  tlie  Teachers'  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date: 

Tlie  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  wliom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  tlie  objects  of  elementary  in* 
struction,  requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence, are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition:  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results, 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  fiicilities  which  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your.Committee  would 
net  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  membe)^  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shackles 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  wliich  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

Tlie  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  tlie  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judg- 
ments, to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  iniolerence  of  sect  has  been  the  foe  of  religion,  so  the 
bigotry  of  system  xoould  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instniction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  behove, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands, 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  ooUegiate  oouree,  will  claim  the  serious  attention  of  oar  societj. 

The  want  of  an  intennediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitious,  or  the  systems 
of  elementary  education  were  not  auffidenily  matured  for  it,  or  flx>m  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  &yorable  to  its  com* 
mencemeut. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  sucoeas 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Griscom,  "a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  Buocessfiil 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  Sdiool  at 
Edinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
fanposes,  and  wbo  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupihi 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Perides^ 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  literal  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
him.  Tlic  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  "  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil."  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  sdeuoe  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourisliing'  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers*  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  oocaps- 
tion  of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession.'* 


It  can  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  lifo — it  certainly  has  not 
caped  the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
fVom  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  whidi 
this  association  is  calculated  to  eflTect ;  from  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  vievrs 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enough  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  veiy  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  tlie  otiicr  liberal  professions. 

Tlicro  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  tlie  society, 
coufldcnt  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  wfll 
produce  the  most  valu«iblo  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  whicli  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 


I 
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VriLUAU  H.  WELL& 


W.  H.  Wells  retired  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Schools  of 
Chicago,  and,  ayowedly,  fh>m  all  direct  participation  in  school  matters,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1864.  The  occasion  was  signalized  bj  a  gathering  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  Chicago,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Tz-ibune: 

Tlie  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  closed  at  noon  to  admit  the  assem- 
blage of  the  teachers  in  the  High  School  building  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  the  retiring  Superintendent — W.  H.  Wells — ^whose  resignation,  re- 
cently tendered,  was  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  Board.  The  teachers 
were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  parting  words  of  cheer  and 
counsel,  and  of  testifying,  in  something  stronger  than  words,  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth.  The  large  room  was  filled.  There  were  present  the 
members  of  the  present  Board  of  Education,  several  gentlemen  formerly  mem- 
bers, and  many  others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  and  other  cities.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  were  present.    The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Levi  B.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  he  spoke  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Education  have  called  this  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  final  greetings 
with  Mr.  Wells,  and  to  listen  to  some  parting  words  from  him,  before  his  re- 
tirement from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  our  schools.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Board  have  never  done  an  act  with  so  much  pain  and  reluctance  as  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wells'  resignation.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  in  order 
to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  his  failing  health  compel- 
led him  to  decline  complying  with  our  request  The  most  cordial  relations  have 
ever  existed  between  Mr.  Wells  and  tlie  Board.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
in  all  our  actions.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  eight  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  building  up  of  our  schools.  His  whole  soul  has  been  in  this  work.  He  has 
been  untiring  in  his  labors,  and  devoted  ail  his  time  and  energies  to  the  schools. 
He  has  had  the  kind  cooperation  of  our  teachers  in  all  his  arduous  efibrts.  Our 
schools  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  they  have  now  attained.  Mr.  Wells  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  vo- 
cation our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  WeUs,  the  Superintendent^  then  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly,  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Edvcatumj  and  fellow  teachers : 

If  we  were  permitted  to  live  only  in  the  present  we  should  lose  half  the  en- 
joyment of  living.  In  early  years  we  live  largely  in  the  future ;  later  in  Ufo 
wo  live  more  in  the  pasL  There  are  also  special  occasions  when  memories 
of  the  past  come  rushing  thick  upon  us,  and  the  leading  events  of  many 
years  pass  vividly  before  the  mind  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  am  in  a  retrospective  mood  to-day,  and  my 
thoughts  tui-n  irresistibly  to  the  past.  I  remember,  away  back  in  the  reign  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  when  most  of  those  before  me  were  not,  and  when  Chicago 
was  in  pinafores,  a  tall  youth  of  less  than  twenty  winters,  in  the  land  of  steady 
liabits,  in  search  of  a  district  school.  And  when  he  had  actually  engaged  to 
teach  a  winter  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  *'  board  around,*'  and  be^an  to 
feel  that  he  was  crossing  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  I  well  remem- 
ber such  heart-throbbings  as  were  unknown  to  earlier  or  later  years. 
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I  remember  also,  with  almost  painful  yiyidness,  that  opening  morning  when 
this  young  a.«pirant  for  didactic  honors  walked  into  an  almost  empty  school- 
house,  leaving  his  Aiture  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  road — in  the  Geldis  and  on 
tlie  trees,  anywhere  and  everywhere}  apparently  unconscious  that  so  important 
a  personage  had  come  among  them.  And  I  am  in  no  danger  of  furgtttiug  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  floor  of  the  room  and  those  long  sloping  desks  were 
freed  from  nuts  and  nut  shells,  and  other  contraband  articles,  and  the  scattered 
children  persuaded  to  leave  their  various  pursuits  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  the  newly  inaugurated  administration. 

I  remember  those  weeks  of  struggle  between  inexperience,  and  anxiety,  and 
determination,  and  hope, 'strangely  commingling  on  the  one  hand,  and  igno- 
rance, and  boy  nature,  and  girl  nature  on  the  other.  I  remember  how  this 
young  pedagogue,  who  had  just  begun  to  call  himself  a  man,  &f  soon  as  his 
school  had  left  for  the  day,  and  the  doors  were  finally  closed,  night  after  night 
forgot  all  his  manhood,  and  sat  and  wept,  until  an  almost  insupportable  bur- 
den of  chagrin  and  mortification  and  discouragement  had  found  nlief  Ire- 
member  how  the  button-holes  of  his  coat  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
would  barely  reach  the  buttons,  at  the  close  of  it  would  reach  lar  beyond. 

All  these'  things,  and  volumes  besides,  of  which  these  are  but  the  index,  1 
well  remember,  thou(;h  most  that  has  transpired  since  is  lost  in  forgetfulnesa. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  educational  life  which  this  week  brings  to  a  clode. 

Among  the  leading  educators  of  the  period  to  which  I  am  carried  by  these 
reminiscences,  were  James  G.  Carter,  George  B.  Emerson,  S.  R.  Hall,  VTm.  C. 
Woodbridgo,  and  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  of  Massachusetts;  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of  New  York ;  William  Russell,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  Albert,  and  John  W.  Picket,  of  Ohio.  Horace  Mann  and  lleniy  Bar- 
nard w^ere  then  entirely  unknown  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  President 
of  our  honorable  Board  of  Education  was  then  a  school  boy — at  the  head  of 
bis  class,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  scliool  boy. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  now  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  the 
educational  associations  of  the  country,  was  then  one  year  old,  and  the  Teach- 
ers* Seminary  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  S.  R.  Hall,  had  attjiined  the 
same  age.  The  educational  literature  which  then  formed  a  complete  Teachers* 
Library  consisted  of  HalKs  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  a  single  volume  of 
Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  four  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  William  Russell,  and  a  single  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Education,  edited  by  W.  G.  Woodbridge,  together  with  two  or 
three  reprints  of  foreign  works  To-day  the  teacher  has  his  choice  from  a  library 
of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes. 

I  could  not  then  have  taught  a  public  school  in  Chicago,  for  there  was  none. 
But  Chicago  had  then,  though  unappreciated,  a  pecuniary  foundation  for  the 
grandest  H3'stem  of  city  schools  in  the  world.  The  section  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Madison  stiect  on 
the  north,  Tweldh  street  on  the  south,  State  street  on  the  east,  and  Halstod  on 
the  west.  In  October,  1833,  all  but  four  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
blocks  of  this  section  were  pold  at  auction  for  $38,865,  on  a  credit  of  one,  two^ 
and  three  years.  The  remaining  four  blocks  are  now  valued  at  $600,000.  The 
value  of  that  portion  which  was  sold  is  now  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000. 

The  first  public  school  in  Chicago  was  taught  in  1834,  thirty  years  ago.  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  west  side  of  Clark  street,  between  Lake  and 
Randolph.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city. 

In  1 839,  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mon scliools  of  Chicago,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system. 

The  first  Board  of  School  Inspectors  under  the  now  organization  was  com- 
posed of  William  Jones,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  I.  N.  Arnold,  N.  H.  Bolles,  John  Gray, 
J.  H  Scott,  and  Hiram  Huguenin.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held 
in  November,  1840,  and  William  Jones  was  elected  Chairman.  It  is  at  tliis 
date  that  the  written  records  of  the  public  schools  commence. 

In  1844,  the  firRt  public  school-house  was  erected,  on  Madison  street  between 
State  and  Dourbom.  It  was  regarded  by  many  ns  altogether  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  Mayor  elected  the  following  year,  recommended  in  his  inangu* 
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ral  address^  that  the  C!ouncU  shoald  either  sell  the  house  or  convert  it  into  on 
Insane  Asylum.    This  is  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Dearborn  school 

In  1854,  the  ofiBce  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was  created,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Dore  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  improvements  introduced 
by  Kr.  Dore  were  thorough  and  extensive,  and  their  salutary  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  schools. 

"WTien  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  present  position,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1856,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  was  47.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  is  223,  an  increase  of  more  than  400  per  cent.  In 
June,  1856,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  was  2,785.  In 
June,  of  the  present  year  the  number  was  12,653,  being  an  increase  of  over 
350  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  High  School  was  organized  soon  after  I  came  to  the  city,  and 
itfl  history  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  record  of  continued  success.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  prejudice  that  exists  in  many  older  cities,  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  school  for  both  sexes,  and  time  has  fully  demoastrated  that  for 
Chicago,  at  least,  this  organization  is  wisest  and  best. 

^  llie  marked  success  of  the  Normal  Department  is  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, and  I  can  not  too  strongly  commend  tliis  branch  of  our  system,  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
The  training  received  in  this  department  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
oar  own  schools,  and  most  of  the  graduates  are  now  numbered  among  the  best 
teachers  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  department  of  our  system  to  which  I  turn  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  improvements  in  primary  instruction  that  have  been  made  in 
tliis  country  during  the  last  eight  years  have  been  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years,  and  I  trust  we  liave  not  been  behind  our  contemporaries  in 
this  respect. 

In  looking  at  the  different  branches  of  our  system,  the  High  School,  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,  I  do  not  know  which  should  now 
be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  All  the  parts  are  working  harmoniously 
together,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  There  are  many  things  yet  to  be 
done ;  many  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  If  I  had  remained  in  the  schools  an* 
other  year,  there  are  two  objects  on  which  my  heart  was  specially  set,  as  ends 
for  which  I  should  labor  with  all  the  energy  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  first  of  these  objects  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  I  be- 
lieve our  schools  are  as  well  disciplined  as  those  of  any  other  city.  The  disci- 
pline is  as  mild,  as  kindly,  as  effective.  But  I  believe  the  element  of  sel/'dis- 
cipUne  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  all  schools,  may  yet  be  multiplied  foui^fold, 
and  I  more  than  believe  tliat  this  increase  of  selfniiscipline  on  tlie  part  of  the 
pupils  will  form  an  element  of  untold  power  in  forming  .he  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  are  soon  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  teacher 
who  has  the  power  of  cultivating  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  self-discipline  is 
worth  two  salaries  to  any  school  board;  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  different 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  between  growing  up  with  the  habit  of 
self-oontrol,  and  growing  up  with  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  pressure  of 
outward  restraint  for  the  daily  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  now  possess  this  power  can  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cultivate  it 
Fellow-teadiera,  if  there  is  any  one  sentiment  which  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  more  strongly  than  any  other,  as  I  take  my  leave  of  you  and 
of  the  schools,  it  is  this :  that  all  school  discipline  which  does  not  have  for  its 
ultimate  object^  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  is  a  failure.  The  sec- 
ond object  to  which  I  refer,  relates  to  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Great  im- 
provements have  already  been  made  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  other  schoolSi 
in  the  study  of  English  Grammar ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
greater  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of  instruction  than  in 
any  other.  English  Grammar  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  wri- 
ting the  English  language  correctly ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  to  every  observer 
that  English  Grammar  as  it  is  now  generally  taught,  does  not  impart  to  the 
pupils,  one  twentieth  part  of  tlie  power  whidi  they  actually  acquired  in  the  use 
of  the  Enjirlish  language.  The  time  will  never  come  when  parsing  and  analysis 
will  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  time  will  surely  oome  when  instruction  in  the 
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tori  of  speaking  will  consist  mainly  in  lessons  whidi  embrace  aettud  gpenAiitg; 
in  exercbes  designed  to  cuitiyate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narration,  and 
other  forms  of  speech,  bj  constant  and  careful  practice  in  the  use  of  these 
forms ;  when  parsing  and  analysis  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  coilatenil 
aids  in  connection  with  the  daOj  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  not  time  here  to  foUow  this  subject  out  into  details,  but  I  have 
the  sadsfiiction  of  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  Boiutl,  and  the  teachers 
•  who  have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  agree  with  me  in  the  views 
which  I  have  advanced,  and  I  believe  that  the  improvements  in  this  directioQ 
which  have  already  been  commenced  will  be  continued  and  increased,  till  one 
half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar  will 
fiimish  twice  the  Ihiit  which  we  now  reap. 

No  portion  of  my  life  has  been  happier  than  that  whidi  I  have  spent  in  the 
adiools  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  recom- 
mended a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  that  has  not  received  tfas 
fiill  and  ready  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  teachers.  When  I  desired  to  elaborate  a  graded  courae  of  study  ibr  the 
schools^  the  teachers  with  one  accord  gave  me  their  aid  in  its  preparation ;  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  it  without  a  discussion ;  and  again  the  teecherB^ 
with  labors  materially  increased,  gave  their  hearty  cooperation  in  making  it  a 
success.  The  cordiality  with  which  my  visits  to  the  schools  have  ever  been 
welcomed,  will  find  an  abiding  place  among  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  life. 
A  thousand  tokens  of  kindness  and  of  confidence  have  lightened  my  labore  and 
gladdened  my  heart  from  the  day  on  which  I  entered  the  schools  till  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  for  all  of  them,  I  desire  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Educstios, 
and  to  the  teachers,  my  sincerest  thanks. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  competent,  and  laborious,  and  successful  body 
of  teachers  than  that  which  I  meet  to^y,  in  these  intimate  and  endearing  re- 
lations for  the  last  time.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  yon  are  else 
appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  aflwd 
you  substantial  evidence  that  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  your  services  on- 
i^warded. 

The  change  I  am  about  to  make  is  by  far  the  greatest  change  of  my  life.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  long  considered,  and  final  decision;  and  I  can  not  but  recognise 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  presenting  so  fevorable  an  opening,  Just  at  the  Ume 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  continue  the  labors  and  cares  of  my  present 
office.  With  the  urgent  demands  of  health  that  I  should  leave  these  dutiei^ 
and  an  attractive  field  of  labor  inviting  in  another  direction,  I  ccmld  not  hesitate. 

If  my  purpose  had  been  only  half  formed,  the  kind  offer  of  a  six  months' 
vacation,  with  a  continuance  of  salary,  might  have  inclined  me  to  resume  these 
pleasing  labora.  I  may  also  mentkm  here  that  I  have  an  old  sdiool-mate  voA 
friend  in  Boston,  who  long  years  ago  kindly  commended  me  fer  dioosing  the 
educational  field,  but  himself  persistently  turned  to  commercial  pursuits.  As 
time  passed  on,  I  still  continued  to  receive  his  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment, but  he  has  always  managed  somehow  to  live  in  a  large  house,  while  I 
lived  in  a  small  one.  Again,  we  both  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  old  wofUL 
He  had  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire,  and  spent  a  year  amid  the  dassid 
and  hallowed  associations  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Egypt)  and  the  Holy 
Land,  while  I  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  And  now,  singularly  enough, 
just  at  the  time  when  I  have  this  generous  offbr  of  six  months'  rest|  my  gm 
firiend  Hardy,  of  Boston,  sends  me  an  invitation  to  take  a  free  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  one  of  his  sbipa  The  offer  is  a  tempting  one;  the  two  to> 
gether  are  very  tempting.  But  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

My  educational  life  has  already  covered  a  period  nearly  equal  to  the  aveisge 
life  of  man,  and  I  must  now  lay  it  down,  and  tarn  to  puisuils  widely  diflbren^ 
but  I  trust  not  wholly  uncongenial  And  now,  honored  geotlemett  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  dear  fellow-teachers,  as  co-laborers  we  part  May 
every  blessing  attend  you  in  your  continued  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  tiM 
public  schools,  and  a  generation  of  children  be  made  wiser  and  better  tiy 
self-sacrificing  labors. 

**  Fafew*n !  ft  woid  tbkt  mmt  be  tnd  hith  bfleo, 
A  Mnud  that  mafca  i»  liofar— yet  fatsiNll!*' 
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Themeetiag  of  the  Board  was  ikow  diasolyed,  and  Mr.  Taft  left  the  Chair, 
which  was  taken  by  J.  J.  Noble,  Principal  of  the  Haven  School.  A  meeting 
of  the  teachera  was  organizedj  and  Mr.  &  H.  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolations,  sabmitted  the  foUowingi  signed  bj  S.  H.  White,  J.  &, 
Dewey,  Jennie  K  McLaren,  M.  Louise  Wilson,  and  Mary  Noble.  They  were 
nnanimously  adopted: 

Whebbab,  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  city,  has  resigned  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  suooessfiilly  filled, 

Therefore^  Beaolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  in  said  schools,  deeply  regret  such 
action  on  his  part,  especially  as  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  proper  regard  to 
l^s  health,  now  impaired  by  close  application  to  his  arduous  duties. 

Resolved^  That  in  his  resignation  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  have  lost  the 
■enricee  of  one  to  whose  untiring  labors  in  promoting  their  interests  they  are 
largely  indebted  for  their  pest  successes  and  present  prospefous  oonditioo ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful laborers  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

Beaoived^  That  his  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  have  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools;  that  his  many  very  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won 
for  him  an  affectionate  regard,  and  that  his  devotion  and  seal  in  the  duties  of 
his  office  furnish  an  eicample  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 

Reaotved,  That  our  kind  remembrances  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  new  votation. 

Mr.  George  Howland,  Principal  of  ihe  High  School,  then  rose  and  advanced 
in  ih)nt  of  Mr.  Wells.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  magnificent  gold  watch — valued 
at  $400 — ^finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art  Mr.  Howland  addressed  the  re- 
tiring Superintendent  as  follows: 

Mr.  SuperifUeTiderU : — ^The  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read  and  adopted 
seem  to  require  one  thing  more,  and  the  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  of  presenting  to  you,  sir,  a  visible  token 
of  the  esteem  and  kind  regard  which  they  express. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  position  which  you  have  so  long  honored,  you  are 
happy  in  leaving  behind  you,  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
city,  a  living  witness  of  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  your  labors,  and  we 
wish  you  to  take  with  you  to  your  new  vocation,  somethiog  to  remind  you  of 
the  appreciation  with  which  you  have  been  received  by  us,  who  have  aided  you 
in  giviog  them  efficiency.  By  your  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views,  you, 
sir,  have  won  golden  opinions  fh>m  all  true  friends  of  popular  education,  and  it 
seems  but  fitting  that  these  opinions  should  be  reflected  in  our  gift.  The  wel- 
fare of  our  schools  has  long  lain  near  your  heart,  and  there,  too,  we  wish  the 
remembrance  of  us  to  be  borne.  We  have  had  our  times  subjected  to  your 
control,  and  been  under  your  careful  care  and  supervision,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
sweet  revenge,  perhaps,  we  have  desired  to  have  the  tables  turned,  and  see 
how  you  would  like  to  have  your  time  directed  by  us,  and  with  what  spirit  you 
would  bear  our  vcUch ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  as  often  as  it  shall  tell  you  of 
us,  it  will  tell  also  of  many  a  heart  among  the  donors  which  will  ever  beat  no 
less  true  than  itself  with  respect  and  esteem  for  you. 

The  recipient  made  the  following  reply  in  acknowledgement  of  the  literary 
and  horolog^cal  testunonials  presented: 

Emotion  does  not  always  find  relief  in  utterance.  I  have  no  language  to 
express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  these  kind  expressions  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem, and  for  this  munificent  token  of  sympathy  and  affection.  I  have  not 
been  in  constant  communion  with  you  during  the  last  eight  years,  without 
making  this  parting  hour  one  of  intense  feeling — the  strongest  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable. 

There  are  times  when  I  love  to  wander  back  to  childbood^s  hours,  and  live 
over  again  those  early  days,  when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life  had 
not  taught  me  the  lessons  of  sadness  which  I  have  since  learned.     There  are 
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times  when,  starting  fix>m  those  bright  and  halcyon  daysy  I  love  to  roam  along 
the  pathway  of  life,  culling  only  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  binding 
them  in  one  rich  garland  of  delighted  existence.  If  my  life  is  spared,  and  I 
may  hope  in  years  to  come  to  enjoy  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  is  bright 
and  attractive  in  tlie  past,  then  will  this  faithful  monitor,  while  it  measures  the 
moments  as  they  glide  swiftly  by,  tell  also  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  together;  and  then  will  the  sweet  savor  of  these  pleasant  memories 
shed  its  choicest  perfumes  all  around. 

For  all  these  manifestations  of  kind  regard,  may  yon  receive  a  rich  reward  in 
your  own  hearts ;  and  may  your  future  lives  be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  they 
are  useful  and  honored. 

This  terminated  the  formal  exercises ;  even  more  affecting  scenes  followed. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  teachers,  and  other  friends  assembled  around  Mr. 
Wells  and  took  their  leave  of  him.  It  was  an  occasion  which  will  be  borne  ob 
the  memories  of  all  present,  through  many  years  of  future  labor. 


BCnOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  (J.  D.  Philbridc)  in  Us 
Semi-annual  Report  for  March,  1864,  remarks: 

Attendance  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  determining  the  merit  of  a  adiool 
or  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  is  therefore  a  subject  which  should  ever  be  kept 
prominent  in  our  school  reports.  The  two  most  important  items  of  information 
in  respect  to  attendance  are,  first,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  the  legal  school 
age ;  and,  secondly,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  complied  with 
the  number  belonging. 

The  per  cent,  of  attcndancQ,  as  at  present  reported,  is  radically  defective,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  teachers,  while  it  does  not  afford  reliable  data 
for  drawing  eondusions  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  different  schools.  The 
defect  is  occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  dischaif^ 
ing  pupils.  No  rules  on  this  subject  having  been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  each 
teacher  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  iL 

Tlie  following  rules,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  "Wells,  of  Chicago,  have  been  approved 
by  the  most  prominent  school  officers  in  the  country : 

RULES  RELATIKa  TO  SCHOOL  UBICBERSHIP. 

1.  WTienever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  has  left  school 
without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupiVs  name  shall  forthwith  be  struck 
from  the  rolls ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before 
the  teacher  receives  this  notice,  sliall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up 
the  attendance  averages,  such  absences  shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other 
absences. 

2.  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  fVom  school  by  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

3.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  (torn  school  mare  than  five  consecutive  school 
days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  bis  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll;  but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  suspension  of  a  pupil  under  Rule  2,  for  a  less  number  of  absences,  in  which 
case  his  name  will  of  course  be  stricken  (Vom  the  roll. 

4.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  Rules,  any  pupil  shall 
be  considered  absent  whose  attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  tiie  half-day. 

5.  In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  of  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half-day  of  a  term  after  either  of  these  vacations  shall  be  marked  as  absenti 
the  same  as  if  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  only  intervening  days. 
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Btatbties  of  Prhnaiy  Schoob,  64B,  719. 
Support  of  Srhoob,  650. 
Course  and  Method  of  InstmctiAtt,  6S1.  693. 
Teacben'  Ceitifieatet  and  Pensiona,  651,6531 6BBL 
Rektions  of  Public  and  Private  Scbook,  6S3. 
Testimony  to  the  Vabie  of,  684. 
Private  Boarding  and  Day  Scboob,  649^  C90L 
Infant  Schoob,  649. 

Sunday.  Mechanics*  and  Repetltloo  Seboals,  699 
Public  Singing  Schoob.  65flL 
Secondary  Schoob.  654, 658. 
Latin  Scboob,  654, 658.    Athenenaia,  954,  Ml 
Universities,  654. 
Law  of  181^,663. 
Speeul  Schools,  661. 
Schoob  of  Limherg  and  Lnxemboig,  694. 
Holly,  N.,  and  the  CollMe  of  Teacben,  747 
Holmes.  D.  D.,  and  the  Wbc  Teacben'  Asmc,  381 
Home  Edocatioo  of  MUtoo,  169. 
Hoppia,  W.  W.,  and  the  R.  Island  InaUtate,  5bl 
Hopwood.  W.,  and  the  Cdltaie  of  Tteaehen  747. 
Howard,  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teacben,  747. 
Howe,  8.  G.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  590. 
Hoyt,  J.  W..  and  the  National  Teacben*  Aseoc,  39. 

Wisconsin  Teachan'  Association,  387. 
Hoyt,  J.  Wn  Hn.,  and  the  Wbc  Teach.  Anne,  388. 
Hughes,  F.  W.,  on  Normal  Scboob,  734. 
Huntington,  F.  D.,  and  the  R.  Island  Instltate,  589b 
Hnntoon,  B.,  and  the  CoUcfe  of  Teaohen,  747. 

Iceland.  Edocation  in,  9Ww 

Ignorance,  Former,  of  Teacben  la  Prossia,  337. 

Illustrations  of  School  Architect.,  488, 490, 408, 780 

Imagination,  Education  of,  87. 

Infaht  Schoob  in  Holland,  648. 

In&nticide  in  Sparta,  613. 

Inapeetion  of  Scboob,  in  Betea  Danailadt,  411 

Denmark,  636. 

Holland.  684,  687.  600. 
Inspector-General  of  Sebcob.  66Ui 
Instruction,  Compaborr  and  Gratuitous,  641 
Interlinear  Method  of  Teaching  Langvagea^  3tl 
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Int«rmediftt«  Schools  is  BoOaPd,  9UL 
Interfial  Order,  Bchool  Codo  for,  9Qa 
OrScbooU  io  Holiand,  671, 


Ivnet,  E.,  And  Uia  Aneffiean  Ljconoi,  5I&. 
JetiiiU  and  tlieir  Schoob.  iSi, 

Hwtory  of  the  Order,  455 

Intemml  Oinniutioii  of  the  Soeietj,  458. 

Educntiaiial  InstituiioM,  403. 

How  supported,  4<X 

Teachers,  45tf.  463. 

Onier  ofStady,  481.  464. 

Reli^iis  Instruction,  466^  467. 

Cltaraeteristic*— Limiintifm  ofSlodie^  46B. 
Culture  of  the  Memory,  460. 
Appeals  to  Ambition,  470. 

Ground  Principles    Kdue.  mart  be  nUgk»ai,  471. 
Implicit  Obedience,  47S. 

Disripliue,  473. 

Oiiinions  of  Proteetant  Writan,  474. 
**        *'  Catholie  Wnten.  477. 

Compared  with  the  Schools  of  their  Times,  47& 

MeriU  and  OeTecU,  48:». 
Jews,  in  the  Public  Schools,  in  BoDaad.  643. 716. 
Johnsoo,  £.  C,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc,  387. 
Johnson,  8.,  upon  Milton's  Sfstem  oTEdoe.,  18SL 

Mitfnrd'i  Crilicitm  U|»on.  189. 
Johnson,  W.  B.,  and  the  Americaa  Lyeattm,  S€L 

On  Normni  Schools,  7^21. 
Johnston,  W.,  and  the  CoIIese  of  Teachers,  747. 
Joinery,  as  an  oeeupation,  Locke,  337. 
Jonc*.  J.  H.,  and  Colle|{e  of  Teachers,  747. 
Journal  of  the  Rhode  IsUod  Institute.  565b.     . 
Judgment.  Faculty  of,  in  Sparta,  68S. 
Jiinkia,  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  7Si. 

Kay,  J.,  Weissenfels  Normal  School,  2Hw 

Sclio«4sofHo-:iaiid,  fluai 
Keasry,  Dr..  and  llie  American  Lyoeom,  54S. 
Kello<f|?,  R.  O .  and  Wise.  Teachers'  Ambe..  385. 
Kencia  1,  J  ,  and  the  R.  I.  Inst.,  586,  587. 588. 58BI 500. 
KilKtne,  D.  Y..  and  the  Wise  Teaefaels'  Assoc,  386. 
Kindness  in  Teachinf .  Locke  on,  313. 
Kmnbury,  John,  Notaea,  50S. 

Rhode  hland  InsUtute,  561,  588,  583,  584,  585w 
Kininont.  A.,  Founder  of  Coll.  of  Teach.,  730, 744, 748. 
Kinney,  M.  P.,  and  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc,  387. 
Kneeiaod,  J.,  and  the  Naliooal  Teach.  Assoe.,  SOi. 
Kursieiner,  A.,  and  the  Wise  Teach.  Assoc,  388L 

Ladd,  J.  J.,  Noike,  508. 

Rhode  Island  Institute,  580,  500l 
Lancaster.  J.,  io  Philadelphic  731. 
Lancaster  is  n  System  in  Daomark,  68flL 

Holiand,  647.  658. 
Lanjpiaxe,  Object  Lessons  io.  00. 

Cultiviition  of,  in  Schoob,  100. 

The  En^^lish.  io  Society  and  the  School,  313. 

The  Use  of,  a  aieasore  of  Cttltuio,  343l 

A  Means  of  Power,  346. 

Prevnhmt  Nsfflect  of,  347. 

Elements  of  a  mod  Use  of,  351. 

OiHMirtunities  fi>r  School  Tlminiw,  350. 
Larkui.  F^  P.,  and  the  Wise  Teach.  Assoc,  387. 
Lasuidte,  Primary  Normel  School  at,  lOfil. 
Latin,  Locke  on  Proper  Mecfa.  of  Tee ch.,  311, 31%  388. 

Themes  and  Venes.  Inutility  of— Locke,  318. 

Study  of.  in  Jesuit  Schools,  465, 460. 

The  Gymnasiums  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  490. 

The  Schools  of  Holland,  657, 658. 
Lareleye.  E.,  644,  715. 

Law,  Civil  and  Enf lish,  Locke  on  TeadUoc.  385. 
Leaminff,  Subordinate  Importance  of— Loeie,  30S. 

And  Experience,  Comparat,  Value  of— Aseham,  58. 
Leatrttt,  O.  8.,  and  CoUcfe  of  Tcnehen.  748. 
Leonard,  O.  U.  aad  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Leirisletion  for  Schools,  in  Cooneeticnt,  963. 

EsUblishing  Tsaeheit*  Institutes,  in  1847,  906. 
a  Normal  School,  874. 

Hakinf  the  Principal  of  the  Nor.  School,  Sop.,  975b 

Hesse-Darnstadt,  41J. 


Lsf  i»hition  for  Schools,  io  BoOand,  f  o  1806^  041, 9U, 
Law  of  1857,  646, 701,  713. 
Rnpihitions  of  1806.  respecting  Teacbon,  608^ 
Examination  of  Teaehois,  673. 
School  Inspectors,  678. 
Leroy,  A.,  Article  by,  641. 
Letter  Writings  Locke  upon.  398. 
Lewis,  Dio,  and  the  R.  Islaod  Institute,  566. 
Lewis,  John,  and  Ccrilefe  of  Teacher*.  718. 
Lewis,  S.,  dhnmoo  ScSioob  in  the  West,  74S. 

Collcfc  of  Teachers.  748. 
Liberty  of  Instruction  in  Holland,  643,  714. 
Uoibvrff,  Duchy  of.  650, 664. 

Royal  CoHeup  aad  Teachers*  Seasinary^  6S0 

Henogeorath.  690. 
Lincoln,  H.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institnte,  5R8L 
Lindsley.  N.  L.,  Encvclolexic<m  of  Ena .  Laof .,  608. 
Lips,  Reading  from,  oy  Deaf  aad  Dumb,  983^ 
Local  School  Authorities,  647. 
Locke,  John,  Thoughts  en  Edoc,  eontlnned,  305. 

Subordinate  lasfiortance  of  Learn inf,  305. 

Teaching  to  Read,  30&. 

Children  naturally  diligent,  307. 

Teaching  to  Write— Drawing— Shoit-band,  310l 

French.  310. 

True  Method  ofTaaehing  Latin,  310.  388. 

Amistanae  and  Kind  Treatment  of  Child.,  313  314. 

Use  of  Grammar,  316l 

Uselessncss  of  Latia  Themes  and  Verses.  318. 

Memoriter  Recitations,  380. 

Study  of  Greek.  388. 

Geography— Arithmetic— Astronomy,  383,  3M. 

Geometry— Chronology  and  History,  384,  385b 

Ethics— CivU  and  English  Law,  3S. 

Rhetoric  Logic  nad  Style,  386. 

Natural  Philosoahy— Spiritual  Instmalion,  380. 

Utililjr  of  Method,  383. 

Dnnetaf ,  Music,  and  Fencing,  334. 

Bene6t  of  a  Manual  Trade,  336. 

Painting — Gardening— Joinery,  337. 

Recreation,  337. 

Keeping  Accounts,  338.    TraToI,  340 
Loekwood,  S.  T.,  and  the  Wise  Teach.  Assoc,  380. 
Logic.    Se9  Dialectics. 
London  Schools,  in  Milton's  time,  163. 

NaTal  School,  640. 
LrfMmis,  £.,  and  the  American  Lyoeom,  547. 

College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Lower  Canada,  Journal  of  Edncaticm,  398. 
Lowrie,  W.  F.,  and  College  of  Teachem,  74a 
Loyola,  Ignatius  von.  Life  of,  4S&, 
Luxemburg,  Archduchy  of,  664. 

Soeoodarv  Instruction,  664. 
Lyoeom,  The  Ameriran,  History  of^  535. 
Lyeurgus,  Memoir,  61 1. 

'Regulations  raspeoting  Education,  618. 
Lynd,  S.  W.,  and  Collego  of  Teachers,  748L 

McGufley,  W.  B.,  and  CoDiga  of  Teachers,  748. 
MeJilton,  J.  N.,  and  N.  T.  A ^  83, 85. 90, 33, 34, 37, 904. 
MeKee,  C.  B..  and  College  of  Teachers,  740, 746. 
McLean,  John,  •*        •«      »«         »         748. 
McLeod,D.,      «        u      a         u        74g, 
McMaster,  £.  D.,        ••      "         "        748. 
MeMatthews,  J.  D..     "      **         •*         748. 
McMfllao,  R.,  and  the  Nat  Teach.  Assoe,  89^  90,  33. 
McMynn,  J.  G.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  301. 

Wise  Teach.  AssoCn  983,  384,  385,  386,  388^  380. 

Editor  of  the  Wise  Jour,  of  Education,  385. 
Macanlay— on  the  State  and  Edncatipn,  408. 

Jesuit  Svstem  of  Education,  475. 
MaccuOocK,  G,  P.,  and  the  American  Lycooni,  545. 
MagwfllB.  H.,  and  the  Wise  Teachers*  Assoc,  388. 
Maine  School  Fund  and  Com.  Schools,  in  1846. 947. 
Man,  Chameter  and  Destiny  of— Arist.,  138,  133, 136. 
Manchester,  A.  J.,  and  the  R.  L  Institntn,  586, 500. 
Manitou  Istend,  School  upon,  81,  98. 
Mann,  H.,  Notice  of  Death,  96. 

Lecture  on  the  Teacher's  Motives,  98, 9T7 
Manning,  S.  N.,  and  College  of  Teachem,  748L 
MansfioU  Statu  Normal  School,  796w 
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M«H6dd,  E.  D^  «nd  Cellega  ofTMdwn,  74& 
Manual  Labor  ^cbooU.  American  Lyceum  upon,  544. 
Manual,  Trade,  Advaot.  of  Learning— Locke,  33fK  33& 
Marine  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

Britiah  Marine  Cor(»  and  Artillery,  6X1. 
Imtfucticm  for  Cadets,  634. 
Practice  Ship  Exoellenl,  633. 
Marriafe,  Aristotle's  View  of,  137 
Mason,  S.  W.,  oo  Physical  Exercise  in  School,  6L 

National  Teachers*  Association,  37. 
Mason,  T.  B.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Massachusetts  Com.  Schools  and  Fund,  in  1B46,  S47. 
Masson.  D.,  Home.  Bch'l  and  Coll.  Train,  of  Milt.,  160. 
Mathematics,  Aristolle*s  Estimate  of,  146. 

Introduced  into  Cambridge  University,  Eng.,  177. 

Neglected  in  Dutch  Schools,  CSS. 
Matthew*,  T.  J.,  and  CoHege  ofTeachcfs,  748. 
May,  A.  M.,  aud  the  Wise.  Teachers*  Assoc.,  387. 
Mayence.  Gymnasium  at,  419. 
Maylia.  T.,  and  College  ofTeaehen,  748. 
Meline,  J.  J.,  and  Culleee  of  TeachMs,  748. 
Merooriter  Recitations,  Locke,  330. 
Memory,  Education  of,  87. 

Aristotle,  146. 

Locke,  390. 

Cultivated  in  Jesuit  Schools.  460. 
Mtttnonites,  and  the  Public  Schools  of  Ifollaod,  614. 
Merrick.  P.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Merrill,  S.,  and  College  of  Teacfaon,  748. 
Method,  Utility  of— Locke.  333. 
Methods  of  Instruction  in  Holland,  658. 

Simultaneous,  658.    Monitorial,  6SS. 
Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association.  307. 
Midshipmen,  Examination  of,  631. 
MiliUiT  Academy  nt  West  Point,  Report  of  Vis.,  104. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  by  H.  Barnard,  VA 
Present  Requirements,  104.    Results,  107. 
Necessity  for  Change,  108. 
Objections  to  Comfieiitive  Examin.,  ana.,  JOB. 
Condition  in  Life  of  ParenU  of  Cadets,  119. 
Number  of  CadeU  Admitted,  190. 
"      •*       Gradaated,  199. 
CadeU  Admitted  and  Graduated,  by  States.  194. 

At  Woolwich,  113,  533,  531.    Bieda,949. 

Sandhurst.  597,  539. 

Addiscorobe,  5:28,  539. 
Military  System  and  Educatioa  in  Holland,  941. 661. 

Russia,  503.    England,  593. 

Sparta,  680. 
MillersviUe  Stirfe  Normal  School,  798. 
Milli,  T.  A.,  and  College  of  Teaefaeis,  74& 
Milton*s  Home,  School  and  College  Training,  UO. 

As  a  Pedagogist,  159. 

Home  Education,  160. 

Hia  Private  Teachers,  169. 

At  St.  Paul's  School,  163.    Cambridga,  167. 

Studiousness  in  Youth,  166. 

Patriotism,  180.    Travels,  183. 

Johnson  on  his  System  of  Education,  166^ 

Mltford,  in  Reply,  188. 
Ministeis,  Number  of.  Alumni  of  N.  E.  Colleges,  368. 
Miiford,  John,  on  Milton's  System  of  Education,  188. 
Mitchell,  O.  M ,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mixed  Schools  in  Holland,  649,  695. 
Model  School  at  Potsdam,  804,  906w 

Brafal,  917. 

Weissenfeb,  999.  9991 

Of  Upper  Canada,  483. 

In  PhiUdelphia,  791. 

Of  Lafayatte  CoUm«,  799. 
Modesty,  in  Spartan  Vovth,  616. 
Monroe,  8.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute.  565. 
Montgomery,  8.  H.,  and  College  ofTeaehen,  748. 
Moral  Instruction,  in  Schools— G.  B.  Emerson,  43. 

Aristotle  uprin,  149. 

In  Jesuit  Schools,  479. 

Of  Teachers.  998. 
Morality,  Civil,  616. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  Plan  for  Teachers*  School,  789. 
Morrison,  M.  W^  and  C<»llefe  of  Teachers,  74&  i 

Mosquera,  J.,  and  the  AoMfiean  Lyceum,  546k  I 


Moss,  J.  J.,  and  CoDc|a  orTeaeheit,  74& 
Motives  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 
Mowry,  W.  A.,  Notice,  599. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute,  568,  589. 
Momford,  R.,  and  Colhga  of  Teaehcts.  748. 
Museum,  Educational,  w  Upper  Canada,  494. 
Music,  Action  of  National  Teachers*  Assoc,  4L 

Aristotle's  Estimate  of,  145.    Locke,  334. 

Milton*s  Education  in,  IGO. 

In  Prussian  Normal  Schoob,  906;  911, 916. 

Spartan  Education,  682. 
Mossey,  Dr.,  and  the  College  ofTeaehen,  74& 


National  Bureau  of  Education.  10. 97,  31, 597. 

Educational  Conventioos.    &ce  CoavcationB. 

Teachers*  Association.    8m  Teacli.  Assoc,  Kat. 
NatumI  Seienoe,  Edooatioa  in— Rabelais  15L 

Elliott,  on  the  Study  of,  5ia 

Locke,  on  tlie  Study  of,  399. 
Nautical  Education  in  England,  4BT. 
Naval  CadeU  in  England.  630. 

Architecture,  School  of,  aKL 
Naval  Schools  and  Education  in  England,  687. 

Schools  for  Naval  Oflloers,  688. 
Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  086. 
Naval  CoUege  and  Training  Ship,  698. 
Central  School  of  Mathemalies,  69& 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  698. 

Marine  Artillery  and  Gunners,  08. 
Coane  lor  Cadets,  684. 

Schools  for  Seamen  and  Boys,  at  san  ar  flndiOfa,Oi 
Training  Ships  in  Harbor,  635. 
Barrack  and  Dockyard  Schools,  6ML 
Greenwich  Hospital  School,  637. 
Normal  School  fur  Mnsten  of  Navlf.  8cfc*li,  OSb 

Navigation  Schools,  under  Board  of 'Trada,  638. 
Naval  and  Marine  Sehooli  in  Holland,  861. 
Nestlerod,  C.  C,  and  N.  Teach.  Asaoc,  85, 88^  99,  ». 
Neutral  Schools,  as  to  Religion,  608. 715, 717. 

In  Enfdand,  717. 

America,  717. 
New  York,  Com.  Seh*s  and  8ch*l  Fond,  in  1848^  817. 
New  York  City,  780,  809. 

Public  School  Teachen'  Assoeiation,  548. 

School  Arehileelure,  790. 
New  York  Society  ofTeaehen,  807, 808. 

Constitution,  807. 

Address  to  the  PobUc,  80BL 
Nicholls,  6..  on  School  Inspection,  685. 

Schools  of  Hesse-Cassel,  686. 
Niles.  M.  A.  H.,  and  Collem  ofTeaehen,  7«. 
Nixon,  W.,  and  College  ofTeaehers,  748L 
Normal  Education,  Requisites  to  Sncecas,  18l|  908. 

Religious  or  Moral,  ofTeaehers,  909. 
Normal  Course  for  Rural  Teachen,  183, 186^  80L 

City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  434. 

At  Toronto,  485. 

In  Thcoretieni  Instmetioo,  806^  914,  998, 988^  SOL 
Normal  Schoob  in  Pranla,  for  Roiml  Taacben,  18L 

At  Stettin,  109.    Pyritx,  104. 

Potsdam,  197.    Bruhl,  907. 

Eisleben,  918.    Weissenfeb,  818. 

For  aty  Teachen,  at  Berlin,  838. 

Female  Teachen,  835. 
Normal  Schoob  in  Denmark,  8Ww 

Holland,  648,  790.    At  Haarlem.  SOL 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  416. 

Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto,  483. 

The  United  SUlat,  Origin,  948. 

Connectient,  rreoaimanded.  854 
History  of,  963. 

F^nnsyivania,  791. 
At  Philadclpkia,  797. 

WiUiam  RoaseU.  Lnbon  for,  & 

Schoob  Preparatoiy  to,  at  WiesaenMs,  980, 881. 

Requbites  for  Admbshm,  199, 918, 893^  481,  68L 

Support  of.  108,  197,  990.  416. 

Dbcipline  in,  199, 184, 908.  808.  SB8L 
North,  E.,  and  the  National  Teachen*  Assne.,S9L 
Northrop.  B.  6.,  and  the  R.  1. 1..  586, 567, 880^  SBR 
Nuuing,  R.,  and  College  ofTeaehen  76BL 
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Object  Tnehiof,  by  E.  A.'  SbaUoo,  03. 

G.  &  EoMiaon,  upon,  48.    Dr.  Tbomu  Hill,  8S. 

EfTon  itt,  M,  v7. 
ObieeU,  Lewoni  oa,  OP. 
Old  and  Yoonf ,  Batatlom  of.  In  Sparta,  618. 
Olds  C.  N..  and  Coltefo  ofTeachen,  748. 
OHvar,  H.  K.,  on  Competitlva  Examinationi,  198. 
Orphan  AiiTlanN  in  HeMe-Damiftadt,  488. 
OrphaM,  Care  of.  bv  Dittribution  In  Familleii,  < 
Oaeaoean,  C,  and  tne  American  LTceam,  M7. 
Oigood,  Ber.  Mr.,  and  the  E.  bland  Inrtttote,  S6S. 

Packard,  F.  A.,  and  tbe  American  Lyceum,  550, 598. 

Painting,  as  an  oeeupation— Locke,  S7. 

Palmer,  G.,  and  the  Rhode  bland  Imtttate,  588. 

Parental  Inttmction,  Rabelaii  on,  153. 

Parents,  Selatkmi  of.  to  the  Child— Arhtotle,  138L 

Park,  R.,  and  the  College  orTeacheit,  748. 

Parks,  R.,  and  tbe  Wise.  Teachers'  Association,  388. 

Parochial  Schools,  The  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc,  on,  89L 

Peabody,  8.  H.,  Memoir,  385. 

Wiseonsin  Teachers*  Association,  380. 
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